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JONATHAN YEAGER 


WHAT does ıt mean to be an evangelical, and when did evangelicalism 
begin? These questions form the basis of this volume in The Oxford 
Handbook series. As the chapters in this volume reveal, the history of early 
evangelicalism is complicated. Religious historian Thomas Kidd unpacks 
the confusion associated with the term “evangelicalism” in the introduction 
of his book, Who Is an Evangelical?, explaining how this term is often 
wrongly attributed to White Protestant Christians who have consistently 
voted for Republican candidates, including their overwhelming support for 


Donald Trump.! As Kidd and other scholars have taken great pains to 
demonstrate, evangelicals are much more complicated than that. In simplest 
terms, evangelicals are Protestant Christians who emphasize the authority 
of the Bible and the need for a personal relationship with God that is aided 
by the work of the Holy Spirit. They believe in Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God, whose atoning death made it possible to receive eternal salvation, and 
they want to share this good news with the rest of the world.” The history of 
this movement can be traced to the mid- to late seventeenth century and is 
directly tied to a time of spiritual resurgence that swept throughout the 


transatlantic world.’ The chapters in this volume provide the most current 
analysis of early evangelicalism, from its beginning stages in the 
seventeenth century to the early nineteenth century. 

Each of the contributors in this volume was given freedom to explore the 
limits and dimensions of early evangelicalism within the parameters of their 
specific assigned topics. Some chose to apply the definitions of 
evangelicalism offered by David Bebbington in his seminal Evangelicalism 
in Modern Britain and W. R. Ward in his influential book, Early 
Evangelicalism.* A few of the authors challenged the definitions presented 
by these eminent scholars, while others accepted these descriptions of 


evangelicalism, building on them as they crafted their chapters. The product 
of the work in this volume highlights the diversity of early evangelicalism, 
including its multifaceted theological expressions, church polity, gender and 
racial dimensions, growth, and dissemination since the seventeenth century. 

This volume is divided into four parts. Part I on “Context” contains two 
chapters on the historical context of early evangelicalism. Stephen R. 
Berry’s first chapter on the social context shows how evangelicalism 
developed alongside transatlantic commerce and how the Glorious 
Revolution of the late seventeenth century created an environment where 
Protestant alternatives within the British Empire could flourish. John 
Coffey’s contribution in the second chapter on the intellectual context then 
goes on to demonstrate that early evangelicals were neither immune nor 
hostile to the burgeoning mood of the Age of Reason, with many of the 
movement’s key leaders accepting the latest theories and advancements 
made in philosophy and science. 

The fuller Part II on “Churches and Movements” presents twelve 
chapters on the various denominations, polity, and theological expressions 
within early evangelicalism. In Chapter 3, Robert Strivens surveys English 
Congregationalism, including its Trinitarian beliefs, attitudes toward the 
revival, and denomination identity, with specific reference to Isaac Watts 
and Philip Doddridge. In Chapter 4, Robert E. Brown then turns his 
attention to American Congregationalism, which he argues was 
foundational to American evangelicalism even as it also produced some of 
evangelicalism’s most ardent critics. Next, in Chapter 5, Jan Stievermann 
explores the plurality of German Pietism and its connection to 
evangelicalism in Britain and the American colonies. Paul Peucker 
continues this discussion of German influences on early evangelicalism in 
Chapter 6 on the Moravians, recounting the history of this faction within the 
movement and such notable leaders as Count Nikolaus Ludwig von 
Zinzendorf. David Ceri Jones then examines in Chapter 7 the development 
of Methodism, making sure to emphasize that it had both a Calvinistic and 
Wesleyan-Arminian form. In Chapter 8, Fred van Lieburg questions the 
distinction of Dutch evangelicalism as he explores Protestantism in the 
Netherlands. Chapter 9, by Keith Beebe, on the other hand, fully accepts the 
notion of evangelicalism within its Scottish Presbyterian form, using the 
characteristics outlined by David Bebbington as a framework. Next, in 
Chapter 10, Samuel C. Smith argues that a multidimensional form of 


evangelicalism was present in the colonial South before the First Great 
Awakening of the 1740s, as evangelical dissenters in the Carolinas and 
Georgia settled alongside those connected to the established Church of 
England. Continuing with Chapter 11, Kevin Flatt identifies the 1760s as 
the beginning of evangelical impulses in Canada, with Baptists and 
Methodists leading such efforts in the Maritimes and Upper Canada so that, 
by the 1820s, most Protestants could be broadly labeled evangelicals. 
Michael A. G. Haykin’s Chapter 12 then shifts gears to focus on the 
Particular Baptists in England, explaining that this sect of Protestantism was 
on decline in the early eighteenth century before it was revived later in the 
century by prayer and the theology of Andrew Fuller, both of which fueled 
the modern missionary movement. Douglas A. Sweeney also shows the 
importance of theology for a particular faction of early evangelicalism in 
Chapter 13, this time fixating on the New Divinity movement, which sought 
to expand the thought of Jonathan Edwards after his death in 1758. 
Sweeney identifies two particular strands of the New Divinity, one called 
Hopkinsian, associated with the thought of Samuel Hopkins, and another 
more broadly known as the New England Theology, both of which explored 
notions of natural and moral abilities and inabilities that had been initiated 
earlier in the writings of Jonathan Edwards. In the final chapter in this 
section, Chapter 14, Grayson Carter analyzes Anglican evangelicalism, 
showing how this brand of Protestants within the Church of England helped 
shape the Established Church and English society by the end of the century 
through abolitionism, the formation of voluntary societies, female 
spirituality, and other social reforms. 

The eleven chapters in Part III explore “The Culture of Evangelicalism.” 
Harvard historian David D. Hall begins by examining the connections 
between seventeenth-century Puritanism and the early evangelicalism of the 
next century in Chapter 15. In Chapter 16, Lionel Laborie then writes about 
how early evangelicalism developed alongside the rise of capitalism in the 
eighteenth century, ultimately forming a competitive marketplace of 
theological and religious ideas. Mark Noll’s Chapter 17 takes a different 
tack by tracing the influence and innovations of evangelical hymnody 
created by leaders such as George Whitefield, John Wesley, Isaac Watts, and 
William Williams Pantycelyn. In Timothy D. Hall’s Chapter 18 on 
itinerancy, he demonstrates how a more open and mobile form of preaching 
developed in the eighteenth century catapulted evangelicals like George 


Whitefield to the center stage of the British Empire while also transforming 
its religious landscape. Because early evangelicals were exclusively and 
explicitly Protestant, hostility to any perceived “popish” sentiments was 
prevalent throughout the various forms of this movement, as Colin Haydon 
elucidates in his Chapter 19. Revivalism, of course, is a main feature of 
early evangelicalism. But, in Chapter 20, Thomas S. Kidd and Paul 
Gutacker explain how there were differences between moderate and radical 
evangelicals in terms of their attitudes toward the revivals, and they discuss 
whether such religious upsurges conformed within the established order. 
The political leanings of early evangelicals also differed. As Daniel L. 
Dreisbach reveals in Chapter 21, evangelicals debated the role of religion in 
the formation of the early republic, arguing that religion and civic virtue 
were fundamental to a republican form of self-government and to ward off 
the infiltration of heterodox ideas that might dilute the dominance of 
Christianity’s influence within public life. Next, in Chapter 22, Timothy 
Whelan shows the importance that print culture played in the formation and 
expansion of early evangelicalism as its readers, writers, and publishers 
worked collectively to disseminate their ideas. In Chapter 23, Wendy 
Raphael Roberts then goes on to argue for the pivotal role that poetry 
played within early evangelicalism in its aesthetic forms, utilizing the work 
of Ralph Erskine and two female poets as test cases. Paul Harvey’s Chapter 
24 presents the complexity of evangelical attitudes toward slavery, with 
some passionately defending the institution on biblical grounds while 
others, notably among African and Native converts, challenged the 
predominance of White Christianity. In the final chapter of this section, 
Chapter 25, Ben Benjamin L. Hartley explores the missionary advances 
made by evangelicals in India, the Caribbean, and South Africa, as well as 
the diversity of efforts by Pietists, Moravians, Methodists, Baptists, and 
independents. 

The final six chapters in Part IV on “Personalities” features notable 
individuals of the movement within their particular contexts. In the first of 
these, Chapter 26, Kenneth P. Minkema analyzes Jonathan Edwards’s life 
and thought, according to the parameters of early evangelicalism outlined 
by the late British historian W. R. Ward. In Chapter 27, Boyd Stanley 
Schlenther looks at George Whitefield and his emphasis on the “new birth” 
in his preaching, which was buttressed by his literary devices, anecdotes, 
and dramatic style of delivery. Hilary E. Wyss and Anthony Trujillo then 


present in Chapter 28 their findings on Samson Occom and Joseph Johnson, 
contrasting their experiences as New England Native American 
evangelicals to that of widely known White evangelicals. This is followed 
in Chapter 29 by an analysis of the letters written by the Scottish 
Presbyterian minister and theologian John Erskine in order to understand 
the nature and motivations of the transatlantic evangelical network in terms 
of the content that was exchanged. In Chapter 30, on Olaudah Equiano and 
Phillis Wheatley, Vincent Carretta identifies the features of the Black 
evangelical experience, which paradoxically showcases slavery as both a 
blessing and a curse, even as Black evangelicals pushed back subtly and 
overtly against the institution. Finally, in Chapter 31, Cynthia Aalders uses 
the life of the Methodist Ann Bolton as a framework for better 
understanding the role that evangelical women played within the movement 
as a whole. 

Editing a volume during a pandemic is no easy task, and so it is with 
great appreciation that I thank Cynthia Read and her editorial staff at 
Oxford University Press for overseeing this volume despite many delays 
and setbacks. I also want to express my profound thanks to all the 
contributors of this volume who worked exceedingly hard to produce 
superb, well-researched chapters on their respected topics during this 
challenging time. 


NOTES 


1. Thomas S. Kidd, Who Is an Evangelical?: The History of a Movement in Crisis (New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 2019), 1-7. 

2. See David W. Bebbington, Evangelicals in Modern Britain: A History of the Movement from 
the 1730s to the 1980s (London: Unwin Hyman, 1989). 

3. Some scholars argue for an origin earlier than that. See Mark A. Noll, David W. Bebbington, 
and George M. Marsden, eds., Evangelicals: Who They Have Been, Are Now, and Could Be 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2019), Michael A. G. Haykin and Kenneth J. Stewart, The 
Advent of Evangelicalism: Exploring Historical Continuities (Nashville, TN: B & H Academic, 
2008) and Kenneth J. Stewart, In Search of Ancient Roots: The Christian Past and the 
Evangelical Identity Crisis (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2017). 

4. W. R. Ward, Early Evangelicalism: A Global Intellectual History, 1670-1789 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2006). 
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CHAPTER 1 


STEPHEN R. BERRY 


INTRODUCTION 


JOHN Wesley’s ship Samuel safely moored in the English Downs on January 
31, 1738, after two years in Georgia, just a month after George Whitefield 
departed this very anchorage on the troopship William bound for the same 
colony. It was an extraordinary coincidence that the two leading figures of 
early evangelicalism simultaneously sailed aboard ocean-going ships. While 
John Wesley never returned to America, Whitefield was embarking on the 
first of his seven voyages to British North America, where he would 
eventually be buried. While both had a major impact on each side of the 
Atlantic, at that moment as each looked out over a ship’s rail across the vast 
ocean, neither could envision the world-shaping movement to which each 
would contribute. 

The settlement of Georgia was not an evangelical enterprise, but the 
colony’s early history bore numerous connections with early evangelicalism 
and exemplified the British imperial context in which it emerged. Founded 
partly to protect the tremendous profits of the slave-grown rice and indigo 
of South Carolina from Catholic Spanish Florida, the reform-minded 
proprietors initially envisioned a colony of White Protestant freeholders 
working prosperous but modest-sized farms without slave labor. The 
Georgia Trustees actively recruited settlers not just from England, but also 
from Scotland, Northern Ireland, and Protestant regions of Europe, thus 
bringing together in one colony the same German Pietist, Scottish 
Presbyterian, English dissenter, and Church of England components that 
would contribute to evangelicalism. Both Georgia and evangelicalism were 
born into an Atlantic world dominated by repeated warfare that often pitted 
Protestant nations, colonies, and indigenous allies against their Roman 
Catholic counterparts. Such cycles of warfare stimulated religious impulses 


in Georgia’s founding while adding a purposeful militancy to the nascent 
Protestant movement. 

Both Georgia and evangelicalism benefitted from the rapid growth of 
manufacturing and commerce within the British Empire. The trustees 
anticipated the potential for commercial profits from the inflow of British 
manufactured goods to meet colonists’ growing needs and through peaceful 
trade with the region’s Native American communities. While not yet 
experiencing the water- and steam-powered Industrial Revolution and rapid 
technological advances in transportation that would come later, 
nevertheless, an “Empire of Goods” emerged in the mid-eighteenth century 
that created commercial and communication networks that allowed 
evangelicalism to spread. 

The story of early evangelicalism occurred in the midst of the developing 
British Empire that underwent tremendous changes in the “long” eighteenth 
century, which began with England’s Glorious Revolution of 1689 and 
ended with the close of the Napoleonic Wars in 1815. The scope, strength, 
and size of the British Empire grew enormously in comparison to its 
European competitors during this era, despite losing a sizeable portion of its 
North American colonies in 1783 and not yet reaching the apogee of its 
later imperial power in Asia and Africa. As this First British Empire 
emerged, a new religious movement sprung up in homeland and colonies 
alike, one emphasizing the need for individuals to experience empowering 
personal conversions which allowed them actively to engage others 
spiritually and socially with the supreme truths of the Bible, particularly 
that of a Christ sacrificed on the cross for human sins.! Evangelicalism’s 
theological particularities accompanied other major political, social, and 
economic revolutions that transformed the commerce of the eighteenth- 
century British Atlantic world as a whole, and it did not simply emerge 
from a particular place or time on either side of the Atlantic. 


TRANSATLANTIC POLITICS 


The British political order in place when evangelicalism emerged in the 
1730s had its roots in the post-Interregnum policies of the seventeenth- 
century Restoration Stuarts. When King Charles II returned from exile to 
reestablish the English monarchy in 1660, he pursued a series of policies 


that reaffirmed the King’s authority over both church and state. Given the 
role of religious conflict in the revolution against and execution of his 
father, Charles II particularly sought to undermine Puritan dissent in the 
Church of England. While English Puritans provided definitive theological 
influences on the experiential piety of early evangelicals, the policies of the 
Restoration Stuarts broke the direct linkages between the two movements. 
In four key actions—The Corporation Act (1661), The Uniformity Act 
(1662), The Conventicle Act (1664), and The Five Mile Act (1665)—the 
Restoration Parliament denied Puritan dissenters access to the main seats of 
power in politics and higher learning. While Charles II did not completely 
eliminate Puritan dissent, the requirement of conformity to the Church of 
England in order to participate in civil governance calmed the intra- 


Protestant turbulence that characterized the prior century.” Despite 
England’s later change of attitude toward dissent, authorities still enforced 
some of these acts against early evangelicals. 

A new pattern of religious tumult within British politics emerged with 
James II’s ascension to the throne in 1685. As a convert to Roman 
Catholicism, his rule threatened the Restoration Parliament’s commitment 
to a Protestant Church of England. His elevation of Roman Catholics to 
offices in the state, armed forces, and universities, along with the birth of a 
Catholic male heir, stimulated various forces to combine in the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688, which replaced James with his Protestant daughter 
Mary and her husband William of Orange. The Glorious Revolution 
downplayed the necessity of complete uniformity and conformity to the 
Church of England in favor of Protestant unanimity against the increasing 
aggression of Catholic forces on the continent. Scotland and England had 
shared a monarch since the ascension of James I (IV of Scotland) in 1603, 
but Scotland had retained its Parliament and commitment to 
Presbyterianism despite repeated attempts to implant Anglican episcopacy 
there. The Scottish Parliament supported the Dutch Calvinist William of 
Orange’s coming to England to rule with his wife Mary. Ultimately, the 
Glorious Revolution led to the 1707 Plan of Union, which marked the 
formal union of Scotland, England, and Wales to form the one United 
Kingdom of Great Britain. The inclusion of Wales and Scotland into one 
political and commercial entity paved the way for their vital influences on 


early evangelicalism.” Both countries contributed personnel and 


publications to the nascent movement and experienced the mass meetings 
drawn from itinerant English ministers such as Wesley and Whitefield. 

Scotland’s entry in the Union protected it from the economic devastations 
it had suffered in the 1690s during England’s war with France. James’s 
subsequent residence in France, his abandoned invasion of Ireland, and 
uprisings in Scotland sparked the Nine Years War in which a Grand Alliance 
of European nations combined against the growing power of France’s Sun 
King, Louis XIV. The Nine Years War (called King William’s War in the 
American colonies) was the first in a series of globally contested conflicts 
fought between England and France over the long eighteenth century and 
was known as the Second Hundred Years War. This period of repeated but 
intermittent war between France and England occurred in three cycles. The 
first cycle included the Nine Years War (1689-1697) and the War of the 
Spanish Succession (1702-1713), mainly European conflicts with ancillary 
wars fought in colonial spaces. The second cycle—including the War of 
Austrian Succession (1741—1748) and the Seven Years War (1756—1763)— 
focused more on the expansion and control of colonial spaces. The third 
phase consisted of the various revolutionary wars (American, French, 
Haitian, and Irish) in the last decades of the eighteenth century and the 
Napoleonic conflicts that began the nineteenth. Evangelicalism emerged in 
the middle of this century of national and religious rivalry. Britain 
positioned itself as a defender of parliamentary freedoms and of 
Protestantism against the growing military, monarchical power of Catholic 
France. 

While the causes and aims of the individual conflicts between Britain and 
France varied and seldom fought for explicitly religious reasons, the 
repeated hostilities bore weighty religious implications. As one scholar 
aptly summarized, “To the patriotic Englishmen of the eighteenth century 
and to many since, liberty, Protestantism, and Imperial expansion seemed to 


be inextricably connected.” The Glorious Revolution, the various 
succession crises which followed, and the wars with France reaffirmed 
British commitment to Protestantism. Parliament’s 1701 Act of Settlement 
—passed in response to the Protestant Stuarts’ Mary and her sister Anne’s 
lack of surviving children—explicitly identified Protestantism as a 
prerequisite for the British monarch. This action created the path for the 
German Hanoverians to succeed to the British throne despite the existence 
of many other Stuart descendants with better claims. 


Sımilarly, France demonstrated a growing commitment to Catholicism by 
its own internal actions. In 1685, King Louis XIV revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, which had granted French Protestants a degree of toleration. Now 
facing sustained religious persecution within France, thousands of 
Huguenots (Calvinist Protestants) fled the country to other Protestant 
locales, including within the British Empire. Although Louis XIV often 
experienced a contentious relationship with the papacy, he ardently 
supported Catholicism both within France and in wars with Protestants in 
the Netherlands and elsewhere.” Evangelicalism thus emerged within this 
global political context that pitted a British Protestant world against a 
French Catholic one. “During the great crises of empire in the second half 
of the century ... religious leaders, frightened by the menace of France and 
mesmerized by the evils of Rome, linked together liberty, property, and true 
Christianity as the colonies’ bulwarks against slavery, corruption, and the 
Whore of Babylon.” Evangelicals supported Britain’s imperial project and 
wars with Catholic France because of their eschatological implications. ’ 

A tremendous anxiety pervaded much of transatlantic Protestant 
discourse in the mid-eighteenth century. In the prior decades, Catholics in 
mainland Europe drove Protestants out of France, the Rhineland, Salzburg, 
and the Palatinate regions. Britain and its colonies seemed to offer the last 
refuge for Protestant liberty. This close association between political liberty 
and anti-Catholicism in part contributed to the North American colonies 
disaffection with and subsequent departure from the British Empire. With 
the end of the Seven Years War, Britain gained political control of French 
Canada and sought ways to gain the loyalty of the now former French 
subjects. The Quebec Act of 1774 granted French Canadians the freedom to 
practice their religion and yet retain their local political and legal 
entitlements. For evangelical New Englanders, this action represented a 
betrayal of the sacrifices that they had made in defense of their nation and 
the Protestant underpinnings of their freedoms. Having fought in the war in 
part to deal a blow to Catholicism, the new practice of religious toleration 
to those Catholics in former French Canada offended them and created a 


sense of apprehension.® So crucial was Protestant unity to the First British 
Empire that the toleration of Catholics in Quebec partially fueled thirteen of 
its North American colonies’ movement to independence, a movement in 


which evangelicalism played a role.” 


TRANSATLANTIC DEMOGRAPHICS 


Great Britain absorbed the loss of its North American colonies partly 
because it continued to maintain commercial dominance even as it 
grudgingly surrendered political control and because its own population 
continued to grow, dramatically fueling other imperial expansions and 
industrial growth at home. Evangelicalism developed in Great Britain and 
its colonies right as the populations in each region experienced a boom. The 
population of England had stagnated at approximately 5.5 million in 1690 
and grew only little in the subsequent decades, not reaching 6 million until 
1750. Subsequently, however, the population increased roughly by a million 
every two decades, reaching 8.6 million in 1800.'° While the growth rate of 
the populations of other European nations flattened, England’s continued to 
rise, fed by increased agricultural efficiency, productivity, and employment 
opportunities in the increasingly mechanized textiles industries. 

Britain’s North American colonies more than matched this growth, 
exploding exponentially, bolstered both by high birth rates and immigration. 
In 1700, Britain’s North American colonies possessed a population of 
250,000 people (not counting Native Americans), which was only half of 
London’s inhabitants at the time. By 1750, the North American population 
had climbed to nearly 1.2 million. Benjamin Franklin famously predicted 
that the colonies would double in size every twenty years, an offhand 


calculation that closely mirrored the truth.!! By 1770, 2.15 million peopled 
lived in what would soon become the United States of America, and the 
census of 1800 counted 5,308,483 people, including 893,602 enslaved 
Africans. Franklin attributed this growth to the colonial citizenry marrying 
younger and having more children on average. A Swedish traveler to the 
Americas, Peter Kalm similarly credited an abundance of land which 
allowed young people to produce children “without any fear of poverty; for 
there is such a tract of good ground yet uncultivated, that a new-married 
man can, without difficulty, get a spot of ground, where he may sufficiently 
subsist with his wife and children.”!* While immigration and the continuous 
importation of slaves into North America certainly played a part in 
America’s population growth, “by the 1770s ... most colonial populations 
were shaped primarily by natural increase, and especially by high levels of 


fertility.”!° 


Britain’s North American colonies also swelled from the diverse range of 
immigrants who entered the region during the eighteenth century. Whereas 
earlier migrations to these colonies had largely been English, the 


eighteenth-century migrations were decidedly British and European.!* Irish, 
Scottish, and German colonial settlers far outpaced English ones. The anti- 
Catholic bent of the British eighteenth century encouraged a pan-Protestant 
approach that granted sanctuary to displaced Europeans, in both England 
and its colonies. While most displaced Protestants settled elsewhere in 
Europe, some found their way to England or its colonies. For example, of 
the estimated 200,000 Huguenots who left France before 1705, some 
50,000-60,000 settled in England and Wales, while far fewer settled in 
British North America, perhaps as few as 2,000.'° Despite the low numbers, 
future British monarchs followed the policy that William and Mary 
established toward the Huguenots by giving them aid. These actions 
resulted in a significantly more ethnically diverse North American 
population. 

Georgia again illustrated this settlement pattern as the proprietors 
actively recruited potential settlers in Germany and Scotland. The Earl of 
Egmont, John Perceval, recorded the Georgia Trustees’ international 
recruitment efforts detailing instructions to procure Highland Scots, 
persecuted Protestants from Austria and the Palatine, Swiss and Grison 
servants, and Moravians, as well as the worthy poor of England.!° Just as 
Louis XIV had brought decades of toleration in France to an end, the 
Catholic ruler of the independent city of Salzburg expelled some 20,000 
Lutherans from the city in 1731. While most relocated in East Prussia and 
Holland, some found their way to England and its colonies. The Georgia 
Trustees, with the encouragement of King George II, actively recruited the 
Salzburgers and other German Protestants such as the Moravians, 
employing the services of Philipp Georg Friedrich von Reck as commissary 
among the Salzburgers; he made two transatlantic voyages to Georgia with 
Salzburg settlers. 

Between 1700 and 1775, an estimated 100,000 German-speaking people 
emigrated to North America, the majority of whom settled in 
Pennsylvania.!’ A substantial number belonged to Pietist sects such as the 
Moravians. Pennsylvania’s encouragement of religious freedom 
intermingled Protestants from different denominational and national 


backgrounds and created the space for the cross-fertilization of religious 
ideas that characterized early evangelicalism. John Wesley’s famous 
encounter with Moravian piety aboard the Simmonds, and his subsequent 
intellectual engagement with major Pietist thinkers, exemplified the ways 
that the close interaction of different Protestant traditions could stimulate 
new directions in Christianity. 

Other Protestant influences on the colonies came through transatlantic 
migrations from Ireland and Scotland, including numerous Scots who had 
previously colonized Ireland. Unlike the later and larger Catholic Irish 
migrations to the United States, the nearly 110,000 Irish who entered the 
colonies before 1775 were predominantly Protestant, many of them 
possessing a strong Presbyterian heritage. In fact, so many Protestants left 
Ireland over the course of the eighteenth century that some officials feared 


for British control of the island.!® Significant numbers came from Scotland 
as well, with an estimated 35,000 arriving before 1775. Just as the Georgia 
Trustees actively recruited settlers from Germany, so, too, they sent Captain 
George Dunbar and Lieutenant Hugh Mackay to Scotland in 1734, to solicit 
families for the new colony. The Scots embarked on the Prince of Wales 
around the same time as the Simmonds and London Merchant departed 
London.'” Large numbers of Highland Scots came after the failed Jacobite 
Rebellion of 1745, the last attempt to place a Stuart on the British throne. 
Later Scottish emigrants heavily populated the Cape Fear region of North 
Carolina, as well as New York and Pennsylvania. Combined, these 
migrations made Presbyterians the third largest religious tradition in British 
North America by the American Revolution, only surpassed by the 
established Church of England in the Southern colonies and the 
Congregational establishment of New England. 

Some regions of North America remained mostly untouched by these 
eighteenth-century migrants. New England’s population grew almost 
completely through natural increase as migrants chose to settle in places 
more suited to agriculture. Furthermore, except for Rhode Island, the New 
England colonies possessed a strong religious establishment of the 
Congregational Church. Similarly, the Church of England exercised more 
power in the Southern colonies, with the established church often seeking to 
control dissenters. Indeed, Virginia’s colonial treatment of dissenters caused 
Revolutionary-era Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian evangelicals to 


support Thomas Jefferson’s 1786 Act for Establishing Religious Freedom.” 


Nevertheless, as with Georgia, Southern colonies with a weaker established 
church, such as North Carolina, attracted their share of non-English 
immigrants, as exemplified by the strong presence of German Moravians 
and Scottish Presbyterians in colonial North Carolina. 

The middle colonies of British North America, particularly Pennsylvania, 
best exemplified the ethnic and religious mixing of the colonial era. 
Chartered in 1681 as a refuge for English Quakers—who, although 
dissenters, had earned the support of the Stuarts during the Restoration— 
Pennsylvania drew a large number of European settlers. This number grew 
in the eighteenth century as the colony’s promoters actively recruited in 
Germany, advertising available land and religious freedom. German 
Protestants—Lutherans, Reformed, Baptists, Moravians, and other Pietists 
—came to the colony in significant numbers. Pennsylvania also became the 
center point of colonial Presbyterianism with its large numbers of Scotch 
and Irish settlers. In short, Pennsylvania “had drawn upon all the regional 
and religious diversity of Europe.””! These colonial intermixtures provided 
a visible representation of Britain’s pan-Protestant policy and fertile ground 
for the theological cross-pollination of early evangelicalism. 


TRANSATLANTIC SLAVERY 


The most numerous entrants into British North America during the 
eighteenth century were neither European nor Protestant but enslaved 
Africans. Early evangelicalism emerged in the middle of a century that saw 
Britain’s deepest involvement in the transatlantic slave trade. While the 
English had engaged in the slave trade even before they had New World 
colonies, slavery grew in importance in Britain’s Caribbean and North 
America colonies during the eighteenth century, particularly in areas 
dependent on the production of agricultural staples such as sugar, tobacco, 
and rice. In the initial stages of their development, colonies such as 
Virginia, Barbados, and South Carolina relied on multiple forms of skilled 
and unskilled labor, drawing large numbers of European indentured 
servants who worked alongside enslaved Africans. By the early eighteenth 
century, these colonies each experienced a “terrible transformation,” 
becoming full-fledged slave societies dependent on the constant arrivals of 
enslaved Africans. 


The development of Georgia epitomized both the economic strength of 
slavery as well as the birth of serious misgivings about the institution. The 
Trustees initially envisioned a colony without slavery, in which White small 
freeholders would operate as a buffer between the enslaved Black majority 
in South Carolina and Spanish-controlled Florida’s offer of freedom and 
protection to runaway slaves. The Georgia Trustees opposed slavery not 
from misgivings about the institution, but from their distinct economic and 
defensive purposes for the colony. They envisioned settlements 
characterized by numerous independent small landowners rather than large 
staple-producing plantations. From the earliest moments though, some 
colonists advocated for the introduction of slavery as the only practicable 
labor system for the colony. Early evangelical figures such as George 
Whitefield engaged in this discourse over slavery, showing how opinions 
toward the institution could shift. While he castigated slaveowners in 1740 
for their abuses and failure to Christianize slaves, by 1747-1748, he openly 
campaigned for the Trustees to legalize slavery as a possible means of 
saving both his precious Bethesda orphanage and the colony as a whole. 
“Georgia never can be a flourishing province, unless negroes are 


employed.”’* Such opinions about the economic necessity predominated 
the era in which evangelicalism was born, a period which saw Britain’s 
largest participation in the transatlantic slave trade and its greatest usage of 
slave labor. 

Between 1700 and 1800, British ships transported more than 2.5 million 
enslaved Africans across the Atlantic, far exceeding that of any other nation 
during that period. Between 1662 and 1807, British ships carried just over 
3.4 million slaves from Africa, which constituted half of all slaves 
transported.7° Rather than waning over the course of the eighteenth century 
as Britain moved toward the abolition of the Atlantic slave trade in 1807, 
the size of the transatlantic slave trade increased, with the largest number of 
slave ship clearances in a single 5-year span occurring in 1798-1802 and 
the busiest single year being 1792, “when 204 vessels with a total capacity 
of 38,099 tons, or about four slave ships each week on average, left 
England to carry slaves from Africa to the Americas.”’* Although the 
campaign in Britain to end the transatlantic slave trade gained more 
political credibility after the American Revolution, the increased 
investigative spotlight did not slow the trade. 


Colonial plantation slavery in the British Caribbean and North America 
increased its power over the course of the eighteenth century as it spread in 
geographical scope and numerical sıze. In 1680, Britain’s Caribbean 
colonies possessed an estimated Black population of 76,000, with most 
engaged in sugar production in Barbados. As Jamaica and later island 
conquests brought new sites of sugar production into the empire, millions 
entered these regions, although the enslaved population only stood at 
824,000 in 1810. North America experienced a similar dramatic rise in 
human bondage, which grew from a Black population of 9,000 in 1680 to 
247,000 by 1750. By 1708, South Carolina possessed a slave majority, 
while the Chesapeake region had the largest mainland slave population. 
Every British North American colony had some presence of slavery, and 
even Northern port cities such as Philadelphia and New York possessed 


significant numbers of slaves.2? Thus, slavery was a visible and 
unavoidable presence on both sides of the Atlantic when evangelicals 
commenced their ministerial activities. 

In their quest for individual conversions, even those evangelicals who 
expressed indifference to or support for the institution might sometimes 
expressly attempt to Christianize African slaves. The small but connected 
network of Moravians who experienced slavery in diverse colonial 
locations such as English North Carolina, the Danish island of St. Thomas, 
and Dutch Suriname made successful inroads into these different slave 
communities. Their efforts could connect Black evangelicals to the same 
transnational networks that fostered a sense of global community and 
created further opportunities for cross-fertilization.”° While early 
evangelicalism gained few inroads into the first generation of enslaved 
Africans, over time and among subsequent generations evangelicalism 
began to enter those communities. The movement’s encouragement of 
individual autonomy and its empowerment of the laity attracted Black 
converts to the movement. Some—such as James Albert Ukawsaw 
Gronniosaw, John Marrant, Ottobah Cugoano, Olaudah Equiano, and John 
Jea—made an immediate impact on evangelicalism, particularly in Britain, 
combining their conversion narratives with firsthand accounts of slavery, 
thus making vital contributions to the anti-slavery movement.”’ Over time, 
free and enslaved Blacks left their own imprint on the theology and worship 
of evangelicalism, adding to the mix of diverse ethnic influences on the 
tradition. 


TRANSATLANTIC COMMERCE AND SHIPPING 


Britain’s domination of the slave trade coincided with an overall growth in 
its shipping, with slave ship clearances representing only 3 percent of 
Britain’s overall annual tonnage. Britain’s eighteenth-century rise as the sea 
power in both war and trade resulted from Restoration-era Parliamentary 
Acts that established the groundwork for the later growth of the British 
shipping industry. These Acts increasingly regulated the nationality of ships 
and crew that could freely trade in British ports at home and abroad, 
particularly seizing waterborne trade back from the Dutch. The major 
commodities produced in the colonies had first to enter English ports, even 
if they were bound elsewhere. Similarly, most foreign goods and people 
bound for the colonies had to depart from English shores. These successive 
acts laid the foundations for England’s growing commercial maritime fleet, 
which, at the end of the seventeenth century, masked its naval deficiencies. 

Between the Glorious Revolution and the American Revolution, the 
yearly number of English ships sailing to and arriving from North America 
tripled.” The carrying capacity of those ships, or tonnage, grew from 
82,000 tons in 1686 to 467,000 in 1815.7? This growth occurred even as 
Caribbean-produced sugar continued to be Britain’s largest import in terms 
of both size and value. Sugar, along with the three largest North American- 
produced commodities—tobacco, wheat, and rice—were all bulk 
commodities that required extensive cargo space. Additionally, an abundant 
commerce developed between Britain’s North American colonies and the 
Caribbean to supply the wood, fish, and cattle that sugar-producing regions 
required. Rather than engaging in simple two-way exchanges across the 
Atlantic, the different parts of the British commercial empire participated in 
a multifaceted exchange enabled by a complex system of transatlantic 
credit. News and ideas thus would traverse a web of connections and not 
just follow direct lines connecting distinct points. 

This increased commerce meant that transoceanic news traveled faster 
and more efficiently when evangelicalism was emerging despite the fact 
that the time that it took to cross Atlantic had not changed much. This first 
expansion of English shipping derived more from a dramatic increase in the 
number of vessels making the crossing rather than from technological 
improvements in the vessels themselves. The cost of shipping also 


decreased as maritime wages and the size of ship crews fell early in the 
eighteenth century. The British Navy greatly scaled down its fleet size after 
the War of Spanish Succession in 1713, inaugurating more than a quarter- 
century of peace in the Atlantic (the longest such period in the Second 
Hundred Years War). Thousands of naval sailors now found themselves out 
of work at a time when wages for merchant seamen fell substantially from 
their wartime peaks. Furthermore, the protection of an increasingly strong 
British navy during wartime and the lack of necessity in times of peace led 
to a drastic reduction of crew size as merchant owners ceased to arm 
vessels. This removal of wartime threats to ships, a reduction in the capital 
outlay needed to arm a vessel, and declining labor costs contributed greatly 
to the expansion in British shipping. 

The same economic conditions that fostered an expansion of commerce 
in thıs era also contributed to a spike in piracy. While labor historians often 
have discussed the emergence of evangelicalism in the context of industrial 
capitalism, the proto-proletariat of sailors, exemplified by pirates, more 
accurately captures the social context of the eighteenth-century working 
classes. The expansion of the British Navy absorbed many of the 
agricultural laborers displaced by enclosure, with the process of impressing 
men into the Navy representing the most coercive form of maritime 
recruitment. The smaller crew size meant more work for each individual 
sailor, while maritime unemployment rates depressed wages. As with other 
British workers in this period, many of whom would be drawn to 
evangelical revivals, sailors experienced the steady, gradual transition to 
modern labor practices and the growing pangs involved in that shift.” 

The British suppressed previously tolerated pirates when they 
increasingly seized British-made goods. Over the course of the long 
eighteenth century, British exports expanded at a much faster rate than its 
population and gross national product.” North America especially grew in 
importance as a receiver of British-produced goods. In 1700-1701, North 
America only accounted for 6 percent of the total of exports from Britain, 
but, by American independence, that number had grown to 26 percent. 
When combined with the commerce to the Caribbean colonies, Britain’s 
Atlantic colonies accounted for 38 percent of its exports in 1772-1773.°? 
Similarly, the colonies increased their contributions to Britain’s overall 
economy. British imports from North America increased from a value of 


£372,000 in 1700-1701 to more than £1,442,000 in 1772-1773.°° Sugar 
constituted the most important import by far, accounting for 63 percent of 
the annual value of commodity imports from British colonies in 1768— 
179° Tobacco, rice, indigo, and timber/naval stores formed the other 
major goods that Britain derived from its colonies. All of these North 
American commodities represented bulk cargoes that required multiple 
shiploads to make up their exchange value in manufactured goods or 
enslaved laborers. A system of global credit that the British adopted from 
the Dutch made these extensive commercial networks possible and 


profitable.*> 

Beyond the economic impact of the import of American staples and the 
export of British manufactures, this increased participation in the British 
economy created a web of connections tying the disparate parts of the 
Empire together. “An expanding market linked frontiersmen to city 
dwellers, colonists living on the periphery of empire to the great merchants 


of the metropolis.”°° While historians continue to debate how this trade 
contributed to England’s later Industrial Revolution, these Atlantic 
commercial networks and dependencies clearly facilitated other social and 
cultural transformations. In explaining the timing and causes of the 
American Revolution, historian T. H. Breen argued that consumption of 
imported goods bound the colonies together through a mutual medium in 
which to express common grievances. “A shared framework of consumer 
experience not only allowed them to reach out to distant strangers, to 
perceive, however dimly, the existence of an ‘imagined community,’ but 
also to situate a universal political discourse about rights and liberties, 


virtue and power, within a familiar material culture.”°’ This same network 
of goods allowed early evangelicals to conduct a spiritual commerce that 
facilitated a sense of participation in a transatlantic—and later global 
—‘imagined community” of the redeemed. “The beginning of Whitefield’s 


[and others] transatlantic evangelism coincided with a commercial 


transformation of the Atlantic.’”°° 


TRANSATLANTIC COMMUNICATIONS 


The rise of British shipping and commerce in the eighteenth century made 
possible a transatlantic commerce in words and the creation of ideological 
communities, not just the intermixture of peoples in particular places. The 
British shipping industry brought people and goods from around the world 
to its colonies and grouped together “strangers within the realm.” In North 
America, the intermingling of aspects from different national Protestant 
traditions gave early evangelicalism its distinctive cast. Indeed, historian 
Randall Balmer argues that this mixture made evangelicalism preeminently 
an American creation. “Evangelicalism itself, I believe, is a quintessentially 
North American phenomenon, deriving as it did from the confluence of 
Pietism, Presbyterianism, and the vestiges of Puritanism. Evangelicalism 
picked up the peculiar characteristics from each strain—warmhearted 
spirituality from the Pietists (for instance), doctrinal precisionism from the 
Presbyterians, and individualistic introspection from the Puritans.””” The 
interaction between these various traditions, however, did not just occur on 
the ground in North America, but also took place conceptually through 
shared transatlantic reading and writing. 

Words joined the British Atlantic world of the eighteenth century together 
through a growing print culture that linked Britain, its colonies, and Europe. 
The growth of the newspaper industry in both Britain and the Americas 
over the course of the eighteenth century demonstrated the increasing role 
of the press in tying the disparate parts of the Empire together. The 
Licensing Act of 1662 represented another aspect of the Restoration 
Stuarts’ attempt to diminish Puritanism through the control of the printed 
word. Parliament rescinded this act in 1695, removing much of the 
government’s censorship powers and allowing a freer press to flourish 
throughout the Empire. One scholar has estimated that the number of 
newspapers printed annually in England grew from 1 million in 1690 to 14 
million in 1780, making “the period the most dramatic in the history of the 
English press.”*’ The North American colonies experienced an even greater 
growth in terms of scale although significantly less in volume. The first 
successful, continuously operating American newspaper, The Boston News- 
Letter, only appeared in 1704, but, by the time of the American Revolution, 
some thirty-seven newspapers operated in the thirteen North American 


Colonies. Initially, these colonial weekly papers mostly reprinted news from 
other papers received or news related to ship arrivals, demonstrating the 
growing press’s symbiotic relationship with transoceanic commerce. Every 
ship that entered Boston’s harbor brought both news and papers from 
abroad, but also spread Boston’s papers to other nodes in the Atlantic 
communication web. 

The increased number of newspapers being published in the British 
Empire more effectively connected the disparate parts by decreasing the 
time in which information spread. In Boston, “The average age of London 
news dropped from 162 days in the hard years of the War of the Spanish 
Succession to 128 days by 1717 and continued to fall until the average was 


83 days by 1739.4! As the century wore on, information spread more 
quickly and efficiently throughout the British Atlantic World. The 
combination of a growing press on both sides of the Atlantic with an 
increasing number of ships traversing it effectively shrank the distance 
between places and fostered participation in a transatlantic imagined 
community. 

In particular, the easy circulation of information around the British 
Atlantic fostered its growing pan-Protestantism. Historian Thomas Kidd 
argues that “New England’s leading pastors, merchants, and officials were 
increasingly internationalist and ecumenically Protestant in the early 
eighteenth century.”*? Jonathan Edwards encouraged his congregation with 
reports of the charitable work of Halle Pietists, who in return 
“enthusiastically received” news of Edwards’s Connecticut River Valley 
awakening. Boston minister Benjamin Colman carried on an extensive 
correspondence with London dissenters John Guyse and Isaac Watts, with 
the latter providing a generous gift of books to Harvard. This 
correspondence went beyond just single individuals to involve overlapping 
groups of correspondents who shared letters with each other. For example, 
Ebenezer Wheelock “was a prolific religious communicator—a ‘chief 
intelligencer of revival news’” who circulated international news among 


his local counterparts.** These types of letter exchanges facilitated the 
creation of a “transatlantic community of saints” that connected people 


separated by geography, nationality, denominational adherence, and even 


theological differences.* 


The explosion of the popular press and the purposefulness of Protestant 
correspondence made early revivals news events and fostered future 
revivals. Benjamin Franklin’s coverage of Whitefield in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette exemplified this process. No evangelical himself, nevertheless 
“Franklin became Whitefield’s promoter and publicist in America, and 
Whitefield’s peregrinations made Franklin’s newspaper must reading for 
everyone curious about the Great Awakening.”*° Whitefield’s status as a 
transatlantic icon sold papers for Franklin, and Whitefield used Franklin’s 
reports of past mass meetings to draw larger crowds for the celebrity 
evangelist’s next appearance. The linkages created through writing 
especially connected the Calvinist revivals of New England with the 
Presbyterian ones of Scotland. Scottish revivalists celebrated the news of 
mass conversions coming from America, mirrored their techniques to 
produce their own awakenings, and interpreted the events through the lens 
of other reports.’ 

Correspondence and published reports spread news of revivals, but also 
created the conditions for their reception elsewhere. The self-promoting 
character of this correspondence can be seen in that of Whitefield, who 
communicated broadly with religious leaders on both sides of the 


Atlantic. Many of the letters Whitefield wrote appeared in newspapers 
and journals focused on spreading the Awakening, such as Bostonian 
Thomas Prince’s Christian History. The title of this particular publication is 
revealing because it notes that what was distinctive about this revival 
correspondence was the interpretive paradigm it gave to current events. By 
reprinting the letters of New England ministers with their Scottish and 
English counterparts, Prince rhetorically connected the local into the 
context of the global through linking the early evangelical mass meetings 
on both sides of the Atlantic as part of single phenomenon. The increased 
frequency of ships traversing the ocean created communication webs that 
allowed correspondents to share news, which simultaneously created 
content for the burgeoning publishing industry. 


CONCLUSION 


When Francis Moore accompanied James Oglethorpe to Georgia aboard the 
Simmonds in 1735, he encapsulated much of the mid-eighteenth-century 


British Empire’s social world. Appointed the new colony’s storekeeper, he 
had previously served as a factor at the Royal African Company’s fort at the 
mouth of the Gambia River. His chief fame derived from his later published 
accounts of both experiences in Travels into the Inland Parts of Africa and 
A Voyage to Georgia. He was a man intimately familiar with the expansion 
of the British Empire, its movement of people and goods around the 
Atlantic world, its conflicts with Catholic nations, and a print industry 
capitalizing the growing populace’s interest in these matters. He also 
witnessed some of the forces that would contribute to the birth of 
evangelicalism. Writing about the voyage to Georgia he noted that the 
Anglican “missionaries” conducted “Prayers twice a Day ... expounded the 
Scriptures, catechised the Children, and administer’d the Sacrament on 
Sundays.” Despite this established presence, however, a pan-Protestant 
tolerance prevailed as “Mr. Oglethorpe shew’d no Discountenance to any 
for being of different Persuasions in Religion. The Dissenters, of which 


there were many on board, particularly the Germans, sung Psalms and 


served God in their own way.” 


The political, demographic, and commercial order of the British Empire 
during the long eighteenth century created the conditions for evangelicalism 
to emerge on both sides of the Atlantic. The repeated warfare and constant 
threat from the growing power of Roman Catholic France shaped both the 
internal politics of the parliamentary monarchy and the external global 
politics of the Second Hundred Years War. This political order encouraged 
pan-Protestant unity especially in migration to Britain’s North American 
colonies and heightened the perceived threat of Catholicism. This first 
British “empire” rested less on actual political power of the metropole and 
more on the shared identity created by the growing commercial exchange of 
goods that tied the various colonial spaces together. All of these areas 
depended on the strength of Britain’s expanding maritime fleet that drew 
the disparate parts of Britain’s empire together and created the pathways 
through which early evangelicalism would spread. 
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CHAPTER 2 


JOHN COFFEY 


EVANGELICALISM is often associated with anti-intellectualism. According to 
Richard Hofstadter, the Great Awakening set the tone, prioritizing heart 
over mind, feeling over reasoning, activism over contemplation. Even if 
bookish divines endorsed them, the trans-Atlantic eighteenth-century 
revivals ended up unleashing a populist style of Protestantism. The 
authority of the learned ministry diminished as the influence of unlettered 


lay preachers soared.! Contemporary critics lambasted the new evangelists 
for their “enthusiasm,” reminiscent of the Puritan sectaries and at odds with 
the “reasonableness” to which the polite clergy aspired. In William 
Hogarth’s famous satirical print, George Whitefield’s preaching fosters 
“Credulity, Superstition, Fanaticism.” In the eyes of more recent critics, the 
revivalist tradition was a prime source of later Fundamentalism and 
Pentecostalism and “the scandal of the Evangelical mind.”? Revivalism 
taught American evangelicals in particular to disregard intellectual elites in 
favor of charismatic populists.” Is it a coincidence that in the twenty-first 
century revivalist evangelicals were among the keenest supporters of 
political populists who posed as defenders of the faithful: Donald Trump in 


the United States and Jair Bolsonaro in Brazil?* 

The irony is that the architects of early evangelicalism were intellectuals. 
In continental Europe, Lutheran Pietism was headquartered at the 
University of Halle, where its preeminent leader, August Hermann Francke, 
was professor of Greek and oriental languages. In England, John Wesley 
had been an Oxford don, a fellow of Lincoln College; throughout his life he 
remained an insatiable consumer and publisher of books. Or consider three 
Congregational divines who exercised an immense influence on later 
generations of evangelicals: Isaac Watts, the movement’s most popular 
hymnwriter; Philip Doddridge, its leading biblical commentator; and 


Jonathan Edwards, the most important theorist of “revival.” All three were 
deeply versed in contemporary philosophy, and, between them, they 
produced important works on logic, metaphysics, and ethics, as well as 
theology and biblical commentary. Intellectual historians struggle to 
accommodate such figures within a framework that pits reasonable religion 
against counter-Enlightenment. Evangelical divines are often typecast as a 
reactionary party within Protestantism, seeking to revive old-time religion, 
Reformation dogmas, or outdated superstitions (John Wesley’s gullibility 
over witchcraft being a case in point). However, these stereotypes prove 
hard to sustain. In Roy Porter’s Enlightenment, “evangelicalism” is defined 
by its opposition to rational religion and political reform, with John Wesley, 
Hannah More, and William Wilberforce leading the charge; yet Watts and 
Doddridge are enrolled in the ranks of the enlightened, their status as 


Lockean educators obscuring their affinity with evangelicalism.° In the 
works of Jonathan Israel, John Wesley is indexed as a “Counter- 
Enlightenment religious leader,” as is Jonathan Edwards, under whose sway 
the College of New Jersey is said to have opposed “most aspects of the 
Enlightenment.” Yet Edwards’s successor as college president, John 
Witherspoon, proves harder to categorize: “a stalwart champion of the 
popular Calvinist (anti-Enlightenment) wing of the Church of Scotland,” he 
somehow mutates into “a man of the Enlightenment” when he crosses the 
Atlantic.° 

In recent decades, various scholars have sought to move beyond the 
stereotypes of early evangelicalism as anti-intellectual or intellectually 
reactionary. There has been a rediscovery of the evangelical intelligentsia. 
W. R. Ward’s “intellectual history” of early evangelicalism redirects our 
gaze onto the Pietist intellectuals of continental Europe, whose esoteric 
preoccupations seem distant from the more conventional mental world of 
Anglo-American evangelicalism.’ In David Bebbington’s analysis of 
British evangelicalism, evangelical elites are closely attuned to trends in 
high culture, imbibing and diffusing the ethos of the Enlightenment and, 
later, of Romanticism. Edwards Studies has become a thriving academic 
field in its own right, and the publication of the Yale Works of Jonathan 
Edwards has revealed a Reformed theologian who was also profoundly 
innovative, a figure not easily pigeonholed.” Wesley Studies also flourishes 
and has established John Wesley as a revivalist intellectual, a “reasonable 


enthusiast.”!° Most recently, Bruce Hindmarsh has presented early 
evangelicalism as a movement both ancient and modern: drinking deeply 
from the wellsprings of Christian tradition and seriously engaged with the 
new science and the Enlightenment.!! As we shall see, this reappraisal of 
the evangelical mind is part of a larger trend toward putting religion back 
into the intellectual history of the eighteenth century. 

This chapter begins with the broader intellectual context before turning to 
the early evangelicals. In the first half of the chapter, we will see that the 
intellectual climate of the eighteenth century was variable: depending on 
time and place, it could be hostile or hospitable toward revealed religion. In 
the second half we will find that the intellectual culture of evangelicals was 
partly open and partly closed to the latest ideas, accommodating some while 
resisting others. Thus the chapter will plot a path between polarized 
accounts: a conflict thesis that views evangelicalism as anti-intellectual or 
counter-Enlightenment, and a compatibility thesis that overplays the affinity 
between evangelicals and the Enlightenment. We will see that evangelicals 
read the modern literati with a sense of alarm but also (at times) with a 
sense of appreciation. 


THE INTELLECTUAL CLIMATE: HOSTILE OR HOSPITABLE? 


Until recent decades, the intellectual history of the eighteenth century was 
dominated by a supersessionist narrative, just as its religious history was 
dominated by a declension narrative. The great French historian Paul 
Hazard identified a “crisis of the European mind” in the late seventeenth 
century, one that marked the beginning of the end for Christianity’s reign 
over Western thought.!™? When writing in whiggish mode, intellectual 
historians celebrated the new “Age of Reason” as the triumph of the 
Moderns over the Ancients, the dethronement of Aristotle by Descartes and 
Locke, the disenchantment of the world by the Scientific Revolution, and 
the displacement of “religion” by “philosophy.” Peter Gay, writing in the 
secular heyday of the 1960s, acclaimed “the rise of modern paganism.”'? In 


the work of Jonathan Israel, the secularizing “Radical Enlightenment” is 


still depicted as the true source of “intellectual modernity.” 14 


Recent historiography has qualified this picture, but eighteenth-century 
evangelicals had no doubt that true religion was gasping for air in an 


inhospitable intellectual climate. Their writings inveighed against “the 
modern apostles of infidelity,” “the literati of the present age,” “the new 
fashioned clergy,” “the mere philosophick moralists,” “the whole tribe of 
modern philosophers.” In his evangelical manifesto, A Practical View 
(1797), William Wilberforce lamented that “many of the most eminent of 
the literati of modern times have been professed unbelievers.” The modern 
age had bred “infidel writers,” “the literary opposers of Christianity, from 
Herbert [of Cherbury] to [David] Hume.” Clerical intellectuals like the 
Scottish Moderate William Robertson and the Anglican latitudinarian 
William Paley had defended Christianity against its critics, but, in doing so, 
they had watered down the faith, emphasizing “the moral and practical 
precepts” of Christian religion at the expense of its theological mysteries. 
Wilberforce traced this malaise to the later seventeenth century, when 
leading Anglican divines began to downplay “the peculiar doctrines” of 
Christianity: the corruption of human nature by original sin, the necessity of 
faith in Christ’s atoning sacrifice, the urgent need for nominal Christians to 
be regenerated and sanctified by the work of the Holy Spirit. What had 
followed was a dechristianization of culture. In the new genre of the 
English novel, with the honorable exception of the works of Samuel 


Richardson, Wilberforce observed that “the grand peculiarities of 
915 
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Christianity are almost vanished from view. 

Across the Protestant world, there had been a theological reaction against 
the austere Augustinian doctrines of the Reformers.!° Luther and Calvin, 
inspired by Augustine’s anti-Pelagian writings, had stressed the dire plight 
of human souls whose natural depravity made them incapable of saving 
themselves through good deeds. Facing the wrath of God and the prospect 
of eternal torment in hell, their only hope lay in the saving grace of the 


sovereign God who had wondrously predestined some souls to be saved.!’ 
Augustinian soteriology had always had its critics, but from the later 
seventeenth century they were increasingly numerous, vocal, and 
persuasive. Why, they asked, had God withheld his saving grace from many 
(perhaps most) of the human race, created in his image? Was it not unjust 
that men were condemned to hell because of a sinful nature they had 
inherited from Adam? How could a loving God consign a great mass of 
mankind to eternal torment? Such questions prompted a wave of theological 
revisionism. A key figure was the Dutch Reformed divine, Jacob Arminius, 
who argued (contra Calvin) that sufficient saving grace was available to all 


human persons, who were each endowed with the freedom to resist or 
receive it. Later Dutch Arminians (the Remonstrants) went beyond 
Arminius in challenging Augustinian orthodoxy. Led by figures like Simon 
Episcopius, Philip van Limborch and Jean Le Clerc, they challenged 
traditional Reformed views of the Trinity, original sin, atonement and 
justification by faith, and eternal punishment.'® By the early eighteenth 
century, it seemed as if Reformed divines in Geneva, particularly Jean- 
Alphonse Turretin, were on a similar path.!? 

Among their fellow travelers were many Anglican Arminians. Reacting 
against the antinomianism of radical Puritans, Richard Allestree and 
numerous others broke with the central dogma of Luther’s Reformation— 
justification by faith alone—teaching instead that justification was 


conditional on a pious life.?? Jeremy Taylor critiqued Augustine’s doctrine 


of original sin, suggesting that humans did not inherit the guilt of Adam.7! 


In a controversial sermon on hell, Archbishop Tillotson suggested that the 


fate of the impenitent might be annihilation rather than eternal torments.” 


Compared to the awe-ful Deity of Augustine or Calvin, Tillotson’s God 
seemed mild and benign. The archbishop’s chief doctrinal ally, the bishop 
of Salisbury, Gilbert Burnet, was a personal friend of Limborch and Le 
Clerc and notorious for advocating a loose interpretation of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles.” Tillotson and Burnet were Latitudinarians, advocates of a broad 
church, one that could accommodate doctrinal diversity and even moderate 
Dissenters. Theirs was an ameliorated version of Protestant Christianity, 
and it shaped the sanguine outlook of many eighteenth-century clergy who 


presented their parishioners with a reassuring view of God and the 


prospects of salvation.” 


To their Reformed critics, it seemed that these neo-Arminians were on a 
slippery slope. John Locke’s Reasonableness of Christianity (1695) showed 
just how far one could slide for he reclassified the Trinity and other 
traditional fundamentals as non-essential. His doctrinal minimalism led to 
charges of Socinianism (charges that his private manuscripts substantiate).”° 
Originating in the radical Reformation of the sixteenth century, the 
Socinians had gone beyond the ancient heretic Arius by denying even the 
pre-existence of Christ, seeing Jesus instead as a man divinized by God for 
his holy life and ethical teaching.*° Few Anglicans were willing to go this 
far, but the Church of England was rocked by a series of Trinitarian 


controversies. William Sherlock’s attempt to reformulate the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the terms of the new philosophy generated heated debate: critics 
charged that by speaking of the “self-consciousness” of each person of the 
Trinity he had inadvertently crossed over into tritheism. Even more 
controversial was Samuel Clarke’s Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity (1712), 
a work widely classified as Arian. Within the Church of Scotland, similar 
controversies erupted in the later 1710s and 1720s, when John Simson was 


accused (and acquitted) first of Arminianism and later of Arianism.” As 
contemporaries suspected, there was widespread sympathy for such figures, 
though many who witnessed these heresy hunts decided to keep their 


thoughts to themselves. Among them was Sir Isaac Newton, whose private 


manuscripts reveal him to be fiercely anti-Trinitarian.”® 


Others went further still, questioning the very notion of revealed religion 
and arguing for a minimalist natural religion. The Deists, among them 
Anthony Collins, Matthew Tindal, and John Toland, took inspiration from 
Locke but went beyond him, eschewing all the “mysteries” of the Christian 
faith. Their message was encapsulated in the title of one of Toland’s books: 
Christianity not Mysterious. Deists still claimed to be Christians, but saw 
Christ as a teacher of natural religion whose simple message had been 
corrupted by later generations who reimagined him as a divine miracle 
worker. Going beyond the Socinians, they denied biblical authority, the 
virgin birth, and the miracles and messiahship of Christ, as well as his 
resurrection and Second Coming.”” Deists and religious sceptics from 
Thomas Hobbes to Hermann Samuel Reimarus were able to draw on a 
wealth of late humanistic biblical scholarship which could be used to cast 
doubt on the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, the transmission of the 


original text, or even the historicity of the Gospels.° The full impact of this 
was not felt until the nineteenth century, with the rise of German “higher 
criticism,” but already in the eighteenth century the Reformation Bible was 
being challenged by the Enlightenment Bible, an ancient text to be studied 
like any other.”' The Deist critique of the Bible had considerable traction 
with cultural elites, including Thomas Jefferson, who created his own 
demythologized version of the Gospels using scissors and paste.”” 
Eventually, Tom Paine would make the moral case against the Bible 
available to a mass audience in his bestselling polemic, The Age of Reason 
(1793). 


Alongside these theological challenges, traditional believers had to come 
to terms with profound philosophical shifts. The leading philosophers of the 
seventeenth-century— Rene Descartes and Pierre Gassendi in France, 
Francis Bacon, Thomas Hobbes and John Locke in England—had launched 
a full-scale assault on the Aristotelian philosophy that had been taught in 
European universities and wedded to Western theology since Aquinas in the 
thirteenth century. For many Protestant divines, this was profoundly 
disconcerting. Protestants had utilized the tools of humanist erudition in 
defense of the Reformation, but they had also deployed the categories and 
techniques of scholasticism to buttress Reformed and Lutheran systems. In 
the Netherlands, the orthodox Calvinists around Gisbertus Voetius led the 


opposition to Descartes.” In England, the Puritan divine Richard Baxter 
was profoundly exercised by the threat posed by the new “mechanical 
philosophy” associated with Descartes, Gassendi, Hobbes, and the Royal 
Society. Both Voetius and Baxter were famous for their promotion of piety, 
and their defense of Aristotelian scholasticism was motivated by the 
apprehension that Cartesianism and the other new philosophies would 
undermine the doctrinal foundations of Christian devotion. As a defender of 
the Royal Society noted, its critics took the view that “Philosophy and 
Divinity are so interwoven by the School-men, that it cannot be safe to 
separate them; new Philosophy will bring in new Divinity; and freedom in 
the one will make men desire a liberty in the other.” The concept of 
“substance,” for example, had long been used to explicate the doctrines of 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, and original sin; without it, these doctrines 
seemed to be in jeopardy. Baxter welcomed the genuine advances of the 
new science, especially in astronomy and in the use of microscopes, 
telescopes, and experiment, but he worried about the new metaphysics that 
accompanied it. Gassendi’s notion of a material soul was a threat to 
traditional Christian teaching about the immortality of the soul; Hobbes’s 
materialist necessitarianism destroyed human free will and divine 
providence.** The ultimate fear was that mechanical philosophy would 
issue in atheism, something of which Hobbes was accused and of which the 
Jewish thinker Benedict Spinoza was guilty insofar as he taught that God 
and Nature were one and the same. Both philosophers were charged with 
reviving the Epicureanism of Lucretius. 

The philosophers of the seventeenth century were the progenitors of the 
Enlightenment, the intellectual movement that exercised such a profound 


influence on eighteenth-century thought. Here, too, orthodox Protestants 
found much to alarm them, even in Britain, where the Enlightenment 
typically worked with religion rather than against it. In moral philosophy, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury and Francis Hutcheson challenged Augustinian 
anthropology with a much more sanguine view of human nature, one 
endowed with a moral sense and a natural propensity toward benevolence. 
This appeared to set ethics on a naturalistic basis, obviating the need for 


supernatural grace and regeneration.*> The skeptical Scottish philosopher 
David Hume questioned theism itself, developing an emphatically 
naturalistic account of religion, human nature, and human history. Equally 
disturbing was the historiography of Edward Gibbon, whose Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire (1776-1789) blamed Christianity for fatally 
weakening the empire and plunging Europe into centuries of barbarism and 
intellectual darkness. With Gibbon, as with Voltaire, Christianity was 
subjected to ridicule as much as argument. Not only was this shocking; it 


also presented a different kind of challenge to Christian apologists. “Who,” 


asked William Paley, “can refute a sneer?’”° 


If the British Enlightenment was bad, the Enlightenment in continental 
Europe was worse. Outright atheism had little appeal in eighteenth-century 
Britain, and Hume’s radical skepticism precluded dogmatic atheism, but the 
metaphysical naturalism of Spinoza was widely disseminated across Europe 
and there were whispers of a notorious clandestine manuscript exposing 
“the three imposters”: Moses, Christ, and Mohammed. Among the French 
philosophes, Montesquieu and Voltaire were Deists, but an atheist minority 
had emerged by the 1720s, and, from the 1750s, it found vocal spokesmen 
in Denis Diderot and the Baron D’Holbach.?’ In Germany, too, the 
moderate Enlightenment of Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz and Christian 
Thomasius, who both sought to reform Christianity from within, was losing 
ground in the later eighteenth century to the post-Christian philosophy of 
Immanuel Kant. 

Equally disturbing was the Enlightenment critique of traditional Christian 
mores. In his Fables of the Bees (1714), Bernard Mandeville argued that 
private vices actually contribute to public virtue—personal avarice, for 
example, drove conspicuous consumption, and consumption helped the 
national economy. The period witnessed what has been called “the first 
sexual revolution,” and the Enlightenment reaction against “fanaticism” and 
“puritanism” was often used to justify a more relaxed attitude toward 


sexuality. Taboos against homosexuality were questioned, notably by 
Jeremy Bentham (though like Locke and Newton he left his most radical 
thoughts unpublished).”® Similarly, the Christian taboo against suicide was 
critiqued by Hume and by Goethe.*’ In the minds of many Christians, 
infidelity walked hand in hand with license. The eighteenth-century mind 
appeared decadent as well as godless. 

There is, however, another side to the story, one that historians have 
sought to reconstruct over the past generation. In recent historiography, the 
climate facing early evangelicals now looks somewhat more favorable than 
in older accounts. Thus the Church of England, far from being the moribund 
institution depicted by later evangelical and high church historians, showed 
many signs of life, from voluntary societies to its vigorous response to 


Deism.*° Jonathan Clark has argued that “early Methodist throve most 
within Anglicanism ... extending Anglican religiosity more than negating 
it”; the revival may be seen as “evidence of the strength of English popular 


religiosity rather than of a spiritual vacuum.”*' Even Calvinism had not 
suffered a total eclipse. Recent work on the Church of England shows that 
there remained an influential phalanx of Reformed divines at Oxford in the 
later Stuart era, and in the early eighteenth-century the Reformed 
conformist John Edwards was widely appreciated for his defense of 
orthodox Trinitarianism and his critique of John Locke.” It was his 
writings, among others, that nourished the new-found Calvinism of George 
Whitefield from the late 1730s. In Scotland and New England, Reformed 


orthodoxy was still well entrenched on the eve of the Evangelical Revival.” 
Moreover, it would be wrong to assume that English Arminians were 
necessarily drifting toward Socinianism. It is vital to distinguish between 
the more traditional Arminian divines and those sympathetic to the Dutch 
Remonstrant theologians such as Philip van Limborch. Historians have 
given the lion’s share of attention to the latter group, led by Tillotson and 
Burnet, but their conservative Arminian critics, such as Joseph Beaumont at 
Cambridge and Jonathan Edwards of Oxford, staunchly defended traditional 


Reformation teaching on the Trinity, original sin, and the atonement.** A 
generation later, the Arminian Daniel Waterland mounted a powerful 
defense of Trinitarian orthodoxy within the Church.” The Trinitarian 
Arminianism of the Wesleys owed much to the Anglican mainstream. 


Piety and learning still walked hand in hand. Evangelicals could draw on 
a formidable arsenal of apologetics, from Pascal’s Pensées (1670) and 
Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion (1736) to James Beattie’s Essay on 
Truth (1770) and William Paley’s Evidences of Christianity (1794) and 
Natural Theology (1802). Despite the appeal of Deism, Christianity retained 
its intellectual respectability. Cutting-edge biblical scholarship may have 
been cited by Deists for skeptical purposes, but it was largely produced by 
Christian intellectuals in the service of faith.*° While the new mechanical 
philosophy threatened the hegemony of Aristotelianism, it was often taken 
to be entirely compatible with theism. The chemist Robert Boyle, among 
the greatest of seventeenth-century natural philosophers, was also an 
accomplished philosophical theologian. In his mind, ancient classical 
thought had mistakenly reified (even deified) nature, treating it as “a kind of 
Goddess,” an animate and intelligent force. The mechanical philosophy, by 
contrast, returned nature to its proper place: by removing intermediaries 
between God and the world, it underscored divine sovereignty and made 
room for divine agency. In his will, Boyle endowed a series of lectures for 
the defense of the Christian religion against atheism, and the so-called 
Boyle Lectures helped to shape a tradition of physico-theology that 
remained influential until Darwin.*’ The atheism of Diderot and D’Holbach 
met with stern resistance from the Deist Voltaire and gained little traction in 
England until the early nineteenth century, when it was adopted by literary 
figures such as William Godwin, John Keats, and Percy Bysshe Shelley, as 
well as polemical freethinkers such as Richard Carlile. Across the English- 
speaking world, the picture was the same—atheism was socially and 
intellectually disreputable, and few professed it.*? 

Indeed, historians increasingly recognize that the mainstream of the 
European Enlightenment was not necessarily hostile to revealed religion, 
even if it sought to reformulate it. Its main focus was on human betterment 
in this life, and it “concentrated on understanding the means of progress in 
human society, not on demolishing belief” in an afterlife.*? Scholars have 
begun to talk about “the religious Enlightenment,’ England’s “clerical 
Enlightenment,” “the Arminian Enlightenment,” and “the Catholic 
Enlightenment.””° The Enlightenment was a phenomenon within the 
churches, not merely outside them. In Germany, major thinkers of the early 
Enlightenment, including Samuel Pufendorf and Leibniz, were 


accomplished lay theologians.”' The Church of England boasted 
philosopher-bishops such as Joseph Butler and George Berkeley, as well as 
that great English man of letters, Samuel Johnson, a devout high 
churchman. Edward Gibbon might sneer at Christianity, but he owed much 
to the Arminian Enlightenment of London and Lausanne. In Scotland, the 
skepticism of David Hume was counterbalanced by the clerical intellectuals 
of the Scottish Enlightenment: Francis Hutcheson, William Robertson, 
Hugh Blair, Adam Ferguson, and (most notably) Thomas Reid.° * In colonial 


America, Reid’s common sense philosophy would be woven into a 


powerful synthesis with evangelical Protestantism and republicanism.” 


EVANGELICAL INTELLECTUAL CULTURE: OPEN OR CLOSED? 


There was plenty, in other words, for evangelical minds to chew over, both 
palatable and unpalatable. Of course, many evangelicals had little interest in 
the latest thoughts of the intelligentsia. Evangelicalism was, first and 
foremost, a popular movement. Indeed, many of its preachers, especially 
among the Methodists and Baptists, had little formal education.’ Francis 
Asbury, the most important leader of early American Methodism, became 
an apprentice at the age of fourteen; the Canadian Maritimes revivalist, 
Henry Alline, ended his formal education at twelve; Isaac Backus and 
Christmas Evans had been farm boys; Andrew Fuller had worked on the 
land; the Scottish Seceder, John Brown of Haddington, son of a weaver and 
salmon fisher, had worked as a shepherd; the Primitive Methodist, Hugh 
Bourne, had been a carpenter; John Newton was a sailor and slave ship 
captain; William Carey, a shoemaker. If we turn to the Black evangelicals of 
this era, their access to formal education was even more limited. Richard 
Allen, the founder of the African Methodist Episcopal Church (the AME), 
had been enslaved on a plantation. Other Black Methodists and Baptists 
born into slavery included David George, Jupiter Hammon, Absalom Jones, 
Boston King, George Liele, and John Marrant. Some Black evangelicals 
had been victims of the Atlantic slave trade, notably Phillis Wheatley, 
Ottobah Cugoano, and (by his own account) Olaudah Equiano. 

It is remarkable how many of these figures became accomplished writers. 
Newton excelled in many genres (sermons, letters, memoirs, hymns); 
Backus was a prolific historian and polemicist; Fuller, the most respected of 


Baptist theologians; Brown taught himself Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Persian, Ethiopian, Arabic, and modern European languages, equipping 
himself for his life’s work as a biblical commentator; Carey also studied 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew in his spare time and, in India, would turn 
himself into a distinguished botanist and orientalist, expert in no fewer than 
six Indian languages. In the Black Atlantic world, one of the most eloquent 
of African American preachers, Harry Hosier, never learned to read, but 
evangelicals predominated among the first generation of published Black 


authors in English.” Wheatley was a celebrated poet, Cugoano wrote the 
first abolitionist tract by a former slave, and Equiano published a seminal 
and bestselling autobiography. Their rise to literary renown owed much to 
the stimulus and patronage offered by the evangelical subculture as well as 
to their own autodidacticism. Black converts enjoyed the sponsorship of 
patrons like the Countess of Huntingdon, and evangelicalism prized and 
fostered literacy for the access it gave to Holy Scripture and godly books. 


Popular evangelicalism could nurture the life of the mind.° $ 

By contrast, many evangelical leaders had enjoyed an elite education. 
This was especially true of those heirs of the magisterial Reformation, the 
Lutherans, Anglicans, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists. Phillip Spener 
had taught philology and history at the University of Strassbourg, while 
August Herman Francke had studied and taught at the University of Leipzig 
as well as being one of the earliest members of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences. Among the Moravians, August Spangenberg lectured at the 
University of Jena before taking up a chair at the University of Halle; Peter 
Bohler studied at the Frankfurt Gymnasium, Jena, and Leipzig; and 
Nicholas von Zinzendorf was a student at the University of Wittenberg. In 
England, numerous Anglican evangelical divines were graduates of Oxford 
or Cambridge, beginning with George Whitefield and John Wesley. Despite 
the notorious expulsion of evangelical students from St. Edmunds Hall, 
Oxford, in 1768, evangelicals would establish a foothold in both 
universities during the later eighteenth century. In Cambridge, by the late 
eighteenth century, Magdalene College and Queens’ College (under its 
President Isaac Milner) each had a number of evangelical fellows, and 
Milner held Sir Isaac Newton’s former chair as Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics. English Nonconformist clergy (especially Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists) were usually educated at one of the network of 
Dissenting Academies, often admired for the rigor of their educational 


regime. The Scottish universities attracted a significant number of English 
Dissenters, and although they were under the sway of the Moderates from 
the mid-eighteenth century, they produced significant numbers of 
evangelical clergy, including the Moderates’ sharpest critic, Witherspoon, 
who had studied alongside William Robertson. In New England, Harvard 
was under the control of the Old Light critics of the Great Awakening, but 
many evangelical leaders were educated at Yale College, including Jonathan 
Edwards, David Brainerd, Joseph Bellamy, Aaron Burr, and Timothy 
Dwight. 

The early evangelicals also established their own institutions of higher 
education. In Prussia, Francke and his fellow Pietists founded the 
University of Halle (1694), as well as an orphanage and a college for 
oriental studies that together served as a center of learning and scientific 


community.°’ In England, on a much more modest scale, Doddridge’s 
Dissenting Academy at Northampton and the Baptists’ Bristol Academy 
produced a long line of distinguished alumni, including Robert Hall Jr., the 
most renowned Baptist preacher of the early nineteenth century. The 
Countess of Huntingdon sponsored the foundation of Trevecca College, the 
main training institute for Calvinistic Methodists. The London Missionary 
Society established the Gosport Academy—among its graduates was Robert 
Morison, pioneer missionary to China. In North America, as Ned Landsman 
observes, revivalists had “an usually powerful impact on the development 
of higher education,” establishing “an evangelical educational empire.” 8 In 
1746, Presbyterian revivalists set up the College of New Jersey (later 
Princeton University). In New England, Dartmouth College had its origins 
in the Indian college founded by Eleazar Wheelock and named after its 
English evangelical patron, Lord Dartmouth. Another Ivy League 
institution, Brown University, traces its origins to Rhode Island College, 
founded by Baptists in 1764, and Rutgers University grew out of New 
Jersey’s Queen’s College, established by Dutch Reformed Pietists in 
1766.” 

These institutions were far from homogeneous and some (such as 
Trevecca College) were more practical than academic in orientation. Yet the 
curricula of evangelical institutions often kept abreast of the new learning. 
The University of Halle was on the cutting edge of contemporary erudition, 
equipped with barometers, air pumps, and other scientific instruments. 
Francke opposed scholastic methods and fostered an eclectic approach that 


for a while at least gelled with the early Enlightenment. Doddridge had 
been educated in a hybrid course of study, beginning with the traditional 
Aristotelian logic of Franco Burgersdijk before proceeding in his second 
year to study Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding. However, 
when he came to construct his own curriculum, he substituted Isaac Watts’ 
Logic for Burgersdijk, and his posthumously published Course of Lectures 
(1763) cited Locke’s Essay 115 times, more than any other text, while never 
once citing Aquinas or Scotus. Besides being among the first Dissenting 
tutors to “dispense entirely with Aristotelian instruction in favour of an 
approach based on Locke,” Doddridge was also “one of the first to use 
English as the principal language of instruction, rather than Latin.” The 
Gosport Academy was run by David Bogue, a graduate of the University of 
Edinburgh, who lectured “on an encyclopaedic range of topics that spanned 
a wide multitude of scientific and humanistic disciplines, including but not 
limited to astronomy, theology, geography, philosophy, history, rhetoric, and 
linguistics.” Bogue aimed to train missionary educators who could earn 
their way by teaching and translating, and establish school systems. 
Theologically, Bogue was a moderate Calvinist who inducted his students 
in the Reformed Puritan tradition; in his philosophy lectures, however, he 
recommended the reading of Locke, Nicholas Malebranche, Berkeley, 
Hume, Reid, and Dugald Stewart, as well as Watts and Doddridge. In 
addition, students were expected to study the Greek and Latin classics and 
begin learning the foreign languages they would need on the mission 
field.°! 

At Princeton, the idealism of Jonathan Edwards (influenced by 
Malebranche and Berkeley) was briefly in vogue, but, under Witherspoon, it 
was soon displaced by the less rarefied philosophy of the Scottish 
Enlightenment. In his own Lectures on Moral Philosophy, Witherspoon 
drew appreciatively on the works of Francis Hutcheson, Thomas Reid, and 
James Beattie, though his Lectures on Divinity followed the line of late 
Reformed orthodox theologians such as Herman Witsius and Benedict 
Pictet. Among his successors, Samuel Stanhope Smith (College President 
from 1795 to 1812) sought a closer rapprochement with natural science and 
the Enlightenment, as befitted a member of the American Philosophical 
Society; his nemesis and successor, Ashbel Green, fearing the inroads of 


rationalism, sought to reinforce the institution’s Reformed orthodoxy.°? 


Given this institutional setting, it is not surprising that the elite 
evangelical leaders of the eighteenth century were well-read in modern 
thought. Indeed, in contrast to the seventeenth-century defenders of 
Reformed orthodoxy, they were more inclined to privilege the moderns over 
the ancients (Plato and Aristotle). In his Philosophical Essays, Watts traced 
his intellectual inquisitiveness to “my reading the first book of Descartes’ 


Principles in the very Beginning of my Studies.”®? He praised Bacon, 
Descartes, and Gassendi for “freeing the world from the long slavery of 
Aristotle.”°* Edwards tell us that when he first encountered Locke’s Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding, he fell upon it like a “greedy miser” 
gathering gold. Wesley produced an abridgement of Locke’s Essay in the 
Arminian Magazine. The garden of Hannah More’s home in Somerset 
boasted an urn presented by the bluestocking Elizabeth Montagu and 
dedicated to the memory of Locke. Zinzendorf had a fondness for Pierre 
Bayle’s Dictionnaire Historique et Critique: in that arsenal of the 


Enlightenment, the radical Pietist found a fideist skepticism toward 


architectonic theological systems.° 


We know much more than we used to about evangelical reading in the 
eighteenth century. Peter Theusen’s edition of the book catalogues of 
Jonathan Edwards has revealed the extent of his reading. Edwards kept a 
“Catalogue” of books that interested him from 1722 to the end of his life, 
and his “Account Book” records books he lent to colleagues, friends, and 
family. They show that his reading concentrated heavily on the work of 
Reformed orthodox divines, from William Perkins and William Ames to 
John Owen, Francis Turretin, Herman Witsius, and Johann Fredrich Stapfer. 
At the same time, Edwards was very familiar with the writings of English 
Latitudinarian divines and with philosophers such as Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, and Malebranche. He pored over literary periodicals from London, 
“and spent his whole career reaching across the Atlantic for the latest in 
European Enlightenment thought.” As an eager participant in both the 
secular “republic of letters” and its evangelical counterpart, his work was 
defined by the tension between “Reformed orthodoxy and Enlightenment 
latitude.””°° 

Among the transatlantic book suppliers on whom Edwards relied was the 
Church of Scotland minister, John Erskine. Based as he was in Edinburgh, 
one of the central nodes of the Enlightenment, Erskine was fully abreast of 


contemporary thought, even keeping a close eye on the latest publications 
in German, which he parceled and posted to his contacts in colonial 
America.’ Knud Haakonssen describes Erskine as a “clerical critic of 
Enlightenment moral thought” but acknowledges that, as the son of an 


eminent jurist, he “proved himself well versed in Grotius, Pufendorf, and 


Carmichael when he needed them in his polemics.” 


The reading of William Wilberforce provides another instructive case 
study. Several hundred of his books—many of them marked and annotated 


—are still on display at the Wilberforce House Museum in Hull.°” He never 
matched the prodigious reading habits and vast personal libraries of 
Victorian titans like Gladstone or Disraeli, but, after a number of lengthy 
conversations with him, Europe’s leading female intellectual, Germaine de 
Staél, could attest that he was “remarkably well-versed in everything 
pertaining to literature and that lofty philosophy based on religion.”’? His 
manuscript diaries, in which he often recorded his reading, show him 
perusing Voltaire’s Candide while memorizing Scripture, Hume’s History of 
England alongside the Greek New Testament, and Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall while absorbing Edwards’s Treatise Concerning the Religious 
Affections. He was particularly well-read in Scottish Enlightenment authors, 
including Adam Smith, Adam Ferguson, William Robertson, Hugh Blair, 
and Dugald Stewart.’! But he had also studied Montesquieu, and cited 


Rousseau’s novel Julie against dueling while declaring “the school of 


Rousseau” opposed to “the school of Christ.”’? 


In some cases, elite evangelicals were personally familiar with celebrated 
Enlightenment figures. August Francke collaborated with Leibniz and 
recruited professors of the caliber of Christian Thomasius and Christian 
Wolff. In Philadelphia, the sermons and journals of George Whitefield were 
published by Benjamin Franklin, and the two men enjoyed an unlikely 
friendship.’? At Old Greyfriars’ Church, John Erskine shared a pulpit with 
the Moderate divine William Robertson, famous for his historical works. 
Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia lodged with George Whitefield in London 
but received his medical training at Edinburgh, where he became 
acquainted with David Hume, through whom he was introduced to the 
Parisian salon of the Baron d’Holbach, notorious for its atheism. In later 
years, when he was a devout Christian of indeterminate denominational 
affiliation, Rush would help to reconcile his old friends Thomas Jefferson 


and John Adams.’* Samuel Stanhope Smith studied with James Madison at 
Princeton and corresponded with Madison on free will and with Jefferson 
on education. Wilberforce met, conversed, and corresponded with a host of 
famous writers: Edmund Burke, Adam Smith, Erasmus Darwin, Adam 
Ferguson, Jeremy Bentham, James Mill, William Wordsworth, Robert 
Southey, and Sir Walter Scott. 

However, relations were not always cordial. Evangelical elites set 
themselves apart from the “worldly” social settings in which Enlightenment 
ideas circulated: salons, masonic lodges, gentlemen’s clubs, theaters. At 
Halle, growing tensions between the Pietist theologians and the Aufklarer 
culminated in the expulsion of the philosopher Christian Wolff in 1723.” In 
Scotland, the Popular Party in the Kirk expressed their consternation at the 
Moderates’ friendship with David Hume by attacking the philosopher in the 
General Assembly of 1753 for his “most rude and open attacks upon the 
glorious Gospel of Christ.”’° In Cambridge, in the 1790s, Isaac Milner led 
the charge against the Unitarian William Frend, who was declared 


“banished from the University” for his attack on the Anglican liturgy. ’’ 
Even when they praised the literati, evangelicals gave them a mixed 
reception. Locke provides a prime example. His Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding was admired by evangelical intellectuals, but they were 
selective in their appropriation, and, in recent years, scholars have 
questioned their “Lockean” credentials. Philip Doddridge had “drunk 
deeply of Locke’s philosophy,” especially his epistemology. But, like Isaac 
Watts, he was critical of aspects of Locke’s metaphysics: the Dissenters 
worried that Locke’s speculations about thinking matter and extended spirit 
undermined the vital distinction between body and soul and threw into 
question the immortality of the soul. Locke’s claim that personal identity 
was tied to consciousness seemed to be at odds with the traditional view 
that personal identity consisted in “the same soul united to the same body,” 
a definition that supported the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. 
Doddridge and Watts also demurred at Locke’s insistence that the human 
will was determined rather than “free,” fearing that this would undermine 
human responsibility. Evangelical commitment to traditional Christian 
doctrines produced significant reservations about Lockean philosophy. ”® 
The Lockean credentials of Jonathan Edwards and John Wesley are even 
more questionable. Reading Locke’s Essay may have contributed to 


Edwards’s intellectual awakening, but he moved decisively beyond (and 
against) Locke in his defense of the “spiritual sense,” risking the charge of 
“enthusiasm.” Far from being a thoroughgoing Lockean, as Perry Miller 
claimed, Edwards diverged fundamentally from Locke in logic and 


metaphysics. ’? Although Wesley had required his Oxford students to read 
Locke’s Essay in the 1720s and 1730s, it was in a bowdlerized edition that 
downplayed the text’s skepticism and materialism. When Wesley read the 
original in 1781, he was still impressed by “this deep, solid, weighty 
treatise,” noting the author’s “fear of God, and reverence for his word.” He 
concurred with Locke’s rejection of innate ideas and admired his defense of 
free will, the longest section of Wesley’s abridgement in the Arminian 
Magazine. Yet Wesley had no patience for Locke’s “vain design” “to drive 
Aristotle’s Logic out of the world,” and he consistently favored the ancient 
over against the modern philosopher. The most thorough analysis of Wesley 


on Locke concludes that the Methodist was not “in any significant sense 


Lockean.”” 


A recent study of Hannah More finds that she was engaged in “the 
conservative appropriation of Enlightenment philosophy” and “the project 
of reforming Locke.” The charity schools she established in Somerset were 
informed by the associational psychology of Locke’s Essay and the 
pedagogical principles of his treatise Some Thoughts Concerning 
Education. Yet there are signs that More (like Doddridge) was disturbed by 
“the latent materialism of Locke’s thought,” for she sought to distance the 
British Enlightenment from the pernicious ideas of the French philosophes 
and the German literati, Voltaire, and Goethe. Her writings were designed 


“to realign Enlightenment thought with Christian morality,” against the 


feminism of Mary Wollstonecraft and the novels of William Godwin.®! 


This selective appropriation of Locke epitomizes the evangelical 
reception of Enlightenment thought more generally. Early evangelicalism 
was defined by its hostility to both the irreligious and the religious 
Enlightenment. The theological revisionism of Christian leaders was 
deemed as problematic as the shocking impiety of Voltaire, Gibbon, or Tom 
Paine. Evangelicals frequently charged the polite clergy of abandoning 
Reformation verities and soft-pedaling traditional Christian doctrines: the 
Trinity, the deity of Christ, the inherited guilt and depravity of human 
nature, eternal punishment, the necessity of Christ’s atoning sacrifice for 
salvation, and the work of the Holy Spirit. At their most militant, 


evangelicals accused the clergy of being “unconverted”: this was the charge 
made by Gilbert Tennent in North America and by George Whitefield 
against Tillotson, who allegedly knew no more of Christianity than 


Mahomet.°? Elsewhere, evangelicals critiqued the fashionable clergy in 
satire (most famously in Witherspoon’s Ecclesiastical Characteristics), 
poetry (in Cowper’s The Task), or polite prose (in Wilberforce’s Practical 
View). Evangelical hymns assaulted Enlightenment sensibilities, drenched 
as they were in references to the Incarnate God, man’s worm-like status, 
God’s wrath, Christ’s blood, and the Spirit’s outpouring. 

Beyond the field of theology, evangelicals raised the alarm at the 
secularizing tendencies of the Enlightenment. In moral philosophy, 
Jonathan Edwards wrote The Nature of True Virtue (1765) to counteract the 
naturalistic ethics promoted by Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, while Thomas 
Gisborne’s Principles of Moral Philosophy (1789) pitted the divine 
imperatives of Scripture against the expedient calculations of William 
Paley’s utilitarian thought. A genre of evangelical historiography aimed to 
reassert a providential (and revivalist) interpretation of the past as an 


antidote to the anti-providentialism of Gibbon and Hume and the muted 


providentialism of William Robertson.’ 


Yet, even in matters theological, evangelicals were influenced by new 
intellectual currents. As David Sytsma observes, the evangelical break with 
Aristotelian scholasticism constitutes “a remarkable discontinuity in early 
modern intellectual history.”** The Reformed orthodox of the seventeenth 
century feared that “new philosophy” would usher in “new theology,” and 
so it proved. Yet evangelicals who prided themselves on their faithfulness to 
old paths did not share the Puritan investment in scholastic divinity, 
including Aquinas. They valued Puritan writers for their practical divinity; 
the great scholastic treatises over which the likes of Baxter and Samuel 
Rutherford had labored were left to gather dust, whereas their evangelistic 
and devotional works went through numerous reprintings. Evangelicals, 
like their contemporaries, had little patience for scholastic “jargon” and 
intricate controversies. Compared to the Reformers and the Reformed 
orthodox, they were not steeped in patristic and medieval thought. 

Their leading intellectuals, Watts, Doddridge, and Edwards, did study the 
Reformed scholastics, but ended up fostering theological innovation. Watts 
had written emphatically Trinitarian hymns, but in his later years he 
engaged in a futile attempt to revise Athanasian formulations in a way that 


would reconcile the rival camps in the Trinitarian controversy. Doddridge 
was strictly impartial in his summaries of intra-Protestant doctrinal 
controversies, and his pupils went in different directions, toward Rational 
Dissent or evangelical Dissent. Although Edwards was a staunch defender 
of Trinitarianism and the orthodox Calvinism of the Synod of Dort, his 
immersion in the new philosophy led him toward bold and innovative 
theologizing. His philosophical theology has been described as “strange” 
and “exotic,” built as it was on controversial metaphysical doctrines: 
idealism (the claim that “all existence is perception” and that the world only 
exists in the mind of God, not as an independent physical entity); 
occasionalism (the belief that God is the sole causal agent and engaged in 
continually creating the world); panentheism (the contention that creation is 
an emanation of God and exists within the divine being); and 
necessitarianism (a deterministic account of all human action).®° The early 
evangelicals were critical, and often hostile, to the theological revisionism 
of the moderate Enlightenment, but it is somewhat misleading to see them 
as simply as the orthodox or conservative party within Protestantism. 
Indeed, evangelicals often endorsed the Enlightenment critique of 
“bigotry” and its call for “toleration.” German Pietists sought to mediate 
across the confessional divide that separated Lutherans from Reformed, and 
Anglophone evangelicalism brought together Anglicans and Dissenters. 
Whitefield and Wesley led the way in condemning ecclesiastical bigotry, 
portraying themselves as open-hearted lovers of Christian unity. Moreover, 
as a voluntarist movement with little by way of state support, English- 
speaking evangelicals typically thought that Locke was right on toleration. 
In the wake of the Great Awakening, the Congregationalist Elisha Williams 
(and the Baptist Isaac Backus) effected “the fusion of Lockean theories of 
the state and of toleration with Puritan traditions of congregational 
independence and the rights of private conscience.”°° Although numerous 
evangelicals operated within the religious establishments in England, 
Scotland, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, evangelical Dissenters were at 
the forefront of the attack on established churches, not least in Virginia, 


where they joined with Jefferson and Madison.°’ And it was evangelical 
Presbyterians in the United States who, in 1789, omitted or amended the 
Westminster Confession’s clauses on the civil magistrate to bring it into line 


with contemporary notions of inalienable rights.°® 


Evangelicals could also embrace the Enlightenment project of human 
betterment in the here and now. Of course, their preachers asserted that the 
here and now was not the be all and end all; it was the height of folly to pay 
no regard to eternity. Saving souls was more important than improving 
society, and human perfectibility was a myth (or at least a possibility for a 
saintly few, as in the Wesleyan doctrine of Christian perfection). Yet early 
evangelicals had religious reasons to be heavily invested in the reform and 
improvement of society. As citizens of Christendom, they still believed in 
Christian nations and still hoped for godly magistrates. As providentialists, 
they believed that righteousness exalted a nation, and national sins 
provoked national punishments. As pragmatic strategists, they recognized 
that philanthropy, social reform, and empire could open a door for the 
proclamation of the Gospel. As missionary millennialists, they believed that 
Christianity was destined to spread around the world and transform national 
cultures. This post-millennial eschatology, which envisaged the present age 
morphing into the millennium, imbued several generations of evangelicals 


with a profound sense of optimism, one with affinities to the Enlightenment 


faith in progress.°” 


Here the evangelical engagement with the Scottish Enlightenment was 
particularly significant. Enlightenment was least threatening when it steered 
away from theology and addressed the betterment of society. The Didactic 
Enlightenment of Thomas Reid or Adam Smith posed fewer challenges than 
the Moderate Enlightenment of Tillotson and Hutcheson, or the Skeptical 
Enlightenment of Hume and Voltaire.”” Preoccupied by the challenge of 
developing their society, the Scots had forged a stadial account of human 
civilization, as well as the new discipline of political economy. Evangelicals 
themselves would contribute to the discipline, notably in the writings of 
Thomas Chalmers and Henry Thornton’s Enquiry into the Nature and 
Effects of Paper Credit (1802). As an MP, a confidante of Wilberforce, and 
chairman of the Sierra Leone Company, Thornton was also deeply 
interested in the abolition of the slave trade. In Wilberforce’s speeches, we 
see how evangelical abolitionists took Enlightenment ideals of benevolence, 
natural rights, and human progress and blended them with theological 
convictions about providence. It was this generation that fused 
Enlightenment theories of commerce and civilization with the evangelical 
drive for the diffusion of Christianity, creating a slogan and ideology that 


would powerfully shape the nineteenth-century missionary movement.”! It 


is perhaps not surprising that some historians have daringly coined an 


oxymoron, the “evangelical Enlightenment.””” 


CONCLUSION 


Critics feared that evangelicalism would lead to “a revival of all the folly 


and cant of the last age,” the century of Puritan fanaticism.” Evangelicals 
themselves looked back with nostalgia to the godly of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. They saw their own era as an age of declension. And 
yet they were not blind to the benefits of progress. Wilberforce expressed 
gratitude for being “Born in the eighteenth century, and in England” with its 


“increased wealth and civilisation.””* The American Presbyterian Samuel 
Miller wrote A Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century (1800), 
celebrating “the Revolutions and Improvements in Sciences, Arts and 
Literature.” Bigotry was in retreat; improvement was advancing; politeness 
and civility were taming barbarism; Protestant civilization was expanding 
with mission and empire. 

By the early nineteenth century, evangelicals had reason to feel buoyant, 
for they had made significant inroads into higher education and high 
culture.” If Baptists and Methodists were still populist insurgents, 
Anglican, Presbyterian, and Congregational evangelicals could be 
establishment insiders. The College of New Jersey had produced no fewer 
than eight signatories of the Declaration of Independence, and the 
evangelical Presbyterian Elias Boudinot had served as President of the 
Continental Congress (1782-1783). In the judiciary, the devout John Jay 
(future President of the American Bible Society) was the nation’s first Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court (1789-1795), while the evangelical Henry 
Erskine enjoyed two spells as Scotland’s Lord Advocate (1783-1774, 
1806-1807). Timothy Dwight was President of Yale (1795-1817), and Isaac 
Milner was twice Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge (1793, 1810). The high- 
profile conversion of the politician William Wilberforce—in which Milner 
was instrumental—was emblematic of evangelicalism’s growing appeal to 
certain cultural elites. And the evangelical ethos was purveyed to a polite 
readership by two of the most distinguished literary figures of the age: the 
poet and hymnwriter William Cowper and the bluestocking playwright, 
poet, and novelist Hannah More. 


In Scotland, as Duncan Rice observed, there was a dramatic shift: 


By the end of the century, the established Church of Scotland ... had produced a strong body of 
highly educated evangelicals. This was quite different from the situation in the days of the old 
highfliers or orthodox Presbyterians, when enthusiastic religion had been the antithesis of 
intellectual respectability. The new evangelicals were often learned, often even fashionable, and 
they followed their own group of philosophers, the common sense school founded by Thomas 
Reid and later led by Dugald Stewart. By an extraordinary religious alchemy, these years saw the 


whole weight of the Scottish intellectual elite shift from the moderate party of the Old Kirk to the 
96 


evangelical one. 

Despite this, Anglophone evangelicalism produced only one indisputably 
major thinker, Jonathan Edwards—indeed, we could even say that Edwards, 
in his writings on revival, missions, and religious affections, produced 
evangelicalism. Continental Pietism and English evangelicalism also had a 
hand in the formation of another eminent philosopher-theologian, J. G. 
Hamann. Hamann was converted in London in 1758, after reading Scripture 
under the influence of James Hervey’s Meditations and Contemplations 
(1748), and he would later translate Hervey’s “Remarks Alongside 
Bolingbrooke’s Letters.” He was also a translator of Hume, a friend and 
critic of Kant, a mentor to Herder, and an inspiration to Kierkegaard. His 
writings, playful and profound, mocked the pretensions of philosophes and 
Aufklärer, turning Hume’s skepticism against rationalism, emphasizing the 
historical situatedness of “Reason,” the priority of language, and the 
wisdom of Socrates (who knew that he knew nothing). In humbling the 
intellectuals, Hamann sought to open them to the condescension of God: 
God the Father humbling himself in Creation, God the Son in Incarnation, 
God the Spirit in the Inspiration of Scripture. His philosophical writings 
constitute perhaps the most searching critique of Enlightenment rationalism, 
anticipating many of the arguments of the postmodern thinkers and the 


theology of Karl Barth.”’ 

For all their eccentric brilliance, Hamann and Edwards would enjoy far 
less influence on modern Western intellectual culture than their post- 
Christian contemporaries, Hume and Kant. In the early nineteenth century, 
however, this secular future was not so clear. The higher educational 
establishments of Britain and America still retained their religious character, 
bolstered by the supportive philosophies of Paley and Reid. To many 
evangelicals, cheered by church growth and missionary advance and 


inspired by the post-millennialism of Jonathan Edwards, the future seemed 
bright. 
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PART II 


CHURCHES AND 
MOVEMENTS 


CHAPTER 3 


ENGLISH 
CONGREGATIONALISM 


ROBERT STRIVENS 


INTRODUCTION 


THIS chapter addresses developments within English Congregationalism in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, in three areas of considerable 
significance to Dissent. First, this was a period of radical doctrinal change. 
Publications early in the century, from within Dissent as well as the 
established church, cast doubt on important aspects of orthodox 
Trinitarianism.! Parts of Dissent increasingly viewed the person of Christ as 
subordinate, in some manner, to the supreme deity of the Father; by the end 
of the century, many had effectively become Unitarian.” Historians have 
generally distinguished fairly sharply between Congregationalism and 
Presbyterianism in this context, considering Congregationalism to have held 
in the main to an orthodox Trinitarianism while Presbyterianism proved 
much more susceptible to the heterodox influences of the period. 

The second area of considerable significance for eighteenth-century 
Dissent is that of revival. The preaching of George Whitefield and then of 
the Wesley brothers, accompanied and followed by many others, brought 
revival to large sections of England and Wales. Similar events in America, 
some of them also due to the activity of the energetic Whitefield, had an 
influence upon Congregationalists in England. Again, historians have 
tended to draw a strong contrast between a rather serious and doctrinally 
rigid Congregationalism, on the one hand, and the lively and vigorous 
revivals, on the other. The impression has sometimes been given that, but 
for the injection of life which it received as a result of the revivals, English 
Congregationalism would have become practically defunct over the course 
of the eighteenth century. 


A third area of significance for Dissent in the eighteenth century is the 
use of denominational labels to distinguish the churches and individuals 
which made up that movement, particularly in relation to 
Congregationalism and Presbyterianism. Congregationalism, as it emerged 
in England in the early seventeenth century, distinguished itself from 
Presbyterianism by its insistence on the supreme authority of the 
congregational meeting in the governance of the church. This contrasted 
with the classic Presbyterian system under which churches are subject to the 
jurisdiction of a series of presbyterial bodies and courts, ascending from 
local to national (and, at least in theory, international) level. These 
distinctions were enshrined in the statements of faith which each 
denomination adopted in the middle of the seventeenth century: the 
Westminster Confession of Faith for the Presbyterians and the Savoy 
Declaration of Faith and Order for the Congregationalists. While 
eighteenth-century Dissenters continued to make use of these 
denominational terms, their precise meaning is put in some doubt by the 
failure of English Presbyterianism to establish the system of presbyterial 
interchurch bodies which was in principle its hallmark. 


TRINITARIANISM 


In 1726, the Congregational minister Abraham Taylor felt compelled to 
direct his pen against fellow Congregationalist Isaac Watts on the subject of 
the doctrine of the trinity. By this time, Watts had published three works on 
that doctrine, questioning aspects of its orthodox expression.* Watts’s 
doubts in this area are well known, in particular his argument that the 
human soul of Christ had an existence prior to the incarnation, which J. van 
den Berg has shown was derived from Cambridge Platonist thinking on the 


preexistence of human souls generally.” Yet the fact that leading 
representatives of Congregationalism in the early eighteenth century should 
have had a public dispute about one of the central Christian doctrines is 
significant. 

Alan Sell, in his account of eighteenth-century nonconformist 
Christology, has argued persuasively that questions about the relations 
between the persons of the Trinity were important in the first half of that 
century. This was indeed the principal area of concern for Watts, who 


viewed with favor all who held to the deity of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, whatever their precise understanding of the manner in which 
the three are one or of the distinctions and relations between them. 
Although the doctrine of the Trinity ıs, Watts wrote, a “Fundamental Article 
of Christianity,” its explanation is not. Various explanations of it have been 
given, “And yet the Writings and Conversation of all of them, have been 
famous for a Savour of Piety; they have all paid Divine Honours to Father, 


Son and Spirit, and lived and dy’d to the Glory of God their Saviour.”° The 
question of the nature of and relations between the three persons of the 
Trinity was thus contentious and, in particular, as Sell argues, “a good deal 
of ink was spilled over the somewhat narrower question of the eternal 
generation of the Son.”’ Sell names the Congregationalists Abraham Taylor 
and John Guyse as well as the Baptist John Gill as among the main 
defenders of orthodox teaching at this time. It is notable, however, that 
among those questioning the orthodox doctrine were leading 
Congregationalists. 

Thomas Ridgley was a Congregationalist minister and Dissenting 
academy tutor in London until his death in 1734. He expounded his 
Trinitarian views in detail in his Body of Divinity, published in 1731. As the 
subtitle of the work explains, this was an exposition of the Larger 
Catechism framed by the Westminster Assembly of the previous century. In 
his work, Ridgley taught the full deity of the three persons of the Trinity in 
one God. His exposition of this aspect of the doctrine is entirely orthodox. 
Where Ridgley could be suspected of departing from orthodoxy is in his 
comments on the relations between the persons of the Godhead. Ridgley 
explained that it had generally been held that the Father communicated to 
the Son and to the Holy Spirit either the divine essence itself or, in Calvin’s 
more restrained exposition, their respective personhoods. This was usually 
expressed in relation to the Son in terms of an eternal begetting and in 
relation to the Spirit as proceeding from the Son as well as from the Father. 
Ridgley questioned this entire model, as he believed it introduced an 
unacceptable notion of subordination into the relationship between the 
persons of the Trinity. He was able to accept the idea of a “communication” 
of the divine essence or personhood from the Father to the Son and Spirit 
only in the unusual sense of predication: that deity and divine attributes are 
predicated of each of the persons, not that the divine essence or the 
respective personhood of each is conveyed from one to other of them in any 


way. In Ridgley’s view, “the divine personality, not only of the Father, but 
of the Son and Spirit, is as much independent, and underived, as the divine 
essence.” On this question, Ridgley took exception to the Trinitarian views 
commonly held among the orthodox. 

Although this may seem a very minor and recondite point of theology, 
Ridgley’s willingness to challenge the mainstream view and raise his own 
questions about it is significant, particularly for the terms in which he 
criticizes those who maintained the orthodox line: he described them as 
“being too nice in their enquiries” on the subject, and he criticized the 
language that they used to express their views as scholastic, or, as he put it, 
“those modes of speaking which are used in the schools.”® This is 
significant, because it was in these terms that critics and outright 
adversaries of the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity also expressed their 
opposition to it. They challenged the doctrine on the basis, in part at least, 
that the terms used to expound it were technical, overdrawn (“nice”), and 
scholastic: they had more to do, it was said, with human philosophical 
constructs than with the teaching of the Bible. Though Ridgley did not take 
his critique of traditional Trinitarianism as far as others, the basis of his 
objections was similar. 

The importance of this can be seen in the questions and objections which 
Philip Doddridge raised about the doctrine of the Trinity. Doddridge was 
suspected by some of harboring heterodox opinions on Trinitarian theology, 
such that he felt compelled to affirm strongly his belief in the full deity of 
Christ in his popular Family Expositor? Yet, on other important aspects of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, Doddridge was less clear. 

Like Ridgley, Doddridge had reservations about how the relations 
between the persons of the Godhead should be described, but his concerns 
about traditional Trinitarianism appear to have gone further than Ridgley’s. 
In the theological lectures which he delivered to the ministerial students at 
his academy in Northampton, published after his death, Doddridge 
discussed the doctrine of the Trinity in Propositions CXXVI to CXXXII.!° 
In this work, Doddridge asserted unequivocally that Christ is given divine 
attributes and names in the Bible and that he is presented as worthy of 
divine worship equal and not subordinate to that due to almighty God.!! 
Nevertheless, in the course of his argument, the Northampton tutor used 
language which, to the mind of the classic Trinitarian, would have cast 


doubt upon his orthodoxy. He spoke of Christ’s having had “before his 
incarnation a created or derived nature which would admit of such a 
change,” that is, the change involved in the incarnation, “though we are far 
from saying he had no other nature”; his principal proposition concerning 
the divine status of Christ states: 


God is so united to the derived nature of Christ, and does so dwell in it, that by virtue of that union 
Christ may be properly called God, and such regards become due to him, as are not due to any 


created nature, or mere creature, be it in itself ever so excellent. 12 


Doddridge did not explain what he meant when he referred to Christ’s 
nature as “derived,” nor what he understood by some “other nature” which 
Christ may have possessed. He resisted the notion that Christ is a created 
being, as well as the idea that there is anything “between a created and a 


self-existent nature.” !? The natural inference is that he considered Christ to 
be self-existent, yet he did not state this expressly; nor did he discuss, as 
Ridgley did, whether deity or personhood is communicated from the Father 
to the Son. 

Doddridge, like Ridgley, cast considerable doubt on the language of 
eternal generation, generally used by orthodox Trinitarians to describe the 
relationship between the persons of the Father and the Son. Doddridge was, 
further, ambiguous in his understanding of the term “person” in the context 
of Trinitarian discussion, stating that the word could have what he called 
philosophical, political, and theological meanings but nowhere asserting 
clearly which of these he considered to be correct in that context. In his 
discussion of the Holy Spirit, Doddridge argued that Scripture speaks of 
him as having a divine nature and in personal terms and so “it is proper to 
retain that language in discoursing of him and praying for [sic] him,” 
adding the significant rider, “even though we should not be able certainly to 
determine in our own minds, as to the nicety of some of those questions” to 
which such language gives rise. In all these instances, Doddridge’s 
equivocation over the use of the vocabulary generally used by orthodox 
Trinitarians raises questions about the extent of his own confidence in that 
language and, perhaps, the concepts which they are intended to represent.!4 

Doddridge ended his lectures on the doctrine of the Trinity with two 
surveys, one of the Trinitarian views of ancient authors and the other 
examining modern authors. The conclusion that he reached with his 
students was that the differences between several contemporary 


theologians, who expressed a variety of views on the relations between the 
persons of the Trinity, were “not fundamental in religion,” especially 
“considering the excellent character of many” of these people—these 
included the entirely orthodox Daniel Waterland and the rather more 


heterodox Samuel Clarke.!” Aware of the Trinitarian contentions of a 


previous generation, Doddridge was loathe to perpetuate them.!° The lesson 
that Doddridge drew for his students concerned the need “to be cautious, 


how we enter into unscriptural niceties” in that difficult area.!’ 


The use of the term “niceties,” mirroring that of Ridgley, is significant. 
On the doctrine of the Trinity, as in other areas of theology, Doddridge was 
suspicious of terminology which is not derived from scripture and was 
anxious that Christians refrain from falling out over the use of such 
language. He saw that the Bible uses language which ascribes deity, in the 
fullest sense of that term, to both Christ and the Holy Spirit and asserts that 
they are consequently to be regarded as and worshipped as God. Yet he 
recognized that the realities underlying such language are mysteries beyond 
mere human comprehension. So far, orthodox Trinitarians would have 
agreed with him. The latter would affirm, however, that the theological 
terminology developed to express the biblical teaching on the subject—in 
particular, in this context, the language of personhood and eternal 
generation—accurately reflects, in extra-biblical vocabulary, the true 
teaching of the scriptures and is for that reason to be conserved and 
respected. Doddridge, by contrast, mistrusting mere human language in the 
explication of such mysteries, refused to be bound by it. 

These deviations from Trinitarian orthodoxy are significant, particularly 
as they were propounded by some of the leading Congregationalist 
ministers of the period, including one who wrote an influential work of 
theology and another who through his academy trained a generation of 
younger ministers. From an orthodox perspective, the resources for 
addressing the issues on which Watts, Ridgley, and Doddridge demurred 
from the classic position were plentiful, an example of which can be found 
in the writings of the seventeenth-century Congregationalist John Owen. 
Yet far from following Owen in his orthodox articulation of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, some Congregationalists of the following century deliberately 
distanced themselves from the traditional language used to describe the 
biblical teaching on the nature of and relations between the persons of the 
Godhead. This latter group was prepared to associate themselves with those 


who rejected the orthodox vocabulary of Trinitarianism. The concerns that 
these ministers expressed about the scholastic language and theological 
niceties used by the orthodox have much in common with the objections of 
those who expressly denied the full deity of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 
The fact that Congregationalists tended not to go so far must not be allowed 
to obscure the significance of their questions about the orthodox expression 
of this fundamental tenet of the Christian faith. 

For Doddridge, this more flexible approach to Trinitarian understanding 
was a necessary part of his vision for the future of Dissent. The old, narrow 
orthodoxy would not prove attractive and must be wooed by a charitable 
disposition toward those who held to such a position. Such an approach, 
argued Doddridge in his very first publication, had proved successful in 
some parts, where “the number of Dissenters is greatly increas’d within 
these twenty years.” It was the essential scheme of the gospel, he continued, 
rather than the niceties of orthodox Trinitarianism, which must be 


emphasized in order to see Dissent flourish. !8 


REVIVAL 


The most significant series of events affecting evangelical Christianity in 
the eighteenth century in Britain and America was the transatlantic revival. 
The preaching of George Whitefield, the Wesley brothers, Jonathan 
Edwards, and many others brought tremendous change to churches on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Congregationalist ministers could be sharply critical of 
the revival preachers in England. Abraham Taylor apparently chastised two 
of his students physically “and sent them fasting to their rooms” for having 


attended the preaching of George Whitefield.!? The trustees of the Coward 
Trust, a Dissenting body which provided financial support to academies 
including that of Philip Doddridge, disapproved of Doddridge’s association 
with “methodists” and, in particular, with his having allowed Whitefield to 
preach in his Northampton pulpit. Nathaniel Neal, who wrote to Doddridge 
to deliver the trustees’ rebuke, spoke of the revival preachers’ 
“imprudencies” and “a forward and indiscreet zeal, and an unsettled 
injudicious way of thinking and behaving.””° Isaac Watts had considerable 
misgivings about Whitefield, whom he considered to have a “narrow zeal 


for the Church of England as a party, and some imprudencys.””! He 


expressed his concern at Doddridge’s having preached at Whitefield’s 
tabernacle in London and thereby “sinking the character of a Minister ... 


among the dissenters so low.”?? With regard to the Wesley brothers, Watts 
was even less satisfied on theological grounds, disapproving of their views 
on election, perseverance, and Christian perfection.” As time went on, 
Watts also had increasing concerns about Whitefield’s tendency to believe 
that God was speaking directly to him by the Holy Spirit, which amounted 
to “enthusiasm.”4 

At the same time, Watts, Doddridge, and other Congregational ministers 
were very interested in the revivals that were occurring on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Watts and his fellow Congregationalist John Guyse were keen 
to obtain as much information as they could about the revivals in New 
England. They corresponded with ministers there and, in 1737, arranged for 
the publication in Britain of Jonathan Edwards’s description of the revival 
in Northampton, Massachusetts, A Faithful Narrative of the Surprizing 


Work of God.”° Susan O’Brien has shown how American and British 
ministers, including Watts and Doddridge, participated in a transatlantic 
network of correspondents at the time of the revivals, creating a “complex 
interlocking web of correspondence,” keeping each other informed of 
developments on either side of the Atlantic and encouraging one another in 
their prayers and efforts to promote the movement.” John Walsh, building 
on the work of Michael Crawford, has shown how such networks were 
agreed on the need for revival by an outpouring of the Holy Spirit to reverse 
the decay in religion which they believed they were experiencing.”/ 

The different estimate which English Congregational ministers made of 
the American revivals, compared with the British, can be accounted for at 
least in part by the contrasting ecclesiastical contexts which prevailed. The 
revivals in New England which attracted the English Congregationalists 
tended to be those which took place in local churches, often of a 
Congregational hue. What was understood as a movement of the Spirit of 
God would begin in a particular congregation; a new seriousness in spiritual 
matters would become evident among those already attending the church 
regularly, and others would be drawn to join the meetings and hear the 
preaching, sometimes in large numbers. In England, by contrast, and also 
under the preaching of George Whitefield and others in America, it was the 
reputation of the preacher himself which would cause crowds to gather. In 


England, this tended to take place out of doors, at least in the early years, as 
ecclesiastical buildings, whether Church of England or dissenting, were 
generally closed to the revival preachers. Converts and others attracted to 
what was occurring would then be encouraged to form new meetings to 
support one another in their new-found faith. These meetings were not, at 
least to begin with, regarded as churches; those who attended were 
generally urged also to attend the local Church of England services. 

The positive manner in which these ministers engaged with the revivals 
in America confirms that the reservations which they felt in regard to the 
English revival preachers had not to do so much with the phenomenon of 
revival itself as with the denominational identity of those preachers, and 
particularly with their ecclesiastical affiliations, as well as with aspects of 
their theology and practice. English Congregationalists, with their strong 
ecclesiological ethos, were far more sympathetic to what they observed 
happening in the churches of New England than they were to the revival 
meetings in old England, as the latter appeared to lack the biblical 
characteristics and safeguards which the properly constituted churches of 
the former provided. 

Congregationalists had been discussing the state of Dissent and the need 
for revival for some while before Whitefield began field preaching. In 1730, 


a pamphlet was published anonymously providing Dissenters with advice 


on how to stem the decay which was allegedly afflicting the movement.”® 


Responses were forthcoming from Congregational ministers including 
Doddridge, Abraham Taylor, and Watts.” Amid the discussion of whether 
Dissent was in fact in decay, Doddridge urged all to work “with the utmost 
zeal, for the revival of practical religion amongst us.” Doddridge cast doubt 
on the idea that Dissenters were lacking in spiritual life. They liked, he said, 
to be spoken to in such a way “that their hearts may be enlarged as in the 
presence of God, that they may be powerfully affected with those great 
things of religion, which they already know and believe, that so their 
conduct may be suitably influenced by them.” In the light of the success 
with which that approach had met, Doddridge argued that many “will be 
surpriz’d to hear of an Enquiry into the causes of its decay.’”” These 
comments evince a remarkably positive view of the condition of Dissent 
before the revivals yet admit the need to continue to work for a revival of 
spiritual vigor in the churches. 


The need for revival among Congregational churches in England was the 
theme of a scheme which Doddridge put to fellow ministers in Norfolk in 
June 1741. He described it as a “Scheme ... for the Revival of Religion in 
our parts” and, in essence, consisted of practical steps which ministers 
should take in the context of the lives of their churches to encourage greater 


piety among their congregations.*! The means to be used to that end 
included small group meetings, exhortations to more regular attendance at 
communion, and the encouragement of heart religion through private 
devotions, family worship, and regular pastoral visitation. Doddridge’s 
scheme was supported in Norfolk and, according to his own testimony, also 
by the ministers to whom he presented it in London and on his home 
territory of Northampton. a 

The emphasis in Doddridge’s scheme on heart religion, personal 
devotion, and small groups evidences the influence on this section of 
Dissent by German pietism, which has been noted by recent historians. W. 
R. Ward has also drawn attention to the German influences on Doddridge in 
other areas, for example, from his Bohemian grandfather (whose Bibles he 
prized) and from Grotius and Pufendorf in the realm of ethics. Furthermore, 


Ward links Watts’s view of revival with that of Halle, particularly in his 


stress on renewal and improvement.’ Tessa Whitehouse sees Watts as a 


central figure in evangelical correspondence networks encouraging revival, 


including those involving figures from contemporary German pietism.** 


German pietist influence on English Congregationalism during the same 
time is evident also in a common approach to preaching. In 1723, two short 
works of John Jennings on the subject of preaching were published 
together, with a commendatory preface by Watts.°> The third edition of the 
work, published in 1736, included an English translation by David 
Jennings, brother of John, of a letter of Augustus Herman Francke also on 
the subject of preaching.’° The two works of Jennings and the letter of 
Francke take a similar approach to preaching, with particular emphasis on 
the central doctrines of the Christian faith and avoiding questions of 
controversy or more recondite subjects which would seem obscure to the 


hearers.*’ Philip Doddridge made precisely these recommendations to his 


students, advising them to avoid controversial subjects such as the doctrine 


of the trinity, the hypostatic union, and the “highest points of Calvinism.”°® 


English Congregationalism in the early part of the eighteenth century 
undoubtedly held itself somewhat aloof from the revival preaching in 
Britain of George Whitefield, John and Charles Wesley, and others. Yet its 
relationship with the subject of revival was not entirely negative and needs 
to be understood with appropriate nuance. It was supportive of the revivals 
among fellow Congregationalists in America while holding significant 
reservations about important aspects of the revivals in Britain. At the same 
time, there was a recognition of the need for revival among the 
Congregational churches in England, and some steps seem to have been 
attempted, at least by Doddridge, to promote this. Furthermore, English 
Congregationalism and the revivals shared some important common 
influences from German pietism: specifically, the use of small groups to 
nurture personal faith and inward piety and an attitude to preaching which 
focused on core Christian doctrines at the expense of more obscure or 
controversial theological points. This evident interest in and desire for 
revival among their own churches and the steps taken to that end need to be 
fully interwoven into an understanding of the English Congregationalism of 
this period. 


DENOMINATIONAL IDENTITY 


Reliable statistics for the size of Dissenting congregations in the eighteenth 
century are difficult to obtain. For national figures, historians rely primarily 
on two surveys, one instigated in 1715 by a committee of London ministers 
(the Committee of the Three Denominations) and the other carried out by 
Josiah Thompson in 1772-1773. A record of the results of the 1715 survey 
was compiled by John Evans, secretary to the committee, listing numbers 
and locations of congregations of each of the principal Dissenting 
denominations in England and Wales, together with the numbers of hearers 


for many of the congregations.*” Michael Watts has subjected the Evans list 
to careful analysis and compared its findings with contemporary church 
membership lists, baptismal registers, and episcopal visitation returns, 


concluding that it provides a reliable estimate for the number of 


Presbyterian, Congregational, and Baptist congregations.*° 


On Watts’s analysis, the Evans list shows 203 Congregational (or 
“Independent”) churches in England in 1715-1718 with almost 60,000 


adherents, representing just over 1 percent of the population. In England, 
the highest density of Congregationalists at that time was in East Anglia and 
the East Midlands.*! Presbyterianism is represented as being about three 
times the size, with 637 congregations and just under 180,000 adherents, 
representing 3.3 percent of the population. There were relatively heavy 
concentrations of Presbyterians in the south-west, north-west, and far north- 
east of England, with significant numbers also in southern England more 
generally.”* 

The Evans and Thompson figures and their analysis give the impression 
that the distinction between Congregational and Presbyterian churches was 
clearly defined. This impression may be confirmed by the agreement, 
signed in 1691, by London ministers of Congregationalist and Presbyterian 
persuasions for a union of their respective denominations. Matthew Mead’s 
sermon celebrating this “Happy Union,” as it became known, was dedicated 
to the Dissenting ministers “Formerly called Congregational and 
Presbyterian, But now known by the Name of United Brethren.”*? The 
union was, however, short-lived, foundering on disputes of both a 
theological and more practical nature. The theological disagreement was 
sparked by the re-publication in 1690 of the works of the seventeenth- 
century minister Tobias Crisp, thought by many Presbyterians to be 
antinomian in his doctrine. The more practical dispute related to a 
Congregationalist minister in Rothwell, Richard Davis, whose evangelistic 
energy led to the planting of numbers of congregations in the region 
surrounding his own church. Some ministers in the region complained 
about his theology, which they tended to characterize as antinomian, and his 
trespassing on what they regarded as their own geographic area of ministry. 
Although attitudes for and against Davis’s ministry did not split down 
strictly denominational lines, the dispute was closely interwoven with the 
debate sparked by Crisp’s works and thereby exacerbated the 


denominational divide. Not being able to resolve the matter, the Happy 


Union in London came to an end.** 


These events might be taken, like the Evans and Thompson statistics, to 
demonstrate the clarity of the distinction between Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism in the early part of the eighteenth century: two 
denominations come together in a merger for a brief period and then 
separate again. A closer examination suggests that a more nuanced 


understanding may be needed. It was the very similarity of the two 
movements which made a union possible in the first place: both formed part 
of the Dissent which, since the restoration of the English monarchy, had 
enjoyed a second-class status in society in relation to the established Church 
of England. Theologically, despite their disputes, both denominations 
espoused a reformed Protestant theology. The obvious point of distinction 
between the two denominations should have been their respective methods 
of church government. English Presbyterianism in the eighteenth century, 
however, had no system of church courts and bodies to which individual 
congregations could appeal. In practice, Presbyterian churches in England 
in the eighteenth century were as autonomous as those of the 
Congregationalists. 

The anomalous nature of English Presbyterianism in this period is 
exemplified in a letter written to a minister in Germany by the English 
Presbyterian minister and historian of Dissent, Edmund Calamy, and 
published in 1736. In this work, Calamy set out to explain to his German 
correspondent the difference between English Congregationalism and 


English Presbyterianism.*” He chose to do so by reference to Scottish 
Presbyterianism and New England Congregationalism, avoiding English 
examples as they would have obscured rather than illuminated the 
distinctions that he wished to draw for his correspondent. 

This is not to say that there were no differences between the English 
versions of the two denominations. In a letter to his brother Enoch, Isaac 
Watts spelled out those differences but, in so doing, demonstrated how close 
the two parties were in practice. The main difference, Watts wrote, related 
to the ordination and authority of the minister: Presbyterians tended to 
ordain a man generally before he became attached to any particular 
congregation, which gave him the authority to preach as a minister to any 
congregation; Congregationalists, by contrast, tended to ordain a man to a 
particular congregation so that he did not preach with the same status in 
other congregations. Presbyterian ministers had a greater degree of 
autonomous authority in their respective churches, whereas in 
Congregationalist settings the church meeting had a larger say in decisions 
affecting church life. There were differences also over standards of 
admission to communion, with Congregationalists looking for a higher 
degree of evidence of an applicant’s regeneration and consistent Christian 
experience. There were differences also of a theological nature, reflected in 


the disputes following the Happy Union in that, according to Watts, the 
Presbyterians tended to be less strictly Calvinistic in their doctrine than 
Congregationalists.*° The differences were important, therefore, yet related 
more to the inner workings of individual congregations than the more 
obvious distinctions which a full-blown Presbyterian connexional system 
would have exhibited. 

The picture is further complicated by the behavior of the Presbyterian 
and Congregational Funds respectively, once they had separated from one 
another following the break-up of the Happy Union. The Congregational 
Fund was established in 1695, by which time the Common Fund which had 
been set up under the auspices of the Happy Union was run exclusively by 
Presbyterians (though it was not renamed as the Presbyterian Fund until 
later in the century). Nevertheless, the latter fund made grants on occasion 
to Congregationalist ministers, including, in 1714, to Robert Traill, one of 
the leading theological opponents of the Presbyterian Daniel Williams in 
the earlier controversy over the republication of Crisp’s works. Earlier, in 
1696, the fund granted a Mr. Milway, minister of the Congregational church 
in Kettering, £5 per annum “upon this account that hee hath done great 
Service against mr Davis [i.e., Richard Davis of Rothwell] and his 
pernicious Doctrine.”*’ Equally, Presbyterian churches could on occasion 
receive assistance from the Congregational Fund: those at Weymouth, Bere 
Regis, Wareham, Wimborne, and Blandford in Dorset are named by the 
nineteenth-century historians of Dorset Congregationalism as examples of 
this phenomenon.*® 

To this may be added evidence showing a degree of general 
indistinctness as to whether a particular individual or church should be 
denominated Presbyterian or Congregational. The potential for confusion 
over denominational descriptions in the licenses taken out by ministers 
under Charles II’s Declaration of Indulgence in 1672 is well known. 
Nevertheless, there is good reason to take at face value, for example, the 
wording of the license granted to David Clarkson, who pastored a 
congregation in Mortlake after his ejection from Church of England 
ministry: his license identified his hearers as made up of both Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists. Stephen More, the minister of the Congregational 
meeting in Southwark from about 1640, was licensed in 1672 as an 
Independent (1.e., Congregationalist) minister of a meeting at Deadman’s 


Place which was itself licensed as Presbyterian.“ In the following century, 
Philip Doddridge’s search for a permanent pastorate involved dealings with 
the Presbyterian Great Meeting at High Pavement in Nottingham as well as 
the Independent congregation meeting in that town at Castle Gate.” Both 
churches appear to have been willing to consider him as a potential 
minister. Equally, the church at Castle Hill in Northampton, which he 
pastored from 1730 to his death in 1751, had begun, it would seem, as a 
place of worship for Dissenters generally. Some of a Baptistic persuasion 
left to establish a separate meeting in 1697, and Castle Hill subsequently 
took on a Presbyterian hue, particularly under the ministry of Thomas 
Shepard from 1694 to 1696. Under subsequent ministers, there was a move 
in a Congregationalist direction, with the office of ruling elder, somewhat 


distinctive of Presbyterianism, being abolished in 1707.°! Although it was 
clearly Congregational by the time that Doddridge came in 1730, he was 


responsible for the appointment of elders again in 1741.°* Doddridge’s 
tutor, John Jennings, is known as a Congregationalist, having been funded 
by the Congregational Fund in his own studies. In 1722, however, shortly 
before his untimely death, he became minister of the Presbyterian 
congregation in Hinckley.” In all these examples, a significant degree of 
fluidity and something of an absence of concern over precise 
denominational distinctions are evident.” 

The failure of English Presbyterianism to establish a system of church 
sessions and courts in the eighteenth century rendered that denomination’s 
distinction from churches of a Congregationalist persuasion much less clear 
than it might otherwise have been. The events surrounding the formation 
and collapse of the Happy Union, the grants made by one or other 
denomination’s fund to ministers or churches of the other denomination, the 
lack of clarity in the case of some churches as to the denomination to which 
they belonged, and the ease with which ministers of one denomination were 
appointed over a church of the other together demonstrate that the 
boundaries between Presbyterianism and Congregationalism in England at 
this time were porous and sometimes difficult to discern. This in turn 
throws considerable doubt on the conclusions that may be drawn from the 
tables produced toward the start of the century by John Evans and later in 


the century by Josiah Thompson.°° It may not be accurate to conclude, for 
example, that Presbyterianism was several times the size of 


Congregationalism in the early years of the century. It may also be 
questioned how significant denominational adherence was in the context of 
eighteenth-century Dissent. If the differences in the manner of church 
government between Presbyterians and Congregationalists were relatively 
minor, and if ministers and churches were not necessarily tied definitively 
to one or the other, the usefulness of denominational labels to the historian 
seems limited. It is difficult to see, on this basis, what substantive 
information is conveyed by saying that a particular minister (or church) was 
Congregationalist or Presbyterian. 


CONCLUSIONS 


English Congregationalism in the first half of the eighteenth century was 
theologically mixed. Some, such as Abraham Taylor, kept closely to 
established standards of orthodoxy. A significant section of 
Congregationalism, however, led by Watts, Ridgley, and Doddridge, 
subjected the language of classic Trinitarianism to serious scrutiny, 
particularly on the issue of the nature of the persons of the Godhead and the 
relations between them. Vocabulary and distinctions which had been 
accepted as definitive of orthodoxy and necessary for the protection of 
sound doctrine were questioned and sometimes rejected. A far greater 
Openness was urged toward those who put forward alternative ways of 
understanding how the three persons of the Godhead may be one and how 
they related one to the other: the evident piety of such men should 
command for them acceptance and respect, rather than a bigoted rejection. 
While these Congregationalists were quick to affirm their belief in the full 
deity of Christ, they shared with those who rejected that doctrine a 
skepticism about the niceties of the details of classic Trinitarianism and its 
scholastic language. 

English Congregationalism also had an ambiguous relationship with 
revival in the early eighteenth century. There was considerable support for 
news of revivals in America, through Jonathan Edwards and other American 
Congregationalist ministers. There was less approval for the activities of 
George Whitefield and the Wesley brothers in England due to suspicions of 
their establishment affiliation and of some of their theological emphases. 
Congregationalists were often favorable toward the idea of revival, but saw 


it as aphenomenon focused on the encouragement of piety in the context of 
an ordered ecclesiology, helped on by the preaching of the core doctrines of 
the Christian faith and eschewing matters of controversy. In these respects, 
considerable influence from German pietism is noticeable. 

Finally, English Congregationalism in the eighteenth century differed 
relatively insignificantly from contemporary Presbyterianism. Though there 
were differences in the powers and authority of Congregational ministers as 
compared with those of their Presbyterian counterparts, as well as in the 
ways of appointing a minister to churches of each denomination, there was 
a considerable degree of imprecision in the grouping to which any 
particular minister or church might belong. Congregationalist ministers 
might serve Presbyterian churches and vice versa. At times, it is not clear 
whether a particular minister or church should be rightly denominated as 
Presbyterian or Congregational. 

These considerations demonstrate the fluidity of English 
Congregationalism in the first half of the eighteenth century. Before the 
early death of Doddridge in 1751, it was not at all clear that the path which 
he, Watts, and others had sought to map out for their denomination would 
not be successful. Their vision was for a Congregationalism which 
displayed a flexible approach to some aspects of orthodox theology, and 
they worked actively toward the revival of church-based spiritual life built, 
in part, on elements of German pietism. They considered this to be a more 
effective way to promote evangelical belief than the narrower and more 
rigorous theological approach of the orthodox section of the denomination. 
Through a careful approach to preaching centered on the key doctrines of 
the faith and avoiding controversy, together with the nurturing of personal 
piety within the context of church and family, these men hoped to see 
Dissent flourish. The lack of clear distinction between the different 
denominations within Dissent, particularly between Congregationalism and 
Presbyterianism, meant that their concern was for Dissent in general, and 
not narrowly for their own denomination. They did not accept that the 
future lay necessarily with the Establishment preachers of revival, nor did 
they see that Dissent should have to decline under (as they saw it) the 
burden of an overly rigorous orthodoxy and a too narrow sectarianism. 

They were not to see the outcome for themselves. The second half of the 
eighteenth century did bring substantial advance to the Congregational 
cause in England. This has generally been attributed primarily to the 


revivals rather than to any internal renewal within the denomination, as 
converts from the revivals settled in Congregational churches and brought 
with them a fresh zeal and vigor, revitalizing the movement. As a result, it 
would seem, English Congregationalism ended the century in good health: 
vigorous, outward-looking, united, and displaying a significant degree of 
theological conformity, in line with a historic doctrinal orthodoxy. The 
temptation for historians is to project back on to the first half of the century 
a cohesiveness which is evident in the denomination at its close. It is a 
temptation to be resisted: under the leadership of Watts and Doddridge, a 
significant section of English Congregationalism in the first half of the 
eighteenth century was fluid in its theological beliefs, porous in its 
denominational boundaries, and sympathetic toward a church-based revival 
of Dissent which would incorporate aspects of German pietism. These were 
the foundations on which some of the leading Congregationalists of that 
period sought to foster a renewed and reinvigorated English 
Congregationalism within eighteenth-century Dissent. 
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CHAPTER 4 


AMERICAN 
CONGREGATIONALISM 


ROBERT E. BROWN 


As the largest and most theologically cohesive religious community in the 
American colonies, the Congregational Church was inevitably going to play 
a role in the formation and development of early evangelicalism. But this 
was particularly so given the Puritan heritage of the Church, which had 
imbedded in it the kinds of spiritual concerns that came to characterize 
evangelicalism. From its inception, Puritanism was preoccupied with the 
notion of certainty regarding salvation. How could one be sure of God’s 
sovereign election? How could the vitality of the church be safeguarded 
from the company of the non-elect? Could a church comprised of visible 
saints prove to be a sustainable social vision? 

Puritans in New England constructed their religious life to address these 
concerns. They drew on a growing body of contemplative literature aimed 
at helping parishioners examine their spiritual state, such as Thomas 
Shepard’s Sincere Convert (1641). Church membership was restricted to 
those who could give a credible account of their conversion. The 
sacraments were restricted to church members. Church and state reinforced 
each other’s social authority. But this arrangement began to break down in 
succeeding generations: fewer parishioners could relate a conversion 
experience, which meant fewer were members, and more were excluded 
from the sacraments—a debilitating state of affairs for the Church. Attempts 
were made to ameliorate this problem. In 1662, a synod endorsed the Half- 
Way Covenant, which allowed unconverted parishioners to baptize their 
children, something previously only allowed to church members. Churches 
were divided over its adoption. Access was further extended by the 
controversial decision to open the Eucharist to unconverted parishioners, 
led by Solomon Stoddard of Northampton, Massachusetts, in 1677. Finally, 


several churches began opening membership to those without conversion 
testimonies, most notably the Brattle Street church on Boston (1699) 
pastored by Benjamin Colman. By the early eighteenth century, the great 
majority of Congregational parishioners were not members by conversion. 
The Church itself was sharply divided over these responses to declining 
membership. Evangelical Congregationalism was in important respects an 
attempt to address the religious and ecclesiastical divisions of New 
England. 

There were of course important historical factors at work in the 
emergence of evangelicalism in New England as well. Massachusetts 
experienced a dramatic political loss in the new royal charter (1691), whose 
mandate of religious tolerance and the resulting pluralism ended the 
ecclesiastical hegemony of Congregationalism. The era was beset by three 
major wars (King Philip’s War, 1675-1678; the French and Indian War, 
1754-1758; and the Revolutionary War, 1775-1783), and by numerous 
local conflicts, particularly on the frontier. New England’s economy was 
increasingly drawn into the wider global market, making it vulnerable to 
dislocations beyond local control. Early intellectual modernity threatened to 
replace religion with rationalism and skepticism. Thus, New England’s 
original religious and social vision of a close covenanted community was 
made vulnerable to depredation on several fronts. Evangelicalism offered a 
religious response to this layered vulnerability, a way to restore a sense of 
religious stability under such disruptive pressures. 


HARBINGERS 


Early evangelicalism emerged out of three streams of influence: 
international Calvinism, Continental Pietism, and an Anglican tradition of 
rigorous spirituality.’ American Congregationalism was closely linked to all 
three at the turn of the eighteenth century. The Reformed character of its 
Puritan origins ensured that close ties were maintained with Reformed 
communities in Europe, particularly that of Scottish Presbyterianism. 
Scottish Presbyterians had been experimenting with revivalist spirituality at 


Eucharistic festivals or “holy fairs,” which in the early seventeenth century 


began to be accompanied by large local outbreaks of religious enthusiasm. 


By the early eighteenth century, Scottish clergy were broadcasting their 


evangelical theology in works such as Thomas Boston’s Human Nature in 


Its Fourfold State (1720).” The ties between American Congregationalism 
and Scottish Presbyterians would grow increasingly close in the aftermath 
of the Great Awakening. 

Congregationalism in America would also draw on the Pietism emanating 
out of the Germanic states. The late-century Lutheran movement, spurred 
on by works such as Phillip Jakob Spener’s Pia Desideria (1675), led to the 
formation of collegia pietatis aimed at nourishing the personal faith of the 
laity through prayer, Scripture study, and holiness, a critique of the 
liturgical formalism and rationalism of Lutheran orthodoxy. August 
Hermann Francke advanced the cause through his efforts in higher 
education at the University of Halle and through his charitable work with 
orphanages and elementary education for the poor. Congregational clergy 
took note of these developments and imbibed Pietism’s call for a revived 
church. This is most notable in the life and work of Cotton Mather, pastor at 
Boston’s North Church. Mather was a prolific author and published many 
works aimed at reinvigorating the faith of the laity, including his 
Bonifacius: An Essay upon the Good (1710). He maintained a 
correspondence with Francke as well as with other European Pietists, 
exchanging ideas on religious and social reform.* 

Congregationalists also drew on the devotional literature of Anglicanism, 
much of which was the product of religious persecution. As with Jeremy 
Taylor’s Rules and Exercises for Holy Living (1650), so, too, 
Nonconforming Anglicans such as Joseph Alleine (Alarm to Unconverted 
Sinners, 1672) and Richard Baxter (Christian Directory, 1673) and non- 
juring High Church Anglicans such as William Cave (Primitive 
Christianity, 1673) and Anthony Horneck (The Happy Ascetick, 1681) 
turned their pastoral attentions to the inner life in the wake of their political 


disappointments after the Restoration.” These prescriptions for the holy life 
were eagerly consumed in New England, which had experienced similar 
religious and political disappointments. 

These three resources shared several perspectives in common with 
emerging evangelicalism regarding true Christianity: an emphasis on 
Christian practice over Christian doctrine, the importance of lay 
participation in the faith, and a protest against religious formalism and 


traditionalism. All three stressed the importance of an authentic living faith, 


a “religion of the heart.” 


As Congregationalism wrestled with its own declension from the 
religious vision of the founding generation, it availed itself to these kinds of 
proto-evangelical spiritual practices. And it increasingly experienced 
similar outbreaks of religious experientialism. New England clergy from the 
late seventeenth century on began promoting the idea of a Spirit-led revival 
of religion as the chief hope for reinvigorating the Church. Some, such as 
Cotton Mather and Samuel Danforth, began organizing smaller groups into 
voluntary societies for prayer and piety, much like the collegia pietatis on 
the Continent. The publication of sermons on the necessity of conversion 
were prevalent. Most notably, churches experienced concentrated periods in 
which the spiritual interest of parishioners seemed markedly heightened. 
These “ingatherings” of souls would result in increases in church 
membership and a general reform of church life. Solomon Stoddard 
oversaw several of these at Northampton, in 1679, 1683, 1696, 1712, and 
1718. Samuel Danforth saw his congregation in Taunton, Massachusetts, 
revive in 1704. Timothy Edwards oversaw them in his East Windsor, 
Connecticut, parish in 1712 and 1716. The Connecticut River Valley stands 
out in this regard: in addition to those of Stoddard and Edwards, local 
revivals occurred with some regularity, including the towns of Hartford 
(1712), Preston (1716, 1721), Norwich (1718, 1721), Windham (1721, 
1729, 1731), Windsor (1721), Woodbury (1726), New Milford (1727), 
Hadley (1731), and Lyme (1731). 

One instance of New England revival, however, changed the perception 
that these were local, isolated events: the Northampton revival of 1734— 
1735, under the aegis of Jonathan Edwards, Stoddard’s grandson and 
successor at the church there. In the Fall of 1734, troubled by the spiritual 
indifference of his parishioners, Edwards preached a sermon on justification 
by faith. The response was inordinate: many were converted and began to 
pursue holy lives. Months later revival broke out up and down the 
Connecticut River Valley, involving twenty-five towns in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. Somewhat unprecedented in terms of its scope, the 
revivals might have remained a part of local lore but for Benjamin 
Colman’s prevailing on Edwards for an account of them. In the end, this 
resulted in the publication of his Faithful Narrative of the Surprising Work 
of God in the Conversion of Many Hundred Souls in Northampton (1737). 


First published in London under the supervision of the Independent 
(English Congregationalist) ministers Isaac Watts and John Guyse, and 
shortly afterward translated into German on the Continent, it became a 
blueprint for stimulating revival elsewhere. It also served to galvanize the 
imagination of emerging evangelicals everywhere, convincing them that an 
extraordinary international revival was taking place. Local revivals were 
breaking out almost simultaneously in Scotland, Wales, England, and on the 
Continent, as well as among Presbyterians in the Middle Colonies. 
Edwards’s Narrative provided a conceptual framework for understanding 


them as a singular work of the Spirit.’ 


THE GREAT AWAKENING AND ITS AFTERMATH 


When George Whitefield arrived in New England in the Fall of 1740, he 
had been engaged in his evangelistic tour of the colonies for nearly a year. 
He was riding the crest of three years of revival that he and others had 
sparked throughout Britain. He had already galvanized crowds in the 
middle and southern colonies, preaching to audiences as large as 15,000 in 
Philadelphia and New York. His reception in Boston in September was no 
less electric. Having been largely shunned by Anglican clerics elsewhere, 
the Anglican Whitefield found Congregational pulpits open to him in the 
north. But church buildings were often unable to contain the crowds, which 
are estimated to have reached more than 20,000 in Boston. A month later he 
made his way to Northampton to pay homage to Jonathan Edwards, then 
traveled down the river to Hartford and New Haven before returning to 
New York and Philadelphia. There was commotion everywhere he went; 
listeners were struck to the core. The havoc was captured in the Connecticut 
farmer Nathan Cole’s well-known account. Having heard a rumor that 
Whitefield was in the area, he dropped everything and ran twelve miles to 
hear him, caught up with thousands of others rushing along in a cloud of 


dust and confusion. His encounter left him a changed man: Whitefield’s 


preaching “gave me a heart wound ... my old foundation was broken up.” 


Whitefield’s evangelistic tour and the larger spiritual awakening that it 
signaled had a profound impact on Congregationalism, fracturing its 
ecclesiastical unity while at the same time putting an evangelical stamp on 
the churches of New England which would persist for the next century. His 


ministry was a model of Protestant ecumenism, joining Congregationalists 
with Anglicans, Presbyterians, Baptists, and Moravians in common 
religious cause. He itinerancy broke down traditional barriers of place and 
station, encouraging Congregational clergy (and even laity) to begin 
preaching outside of their own parishes. His preaching of the immediacy 
and knowability of one’s conversion cut the Gordian knot of Puritan 
anxieties on this issue, leading to a surge in church membership. 

Over the next four years American Congregational clergy attempted to 
extend Whitefield’s success by adopting his tactics. Many took up 
itinerancy, including Jonathan Edwards, whose famous 1741 sermon, 
Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God, provoked near panic among his 
audience in Enfield, Connecticut. Others took up the charge, including 
Edwards’s protégés Joseph Bellamy and Samuel Hopkins, Eleazer 


Wheelock, Jonathan Parsons, and Benjamin Pomeroy.!° Itinerancy was 
controversial from the start: it violated the sense of jurisdiction that settled 
clergy had, and it carried the implication that the preaching and ministries 
of local clergy were inadequate to the spiritual needs of their congregations. 
It did not help that Whitefield and some Congregational clergy were 
publicly critical of their colleagues’ spiritual lethargy. Institutional reaction 
was swift. In November of 1741 the Connecticut Consociation of churches 
voted to forbid itinerancy without invitation from settled clergy. In May of 
1742 the Connecticut General Assembly banned itinerancy altogether. |! 
And yet the practice continued, reaching its nadir in the ministry of James 
Davenport. A Yale graduate, Davenport was ordained to a Congregational 
church on Long Island in 1738. From 1741 to 1743, he itinerated 
throughout Massachusetts and Connecticut, becoming more extreme in his 
behavior and preaching over time. He accosted other clergy and engaged in 
acts of ritual defiance, such as an organized burning of books and luxury 
items in New London, Connecticut, in early 1743. His encouragement of 
riotous behavior in his audiences led to conflicts with authorities and the 


judgment that he was mentally impaired. Eventually Davenport’s own 


enthusiasm waned; in 1744, he printed his Confession and Retractions.'? 


But for other itinerants and their followers such religious antagonism 
became a paradigm of true Christianity. 

More controversial than itinerancy were the behaviors of those under the 
power of the revivals themselves. The emotional and bodily exercises 
produced in revivalist meetings scandalized and eventually fractured the 


Congregational communion both theologically and sociologically. The 
Great Awakening has been characterized as a moment of “insurgent 
religious radicalism,” one that invited reactions ranging from scorn to 
unqualified support, to attempts to salvage the movement through 


moderation.!? Critics, known as “Old Lights,” rejected the revivals for their 
departure from Puritan norms of decorum and spiritual means for 
conversion or for running counter to the growing rationalism in matters of 
religion among the clergy. Supporters, or “New Lights,” saw revivalism’s 
enthusiastic manifestations as proof of the activity of the Holy Spirit 
breaking in on the spiritual lethargy of New England. Old Lights were early 
on the majority; in 1743, Ezra Stiles estimated that only 130 of the 420 


Congregational clergy of New England were New Lights.'* Harvard and 
Yale shut down movements of revival on their campuses, forcing many 
students to seek their religious callings in other ways. Pulpits quickly closed 
to itinerants. But what New Lights lacked in numbers they made up for in 
their unrelenting efforts to advance their cause over the next several 
decades—they simply outlasted, exhausted, and eventually overcame Old 
Light resistance. They were also aided early on by the fact that their 
supporters were well-placed: nine of the fifteen clergy in Boston supported 
the initial awakening, for example. 

Support for the revivals was also aided by the fact the New Lights had a 
number of strong theological architects, none more important than Jonathan 
Edwards. In September of 1741, in the face of criticism by Rector Thomas 
Clap, Edwards delivered an address to Yale students defending the revivals, 
which was published shortly after as Distinguishing Marks of a Work of the 
Spirit of God. The following year, as revival fires waned, Edwards 
published Some Thoughts Concerning the Present Revival in New England 
(1742). In 1746, he produced his master work on revival spirituality, A 
Treatise Concerning Religious Affections. In these works Edwards sought to 
establish a middle ground. He strenuously defended the awakenings as an 
undeniable work of the Spirit of God. But he also criticized their 
behavioral, emotional, moral, and theological excesses. He was particularly 
keen to rein in the more charismatic manifestations of revival that had 
become detached from scriptural regulation, all of which were grounded in 
the notion that a new prophetic era had been inaugurated in which 
participants were reliving the kind of miraculous First Age documented in 
the New Testament. Edwards offered a consistent countermessage: while 


the profound conversions of the revivals were of divine origin, the 
enthusiastic behaviors accompanying them were a matter of indifference— 
they may or may not be the work of God. Proof of the authenticity of one’s 
conversion lay, for Edwards, not in charisma but in holiness—a life now 
marked by earnest Christian practices, such as a love for God, prayer, Bible 
reading, worship, and moral transformation. 

For many clergy, even this moderating position was too generous and too 
great a departure from Congregational norms. Charles Chauncy was the 
most trenchant critic. He responded to Edwards’s Thoughts Concerning the 
Present Revival with his Seasonable Thoughts on the State of Religion in 
New England (1743). An exact contemporary of Edwards, Chauncy had 
been installed as the pastor of First Church in Boston in 1727, where he 
would serve for sixty years. Chauncy bewailed the revivals as nothing more 
than the unleashing of inordinate passion at the expense of rational sobriety, 
a form of mental and perhaps even demonic disease. Equally disturbing, the 
revivals upset the standing social and ecclesiastical order of New England. 
Lay people, women, and the uneducated were being encouraged to step out 


of their place, substituting their owns judgments for those of their pastors.!° 
The split among the clergy had now solidified into camps: in May of 1743, 
Old Lights produced The Testimony of the Pastors of the Churches ... in 
New-England castigating the revival at every level. New Lights responded 
two months later with The Testimony and Advice of an Assembly of Pastors 
of Churches in New-England.'® 

For a significant number of Congregationalists, any moderation was an 
unacceptable restraint of the Spirit’s work. These radicals began to leave the 
Church, either as whole congregations or in the schism of local 
congregations. They became known as Separates, or Strict 
Congregationalists. They wanted to abandon “graceless communion,” only 
allowing the fully converted or visible saints to enjoy the sacramental 
benefits of membership. They wanted a devolution of power from the 
clergy to the congregation and an end to consociation—the authority of the 
state and wider church over the affairs of the local church. In a departure 
from their Puritan ancestors, they wanted to normalize the immediate 
conversion theology of the awakenings, rejecting the notion that conversion 
would come gradually through the use of the means of the church.!7 
Separates were the radical ecclesial edge of the revivals, encouraging lay 
people to take on the mantles of religious leadership, rooting their authority 


in their own charismatic experiences. More than two hundred Separate 


churches formed in the aftermath, a great many becoming Baptist churches 


over time.!® 


Perhaps the greatest impact of the Great Awakening on Congregational 
life was the long evangelical legacy that it engraved into the Church’s core 
assumptions about true Christianity. Revivalist, conversionist Christianity 
came to dominate its religious ethos. For the next century, 
Congregationalists would be at the forefront of every national evangelical 
enterprise, whether in missions, education, or literature distribution or in 
national moral reform movements such as abolition and temperance. 

Small local revivals continued to occur in the ensuing decades. But in the 
last decade of the eighteenth century another period of intense, national 
revival broke out. While it was primarily a frontier phenomenon amongst 


Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists, it had its Congregational 


expression as well.!? “Concerts of Prayer” for revival had been promoted 


for the past half century, in Scotland in 1744, in the colonies by Jonathan 
Edwards in his Humble Attempt to Promote the Agreement and Union of 
Gods People Throughout the World in Extraordinary Prayer for a Revival 
of Religion (1747), and in England in 1784. They were promoted by the 
missionary societies of New England. When revival stirred, the connection 


to decades of prayer was made.” By now New Light disciples had begun to 
exert a major influence on the Church, particularly through the New 
Divinity proteges of Edwards (see below). President Timothy Dwight 
helped promote revival at Yale College in 1796, and revivals occurred at 
other schools as well, including Amherst, Dartmouth, Middlebury, and 
Williams. The New England revivals have been characterized as being 
much less disruptive than those of the 1740s or the contemporaneous 
revivals on the frontier. Nonetheless, they were no less profound to the 


participants and resulted in a deepening of the evangelical character of 


Congregationalism.”! 


It also helped to spawn a new generation of celebrity evangelists, none 
more so than Congregationalist pastor Lyman Beecher. Beecher had been 
caught up in the revival at Yale under his spiritual mentor Timothy Dwight. 
Settled in a Presbyterian church on Long Island in 1798, in 1810, he took 
the pulpit of the Congregational church of Litchfield, Connecticut, where he 
served for sixteen years. But he soon took to traveling the nation as an 


evangelist. In 1826, he moved to the Hanover church in Boston, where he 
battled Unitarianism. In 1832, he took the presidency of Lane Seminary in 
Cincinnati, where he also served as pastor of a local Presbyterian church. 
Although an ardent Calvinist, he came to favor New Side Presbyterianism 
and its support of mass evangelism. In 1835, he was brought up on heresy 
charges over this but was acquitted. Beecher was an ardent theological 
polemicist, but his greatest contributions to early American evangelicalism 
were institutional. From his itinerant preaching of revival to denominational 
politics to education and moral reform, Beecher seemed to be everywhere at 


once in the first half of the nineteenth century.” 


EGALITARIAN IMPULSES 


Puritan congregationalism always carried within its polity a tension 
regarding the distribution of power. On the one hand, congregationalism 
represented a dramatic shift toward egalitarianism against the backdrop of 
Anglican episcopacy. On the other hand, early Puritans operated within a 
culture in which social deference could be extreme, whether in politics, 
class difference, or gender. For the most part, Puritans retained this culture 
of hierarchy and deference, but the logic of its polity inexorably influenced 
the thinking and practice of elements both within the church and in the 
larger society of New England. 

The revivalism of the eighteenth century unleashed the forces of this 
pent-up egalitarianism as lay men, women, Black slaves, and Native 
Americans found opportunities to express their own religious and social 
autonomy. This is perhaps most notably evident in the spiritual lives of 
women. With its core emphasis on affective experience, or “heart religion,” 
early revivalism played upon religious tropes that were considered feminine 
in nature. This had the result of empowering women to exercise and express 
their religious inclinations. They were encouraged to share their testimonies 
of conversion in public settings; many began writing memoirs of these 
experiences.”° Their experiences were often held up by clergy as models to 
be emulated. Jonathan Edward rhapsodized about his wife Sarah’s religious 
experiences in Some Thoughts Concerning the Present Revival of Religion 
(1742).”* Samuel Hopkins published The Life and Character of Miss 


Susanna Anthony (1803) and Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Sarah Osborn 
(1799), two of his parishioners.° 

Perhaps the most striking instance of this new-found empowerment was 
in the practice of female exhortation. Women had long been kept silent in 
formal public settings such as church worship services out of fear that their 
speaking would represent an exercise of authority over men. This had been 
forcefully addressed in the previous century in the notorious cases of Anne 
Hutchinson, Anne Eaton, and the Gortonists.”° But from the 1740s on, 
dozens of women, many in the Congregational Church, took it upon 
themselves to itinerate with the message of the gospel, some even entering 
the pulpit to do so. One of the most well-known was Bathsheba Kingsley, 
whose insistence on such activity brought down the discipline of local 
churches in Massachusetts, though with little effect. Exhortation was a key 
factor in the Separate or Strict Congregational schism, where women were 


encouraged in such work.’ By the 1750s, as the fires of revival cooled, 


women’s exhortation was considerably reined in.”® Yet it persisted in 
frontier regions such as New Hampshire, where Mary Reed’s prophetic 
utterances dictated the liturgical performance of her congregation, with the 
active assent of her pastor. Sarah Wright Townsend delivered weekly 
sermons in her Separate Church on Long Island from the late 1750s to the 
early 1770s, before efforts to silence her led to a church split in which 
devoted followers joined her to form a new church.”” Women’s exhorting 
reemerged in the awakening at the turn of the century, though largely 
outside of the Congregational Church, which had closed ranks against it. 

As the century wore on, however, the question of the proper role for 
women in church continued to percolate. The republican rhetoric of equality 
and civil rights inspired women to seek a more prominent role in the 
Church’s public work after the Revolutionary War. Sarah Osborn is one of 
the best-known examples. An English immigrant settled in Newport, Rhode 
Island, she was converted during the Great Awakening. She joined a 
women’s prayer group and eventually came to lead it in her home. In the 
1760s, this group helped to spawn revival. The meetings became nightly 
affairs, with some five hundred people attending in the course of a week. 
Men began attending, as well as slaves; Osborn had to defend the propriety 
of her “leading” men and associating with African Americans, which she 


did by appealing to the greater concern of spiritual renewal.°” 


Women were also at the forefront of the formation of voluntary societies 
in the early nineteenth century, giving them a role in the public sphere 
unimaginable in the previous century. They formed prayer groups, or 
“Maternal Associations,” such as the one (1815) led by Ann Louisa Payton, 
wife of a Congregational pastor in Maine. They formed their own 
missionary societies, such as that started by Mary Webb in Boston, the 
Female Society for Missionary Purposes (1800), which she would oversee 
for a half century despite being confined to a wheelchair. They served as 
important missionaries in their own right as wives of clergy sent out by the 
American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions (see below). Ann 
Hasseltine Judson was instrumental along with her husband Adoniram in 
gospel work in Burma, translating the Bible into the local language and 
serving a diplomatic role for the British authorities in wartime. Women also 
founded their own educational institutions: Mary Lyon’s Mt. Holyoke 
Female Seminary, Emma Willard’s Troy Female Seminary, and Zilpah 
Grant’s Ipswich Female Seminary among them.*! And women were deeply 
involved in national moral reform movements such as abolition and 
temperance. 

Evangelicalism influenced and was influenced by the African American 
population of New England as well. A mix of slave and free, the Black 
population of New England in the eighteenth century was about 2.2 percent, 
though in some cities it reached 20-30 percent of the population. Many 
social elites owned slaves, including clergy, notably Cotton Mather and 
Jonathan Edwards. Misgivings about slavery among Congregationalists 
existed almost from the start. Samuel Sewall’s The Selling of Joseph (1700) 
condemned the slave trade as immoral and contrary to human nature. 
Cotton Mather sought to ameliorate their condition with his Religious 
Society for Negroes (1693) and Charity School (1717). Converted slaves 
were often admitted to Congregational churches as members. Some even 
adopted their slaves into their families, as was the case with Ezra Stiles, 
pastor at Newport, Rhode Island, and later president of Yale. Nathaniel 
Appleton’s Considerations on Slavery (1767) took up abolition anew, as did 
Jonathan Edwards Jr.’s Some Observations upon the Slavery of Negroes 
(1773) and The Injustice and Impolicy of the Slave Trade (1791). In 1776, 
Samuel Hopkins published a major broadside against slavery, Dialogue, 
Concerning the Slavery of the Africans. Hopkins, a New Divinity man (see 
below), extended the concept of virtue as disinterested benevolence to 


slavery, finding it to be a violation of such benevolence. Hopkins pastored a 
church in Newport, Rhode Island, the center of the New England slave 
trade. In 1789, he founded an abolition society there; a year later, Stiles 


would help found a statewide society.’ 

Perhaps nowhere are the contradictions of race and religion in 
Congregationalism more evident than in the life of Lemuel Haynes. Born 
out of wedlock to a White mother and Black father in West Hartford, 
Connecticut, Haynes was raised by the Rose family, where he received an 
education, though he was eventually made their indentured servant. After 
the War, in which he served, he studied theology with New Divinity clergy. 
He became pastor of the (White) Congregational Church in Torrington, 
Connecticut, where he served for three years before taking a call at Rutland, 
Vermont, where he served until 1816. He pastored a Congregational Church 
in New York from 1822 to 1833. He was invited to preach at Yale by 
Timothy Dwight in 1814, and he received an honorary degree from 
Middlebury College. Haynes was a prolific writer and polemicist, 
advocating for the New Divinity and attacking heresy (e.g., Universal 
Salvation, 1806). He was active in Federalist circles and was a lifelong 
critic of slavery and the general failure of the new republic to embrace 
Blacks as fellow citizens and fellow sojourners in the faith, as in his essay, 
“Liberty Further Extended” (c. 1775). Haynes was an opponent of the 
American Colonization Society, formed in 1816 to repatriate emancipated 
African Americans to Africa, an organization that received support in New 


Divinity circles.” 


OLD HERESIES, NEW THEOLOGY 


By all accounts Congregationalism remained theologically unified well into 
the early eighteenth century. In the 1730s, however, Arminianism began to 
take root. Perhaps the most notorious case was that of Robert Breck who, in 
1736, was called to be the pastor in Springfield, Massachusetts. For nearly 
two years prior to his installation he was resisted by the clergy of the 
Connecticut River Valley. In the end, the Springfield church refused their 
counsel, aided by the legal sanction of state authorities.’ Arminian views 
would spread rapidly and widely among the clergy. 


A greater theological and institutional blow to the evangelical Calvinist 
orientation of American Congregationalism came with the rise of 
universalism and Unitarianism, positions which flowed out of the same 
theological rationalism that had energized Arminianism. Both had been 
going concerns in England since the late seventeenth century and had 
captured a number of Anglican clerics, as well as some Independents there. 
By the mid-eighteenth century, it had made inroads in New England, 
particularly among eastern clergy, especially in Boston. In 1755, Jonathan 
Mayhew attacked Athanasian Trinitarianism in a printed sermon, preferring 
an Arian ontology. In 1784, Charles Chauncy anonymously published his 
Mystery Hid from Ages advocating a universalist view of the afterlife. Other 
clergy privately shared his views, along with his Unitarianism, most 
prominently Ebenezer Gay, pastor of the Hingham, Massachusetts church 


for seventy years (1717-1787). 

Unitarianism erupted from Congregationalism in the early nineteenth 
century, causing a permanent schism. In 1805, Henry Ware, a theological 
liberal, was made Hollis professor of divinity at Harvard; a year later his 
confederate Samuel Webber was made president. Within a few short years 
most of the faculty would be of similar views. Evangelicals such as Jedidiah 
Morse, an overseer of the college, had lost control over its direction. Morse 
responded with a public rebuke: The True Reasons on Which the Election of 
a Hollis Professor of Divinity in Harvard College was Opposed at the 
Board of Overseers (1805). Morse and other Congregationalist clergy made 
common cause to thwart the liberals through the institutional levers of the 
Church, among other things founding Andover Theological Seminary as an 
orthodox alternative. The Unitarian cause was led by William Ellery 
Channing, pastor of the Federal Street Church in Boston. At the 1819 
ordination of Jared Sparks, Channing preached his famous sermon, 
Unitarian Christianity.”° The institutional exodus would see ninety-six 
churches leave the Congregational fold by 1840, including fourteen of the 
sixteen Boston churches, to form a new Unitarian denomination. This 
represented roughly 10 percent of the Congregational Church’s parishes, 


though many of the members of those churches chose not to follow them 


into Unitarianism or into schism.?’ 


Developing alongside this liberal religious rationalism was a 
countervailing theology which came to be variously known as the New 
Divinity, New England Theology, or, originally, Edwardseanism. It was a 


reaction against Arminian and Unitarian trends, an attempt to reassert 
Calvinist orthodoxy while at the same time making Calvinism responsive to 
the theological and moral concerns of liberalism, and more generally, 
responsive to the conceptual framework of Enlightenment philosophy. 
Arminianism represented a protest against Calvinism’s perceived 
denigration of human moral and spiritual capacity, as well as God’s 
benevolence. Arminians insisted that humans must have free will in order 
for their actions to have consequence, to be culpable before God. As free 
agents they possessed a capacity for the good, a power to choose salvation, 
and an inclination to do both. God was above all benevolent, kindly 
disposed toward the happiness of his creatures and not inclined toward 
punishment. 

Jonathan Edwards attempted to engage these issues through a series of 
major treatises, Freedom of the Will (1754), Original Sin (1758), and The 
Nature of True Virtue (1765). In Freedom of the Will, while asserting God’s 
absolute sovereignty, he did allow that there was real freedom of the will, ın 
that humans had the natural capacity to choose what they perceived as the 
highest good. But he also argued that they were still incapable of choosing 
God’s good things, including salvation, without the gracious work of the 
Holy Spirit. In Original Sin, Edwards used his theocentric metaphysics to 
argue that the imputed guilt of Adam to his progeny was possible and 
rational because of God’s continuous willing of the existence of creation 
and the personal identity of each individual. Neither was possessed of an 
independent ontological status. God looks at Adam and his posterity as a 
single collective which shares identity and thus guilt. In The Nature of True 
Virtue, Edwards absorbed the contemporary moral language of benevolence 
as being at the center of ethical action. His foundational claim is 
theocentric: God is love and the source of all love. Virtue rests in 
benevolence, or love to others; therefore true virtue originates with God. 
Human agents cannot be virtuous apart from God or, more specifically, 


apart from loving God, which first requires their redemption.** Edwards’s 
theology struck at the core of the humanistic assumptions of modern 
theology and moral philosophy, insisting that the divine being and divine 
sovereignty be at the center of both. But his theology also attempted to 
show that Calvinism was rooted in reason and that it satisfied modern 
conceptions of rationality and justice. Thus it imbibed its own version of a 


measured rationalism, leaving it open to critique and extension on those 
grounds. 

Not surprisingly, many Congregational clergy took issue with Edwards’s 
theological modifications. They came to be known as “Old Calvinists,” 
those who asserted Reformed dogma on biblical and confessional grounds 
without any attempt at rational or philosophical justification. Arminians and 
Unitarians within the Church rejected Edwards’s dogmatic traditionalism. 
But Edwards soon had a coterie of colleagues and supporters who would in 
time become the driving force in church doctrine and politics. His two 
closest associates, Joseph Bellamy and Samuel Hopkins, produced their 
own works on these subjects. Bellamy’s anti-Arminian True Religion 
Delineated (1750) and Wisdom of God in the Permission of Sin (1758) and 
Hopkins’s Sin an Advantage to the Universe (1759) and System of 
Doctrines (1793) struck similar chords and extrapolated them. Second- 
generation New Divinity clerics such as Nathanael Emmons, Jonathan 
Edwards Jr., and Timothy Dwight furthered the cause. As time wore on the 
movement became increasingly rationalistic and decidedly less Calvinist, 
all but exhausting itself in the theology of Nathaniel Taylor, professor of 
divinity at Yale. New Divinity clergy were also active in the cause of 


liberty during the Revolutionary War and in the construction of the new 


republic afterward, particularly in the Federalist cause.*° 


EXPANSION AND CONSOLIDATION 


In 1660, there were seventy-five Congregational Churches in British North 
America—this represented 50 percent of all the churches in those colonies. 
This meant Congregationalism would play an outsized role in colonial 
church life and would play a large role in establishing evangelicalism in 
American society. But, in spite of its numerical growth, it would eventually 
be overwhelmed by other wings of the evangelical church, particularly by 
the Baptists, Presbyterians, and above all, Methodists. By the time of the 
Great Awakening, the Church had grown by a factor of six, to 423 churches. 
By 1820, it had grown almost three times again, to 1,100 churches.*! But in 
1820 it represented only 13 percent of American churches. Baptists, 
Presbyterians, and Methodists constituted 81 percent of American churches; 
Methodists alone represented 31 percent (2,700 parishes). 


In spite of these shifting demographics, evangelical Congregationalism 
continued to move forward, establishing institutions to meet the religious 
needs of post-Revolutionary America. Evangelical New Divinity clergy had 
come into the majority in western Massachusetts and Connecticut, allowing 
them to use the instruments of the church to further their agenda. In 
addition, the Church’s continuing status as the cultural power broker of 
New England (and thus of much of America) elevated its influence in the 
most significant ways. 

The immediate challenge of the post-War era was migration, specifically 
frontier migration. Migration from Congregational strongholds of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut to Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, and 
New York accelerated, and migration to the newly opened Northwest 
Territory began in earnest. By 1795, there were some two hundred towns in 
Vermont, New York, and western Pennsylvania with Congregational 
churches. The Connecticut General Association of clergy had 
commissioned a few clergy as missionary envoys prior to the War. In 1793, 
the state General Assembly passed a bill to create and support such a 
missionary effort with tax revenues; the Connecticut Missionary Society 
was formed in 1798. In 1800, the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine was 
launched as a way to publicize success on the mission field as well as the 
revivals of the Second Awakening. Similar developments occurred in 
Massachusetts. Under the leadership of New Divinity minister Nathanael 
Emmons, the state-wide Massachusetts Missionary Society was formed 
(1798); the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine followed in 1803. In 1800, 
the “Boston Female Society for Missionary Purposes” came into being. 


New Hampshire (1801) and Vermont (1807) also established missionary 


societies.“ 


These societies initially tasked settled clergy to make missionary tours of 
the frontier in order to establish new churches. Low pay and resistance by 
their home congregations to their absence undermined this plan; in the first 
years only twelve clergy were sent out, though all were New Divinity men. 
Eventually, the Societies began to ordain clergy to full time missionary 
work, which greatly enhanced their success. By 1800, seventy-four 
churches had been established in Vermont alone. Jedidiah Bushnell was a 
driving force behind the early success of the Congregational effort, 


spawning revivals and new churches in New York and Vermont over a 


thirty-three-year career.” 


In 1796, a Congregational Church was formed in Marietta, Ohio, the first 
church in the Northwest Territory. The Territory had been established by 
Congress in 1787, under the influence of Massachusetts Congregational 
pastor Manasseh Cutler. Cutler was a member of the Ohio Company, which 
offered land there to war veterans and others. Cutler persuaded Congress to 
ensure freedom of religion, ban slavery, and establish land grants for 
education in the Territory. In addition to his fifty-two years as pastor, he 
worked as a lawyer, judge, physician, military chaplain, and Massachusetts 
representative to Congress (1801-1805).** 

The Connecticut Missionary Society sent out 148 missionaries from 1798 
to 1818. The great majority of these were products of revivalism and from 
lower socio-economic classes. Having largely lost Harvard and Yale to 
liberal forms of Congregationalism, evangelicals in the church sought new 
alternatives for educating clergy in theologically favorable environments, 
ones that could accommodate students who had had less academic 
preparation.» A number of so-called provincial colleges sprang up to meet 
this need. Congregationalists were the driving force behind the founding of 
Dartmouth (1769), the University of Vermont (1791), Williams (1793), 
Bowdoin (1794), Middlebury (1800), Amherst (1821), Western Reserve 
(1826), Oberlin (1833), and Marietta (1835), as well as Andover 
Theological Seminary (1807) and the Theological Institute of Connecticut 
(1833). In addition, the Congregational Church would create the American 
Education Society (1815) with the express purpose of preparing clergy and 
missionaries outside of the seminary environment. 

In 1801, the Congregational Church entered into a Plan of Union with the 
Presbyterian Church, led on the Congregational side by Jonathan Edwards 
Jr., New Haven, Connecticut pastor and eventual president of Union 
College in New York. This plan specified cooperation and coordination 
between the two denominations, to the extent that delegates could attend 
and vote at the other’s national conventions. One of the major aims of the 
Union was to cooperate rather than duplicate each other’s missionary efforts 
on the frontier. Congregations, once established, could join either 
denomination, regardless of the pastor’s affiliation. A multitude of churches 
were established in this way, though in the end the Congregational Church 
did not reap the full benefits of the partnership: by 1850, some 2,000 of 
these churches switched their initial Congregational affiliation to the 
Presbyterian side. The affiliation finally ended when the Congregational 


Church withdrew in 1852.*° Presbyterians augmented their missionary 
efforts to a national scale by establishing the American Home Missionary 
Society (1826); Congregational churches rapidly joined the effort. Old 
School Presbyterians withdrew in 1837, and, by 1860, it had become a 
predominantly Congregational organization. 

Evangelical elements within the Church soon turned their attention to 
global missions as well. In 1810, Samuel John Mills, Adoniram Judson, and 
other students at Andover Seminary formed the American Board of 
Commissioners of Foreign Missions. In 1812, they sent out their first five 
missionaries to India (though Judson would convert to the Baptist faith on 
the journey and go on to work in Burma). This, too, would become an 
ecumenical effort, as Presbyterians (1812) and others would join the 
organization (though by 1870 it had reverted to a Congregational mission). 
In 1817, they began missions to the Cherokee in Georgia and Choctaw in 
Mississippi. By 1840, they had sent out nearly seven hundred missionaries; 
between 1816 and 1835, they would establish missions in Sri Lanka 
(Ceylon), Hawaii, Palestine, Syria, Constantinople, China, Persia, and 
southern Africa (Zululand).*’ 

In spite of these prodigious efforts, the Congregational Church remained 
somewhat trapped by its nascent regionality: in 1830, 90 percent of its 
churches were still located in New England. In time it would penetrate New 
York and the states emerging out of the Northwest Territory, but it never 
significantly integrated itself into the southern states. 

A final way in which Congregationalism helped to direct early 
nineteenth-century evangelicalism was through the formation of important 
national voluntary societies. In 1816, the American Bible Society (ABS) 
was formed. In the previous decade, many state, county, and city Bible 
Societies had sprung up across the new nation, including the Massachusetts 
Bible Society in 1809. After much initial resistance to the idea of a national 
society, delegates met in New York to form the ABS. Jedidiah Morse, 
Congregational pastor from Charlestown, Massachusetts, was a delegate. 
Soo, too, was Lyman Beecher (Litchfield, Connecticut), who served the 
convention as secretary. The ABS functioned as the print arm of the 
missionary effort on the frontier. A number of missionaries reported 
encountering not only a dearth of churches on the frontier, but a lack of 
biblical literacy there as well. The ABS sought to provide affordable Bibles 
for every American family as far as the Mississippi River valley. Comprised 


of seven hundred local chapters, the ABS would distribute almost 750,000 
Bibles over its first decade in a dozen languages, including those of several 


Native American peoples.** Like the American Bible Society, the American 
Tract Society was established with the goal of improving the religious 
literacy among the masses, especially on the frontier. As the name implies, 
it specialized in shorter works of a more generalized nature. And like the 
ABS, it had its roots in local tract societies, Jedidiah Morse’s Massachusetts 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (1803) and New England Tract 
Society (1814) among them.” 

Congregationalists also contributed to the formation of the American 
Sunday School Union (1824) and the American Temperance Union (1826). 
Local Sunday or First Day Schools had been in existence since the late 
eighteenth century; the first schools were opened in New England textile 
mills for the children working there. The Connecticut Sunday School Union 
was formed in 1825, with Nathaniel Taylor as president, Lyman Beecher as 
Secretary, and Timothy Dwight a member of the Board. The Massachusetts 
Sunday-School Union was also formed; division within it led 
Congregationalists to establish the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society 
in 1832. The schools were a combination of secular and religious concerns. 
They provided basic literacy education for children and adults, while at the 
same time supplying them with religious literature and instruction. They 
were yet another expression of the concern for the moral and religious 
civilizing of the yeoman citizenry, particularly on the frontier. At its 
inauguration the Union had more than 700 schools, 7,300 teachers, and 
nearly 50,000 students. By 1830, it had begun to penetrate the so-called 
Valley of the Mississippi, essentially all of the territories west of the 


Allegheny Mountains.°° In 1826, the American Society for the Promotion 
of Temperance was formed in Boston as a national organization, soon 
succeeded by the American Temperance Society (ATS), which would have 
more than 2,200 chapters nation-wide (some 800 in New England alone) 
and over 170,000 members. As with so many other voluntary societies, 
Lyman Beecher was a co-founder of the ATS. In 1836, it merged with other 
groups to form the American Temperance Union (ATU). John Marsh, a 
Congregational pastor from Haddam, Connecticut, served as the ATU’s 
Corresponding Secretary and editor of the Journal of the American 
Temperance Union for thirty years. 


In the end, evangelicalism was a renewal movement that did not sit 
comfortably within American Congregationalism. Its radical individualism 
and egalitarian impulses eroded the notion of the church as a collective of 
covenanted communities nestled within a hierarchical social framework. 
Efforts to restrain these inclinations drove many into other, more receptive 
denominations. Its emotional subjectivism was frustrated by an emphasis on 
restraint and self-control imbedded in a century of Puritan tradition. Its 
theological conservatism in the face of intellectual modernity led to its 
eventual marginalization at the institutional levels of the Church. 
Nonetheless, for more than a century, it deeply shaped the life, direction, 
and influence of Congregationalism in America and abroad and had a 
profound influence on American Christianity. That legacy continues to 
manifest itself in contemporary evangelicalism, which has continued to 
draw on the theological and spiritual resources of eighteenth-century 
Congregationalism to interpret itself to the large world. 
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CHAPTER 5 


JAN STIEVERMANN 


A long line of specialized scholarship has explored relations between 
Protestant renewal movements on the Continent, including German 
Lutheran and Reformed Protestants identified with Pietism, and the rise of 
what came to be called evangelicalism in Britain and its colonies. Although 
a few of these studies, notably those by W. R. Ward, have been widely 
recognized and are frequently cited, their actual impact on the 
historiography of early evangelicalism remains limited. Even in recent 
synthetic accounts, German Pietism is still primarily conceived as a 
forerunner and parallel movement that had some influence and notable 


points of contact but can otherwise be safely ignored.! A lot of German- 
language scholarship on Pietism remains characterized by a similar kind of 
national insularity, notably the classical textbook by Johannes Wallmann. 
As this chapter demonstrates, however, the histories of Anglophone 
evangelicalism and German Pietism are so deeply entangled that one cannot 
be properly understood without the other. This is especially true for 
Britain’s North American colonies that served as a major zone of contact. 

In keeping with such an entangled histories approach, the goal here is not 
so much to discuss German Pietists as theological forebears of the paragons 
of early Anglo-American evangelicalism such George Whitefield (1714— 
1770), John Wesley (1703-1791), or Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758), even 
though these influences certainly existed. Neither is it the goal to 
incorporate “early evangelicalism” into the larger history of Pietism (as 
does, for example, the otherwise immensely useful four-volume Geschichte 
des Pietismus, edited by Martin Brecht et al.), or, inversely, subsume 
Pietists under the label of early evangelicalism, as some scholars, including 
Ward, have done. Such attempts to bring all Protestant renewal movements 
of the early modern period under a common rubric are historically 
questionable and heuristically unhelpful because they perform a kind of 


cultural appropriation and obliterate differences that are as real as the many 
commonalities. Rather, this chapter aims to survey important German 
Pietist groups and projects in various territories of the Holy Roman Empire 
and abroad, identifying tangible connections with English-speaking 
Protestants in the process. From these specific examples will be derived 
some more general reflections on commonalities, but also abiding 
differences. In conclusion, the chapter will then turn to the question of how 
German Pietists and their Anglophone brethren understood their own 
identities and viewed each other. 

Even a cursory glance at some of the standard histories and handbooks 
reveals the breathtaking plurality of Protestant groups and movements from 
across the German-speaking territories of the Holy Roman Empire that are 


now identified with Pietism.” The term was originally deployed in the 
second half of the 1670s (the earliest recorded use occurred in 1680) as a 
derisive nickname for the followers of the Lutheran reformer Philipp Jacob 
Spener (1635-1705) but soon came to be used as a badge of 
(self-)identification for and by very diverse advocates of church renewal, 
deepened devotion, and practical piety. The “Pietist controversies” of 
1689/90 triggered a torrent of polemical and apologetic literature in which 
the word “Pietists” and neighboring terms soon gained wide currency. 
Pietism must, therefore, also be understood as an evolving, ever contested, 
discourse in which different groups of sympathizers and opponents fought 
over the meanings of terms as much as over theological ideas and practices. 
This discourse was sustained by networks of communication and 
publication, with cheap print and new journals reaching growing audiences. 
The high period of “classical,” early modern Pietism is usually 
understood to have extended into the late eighteenth century. Already at the 
time, some Pietists retrospectively identified late sixteenth- and early 
seventeenth-century figures as pioneers of their movement avant la lettre, 
notably English and Dutch Puritans, Jacob Böhme (1575-1624) and 
especially Johann Arndt (1555-1621), who, in turn, drew on medieval 
mysticism, the spiritualism of radical reformers, and hermetical traditions. 
Many modern scholars have, with good reason, incorporated such extended 
historical genealogies into their definitions of Pietism, although the precise 
contours and boundaries of periodization remain contested. For the 
purposes of this survey, however, the temporal focus can be placed on the 


core decades from the last third of the seventeenth to the last third of the 
eighteenth centuries. 

In many ways Pietism was a response to the incredible devastations that 
the Thirty Years War (1618-1648) had wrought upon German lands, 
peoples, and church life. In different ways, Pietists all sought to overcome 
the spirit of religious hatred and partisanship that had developed as a result 
of the European wars of religion. Most, however, continued to see the 
Catholic Church as an antichristian institution, and, with some notable 
exceptions, anti-Catholicism was as strong an impulse among Pietists as it 
was among British Protestants. Moreover, the institutionalized and 
territorialized division between Reformed and Lutheran churches remained 
a decisive reality for Pietists, whatever their ecumenical efforts. The 
Empire’s constitutional tri-confessionalism (codified by the Peace of 
Westphalia) and state churchism crucially shaped German Pietism just as 
much as the specific territorial and political parameters that modified it. 

Besides reform groups within the Anglican Church, Dissenters played a 
crucial role in the British awakenings. The Act of Toleration (1689) 
guaranteed freedom of worship to all Trinitarian Protestant groups. Such 
tolerance was exceptional in the German Empire and always remained 
subject to the reversible will of individual rulers. If this was one key 
difference, another was the strong control that the confessional state 
churches exerted, especially in the larger territories. Whether Pietist groups 
were suppressed or able to thrive crucially depended on the religious 
preferences and policy of the ruling dynasty as well as the exact nature of 
the ecclesial establishment. In almost all cases, the state churches tended to 
stifle itinerancy and popular revivalism. For those Pietists who joined the 
swelling stream of migrants to the New World, of course, these conditions 
changed dramatically and with significant religious consequences. The 
central importance of confessional state churches is also behind the 
prototypical distinction between churchly and radical Pietists—generally 
accepted by scholars, if much debated in detail—that will be applied in the 
following survey. While the first type of Pietists strove for renewal from 
within their respective ecclesial traditions and institutions, the second no 
longer recognized the legitimacy of the established churches and either 
founded separatist groups or tended toward a spiritualist individualism. Of 
course, many Pietists moved between these poles, not least Zinzendorf’s 


(1700-1760) Moravians, which can be bracketed here, however, since they 
are treated in a separate chapter. 


REFORMED PIETISM 


The churchly as well as the radical branches of German Reformed Pietism 
emerged almost simultaneously and often alongside each other in several 
territories of the Empire during the last third of the seventeenth century. In 
regions to the north, German Reformed Pietism developed in close 
interaction with the movements for “further reformation” in the neighboring 
Dutch provinces since the days of Willem Teellinck (1579-1629). Indeed, 
all the leading German theologians from these regions had studied and often 
also taught for some time at Dutch universities. They were conversant with 
the schools of Gisbertus Voetius (1589-1676) and Johannes Cocceius 
(1603-1669), which in turn channeled the tradition of English Puritanism. 
They were also deeply informed by the new precisionist piety but also 
engaged with the radical Christian primitivism of Jean de Labadie (1610- 
1674). This is very much true for the two principal early figures to be 
highlighted in this context: Theodor Undereyck (1635-1693) and Friedrich 
Adolph Lampe (1683-1729). During his years in Utrecht, Undereyck had 
imbibed the federal theology and salvation history approach of the 
Cocceians as well as the Voetian program for the reform of church life. 
These influences were brought to bear on his writings and pastoral work 
during ministries in Mühlheim an der Ruhr in the Duchy of Berg and the 
free imperial city of Bremen. Even before Spener, Undereyck here 
introduced new social forms and methods of piety that would become 
central to the whole Pietist movement: small group gatherings (also called 
conventicles) for Bible study and devotion, in which lay people would take 
an active role. Indicative of a larger trend toward increased female 
participation, his wife Margareta Undereyck (1633-1691) held a 
conventicle for women and girls. In his congregations, Undereyck also 
intensified family religion, catechetical instruction, and a more rigorous 
approach to church discipline, aiming in particular to restrict the Lord’s 
table to the regenerate. All of this was to help with the saving conversion of 
the individual and increase the purity of the church. This rigor and 
insistence on the personal appropriation of Scripture and doctrinal teachings 


are also characteristic of Pietism more generally, as well as awakened 
Protestantism in Britain. 

Serving as pastor and then professor of dogmatics and church history in 
Bremen, Friedrich Adolph Lampe distinguished himself most through his 
works of systematic theology. In these works, he combined a covenantal 
interpretation of the history of redemption with a strongly millennialist 
eschatology, reflecting the influence of Campegius Vitringa (1669-1722) 
with whom he had studied while at Franeker. Lampe’s six-volume 
Geheimnis des Gnadenbundes (“Secret of the Covenant of Grace,” 1712- 
1719) became a foundational work of German Reformed Pietism that would 
remain in print through the nineteenth century. It appears that neither 
Undereyck nor Lampe and their circles had much direct contact with and 
resonance (e.g., in the form of translations) in the Anglophone world. 
However, their strand of a churchly and confessionally oriented Pietism 
entered British North America by the mediation of German-speaking 
emigrants. 

A key figure in this respect was Theodorus Jacobus Frelinghuysen 
(1692-1747). A native of Hagen in the County of Mark (bordering on 
Berg), Frelinghuysen—following a brief pastorate in Friesia—was hired in 
1720 by the Classis of Amsterdam to serve as a minister for several Dutch 
congregations in the Raritan Valley of New Jersey. Here he was quickly 
embroiled in the ecclesial conflicts that pitted a conservative, anti-revivalist 
faction among the Dutch Reformed against a network of Pietists that 


spanned all the middle colonies.” As a Pietist, Frelinghuysen insisted on a 
precisionist praxis pietatis. Although he was accused of Labadism, 
Frelinghuysen never questioned the legitimacy of the Reformed church and 
understood his Pietism to be in full accordance with the Three Forms of 
Unity. Many of his most emphatically conversionist sermons are 
explications of the Heidelberg Catechism in the tradition of Undereyck and 
Lampe. Frelinghuysen’s preaching and emphasis on church discipline had a 
strong impact on the revival movements spreading among the German 
Reformed and Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in the middle colonies in the mid- 
1730. Notably the young Presbyterian revivalist Gilbert Tennent (1703— 
1764) who, starting in 1726, worked among a congregation of Ulster 
immigrants in neighboring New Brunswick, was very much inspired by 
Frelinghuysen’s ministry, and undertook joint services with him that were 
heavily criticized by conservatives on both sides. 


When George Whitefield was invited by Gilbert Tennent to preach at 
New Brunswick right at the beginning of his great intercolonial tour in 
November 1739, Whitefield noted in his Journal how pleased he was to 
meet Frelinghuysen, “the beginner of the great work which I trust the Lord 


is carrying on in these parts.”* In his Faithful Narrative (1737) Edwards, 


too, paid tribute to the work of the Dutch minister.” A few years later 
Edwards would experience in his own congregation a conflict over fencing 
the table very similar to the one that had plagued Frelinghuysen’s. The 
admiration for the Pietist Frelinghuysen shared by these three revivalists 
from Presbyterian, Calvinist-Anglican, and Congregationalist backgrounds 
reveal the deep historical affinities and the theological and practical 
convergences, as well as the local connections between the movements for 
renewal from within the various branches of Reformed Protestantism. The 
conflict-ridden ministries of all four men specifically shine a light on how 
these advocates of Protestant renewal all walked a fine line between 
attempting to purify the church from within and separatism. 

In the world of Reformed Pietism, separatism was most commonly 
associated with the name of Jean de Labadie. Originally a Roman Catholic 
Jesuit priest, de Labadie had converted to Reformed Protestantism and 
assumed a pastorate in the Dutch city of Middleburg. He advocated a 
thorough renewal of the Dutch church after the model of the first Christian 
congregations and their apostolic teachers. When these efforts were 
frustrated and de Labadie was dismissed in 1669, he and his followers 
formed a separatist community that would seek refuge and gather new 
adherents in several Dutch and northern German cities. After de Labadie’s 
death, new communitarian projects were founded on his principles, 
including one in Bohemia Manor, Maryland, that lasted from 1683 to 1720. 
Even at its height, however, the core of this movement only comprised 
several hundred people. De Labadie’s mystical-chiliastic piety, his 
communitarian and egalitarian approach, and especially his radical 
ecclesiology (the church must only comprise the elect) made deep inroads 
into the world of Reformed and Lutheran Pietism and beyond. His ideas and 
writings—notably La Reformation de l’Eglise par le Pastorat (“The 
Reform of the Church Through the Pastorate,” in 1667)— were also taken 
up in England and its colonies, especially in Philadelphian circles. 

Labadism, moreover, left a mark on the most popular figure in early 
Reformed Pietism: the lay theologian, revivalist, and devotional writer 


Gerhard Tersteegen (1697-1769). Tersteegen had been converted in the 
context of conventicles that emerged in Mühlheim in the post-Undereyck 
era and would abstain from communion with the “ungodly” in the parish 
church for the rest of his life. Together with others, he continued to organize 
private groups, which, however, had been outlawed by the governments of 
Berg and neighboring Mark between 1740 and 1750. Yet Tersteegen was 
neither an ecclesial revolutionary nor a controversialist, and his separatism 
did not aim for institutional reform. Rather, Tersteegen espoused an irenic 
religious individualism that was always oriented toward evangelization and 
active discipleship. His personal piety and practices, including various 
forms of asceticism, were informed by a unique kind of experiential 
theology that evince the general trend toward religious individualization 
and internalization in the Protestant awakening. Tersteegen blended a 
christocentric and robustly biblicist Reformed Protestantism with the 
inward-centered spirituality of quietistic mysticism that he imbibed through 
his intense readings of a variety of sources, including Madame Guyon 
(1648-1717), Pierre Poiret (1646-1719), Jean de Bernieres—Louvigny 
(1602-1659), and many Catholic authors. This theology attracted a growing 
network of followers across the Lower Rhine region and into Holland, 
which he cultivated through his ministry as itinerant preacher and personal 
spiritual advisor, in addition to his extensive correspondences and 
publications. 

During his lifetime Tersteegen made a name for himself as a translator 
and compiler of mystical texts and pious biographies, but especially as a 
poet and hymnodist. Containing a variety of religious lyrics, his Geistliche 
Blumengartlein inniger Seelen (“Spiritual Little Flower Garden of Intimate 
Souls,” 1729), and the Gottgeheiligtes Harfenspiel der Kinder Zions 
(“Divinely Blessed Harp-Playing of the Children of Zion,” 1735), which 
combined hymns of Joachim Neander (1650-1680) with his own 
compositions, proved enormously popular and were frequently reissued by 
German and German-American printers. Large selections of Tersteegen’s 
“Erweckungsreden” or revivalist discourses (Geistliche Brosamen or 
“Spiritual Crumbs,” 1769-1773) and pastoral letters (Geistliche und 
Erbauliche Briefe über das inwendige Leben und wahre Wesen des 
Christenthums, “Spiritual and Edifying Letters on the Inner Life and True 
Nature of Christianity,’ 1773) were published posthumously. Across 
denominational and factional lines, Tersteegen’s texts and hymns were 


among the most widely read and frequently used for devotion in German 
Pietist circles on both sides of the Atlantic through the nineteenth century 
and beyond. Tersteegen’s success stands as a striking example of the new 
importance accorded to specific forms of popular religious literature (e.g., 
exemplary lives and pastoral letters) and especially the new forms of 
hymnody for Protestant awakenings everywhere—they were, in no small 
way, singing movements. 

Tersteegen also contributed to the Methodist movement through John 
Wesley, who first encountered Tersteegen hymns through the Gesangbuch 
used by the Moravians Wesley met during his time as a Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel (SPG) missionary in Georgia. Here he translated 
thirty-three hymns from that Pietist hymnal, including several by 
Tersteegen. These, according to Steven O’Malley, made a particular 
impression on Wesley and helped to prepare the way for his conversion 
experience at Aldersgate.° Inversely, Tersteegen and his circle eagerly 
followed religious developments in the English-speaking world. His 
personal correspondence network reached all the way to Pennsylvania, 
where he communicated with members of the Ephrata community (see 
below) and the Germantown printer Christoph Saur (1695-1758). Saur 
published numerous works by Tersteegen, Johann Arndt, and other Pietist 
authors for the colonial market. Through these channels, reports about the 
colonial revivals also reached gatherings associated with Tersteegen, and 
his printer from Solingen even published an anonymous translation of 
Jonathan Edwards’s Faithful Narrative after the manuscript had already 
been read in the context of a local awakening. 

The awakenings on the Lower Rhine generated small separatist groups 
that embraced a believer’s baptism as an outward sealing of the covenant 
for the converted.’ They were connected to similar underground groups 
across the middle and southern regions of the Empire by personal contacts, 
shared readings, and wandering prophets such as Ernst Christoph 
Hochmann von Hochenau (1670-1721) and Alexander Mack (1679-1735). 
In these circles Gottfried Arnold’s (1666-1714) interpretation of church 
history and primitive Christianity, as put forth most influentially in his 
Unparteiische Kirchen und Ketzerhistorie (“Impartial History of the Church 
and of Heresy,” 1699/1700), enjoyed a wide readership. According to 
Arnold, Christianity had been purest under the cross. The true followers of 
Christ could be found across confessional divides and often outside the 


established churches, for institutionalization and state support, he argued, 
tended to corrupt religion. 

Heavily persecuted by the authorities, many of these Pietist Baptists 
ended up joining the community of Neutäufer, founded in 1708 by Mack in 
Schwarzenau, a village in the tiny Reformed territory of Sayn-Wittgenstein- 
Berleburg. Here the sympathetic count Casimir offered toleration, making 
Berleburg a safe haven for radical Pietists of all stripes. However, 
Pennsylvanıa beckoned with the promise of permanent, constitutionally 
guaranteed religious freedom. By 1730, the Schwarzenau Baptists or 
“Dunkers” had almost completely transplanted themselves to America, 
where they formed a new church (eventually named Church of the 
Brethren), distinguished by believer’s baptism, striet discipline, and non- 
resistance. With no church establishment or laws against conventicles and 
itinerancy, Pennsylvanıa was the radical Pietist dream come true. Dunkers 
energetically proselytized among German immigrants and stirred up local 
revivals in Germantown and southern Pennsylvania through the 1730s and 
1740s that flowed into the Great Awakening. One such convert was the 
Pietist refugee from the Palatinate, Conrad Beissel (1691-1768), who soon 
became the leader of a group of Brethren in what ıs now Lancaster County 
that separated from the main body, embracing Sabbatarianism and an ideal 
of holy living demanding poverty and celibacy. In 1732, Beissel and his 
followers founded the famous quasi-monastic community of Ephrata, which 
would remain a significant center for Pietist literature and spiritual art for 
half a century. Beissel’s many writings—including his posthumously 
collected Deliciae Ephratenses (1773)—showcase the wide range of 
“heterodox” and “esoteric” traditions and ideas that radical figures like him 


typically combined with the more common concerns for religious renewal.® 

Many of these traditions came to Ephrata via Berleburg, which served as 
a kind of intellectual laboratory for radical Pietism at the time. They 
included, among other things, German mysticism, Paracelsian natural 
philosophy and vitalism, Boehmistic theosophy, hermeticism, alchemy, 
Christian kabbalah, and Rosicrucianism, but also the “Inspirationism” 
introduced by the French Camisards with their belief in the eschatological 
restitution of the gifts of the spirit. Many of these elements also circulated 
in radical dissenting circles in Great Britain. Some even originated from 
there, like the Philadelphianism of Jane Leade and John Pordage or the type 
of futurist millennialism that had emerged from seventeenth-century 


Puritanism. Berleburg was certainly extreme, but many more moderate 
Protestants of the period drank from the same sources. Often the differences 
between them were matters of degree rather than kind. Only a few, for 
example, accepted the Inspirationist claim to the restituted gift of prophecy 
and the possibility of new revelations. Many, however, understood an 
indwelling of the Spirit as concomitant to an individual’s conversion. They 
viewed the revivals as signs of a latter-day outpouring of the Spirit and the 
church at the eve of a new Pentecost. 

From Berleburg, the products of these experimentations found their way 
abroad through the press of Johann Jacob Haug (1690-1756) that issued, 
most famously, the eight-volume Berleburg Bible (1726-1742), offering a 
new translation of Scripture along with commentaries to unlock its secret 
meanings. When Saur undertook the first printing of the Bible in a 
European language on American soil in 1743, he based the main text on the 
revised Halle version of Luther’s translation (in the thirty-fourth edition), 
but incorporated materials from the Berleburg Bible. From 1730 to 1744, 
Haug also published the Geistliche Fama. The leading journal of radical 
Pietism in German-speaking lands (through Saur’s agency it was even 
available in Pennsylvania), the Fama offered, among many other things, 
revival news from around the world, including coverage of the awakenings 


in Pennsylvania as well as in Edwards’s Northampton.” 

Southward, the old Reformed stronghold of the Electorate Palatinate had 
deep historical ties to Britain and its sister churches there. After the Thirty 
Years War, Heidelberg University lost much of its former grandeur, but 
some of its theologians continued to serve as mediators between 
Anglophone Protestantism and an emerging Reformed Pietism on the 
Continent. The very popular translations of Puritan works of “practical 
divinity” are now acknowledged as one important taproot of German 
Pietism more generally. Two such translations were undertaken by the 
Heidelberg divine Peter Streithagen (1592-1652) and are thought to be the 
first German Reformed texts laying out a morphology of conversion in the 
framework of experiential predestinarianism. One was an anthology of 
diverse Puritan works under the title Homo novus (1658). The other was 
John Cotton’s (1585-1652) compendious description of the salvation 
process in The Way of Life (1642), which first appeared in Heidelberg in 
1662 as Weg def Lebens. Conventicles and “illegal” Pietist activities in this 


region were rigorously suppressed, however, especially after the transition 
to a Catholic rulership in 1685. 

Trained at Heidelberg, Anton/Anthony Horneck (1641-1697) sought a 
career in post-Restoration England. Over the course of his ministry at the 
Savoy Chapel, London, Horneck helped to found charitable schools for the 
poor and, together with Josiah Woodward (1657-1712), became a pioneer 
in the movement to renew the Anglican Church through local “Religious 
Societies.” Very much akin to the ecclesiola in ecclesia that Philip Jacob 
Spener envisioned in his Pia Desideria (see below), these societies were 
supposed “to promote real holiness of heart and life.”!° As Scott Kisker has 
shown, the “[t]he Horneck-inspired Religious Societies were instrumental 
in the rise of the Society for the Reformation of Manners (SRM) in 1691, 
the Societies for Promoting Christian Knowledge (SPCK) in 1699, and of 
the SPG in 1701.”!' In the early decades of the eighteenth century, these 
societies would be important seedbeds of evangelical reform efforts and 
missions across the British Empire. Notably, the early Methodist movement 
had close, if complicated, connections to the “Religious Societies” and the 
SPCK. They also served as an important link with Halle Pietism. Horneck 
discussed his religious ideas and philanthropic enterprises with August 
Herrmann Francke (1663-1727), who would become one of the first 
corresponding members of the SPCK. 

Repeatedly ravaged by French troops during the War of the Great 
Alliance (1689-1697) and the War of the Spanish Succession (1701-1714), 
the Palatinate also produced the biggest share of the more than 100,000 
German-speaking migrants who moved to the British mid-Atlantic colonies 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. The majority of these 
newcomers belonged to one of the two established Protestant churches, 
while Catholics and radical Pietists formed significant minorities; the single 
largest contingent were Reformed. Starting in 1729, the lay preacher 
Johannes Philipp Böhm (1683-1749) spearheaded the first efforts to 
organize a German Reformed diaspora church in conjunction with their 
Dutch co-religionists and the Classis of Amsterdam. Böhm’s party sided 
with the anti-Pietist faction among the Dutch and understood itself as the 
guardian of orthodoxy against dangerous “enthusiasts” like the Dunkers or 
Zinzendorf’s Moravians. The year 1747 saw a decisive step toward 
consolidation when a German Reformed coetus was constituted for 
Pennsylvania by the Swiss-born minister Michael Schlatter (1716-1790), 


who also raised funds in England and on the Continent for hiring more 
ministers and the creation of charity schools for the Germans under the 
auspices of the SPG. One reason for the long-term success of the coetus (it 
constituted the nucleus of the German Reformed Church formed in 1793) 
was that Schlatter opened it to the kind of confessionally oriented Pietism 
represented by Frelinghuysen and his network. However, especially during 
the heyday of the Great Awakening in the early 1740s, tensions persisted 
between those who opposed and those who supported the popular, 
interdenominational revivalism a la Whitefield, such as the firebrand 


itinerant Johann Heinrich Götschi (1717-1774), who had been ordained 


against the will of the coetus by Frelinghuysen and Tennent. !? 


An important pro-revivalist leader associated with the coetus was the 
Herborn-trained Philipp Wilhelm Otterbein (1726-1813) who, along with 
several other ministers, had been recruited from Nassau-Dillenburg for the 
Pennsylvania mission field in 1752. Over the course of several pastorates in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland in the decades spanning the First and Second 
Great Awakenings, Otterbein propagated a conversionist theology and 
precisionist piety anchored in the Reformed tradition, notably the 
Heidelberg Catechism and the works of Lampe. At the same time, he and 
the Mennonite lay revivalist Martin Boehm (1725-1812) launched the 
nonsectarian religious movement in 1767 that eventually became the 
association of the “Vereingte Bruderschaft zu Christo” (“United Brethren in 
Christ,” 1789) consisting of pro-revival Reformed pastors, Mennonite 
preachers, Dunkers, and others. The trans-denominational spirit of Pietism 
could much more easily take on institutional forms in the New World. The 
United Brethren increasingly absorbed Methodist influences. By 1773, 
Otterbein was organizing religious classes after the Wesleyan model, and, 
following a conference of affiliated churches in 1800, a German translation 
of the Methodist Episcopal Book of Discipline was adopted. Otterbein was 
one of the four clergy laying on hands in the consecration of his long-time 
friend Francis Asbury during the Christmas conference at Baltimore in 1784 
that gave birth to the Methodist Episcopal Church. Although Otterbein had 
never intended this, his association developed into an independent 
denomination called the Church of the United Brethren in Christ, the first 


American-born denomination, shortly after his death. ! 


LUTHERAN PIETISM 


Pietism was also an essential factor in the organization of American 
Lutheranism, specifically through the unofficial mothering role adopted by 
the Francke Foundation at Halle over an increasing number of diaspora 
congregations. In 1742, the Halle graduate Heinrich Melchior Mühlenberg 
(1711-1787) was sent to Philadelphia to counter the activities of Zinzendorf 
and ensure the planting of a confessionally orthodox Lutheranism on 
American soil. Over the following decades the Francke Foundation 
supplied more pastors, money, and other resources to further this goal. On 
the basis of the Augsburg Confession, Mühlenberg created the Pennsylvania 
Ministerium, in 1748, that would come to serve as the governing body of a 
growing number of Lutheran congregations in the colonies. Although 
pietistic in its emphasis on bible study, catechization, and personal 
devotion, Muhlenberg remained skeptical about popular revivalism and 
hostile toward any kind of sectarianism, spiritualism, or enthusiasm. His 
Lutheranism remained creedally conservative, strongly sacramental, and 
invested in traditional notions of church and ecclesial authority. This 
attitude was partly a response to the perceived threats of Pennsylvania’s 
pluralistic environment. It also partially reflected his training in Halle with 
Gotthilf August Francke (1696-1769), the son and successor of the 
Foundation’s architect, August Hermann. 

The elder Francke had been a student of Spener, and both men are widely 
considered the founding fathers of a moderate, inner-churchly Pietism 
within the Lutheran tradition. However, during Spener’s earlier days (1666— 
1686) as Lutheran head minister in the free imperial city of Frankfurt am 
Main, the boundaries separating churchly Pietists from more radical forms 
of Pietism had been rather fluid. Like Francke, Spener was deeply informed 
by Puritan authors—including classics like Lewis Bayly’s The Practice of 
Piety (1613) or Richard Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted (1658)—and their 
views of the Reformation as an incomplete project. For Spener the church 
was in dire need of revitalization in order to eradicate, what he saw as, the 
twin evils of dead orthodoxy in theology and nominal Christianity among 
the common people. To nurture a vital Christianity in Frankfurt’s Lutheran 
congregations he and the Pietist jurist Johann Jacob Schütz (1640-1690), 
starting in 1670, helped to establish the collegia pietatis, that is, 
conventicles that met outside of official worship services, in which lay 


persons could take an active part. Such small groups, in Spener’s view, 
constituted the key mechanisms by which the church would be salvaged 
from within by gathering the pious and advancing their efforts. Strongly 
influenced by de Labadie, Spener published his famous Pia Desideria in 
1675/76, programmatically subtitled “Heartfelt Desires for a God-pleasing 
Improvement of the True Protestant Church.” The text soon found great 
resonance beyond Frankfurt and helped to spread Pietist ideas and the 
“conventicles” across the Empire. The core elements of Spener’s reform 
agenda were (1) intensified Bible studies for all Christians; (2) a 
strengthening of lay ministry (realizing the priesthood of all believers); (3) 
looking beyond correct doctrinal teaching to devotional practice, inner 
edification, and holy living; (4) a lessening of confessional strife and 
polemics; and, (5) reforming theological training to further these aims as 
well as encouraging more scriptural and conversion-oriented preaching. 

The Pietist conventicles also led to separatist tendencies, however. For 
some these gatherings of the faithful out of different churches constituted 
the true bride of Christ, while the ecclesial establishments were beyond 
redemption. In Frankfurt such a spiritualist and trans-confessional 
understanding of church was adopted by the Saalhof conventicle that 
severed ties with the official Lutheran congregations, refused to take 
communion with the ungodly, and also had contacts with Labadist circles. 
The Saalhof comprised a number of individuals with whom Spener had 
close relations, most prominently Schütz, the future minister Johann 
Wilhelm Petersen (1649-1727) and the lay theologian Johanna Eleonora 
von und zu Merlau (1644-1727) who, in 1680, would marry Peterson. 

Only toward the end of his time in Frankfurt did Spener draw a firm line 
between his version of Pietism and that of the separatists. Their diverging 
views of the church also had to do with different eschatological 
expectations. While for the most part Spener hewed closely to Luther and 
his creedal tradition, he had departed from the wholesale condemnation of 
“chiliasm” encoded in the Augsburg Confession. From his studies of the 
Scriptures he concluded that the church ought to engage in its reform efforts 
with a “hope for better times,” a future period of rest and prosperity before 


the Last Judgment during which Satan would be bound, following the fall 


of Antichristian Rome and the eschatological conversion of the Jews.'* 


However, Spener rejected any further speculations on what this millennial 
age would look like or when exactly it could be expected. This was not the 


case, of course, for his erstwhile radical friends who blended a pronounced 
apocalpyticism with neoplatonic and mystical elements, theosophy, and 
kabbalistic traditions. After leaving Frankfurt, the Petersens in particular 
became instrumental in popularizing expectations of a close-by and literal 
millennial kingdom on earth, as well as the hope for a latter-day restitution 
of all.'” Their numerous tracts and scriptural commentaries clearly evince 
the strong influence of Reformed, especially Puritan, millenarianism in the 
tradition of Joseph Mede, but also of English Philadelphianism. Albeit in 
very different forms and gradations, eschatological hopes for the future can 
thus be described as a key feature of German Pietism and as something that 
linked it not only to the hotter sort of Protestants in Britain, where 
millenarianism had been much more current for a long time. In 
Württemberg (see below) Johann Albrecht Bengel (1687-1752) and 
Friedrich Christoph Oetinger (1702-1782) made millennialism a pervasive 
feature of Lutheran Pietism in that territory. This is not to deny, however, 
the abiding reservations of many Lutheran church men against chiliastic 
enthusiasm. 

The radical Lutheran Pietism associated with the Saalhof group also 
found its way into the English-speaking world. Fascinating examples can be 
found among the interpretations of Revelation contained in the “Biblia 
Americana” manuscript penned by the Boston minister Cotton Mather 
(1663-1728). They are filled with references to A Genuine Explication of 
the Visions of the Book of Revelation (1679; pseudonymously published in 
German in 1670) and the famous Kabbala Denudata (1677-1684) by the 
Pietist Hebraist and Kabbalist Christian Knorr von Rosenroth (1631-1689), 
who was a friend of Schütz and the Petersens. More concretely, the Saalhof 
group had ties with English Quakerism and William Penn (1644-1718), 
who came to Frankfurt in 1677 to recruit settlers for his “holy experiment.” 
For a time, the Saalhof Pietists considered emigration to Pennsylvania, and, 
in 1682, sent ahead as their agent the Pietist jurist Francis Daniel Pastorius 
(1651-1720). One year after the rest of the group decided to stay in Europe 
after all, Pastorius offered the land they had purchased to a group of 
German Quakers and Mennonites from Krefeld who founded Germantown. 
Two decades before the period of mass exodus set in, this project marked 
the beginning of German migration to the New World. Over the next few 
years Germantown and the surrounding areas attracted several smaller 
bands of radical Pietists, including the “Society of the Woman in the 


Wilderness” (1693/94) of the former Lutheran scholar Johannes Kelpius 
(1667-1708), which, in turn, drew some of the later immigrants like 
Beissel. 

From Frankfurt, Spener moved to a new position at the court of Dresden 
(1686-1691) in the Electorate of Saxony, the heart of German Lutheranism. 
Here he unsuccessfully fought for the acceptance of the conventicle 
movement that rapidly spread into the central and northern parts of the 
Empire. In Leipzig, students gathered around Paul Anton (1661-1730) and 
August Hermann Francke, who, after his conversion experience in 1687, 
became a leading spokesperson for a Spenerian renewal of Lutheran 
Orthodoxy at Saxony’s principal university. Following the “Pietist 
controversies” of 1689/90, Francke and his circle were expelled from 
Leipzig (the story then repeated itself in Erfurt), and Saxony banned all 
conventicles in 1690, setting a trend for many neighboring Lutheran 
territories. Hanover, for instance, squelched it systematically. Though 
partially driven underground, Lutheran Pietism was still becoming a 
popular movement, producing a wide range of social and religious 
phenomena that we also know about from radical awakeners in the English- 
speaking world: small groups gathering around prophets and prophetesses 
denouncing the official churches and sometimes producing new revelations, 
as well as revivals characterized by extraordinary somatic and visionary 
experiences. 

A decisive step toward Pietism’s consolidation and accommodation was 
Spener’s 1691 call to Berlin, the residence of the Hohenzollern family that 
ruled over Brandenburg-Prussia. A Reformed dynasty reigning over 
confessionally mixed territories, the Hohenzollern adopted a policy of 
religious toleration that proved receptive to Spener’s ecumenically minded 
reform program. Indeed, with the backing of the court, a moderate Pietism 
(that clearly defined itself against “seditious” sectarianism) was embedded 
within the established church, and it evolved into something like a Prussian 
state religion under Frederic William I. The process of institutionalization 
started with the call of Pietist professors, including Anton and Francke, to 
the newly founded reform university in Halle, then part of the Prussian- 
ruled Duchy of Magdeburg. With the backing of the Prussian state but also 
numerous private supporters, the entrepreneurial Francke then built his 
Foundation at Glaucha, just outside the gates of Halle. Starting from a 
school for the poor and an orphanage, this great center of German Pietism 


embodied what Francke envisioned as the “universal reform” of the world 
and came to include various religious schools, libraries, and a pharmacy, as 
well as extensive publication enterprises. Together with the Anglıcan 
organizations discussed above, Halle put on display the strong impulse in 
awakened Protestantism to systematically improve society from within the 
existing ecclesial establishments with the use of innovative means, 
emphasizing charity, education, and moral reform. Halle’s /nstitutum 
Judaicum et Muhammedicum and its missionary endeavors in the Danish 
colony in Tranquebar, South India, also demonstrate the common 
commitment to the conversion of Jews and the evangelization of the 
“heathen” world. 

Francke sustained a far-flung net of contacts all over Europe as well as 
Britain and its colonies, where the work of the Foundation was much 
admired. Through this network, he cultivated ties with the SPCK and its 
initiatives to create orphanages and charity schools, as well the placement 
of the Halle-graduate Anton/Anthony Wilhelm Böhme/Boehm (1673-1722) 
as successor to Horneck at the Savoy church and chaplain to Queen Anne’s 


(1665-1714) Danish husband, Prince George (1653—1708).!° With Anne’s 
support a special house for English students was created at Halle. Böhme 
served as an important go-between who organized English support for the 
Francke Foundation and Tranquebar, of whose progress he kept the British 
audience apprised through the Propagation of the Gospel in the East (first 
installment in 1709). He made available in translation key works of Halle 
Pietism and its spiritual forbears, notably Arndt’s Of True Christianity Four 
Books (1712-1714), some of Francke’s sermons, and his history of the 
Foundation Pietas Hallensis (first installment in 1705). These works also 
made a deep impression on the members of the Holy Club at Oxford. 
Böhme served as a middleman in the correspondence between Francke, 
several of his associates, including the Halle-trained pastors at Tranquebar, 
and Cotton Mather, sometimes dubbed America’s first evangelical.’ 
Mather became an avid reader of Arndt but also made good use of 
Francke’s writings on biblical hermeneutics in his “Biblia Americana.” The 
Germans took a special interest in Mather’s works on practical divinity such 
as Bonifacius: An Essay Upon the Good (1710) and the accounts of New 
England missions, as well as the peculiarities of the New England Way 
contained in the church history Magnalia Christi Americana (1702). The 
correspondence contains fascinating conversations on how to improve 


Protestant missions, ministerial training (Mather saw Halle as a model for 
the reform of Harvard and the new Yale college), and the uniting of 
Protestantism under a few maxims of experimental piety. So strong was the 
affinity Mather felt with Halle that he spoke in a 1716 letter to Böhme about 
his “American Puritanism” as being “so much of a Peece with the 
Frederician Pietism.” After the death of Cotton Mather and August 
Hermann Francke, their sons Samuel and Gotthilf August continued the 
exchange for a few years and also collaborated on a Latin biography of the 


elder Francke (1733), while a decade later a German translation of Samuel’s 


life of Cotton Mather appeared under Hallensian auspices.'? 


The Boston-published Vita B. Augusti Hermanni Franckii contains the 
first-ever printed version of Francke’s Lebenslauff or autobiography, 
culminating in his crisis-conversion narrative. This text has often been 
regarded as a paradigmatic example for the Pietist interpretation of the new 
birth. 1° Combining Reformed-Puritan influences (partly funneled through 
Theophil Großgebauer’s Wächterstimme aus dem verwüsteten Zion [“The 
Watchman’s Voice out of the Devastated Zion,” 1661] with Boehmistic and 
alchemical notions of spiritual perfection and the New Adam, Francke’s 
account of his dateable break-through during a 1687 stay at Lüneburg 
marks a significant departure from the traditional forensic understanding of 
a justifying faith, as well as from the Lutheran understanding of the 
Bußkampf (“penitential struggle”) and the Anfechtungen (“temptations”). 
For Francke the new birth in faith comprised an illumination and 
regeneration by the indwelling of the Spirit through which the individual 
partakes in Christ. This transformation radically separates the old sinful 
from the new, born-again self, which still experiences struggles and 
temptations but can no longer fall outside the power of God’s grace. 
Regeneration enables not only an unshakable assurance of one’s saving 
faith, but also a much greater optimism regarding the possibilities of 
sanctification than Luther with his insistence on the simul justus at peccator 
would have allowed for.” 

However, as Jonathan Strom has recently argued, the Francke narrative 
must not be mistaken for a universal template of all Pietist conversions. The 
necessity of a dateable new birth remained subject to debate and accounts 
of conversions diverge, within Halle Pietism and even more so beyond it. 
Around 1720, Strom finds no one dominant pattern of understanding and 
narrating the process of regeneration. Rather, Strom points out the varied, 


complex, and problematic character that conversion experiences posed for 
German Pietists from across the spectrum. Printed in Berleburg, Johann 
Heinrich Reitz’s widely read anthology Historie Der Wiedergebohrnen, 
Oder Exempel gottseliger, so bekannt-und benannt- als unbekannt- und 
unbenannter Christen (“History of the Born-Again, or Examples of Blessed 
Famous and Unknown Christians,” 1698—1745), for instance, showcases the 
considerable variety among the more radical Pietists. During the middle 
decades of the eighteenth century, the paradigm of a break-through crisis- 
conversion seems to have become fairly widespread, not least through the 
popular German Pietist journals that printed countless exemplary 
biographies of awakened Christians. Yet this paradigm continued to be 
contested and exhibit significant heterogeneity. It is notable, however, that 
Pietist journals, and not least those associated with Halle (see below), very 
frequently printed translations of English (and occasionally also American) 
conversion narratives in the Puritan-evangelical tradition. This suggests a 
certain convergence around a shared basic understanding of the new birth, 
even though no single interpretation ever became dominant.”! 

Under the aegis of Gotthilf August Francke (d. 1769), also a professor of 
theology at the university of Halle, the Foundation deepened its ties with 
Anglophone Protestantism during the high period of popular revivalism, 
especially through the SPCK, of which he also was a corresponding 
member. Another former Halle student, Friedrich Michael Ziegenhagen 
(1694-1776), took over Böhme’s position at the Hanoverian court, ensuring 
the continued provision for Tranquebar. Although mainly orchestrated by 
Samuel Urlsperger (1685-1772), a Lutheran Pietist from Augsburg, the 
SPCK-Halle connection was crucial in generating the necessary support for 
the Lutheran exiles displaced from Salzburg in one of the last major throes 
of the Counter Reformation. Under the leadership of Halle ministers Martin 
Bolzius (1703-1765) and Israel Christian Gronau (1714-1745), part of the 
Salzburgers were settled in the new British colony of Georgia in 1734, and 
the Ebeneezer planation on the Savannah River continued to be sustained 
by the Foundation for decades. At the same time, Halle extended its care to 
the churches of Pennsylvania. Through these channels, Halle exported a 
large volume of copies of its publications to the British colonies. Halle- 
produced Bibles, psalters, and hymnals, as well as devotional books by 
Arndt, Spener, or Karl Heinrich von Bogatzky (1690-1774) thus became 
widespread among the German-speaking population. 


Especially via the SPCK and the Ebeneezer pastors, Halle Pietism also 
entered into relations with the early Methodist movement. John Wesley and 
his activities in Georgia were at first viewed rather critically because of the 
perceived legalism of his methodical piety and his views on apostolic 
succession, but especially because of his early associations with the 
Moravians. Even after Wesley’s visit to Halle in 1737, the relation remained 
cool and only improved after Wesley’s break with the Moravians. Dealings 
were closer and more amicable with Whitefield, and not only in the context 
of his Halle-style orphanage project in Georgia. Starting in 1738, Whitefield 
and the younger Francke exchanged letters, albeit intermittently, for thirty 
years. Francke cautioned against mass gatherings and open air preaching as 
being conducive of enthusiasm and disorder. In the German ecclesio- 
political context, these new measures and itinerancy outside parish church 
structures were the hallmark of radical separatists. Still, in a 1752 letter he 
responded to Whitefield’s praise of the Foundation’s activities by saying 
that at Halle they, of course, felt the same about the success of Whitefield’s 
revivals because “the servants of God who do the work of the same Lord 


not only work, pray, and suffer in common, but also share the common joy 


over the progress of the Divine Work.” 


Through Halle’s printing enterprises religious news from the British 
realm and works by Anglophone evangelical writers reached a larger 
German readership. A key figure in this regard was Johann Adam Steinmetz 
(1689-1762). Steinmetz began his career in the principality of Teschen in 
Upper Silesia, where he helped to foment a significant local awakening 
among the Protestant minority, leading to his expulsion by the Catholic 
Habsburg authorities in 1730. In 1732, Steinmetz entered Prussian services. 
He directed a reform school and an extensive publishing enterprise at the 
secularized monastery of Berge, near Magdeburg, that was closely affiliated 
with the Francke Foundation.” Steinmetz edited numerous German 
translations of authors such as Isaac Watts (1674-1748) (e.g., his The 
Redeemer and Sanctifier, 1736), Philip Doddridge (1702-1751) (the entire 
Family Expositor), James Robe (1688-1753), and Jonathan Edwards, 
whose Faithful Narrative appeared as Glaubwürdige Nachricht von dem 
herrlichen Werck Gottes ın 1738. In a lengthy introduction, Steinmetz 
contextualized Edwards’s report for his German audience with the help of 
Mather’s Magnalia. There was little but praise for Edwards, and his 
writings left little doubt in Halle circles that the revivals of the “First Great 


Awakening” were an authentic and extraordinary outpouring of the Spirit 


that ought to be taken as a harbinger of the “latter-day rains” ushering in the 


Millennium.2* 


As editor of two very popular, middle-of-the-road Pietist journals, the 
Sammlung Auserlesener Materien zum Bau des Reichs Gottes (“Collection 
of Selected Materials for the Building of God’s Kingdom,” which he 
published in four different incarnations from 1735 to 1761) and the 
Theologia Pastoralis Practica (1737-1758), Steinmetz also interpreted the 


revivals in the British Empire for his audience.”” In 1739-1740, the 
Sammlung provided carefully appreciative accounts of the history of the 
Methodist movement and the awakenings in different parts of England. For 
this Steinmetz drew on personal correspondence, the published writings of 
Wesley and Whitefield, but also English journals such as The Weekly 
History and John Lewis’s The Christian Amusement. Notably, Whitefield’s 
preaching style and evangelization techniques received a favorable 
treatment. In his highly positive coverage of the American colonial 
awakenings Steinmetz relied on the perspective of pro-revivalist writers, 
including Thomas Prince (1687-1758), Gilbert Tennent, Samuel Blair 
(1712-1751), Samuel Davies (1723-1761), and Jonathan Edwards. This 
highlights how new media, especially religious magazines, created a shared 
public sphere of pious Protestants that spanned the Atlantic world. 
Edwards’s Some Thoughts was partially translated in a special issue of the 
Sammlung (1745), while the Life of David Brainerd appeared in full in the 


Theologia (1756).”° Moreover, Steinmetz published a German biography of 


Cotton Mather.”’ For their part, New Englanders had an intense interest in 
the activities of German Pietists, especially those associated with Halle. 
Prince, for example, eagerly reported about them in his pioneering 
evangelical journal Christian History (1743-1745). When in the summer of 
1739 Edwards preached a series of sermons that would later become A 
History of the Work of Redemption, he singled out the “remarkable revival 
of the power and practice of religion in Saxony in Germany” under 
Francke’s leadership as a prime example of the Gospel’s progress. He also 


mentioned the success of the Tranquebar mission in promoting “the 


Christian Protestant religion.””° 


During the eighteenth century, Halle thus constituted the single most 
important axis between German Pietism and early British evangelicalism. 


Contacts with the other major centers of Lutheran Pietism in the 
southwestern Duchy of Württemberg were rather sparse in this period and 
would only intensify in the nineteenth century with further migration from 
this region to the United States. Pietism became woven into the fabric ofthe 
state church in Württemberg, influencing significant parts of the ecclesial 
leadership, ministry, and theological teaching at the University of Tübingen. 
The conventicle movement made deep inroads into the middle and lower 
classes. With the Pietist Edict of 1743, the government officially allowed 
for small devotional meetings under clerical supervision. Migration to 
British North America was quite limited and comprised some Moravians as 
well as separatists, such as the apocalyptic-theosophic circle around Johann 
Jacob Zimmermann (1642-1693) and Kelpius (both had studied at 
Tübingen) or the Inspirationist Johann Adam Gruber (1693-1763). 
However, Württemberg’s leading Pietist theologian, Johann Albrecht 
Bengel, gained some renown in the English-speaking world for his biblical 
studies that integrated philological criticism into a salvation history 
approach to Scripture. More specifically, Bengel propagated a 
postmillenarian reading of Revelation that, through his influence, became a 
permanent feature of Württemberg Pietism. In his Explanatory Notes upon 
the New Testament (1755) Wesley made extensive use of Bengel’s Gnomon 
Novi Testamenti (1742) and thereby helped to popularize the German’s 
system of interpretation. Bengel’s Gnomon, together with Francke’s 
writings on Scripture and the Berleburg Bible, but also Mather’s “Biblia 
Americana” and Edwards’s extensive exegetical corpus, demonstrates that 
Pietism and evangelicalism were intensely committed to a deeper study of 
the Scriptures. In all of these works this commitment included new critical 


and textual methods as much as devotional and mystical approaches.”” 


CONCLUSION 


As we have seen, German Reformed and Lutheran Pietists of various stripes 
were closely connected to English-speaking Protestants on both sides of the 
ocean through migration and personal contacts, but more often through 
networks of correspondences, joint charity and mission projects, and, most 
importantly, print discourse. These ties included groups from the Church of 
England as well as the Dissenting traditions. While differences and 


criticism were expressed through these networks, more often both sides 
vıewed each other with sympathy. They rejoiced in each other’s successes 
and felt inspired by Gospel news from abroad. Hearing about awakenings in 
far-away countries and the accomplishments of other Protestants in the 
mission field gave them an exhilarating sense of being part of a larger 
development in God’s kingdom and of living at a significant moment in 
church history, possibly foreboding latter-day events. Especially in the 
prefaces of translations and journal articles one can find articulations of a 
shared identity. Language used in such articulations include compounds 
with “pious/fromm,” “awakened/erwecklich” or “godly/Gottes-” (e.g., 
souls, men, women, children, etc.). Most frequently, however, the people in 
the networks examined here talked about being truly Christian or genuinely 
Protestant. Confessional and ecclesial differences were real, of course, and 
mattered a great deal. Many of the individuals discussed in this chapter 
continued to think of themselves primarily as Lutheran, German Reformed, 
Anglican, or Congregationalist. However, for many this self-understanding 
was trumped by what they discussed as shared “evangelical” or 
“evangelische” principles, held experientially and lived practically. These 
terms, of course, continued to carry their traditional meanings, referring 
back to the Gospel and signifying the churches of the Reformation in 
opposition to the Catholic Church. But among the groups under 
consideration here one can find a new emphatic usage of “evangelical” or 
“evangelisch,” suggesting authentically scriptural, and genuinely or 
authentically Protestant, as opposed to a calcified Orthodoxy and religious 
indifferentism in their respective church establishments, but also the new 
rationalistic “heresies” of the Enlightenment. This is how Pietists and their 
English-speaking friends saw themselves: as faithful witnesses to the Bible 
as well as the true heirs, protectors, and perfectors of the Reformation in 


doctrine and life.” This is what the English word “evangelical” actually 
meant for the people we now call “early evangelicals.” Rather than to 
demarcate boundaries between them and other Protestant movements of 
renewal such as Pietism, the word was employed as a common 
denominator. Only much later “evangelical” and “evangelicalism” were 
redefined (and then inaccurately projected back into history) in a much 
narrower sense to delineate a distinct tradition, emerging and evolving, as is 
usually assumed, within Anglo-American Protestantism. 
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CHAPTER 6 


PAUL PEUCKER 


THE Moravian Church was “born” on August 13, 1727. During a service of 
Holy Communion on that day the residents of Herrnhut, according to the 
accounts describing the events, were overcome with a spirit of 


reconciliation and forgiveness, “and learned to love.”! After years of quarrel 
and strife the community of Protestant refugees on the estate of Count 
Zinzendorf in Upper Lusatia in eastern Saxony united and found common 
intent and purpose. The events of August 13 are traditionally considered the 
spiritual birthday of the Renewed Moravian Church, soon a transatlantic 
movement affecting the lives of thousands of people in Europe, the 


Caribbean, North America, the Arctic Region, and Africa.” 

The events of August 13, 1727, can be considered the collective 
conversion of the Herrnhut community. Similar to each awakened 
individual, the Moravian Church knew the day and hour that God had given 
spiritual rebirth to the church. Conversion of each individual remained 
important as well. In early Herrnhut it was called “Durchbruch” 
(breakthrough); later Moravians used the term “Bekehrung” (conversion), 
“This love [of Jesus Christ] causes counter-love, and whoever feels this is 
converted,” Zinzendorf’s preached.” Moravian faith centered on the life, 
suffering, and death of Christ: each individual was to be fully assured of 
their salvation through the atoning death of Christ. The individual believer 
personally experienced the love of Christ. Personal experience was more 
important than the outer word of God, learning, or scholarship. In its early 
years, the Moravian movement was led by laymen and -women who 
conducted prayer meetings, had oversight over the discipline of the 
community, and provided pastoral care. Even when Moravians began to 
ordain their lay leaders in the 1730s, Moravian ordination for most of the 


eighteenth century did not require university training but rather a true 
conversion of the heart. 

Thus Moravians meet the characteristics of evangelicalism as defined by 
David Bebbington. In a German context, Moravians are considered Pietists, 
and, because they separated from the state church, they can be qualified as 
radical Pietists. But even these terms are subject to questioning, especially 
because they are much later constructs that do not correspond with 
historical reality. Veronika Albrecht-Birkner has proposed the concept of 
“early-modern Reform Protestantism” that had as its goal to complete the 
Reformation that, depending on one’s perspective, was either left unfinished 
or had fallen into decay. Characteristic was the relativization of 
confessional boundaries and the use of ideas borrowed from other 
confessional traditions. Within this early-modern Reform Protestantism 
Zinzendorf’s Moravians are an example of a nonconformist bottom-up 


reform movement based on the religious experiences of the individual.* 


EARLY HERRNHUT 


The community of Herrnhut was founded when a group of Protestant 
refugees arrived from Moravia in June of 1722, after having received 


permission from Zinzendorf, the lord of the manor, to settle on his estate.” 
The leader of the refugees was Christian David (1692-1751), a carpenter 
from Senftleben (Zenklava) in Moravia who had converted to the Lutheran 


Church during an extended period of travels through central Europe.° David 
had settled in the city of Görlitz in Upper Lusatia in eastern Saxony in 
1717, where he joined a Pietist group under the leadership of pastor 
Melchior Scheffer (1682-1738). David made regular visits to Protestant 
groups in Moravia to encourage them in their faith under the difficult 
circumstances of the ongoing recatholization efforts of the Habsburg rulers. 
Through the Görlitz conventicle he met Zinzendorf, a young count who 
wanted to establish a pious household on his newly acquired estate, located 
twenty-five kilometers southwest of Gorlitz. 

Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf (1700-1760) had purchased the 
Berthelsdorf estate on May 15, 1722, from his grandmother, Henriette 
Katharina von Gersdorf, in order to establish a Philadelphian community 
there. Together with Scheffer in Görlitz; Johann Andreas Rothe (1688- 


1758), called by Zinzendorf as the Lutheran pastor of the Berthelsdorf 
parish; Friedrich von Watteville (1700-1777), a Swiss nobleman who 
attended the Francke’s pedagogium in Halle together with Zinzendorf; 
Erdmuth Dorothea Countess Reuss (1700-1756), Zinzendorf’s wife; and 
Johanna von Zezschwitz (1696-1762), soon to be wife of Watteville, 
Zinzendorf launched several undertakings with the goal of extending the 
kingdom of Christ: a print shop with a publication program, schools, an 
apothecary, and the care for persecuted Protestants from Moravia. Except 
perhaps for the last one, the objectives of Zinzendorf and his friends were 


very similar to the institutions of August Hermann Francke in Halle.’ 

The new community was named after the Hutberg, the hill at whose foot 
the community was built. The name Herrnhut was intended to mean both 
“under watch of the Lord” and “on the watch for the Lord.” The number of 
Protestant settlers from Moravia increased during the following years, while 
people from other parts of Germany, mostly radical Pietists, also came to 
live there. 

In April of 1727, Zinzendorf took a leave of absence from his position at 
the royal court in Dresden and moved back to his estate to live in Herrnhut. 
During the previous months, the community had experienced severe discord 
over questions of authority and ecclesiology. Johann Siegmund Kriger, a 
self-proclaimed prophet who had settled in Berthelsdorf in August of 1726, 
had questioned the authority of Zinzendorf as secular ruler and of Rothe as 
Lutheran pastor.® Many Herrnhuters chose Kriiger’s side, even when he was 
removed and placed in a hospital for the mentally ill in Berlin. The 
controversy forced Zinzendorf to act in accordance with his Philadelphian 
ideals and organize the Herrnhut community as independently from the 
Berthelsdorf parish as possible without giving the authorities too much 
cause for concern. On May 12 and July 4, 1727, respectively, Zinzendorf 
had his subjects sign “Manorial Commandments,” regulating village life in 
Herrnhut, and the “Brotherly Agreement” or “Statutes,” defining the 
religious community of Herrnhut.? The Statutes organized Herrnhut as an 
independent Philadelphian community led by lay leaders and only loosely 
tied to the parish church of Berthelsdorf. 


UNITY OF BRETHREN 


Most of the inhabitants of Herrnhut (220 in 1727) were Protestant settlers 


from Moravia.'° Protestantism in Bohemia and Moravia dates to the early 
fifteenth century, when followers of Jan Hus, who died a martyr in 1415, 
organized themselves into various groups. One group was the Unity of 
Brethren (Unitas Fratrum, Jednota Bratrska, Brüder-Unität), organized in 
1457 (more likely, 1458) when followers of Petr Cheléicky (c. 1380- 
1458/59) retreated from the world to Kunvald, 175 kilometers east of 
Prague. Their community was modeled on the example of the apostolic 
church of the New Testament. They practiced Communion under both 
kinds, pacifism, and, in the early years, a strict separation from the world. 
Their theology distinguished between what is essential for salvation, what 
ministers to salvation, and what could be considered incidental to 


salvation.'! The movement grew, and the Unity of Brethren, in addition to 


the Utraquist church and the (smaller) Lutheran and Reformed churches, 


became an important Protestant church in Bohemia and Moravia. = 


However, Protestantism in the Czech lands was outlawed after the Battle 
of White Mountain (1620), when a coalition of Protestant nobility was 
defeated by Holy Roman Emperor Ferdinand II. Many of the Utraquists, 
Lutherans, Calvinists, and members of the Unity of Brethren emigrated or 
were forced to practice their faith in secret as crypto-Protestants. The 
settlers of Herrnhut identified with the traditions of the Unity of Brethren, 
although knowledge of doctrine and customs of this church was only 
fragmentary. During the summer of 1727, Zinzendorf translated a history of 
the Unity, written by Jan Amos Comenius (1592-1670). Zinzendorf’s 
translation revealed remarkable similarities between the organization of the 
Herrnhut community and the church of the Unity of Brethren. The 
Herrnhuters interpreted the similarities as the workings of the hand of God, 
who had apparently used them as his instruments to renew the church of 
their ancestors. The joy over this new insight about their history led to the 
profound experience of the Communion service on August 13, 1727. From 
then on, the Herrnhut community considered itself to be the re- 
establishment of the Unity of Brethren.!? 

In 1727, the Herrnhuters came to believe their community was the 
continuation of the ancient Unity. They adopted hymns and several 


practices from the Unity. Based on the narrative of continuity the 
eighteenth-century Moravians were able to receive recognition from various 
European governments, including the British Parliament that recognized the 
Moravian Church as an ancient Episcopal church in 1749. 

The traditional historiographical narrative has been continued by the 


Moravian Church to this day,'* but historians have raised questions 
regarding the continuity for a long time. The Moravians in Herrnhut did 
intentionally copy some aspects of the organization of the Unity, such as the 
threefold orders of ministry (deacon, presbyter, bishop) and the office of 
acolyte. Their first bishops were consecrated by Daniel Ernst Jablonski, 
grandson of Comenius in 1735 and 1737, respectively. Because Jablonski 
was a senior (bishop) of the Unity, the Moravians were able to establish 
episcopal continuity with the Unity through these consecrations. 
Theologically, however, there was little attempt to connect with the Unity. 


In 1746, Zinzendorf stated: “We are not founded on any Bohemian creed 


but only on Moravian discipline and order.”> 


Not surprisingly, many scholars do not accept the claimed continuity as a 
given. Joseph Theodor Miller, historian and archivist at the Unity Archives, 
concluded in 1937, after analyzing Zinzendorf’s translation of Comenius’s 
history, that Zinzendorf intentionally if not “fraudulently” manipulated the 
translation to make the similarities between the Herrnhut community and 
the Unity appear greater than they actually were. Müller’s important study 
was never published and remained a typewritten manuscript in the 


archives.!° Others came to similar conclusions, although Enrico Molnar’s 
“The Pious Fraud of Count Zinzendorf” was not so much based on unbiased 
scholarly considerations, but rather on an apparent antipathy against the 
Moravian Church.!’ Craig Atwood, who is also skeptical if “the community 
led by Zinzendorf was a renewal of the pre-Reformation Unitas Fratrum,” 
has more recently attempted to find elements of continuity. !® In an 
overview of Moravian theology, he uses the term “Moravianism” to 
describe theology of both the ancient Unity as the (renewed) Moravian 
Church and lists several “clear lines of continuity between the doctrine and 
practice of the Brüdergemeine and the Unity of the Brethren.” The listed 


similarities, however, pertain to trivial facets. More convincing is his 


overview of “striking differences.”!° 


A thorough analysis of the matter is offered by Marburg church historian 
Hans Schneider who asserts that Herrnhut was organized as an independent, 
Philadelphian congregation, with limited influence by the local Lutheran 
parish pastor. Because the establishment of such an independent religious 
body in Germany not recognized by the stipulations of the Peace of 
Westphalia was impossible, the Moravians used their identity as a renewal 
of an older, well-respected church as a “cloak,” and by adhering to the 
(Lutheran) Augsburg Confession they attempted to minimize concern from 
religious and secular bodies.”" 

The success of the Herrnhut community was probably due to the fact that 
the ideals of Zinzendorf and his Pietist friends were congruent with the 
expectations of the Moravian settlers. Recent scholarship on the early 
eighteenth-century crypto-Protestants in Bohemia and Moravia has 
established that they adhered to a generic form of Protestantism and were 
not interested in the confessional distinctions between Lutherans and 
Reformed.”! This confessional indifferentism caused problems when exiles 
were forced to integrate into the confessional framework of their receiving 
communities. In Herrnhut, no such coercion existed, as Zinzendorf and the 
other leaders were aiming to establish a community of true children of God, 
regardless of their denominational background. Zinzendorf’s Philadelphian 
ecclesiology and the confessional indifferentism of the Moravian settlers 
were quite compatible. Another compatibility was the desire of the settlers 
to conduct prayer meetings with Bible reading, singing, explanation, and 
sometimes discussion. This was the worship style the crypto-Protestants had 
known for generations. Often, the local pastors and authorities in the 
Protestant regions where they were allowed to settle as refugees did not 
allow such prayer meetings since they were considered conventicles and 
therefore often outlawed. In Herrnhut, this was not the case. Zinzendorf was 
a proponent of prayer meetings, conducting house meetings in Dresden 
himself, even when the authorities in Saxony ordered him to disband his 
conventicle at the end of 1726. Worship in the Moravian Church originated 
from the prayer meetings that were held in early Herrnhut, as a combination 
of Moravian crypto-Protestant and Pietist notions and ideals of worship 
style.”” To what extent elements from the liturgy of the Unity of Brethren 


were incorporated into the Moravian Church remains to be studied.”° 


ZINZENDORF 


Zinzendorf was the undisputed leader of the renewed Moravian Church.”* 
After he gave up his position at the court in Dresden, he committed himself 
to the religious community on his estate. Nikolaus Ludwig Count 
Zinzendorf was born in Dresden on May 26, 1700, to a family with close 
connections both to Halle Pietism and the royal court of Saxony. 
Zinzendorf’s grandmother, Henriette Katharina von Gersdorf (1648-1726), 
had friendly relations with such Pietist leaders as Philipp Jacob Spener 
(1635-1705) and August Herrmann Francke (1663-1727). Francke’s 
institutions in Halle received her financial support. Zinzendorf’s uncle, 
Gottlob Friedrich von Gersdorf (1680-1751), his mother’s brother, was a 
member of the Privy Council and minister of Friedrich August I, Elector of 
Saxony. His father, Georg Ludwig von Zinzendorf (1662-1700), who died 
six weeks after Ludwig’s birth, was also a minister at the royal court in 
Dresden. It is not surprising, therefore, that upon Zinzendorf receiving his 
initial training in Halle, the family envisioned a similar position at the royal 
court for the young count. Zinzendorf tried to resist his family as best as he 
could, preferring to “become an instrument and worker in God’s 


Philadelphian church.”*° Only after the family allowed him to purchase the 
Berthelsdorf estate did he reluctantly accept the position of councilor in 
Dresden. Zinzendorf intended to alternate life in Dresden with living on his 
country estate, where he hoped to create a Philadelphian noble household 
similar to what he had experienced at the court of his in-laws, the Reuss 
family in Ebersdorf in Thuringia. On September 7, 1722, Zinzendorf 
married Erdmuth Dorothea Countess Reuss (1700-1756). 

Zinzendorf was a trained jurist who had studied law in Wittenberg. His 
real interest, however, was religion, educating himself in theology as much 
as possible. Zinzendorf’s theology was an eclectic mixture of ideas from 
various sources, including Lutheranism, German (radical) Pietism, 
medieval mysticism, and whatever source seemed suitable to him. It is 
cumbersome, therefore, to try to fit Zinzendorf’s ideas into a theological 
system, as has been attempted in the past.” Even though Zinzendorf passed 
the theological exam of the University of Stralsund on April 26, 1734, and 
became a minister in the Lutheran Church with a public sermon in 


Tübingen on December 19 of that year, Zinzendorf never served in the 
Lutheran church nor was that his desire. 

Zinzendorf’s relationship to the Lutheran Church has often been 
misunderstood. For decades, historians have argued about how much of a 
Lutheran Zinzendorf really was. In reaction to the work of Albrecht Ritschl, 
who emphasized the mystical and radical Pietist elements of Zinzendorf’s 
theology, German historians (often from within the Moravian Church) have 
tried to demonstrate that Zinzendorf, despite his unconventional ideas, was 
essentially a Lutheran. Beginning with Hermann Plitt and Bernhard Becker, 
Wilhelm Bettermann, Samuel Eberhard, Heinz Renkewitz, and Erich 


Beyreuther have all categorized Zinzendorf as a Lutheran theologian.” 
Others, such as Wilhelm Lütjeharms, Otto Uttendörfer, Sigurd Nielsen, and 
Leiv Aalen were more perceptive of the mystical and Philadelphian 
elements in Zinzendorf’s thought.”® 

Zinzendorf’s explicit adherence to the Augsburg Confession has often 
been mistaken for a declaration of support for the Lutheran church. As the 
Moravian movement expanded, Zinzendorf pressured the Moravians to 
accept the Augsburg Confession, the primary confession of the Lutheran 
Reformation.” Adoption of the Lutheran confession of faith, however, did 
not serve to make the Moravians part of a Lutheran denomination. 
Zinzendorf did not care for the other Lutheran confessional texts, such as 


the Smalcald Articles or the Formula of Concord.°’ For Zinzendorf, the 
Augsburg Confession was not so much a Lutheran denominational 
document but rather a Philadelphian creed, as Holger Bauer has 
convincingly argued.>! Zinzendorf considered the Augsburg Confession a 
pure Philadelphian creed, and he wanted the Augsburg Confession to be the 
creed of the true, invisible, and dispersed children of God. At the same time, 
Moravians argued that their allegiance to the Augsburg Confession made 
them “Augsburgische Konfessionsverwandte,” a term used in the Treaty of 
Osnabrück (1648) for religious groups, enjoying legal protection in the 
Holy Roman Empire (Augustanae Confessionis addicti, adherents to the 
Augsburg Confession).°* 

Moravian historiography in Great Britain and America took a different 
direction than in Germany. Many twentieth-century British and American 
historians considered Zinzendorf the main culprit of a crisis called the 
Sifting Time (Luke 22:31, see below). In this narrative Zinzendorf was not 


the founder and instigator of the Moravian Church but merely a patron who 
temporarily took the Moravians under his wing. During this time he forced 
his theology on them and tried to make them into something different from 
the true Moravian Church. The result of these attempts was the Sifting 
Time, but, fortunately, the church was able to free itself from Zinzendorf’s 


influence. After the Sifting Time the true Moravian Church was revived.*? 
John Taylor Hamilton (1859-1951), professor of church history at 
Moravian Theological Seminary in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, wrote a 
general overview of Moravian history that remained a standard text 
throughout the twentieth century. Hamilton introduced a new element to the 
narrative: the idea of the pure piety of the original refugees from Moravia as 
it existed in Herrnhut between 1722 and 1727. According to Hamilton, the 
piety of early Herrnhut with its sense of “warriorship for the Lord” had 
been replaced by a mystical imitatio Christi during the Sifting Time. After 
the Sifting Time, fanaticism within the Moravian Church had been 


“completely sublimated” and all extravagancies completely disappeared, 


making way for the true Moravian spirit of early Herrnhut.”* 


John Jacob Sessler portrayed Zinzendorf as an obstructer of the work of 
the Moravian Church as he associated with countless separatists who 
introduced “non-Moravian” ideas into the church and made the Moravians 


into “a group of enthusiastic fanatics.”*° Neither does Gillian Lindt Gollin 
find any appreciation for Moravian piety, which, in her eyes, was 
characterized by enthusiasm and expressed in “a blood-sodden adoration of 
Jesus’ wounds.” Because Moravians spent so much time in worship, they 
neglected their work, forgot their ideals of simplicity, and began to live in 
luxury.°° 

By the end of the twentieth century, the historiography of eighteenth- 
century Moravian spirituality had changed dramatically. Arthur Freeman, 
professor at Moravian Theological Seminary, found a new appreciation for 
Zinzendorf’s theology.*’ Whereas earlier publications were often 
characterized by a lack of understanding of the unusual elements of 
Moravian piety, these unconventional aspects have become a central 
element of Moravian studies since the 1990s. Especially the work of Craig 
Atwood has broken new ground by exploring topics that previous 
generations did not find of any value or even found repellent: the adoration 
of the Holy Spirit as mother, sexuality, and blood-and-wounds devotion. In 


Community of the Cross, Atwood gives a comprehensive overview of 
Moravian piety as it played out in Bethlehem before the American 
Revolution.*® This appreciation of mid-eighteenth-century Moravian piety 
began even earlier in Europe, where German theologians around the turn of 
the twentieth century were calling for a more integrated treatment of 
Zinzendorf’s theology by including those elements traditionally associated 
with the Sifting Time.°” 

In more recent years, scholars have studied the more controversial 
aspects of Zinzendorf’s ideas: the blood-and-wounds devotion and 
questions regarding gender, marriage and sexuality, culminating into what 
has traditionally been considered a crisis called the Sifting Time. Moravian 
archivists in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries destroyed most of 
the records regarding this crisis, complicating the study of the 1740s. The 
lack of a true understanding of the late 1740s has led many historians to 
infer that anything unusual and unorthodox during the 1740s was an 
element of the Sifting Time. In this line of thinking, the Sifting Time has 
been defined as a period when an excessive focus on the blood and wounds 
of Christ determined Moravian piety. By defining the Sifting Time as an 
exceptional period and a temporary aberration, historians isolated aspects of 
Moravianism of the mid-eighteenth century as irrelevant but overlooked the 
fact that the Sifting Time was really a culmination of core elements of 
Moravian teaching. 

The study of Moravian sexuality began with Tanner’s Marriage in 
Pietism (Ehe im Pietismus), from 1952. Tanner, theologian and 
psychotherapist, did his research during the years immediately after World 
War II, a time when scholars from the West had limited access to the 
Moravian Archives in Herrnhut located in the Russian zone of Germany. 
Erich Beyreuther, the post-war German biographer of Zinzendorf, studied 
Zinzendorf’s ideas on marriage in reaction to the thesis that these were an 
alien, non-Lutheran element in his theology. Beyreuther, who apologetically 
tries to argue that Zinzendorf ’s theology was essentially Lutheran, remains 
vague when it comes to sexual practices in the Moravian Church. More 


explicit is the 1963 dissertation of his son, Gottfried Beyreuther, on sexual 


theories in Pietism.*? 


Based on a careful reading of the remaining archival records of the 
period, including publications by former disgruntled Moravians, it has 
become possible to achieve a fuller understanding of the Sifting Time as a 


culmination of Zinzendorf’s teachings. Zinzendorf’s belief that the divine 
could be experienced during “sinless” (lustless) sexual intercourse during 
marriage, combined with the idea that the transformation of earthly sinful 
believers into sinless brides of the Lamb had already begun on earth during 
the 1740s, resulted in the belief that some groups within the Moravian 
Church had already reached a state of perfectionism. Without the ability to 


sin, they were able to, so they believed, experience the divine during sexual 


intercourse, whether married or not.*! This period may have only lasted 


briefly (1748-1749), but it sent shockwaves through the Moravian Church. 
After witnessing what they believed were years of continuous progression 
of divine revelation, Moravians were confronted with the shortcomings of 
what they had come to regard as most holy. 

Traditionally, Christianity has considered lust (concupiscence) part of 
humanity’s sinful nature passed down as original sin from one generation to 
another.”” The question was therefore: If sexual desire was sinful, how 
could sexual intercourse be acceptable? Zinzendorf agreed with the radical 
Pietists that lust was sinful by definition, even within marriage. His 
solution, however, was not to abstain from sex but to remove lust from 
sexual intercourse. Zinzendorf taught his followers to have sex without lust. 
When sex was performed without lust it was not merely acceptable, but 
was, according to Zinzendorf’s ideas, a sacramental act. An important part 


of the instruction to a married couple was how to eliminate lustful feelings 


from intercourse. 


GROWTH AND EXPANSION 


The Moravian movement was not confined to the community of Herrnhut. 
During the 1720s, Herrnhuters established connections to other “children of 
God” throughout Europe: for example, pious nobility, radical Pietists in 
Berleburg and Schwarzenau, awakened students in Jena, royalty in Britain 
and Denmark, and even Roman Catholics such as Cardinal Louis-Antoine 
de Noaille in Paris.“ These attempts to place Herrnhut at the center of a 
Philadelphian network were superseded by the creation of a network of 
Moravian communities in Europe, North America, and beyond. 

The impetus for the establishment of Moravian settlements outside of 
Herrnhut came about when Zinzendorf was banished from Saxony in 1736. 


The colony of Protestant refugees from the Habsburg Empire had been a 
thorn in the side of the authorities in Dresden for many years. A first official 
investigation in 1731/32 resulted in the expulsion of the Schwenkfelders 
from Zinzendorf’s estate, while the Moravian exiles, for the time being, 


were tolerated.*° Because the future of Moravian, Bohemian, and Silesian 
settlers in Herrnhut was uncertain and new exiles continued to arrive, the 
Herrnhuters began to investigate the possibility of establishing colonies in 
northern Germany, the Netherlands, Georgia, and Surinam. On his return 
from a visit to the Netherlands, in 1736, Zinzendorf received the news of 
his banishment from Saxony. Instead of returning to Herrnhut, Zinzendorf, 
together with his family, went to the Wetterau region north of Frankfurt 
(Main), a tolerant area where many radical Pietists had found a home. Here 
the new Moravian center of Herrnhaag developed. 

From then on Zinzendorf considered himself a “pilgrim,” never residing 
anywhere for an extended period of time, but wandering through the world. 
In 1739, he traveled to St. Thomas in the Caribbean to inspect the mission 
work there. From 1741 until 1743, he visited Pennsylvania, where he hoped 
to unite the various churches and sects into a “church of God in the 


spirit.”*° Zinzendorf spent much time in London and only at the end of his 
life did he live again in Herrnhut. From the 1740s on, Moravian settlements 
developed in Germany, the Netherlands, and in Britain and Ireland. In 
Scandinavia, Moravians found many supporters but were not allowed to 
establish a congregation until the founding of Christiansfeld in 1773. In 
North America, Bethlehem in Pennsylvania became the center of Moravian 
activity. In 1753, Moravians purchased land in North Carolina. They named 
it Wachovia after a region in Austria (Wachau) that was included in 
Zinzendorf’s official noble title. In Wachovia, besides several smaller 
congregations, they founded the town of Salem (today Winston-Salem). 

In addition to the congregational settlements where the church was in 
control of all aspects of life, Moravian churches also existed in towns and 
rural settings. Important town congregations existed for example in New 
York City, Philadelphia, Lancaster, and York, Pennsylvania. Rules, church 
oversight, and expectations of individual members were different and less 
strict in these so-called town and country congregations. As scholarship has 
focused on the settlements, we are much less informed about life in the 
town and country congregations, but there are exceptions. Scott Rohrer 
investigates life in three country congregations in North Carolina—Hope, 


Friedberg, and Friedland—and demonstrates how Moravians became 


acculturated in the American South.*’ Mark Häberlein’s work deals with 


religious diversity in Lancaster, where the Moravians had a sizable 


presence." 


Moravian communities, in both Europe and North America, were places 
of diversity. Not only did people from different European countries join the 
Moravians and reside in these communities, people of African descent, 
American Indians, and even a few Asians lived there as well.*? As an 
expression of this diversity, worship services were sometimes conducted in 
more than twenty languages with participants singing in their native 
languages. Moravians believed this diversity was both a reversal of the 
Babylonian confusion of languages and a foretaste of heavenly harmony.” 

As early as 1728, Herrnhuters contemplated engaging in missions among 
non-Christian people. In 1732, two men from Herrnhut, Leonhard Dober 
and David Nitschmann, traveled to the Caribbean island of St. Thomas. In 
the following years, Moravians went to Greenland (1733), Lappland (1734), 
Surinam (1735), southern Africa (1737), North America (1740), Labrador 
(1752), and Jamaica (1754). Other areas followed in subsequent years. 
Some of these missions have ended, but the Moravian Church continues to 
be present in many of these areas. 

Moravian missionary activity was closely related to their Philadelphian 
ideas. Philadelphians believed the divisions among European Christians had 
reduced their credibility and that only the unanimous Philadelphian 
community was able to convert the heathen.” l Most studies on Moravian 
missions deal with specific geographic areas, and general comparative 
studies are rare. The most recent overview of Moravian missions in German 
dates from 1981; no equivalent in English exists.’ 

The first Moravian mission was in the Caribbean, where missionaries 
were confronted with the institution of slavery. The position of Moravians 
relating to slavery has proved problematic. In 1738, the missionaries 
acquired a plantation on St. Thomas which they called New Herrnhut. 
Included with the purchase of the plantation were nine enslaved Africans, 
making the Moravians officially slaveowners. In an attempt not to put their 
mission work at risk, Moravians were unwilling to speak out against 


slavery. Current research dispels the earlier (apologetic) myth of the 


Moravians as “good slaveowners”:”’ the institution of slavery may have 


been bad, but Moravians—having no choice but to remain apolitical— 
supposedly treated their slaves well while educational institutions 
somewhat prepared the enslaved for the period after emancipation. In recent 
years, historians in both the United States and Germany have taken a 


critical look at Moravians’ involvement with slavery.”* 

In the American context, the Moravian mission among American Indians 
has received much attention.” One of the reasons Moravians settled in 
America was the mission among American Indians, first in Georgia, and 
then, from 1740 on, in the Northeast (New York, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania). As Europeans forced the American Indians westward, 
Moravian missionaries followed them to Ohio. The letters, diaries, and 
reports written by missionaries and sent to the Moravian headquarters in 
Bethlehem are abundant and easily accessible but the fact that most of them 
are written in German has prevented many historians from using them.*° 
The archival records even offer a rare opportunity to recreate and “resound” 


Mohican hymns in a multidisciplinary scholarly effort involving Mohican 


communities.’ 


MORAVIAN COMMUNITIES 


Life ın Moravian communities was well organized and strictly regulated. 
During the eighteenth century, Moravian communities were organized 
according to choirs as a way to optimize pastoral care for each individual 
member. Membership in a choir was determined by one’s gender, age, and 
stage in life. There were the choirs of the little children, little boys, little 
girls, older boys, older girls, single brothers, single sisters, married couples, 
widowers, and widows. Only the choirs of the little children and the 
married couples included both genders. Each choir had its own pastoral 
leader and some, like the single brothers, single sisters, and widows, had 
their own choir houses where members of one choir lived, worked, and 
worshipped together. The word choir comes from the German (neutral) 
word Chor which is derived from the French corps, meaning body or unit.°® 
Although the term choir, as Christina Petterson has shown, was not used 
until 1736, the origins of the system date back to the 1720s in Herrnhut. 
According to Petterson, the communal structure of the Moravian Church, its 
theology, and their innovative division of labor served to manage class 


struggle.”” A different reading of the choir system using queer theory is 
offered by Derrick Miller.°° The detailed instructions for the choir workers 
have been published in English translation by Katherine Faull.°! During the 
nineteenth century, the choir system slowly lost its relevance and was 
disbanded. 

The center of Moravian work in the American colonies was Bethlehem in 
Pennsylvania. Bethlehem was organized differently than most of the other 
Moravian communities. For the first twenty years, besides the choir system, 
there existed a communal household known as the General Economy 


(1742-1762). Under the General Economy, everyone worked for the 
common good without monetary compensation. In return, the members 
received food, lodging, and clothing. The community provided care of the 
young, the sick, and the elderly. During the General Economy, nuclear 
families did not exist in Bethlehem, but everyone lived with their choirs. 
Even married women and men lived in separate houses, with times 
scheduled for seeing their children and for sexual intercourse. The 
congregation was considered the “family,” replacing the notion of 
individual families. At its peak, more than one thousand people were part of 
the Economy. Because of its size, the system ultimately became 
increasingly difficult to manage. Furthermore, the communal system 
associated Moravians with radical religion. After Zinzendorf’s death, it was 
therefore decided by Moravian leadership in Europe to disband the General 
Economy and organize the Bethlehem congregation similarly to other 
congregational settlements. 

Women played an important role in the Moravian Church. Their active 
participation in the life of the community was encouraged and believed to 
be in accordance with apostolic traditions. Radical Pietists such as Gottfried 
Arnold had argued that women were equally part of the early church and 
that they not only instructed other women in the faith but men as well. 
Already during the 1720s women conducted prayer meetings in Herrnhut, 
usually without men present. Because of the strict separation of the genders, 
a parallel organization developed among the men on one side and among 
the women on the other side. Women in the Moravian Church before 1760 
were active in providing pastoral care to other women: they held offices, 
they were leaders of the women’s choirs, they participated at all 
administrative levels of the church, they preached (in front of other 


women), served at Communion, and—since 1745—they were ordained. 
Even though their role was mostly restricted to settings with only women 
present, Moravian women played a much more active role than in many 
other religious groups of the time. Other nonconformist religious groups, 
such as Quakers, early Pietists, Methodists, and Baptists also allowed 
women greater roles within their movements than in established religion. In 


most of these groups, women became marginalized over time. We see a 


similar tendency among the Moravians.* 


When the church reinvented itself after Zinzendorf’s death and removed 
any elements of radical religion, the influence and participation of women 
was also reduced. In fact, the speed and thoroughness with which this 
occurred suggests that resistance against the prominence of women among 
Moravian men must have been great even while Zinzendorf was still alive. 
Women were removed from the overall leadership of the church, although 
they continued to serve on the elders’ conferences of the local 
congregations. They also continued to be leaders of the women’s choirs, 
where they would still conduct devotions. No woman was ordained a 
presbyter (priest) after 1762, but they continued to be ordained as 
deaconesses. In 1789, the term “ordination” in conjunction with women 
was replaced with “consecration.” The last deaconess to be consecrated was 


in 1790.°° 

Questions regarding the role of women in the Moravian Church remain: 
although the same term was used for the ordination of men and women until 
1789, were there any differences in their responsibilities and in their roles? 
Did ordained Moravian women really not administer the sacraments, as 
anti-Moravian publications suggest?° Some texts imply that, in addition to 


deaconesses and priests (the first two grades of the threefold ministry—see 


above), a few women such as Anna Nitschmann®’ and Benigna von 


Watteville (née Zinzendorf) were consecrated to a higher office, for which 
terms such as “Kirchenältestin” (church eldress) or “Archidiacona” 
(archdeaconess) were used. It still needs to be seen what exactly these 
offices entailed. Were the somewhat veiled terms of church eldress or 
archdeaconess perhaps the equivalent of a female bishop? One complication 
is that, after 1764, many records, especially regarding the leadership 


positions of women, were destroyed.°® 


Moravian history offers a rich field for questions of gender history.” In 
Jesus Is Female, Aaron Fogleman sees Moravian “violations of orthodox 
gender order” and their ecumenical beliefs as the cause for “widespread 
religious violence” against Moravians in the American colonies.’° Although 
Fogleman is unable to substantiate his argument that Moravians believed in 
“a female Jesus,” his book prompted a discussion on Moravian ideas on 


gender and especially on masculinity.’' Gender questions are also discussed 
in relationship to Moravian missions, where women often took on active 


roles.’ 

Moravian pastoral care focused on the experiences of the individual. 
Each person’s life story and journey of faith was considered to be relevant 
and inspiring. In this context we need to consider the practice of Moravian 
memoir writing. Each person was encouraged to write a “Lebenslauf” or 
memoir as a personal testimony of one’s “passage through time” (“Gang 
durch die Zeit”). These memoirs were an integral part of a Moravian funeral 
service. The practice developed during the early years of the renewed 
Moravian Church and is related to the interest for conversion accounts 
among German Pietists. Scholarly interest in the Moravian memoir began 
with Katherine Faull’s Moravian Women s Memoirs; since then, many have 
studied this genre of Moravian texts.” Thomas McCullough has argued that 
the Moravian Lebenslauf originally served as a pastoral tool: individual 
people were asked to relate their life’s story to a pastoral leader in writing. 
At the same time, there was a need to have biographical information 
available for the funeral service, where remembrance traditionally plays an 
important role. 


MATERIAL CULTURE 


Many aspects of Moravian material culture have been studied. When the 
Moravian communities in North America that previously had been 
exclusive congregational settlements began to open up during the 1850s and 
newcomers came to live in these towns, Moravians began to realize that 
many aspects of their way of life were quickly becoming things of the past. 
In Nazareth, Pennsylvania, the Moravian Historical Society was founded in 
1857. In Salem (soon to be renamed Winston-Salem), North Carolina, the 


Wachovia Historical Society organized in 1895. Both organizations 
published historical publications. The Transactions of the Moravian 
Historical Society began in 1857 and continued until 2000. In 2006, the 
newly founded peer-reviewed Journal of Moravian History (Pennsylvania 
State University Press) continued the Transactions. Furthermore, both 
societies took over the collections of the older Young Men’s Missionary 
Societies in their areas that had, in addition to raising funds for Moravian 
missions, collected historical and ethnographical artifacts. The historical 
societies continue to collect and display such objects. Study of Moravian 
material culture has focused on architecture, art, and dress. 

Moravian settlements developed their own distinctive style of 
architecture and town layout. Many settlements were built around a central 
square with the church, the choir houses, and other communal buildings on 
or close to the square. Especially since the publication of William 
Murtagh’s Moravian Architecture and Town Planning, this topic has been 
studied on both sides of the Atlantic.’° During their first decades Moravians 
typically built their places of worship not as separate structures, but rather 
as part of other buildings; often they were unrecognizable as church 
buildings on the exterior. Moravians believed the early Christians met in 
simple buildings that were indistinguishable from the exterior from private 
houses.’’ They did not refer to their place of worship as a church, but rather 
a Saal (hall). 

Moravian meeting halls were often adorned with paintings. Art played an 
important role in the communication of ideas that took place within the 
Moravian community. In addition to the spoken word (preaching, informal 
pastoral talks), the written word (sermons, reports, letters), and music 
(hymns, choral works), communication also took the form of imagery. The 
images produced by eighteenth-century Moravian artists not only served 
decorative purposes, but also played a crucial role in building and 
strengthening a group identity within the young and dynamic church.’® 

The study of Moravian art has traditionally concentrated on individual 
artists. Johann Valentin Haidt, who seems to have been the most prolific 
eighteenth-century Moravian artist, has received much attention.” Haidt, 


however, was not the only Moravian painter, and other Moravian artists 


have also begun to gain more attention.°" 


Religious dress is an excellent means to express the identity of a 
particular group and a way to express the distinctiveness of the group. 
Wearing different clothing enables the devout to demonstrate that they are 
different and not part of the world. Furthermore, dress is a possible means 
to express the values of the group, in most cases simplicity and obedience. 
The clothes of Moravian men did not differ much from other Pietists of the 
time. Women, on the other hand, were clearly recognizable as Moravians. 
The most defining feature of Moravian women’s dress was the cap that 


covered their hair (German: Haube).°! Gisela Mettele examines the 
sociological role of Moravian dress in the creation of a common group 
identity and in its role in separation from other groups.” Study of the 
ribbons used to tie the caps of the women has revealed that even within 
Moravian egalitarian communities where wealth, class, and ethnicity were 
irrelevant, there existed a spiritual hierarchy, something that previously had 
not been observed.*? 

Moravians had a rich musical culture. Zinzendorf took a great interest in 
music, and many of the settlers were skilled musicians. Moravians 
considered the singing of hymns as an expression of the state of their hearts 
as well as a means to strengthen fellowship. In many congregations there 
was a church choir, a group of brass players, and a collegium musicum. The 
brass choir consisted often of trombones in four voices (soprano, alto, tenor, 
and bass). The brass players mostly played outdoors: on festival days, to 
announce the celebration of Communion, to make the announcement of a 
death in the congregation, and at funerals. The collegium musicum 
accompanied the choir for anthems but also performed instrumental music; 
often the pieces were composed by Moravian composers. 

In the 1930s, the rich heritage of Moravian compositions, which had 
fallen out of use during the nineteenth century, was rediscovered.°* The 
Moravian Music Foundation was founded in 1956, to preserve and publish 
the music of early Moravians. The Foundation has published many new 


editions of Moravian compositions and encouraged scholarly investigations 


into the culture of Moravian music.” 


AFTER ZINZENDORF’S DEATH 


The years following the death of Zinzendorf on May 9, 1760, and of his 
second wife, Anna Nitschmann, only twelve days later on May 21, were 
characterized by change and readjustment. Moravian leaders steered the 
church from anything that could be perceived as connected with radical 
religion and reformed the church regarding the position of women, theology 
and worship, sexuality and marriage, and leadership style and organization. 
Theologically, after 1760, the Moravian Church did not differ much from 
other Protestant (Lutheran) churches in Germany. The only differences 
between Moravians and the Lutheran churches, as Zinzendorf’s successors 
claimed, were in outward forms such as liturgy, organization, and customs. 
The changes after 1760 represented a much deeper break from the past 
than was previously realized.°° In older Anglo-American literature the 
changes were sometimes considered a return to the “true” Moravian 
spirituality after a well-intended but failed period of Zinzendorf’s 
leadership.°’ Scholars with a more positive outlook on Zinzendorf’s 
accomplishments criticized Zinzendorf’s successor, August Gottlieb 
Spangenberg, for “removing anything ingenious from the Moravian Church 
in order to obtain the recognition of the Lutheran churches” or attributed the 


changes during the second half of the eighteenth century to a lack of 


charisma on the part of the new leaders.*® 


During the second half of the eighteenth century, the Moravian Church 
was widely recognized because of its missionary endeavors and economic 
industriousness. The Moravian Church received more invitations to settle 


from various European governments than it could realistically consider.°” 


THE ARCHIVAL RECORD 


The Moravian movement was considered controversial and was attacked 
from many sides. Whereas older scholarship tended to conclude the 
opponents misunderstood Zinzendorf and the Moravians, today there is 
much more interest in anti-Moravian writings.°? Because of their obvious 
bias, polemical works used to be discounted by many scholars. Although 
anti-Moravian writers may have been far from impartial, Moravian sources 


were biased as well, especially since Moravians intentionally selected what 
was to be included in their archives and what not. They also destroyed 


records that shed an unfavorable or unwanted light on their church, as we 


now know.?! 


The Moravians are generally known as good record keepers. Not only did 
they document many things in writing, they preserved these records. The 
Moravian practice of record keeping developed out of the family archives 
of the Zinzendorfs. As a nobleman, Zinzendorf had secretaries who oversaw 
his correspondence and the management of the estate. When Herrnhut 
developed into an organized congregation during the year of the August 13 
revival in 1727, the community began keeping a diary: relevant events of 
each day were recorded as an ongoing chronicle of the acts of God among 
his people. In each congregation and mission that was subsequently 
founded, a communal diary was kept as well. These diaries, together with 
other reports, were sent to the main headquarters of the church. From there 
copies were distributed to all Moravian communities around the world. This 
was the origin of the “Congregational Accounts” (Gemeinnachrichten), the 
official periodical of the worldwide Moravian Church. 

Until 1818, the “Congregational Accounts” were distributed in 
handwritten form; beginning in 1819, they were printed as the Nachrichten 
aus der Brüdergemeine.”” In the late eighteenth century, the Moravian 
mission societies began to publish specific missionary periodicals 
containing reports about Moravian missionary activities around the world.”° 

Because the Moravians were active on a worldwide scale, with a central 
administrative board of the church located in Europe, an extensive 
correspondence network developed. Many questions that might have been 
resolved locally by other religious groups were frequently presented to the 


authorities of the church in Europe and thus recorded in writing.?* Because 
Moravians believed they needed to record their activities as the extension of 
the kingdom of God, almost as a continuation of the Biblical history, they 
carefully preserved the reports, letters, and diaries in various repositories. 
After Zinzendorf’s death, the Unity Archives was created in 1764, as a 
centralized archival repository for the family archives of the Zinzendorfs 
and for the records of the various administrative boards. The Unity Archives 
has been located in Herrnhut since 1820.”° Other central archives exist in 
London, England; Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; Winston-Salem, North 


Carolina; Paramaribo, Surinam; Liberec, Czech Republic; Heideveld, South 
Africa; and Runge, Tukuyu, Tanzania. 

Moravian records are detailed and offer immense potential for research. 
It should be realized, however, that the records almost always represent the 
perspective of the church’s leadership: communal diaries, minutes, report, 
and correspondence are all official records written by the leaders of the 
church. Hearing the voice of the ordinary member is much more difficult. In 
a way, the memoirs represent records written by common Moravians, but 
even these were composed according to certain norms and standards. 
Collections of privately kept diaries and correspondence exist but are much 
rarer in comparison to the official records that form the bulk of the content 
of Moravian archival repositories. An example of the unedited voice of a 
Moravian woman is reflected in the letters of Mary Penry to her friends and 


relatives, written during the time she lived in the single sisters’ house in 


Lititz, Pennsylvania.”° 


In recent year archivists have called attention to the processes that form 
records. Archival records are created with intent and are preserved—and 
sometimes destroyed—for a purpose. Because eighteenth-century 
Moravians wanted the archives to serve later generations as the source of 
proof that they were indeed “God’s people,” the question of what material 
was to be included in and what was to be excluded from the archives was 
given serious attention. Moravian archival repositories were the product of 
the Moravians’ interpretation of their own history and theology. Not only 
did Moravians make conscious choices of what to add to the archives, they 
also consciously removed papers from their repositories. Especially 
materials that related to the Sifting Time, the leadership of women, personal 
and intimate letters of individual members, and anything else that had the 
potential of placing the Moravians and Zinzendorf in a unfavorable light 
were destroyed during the second half of the eighteenth century. After 1810, 
this practice largely stopped.”’ Beginning in about 1840, the archives began 
to be used for scholarly purposes. 

During the eighteenth century, the Moravian Church developed from a 
small Philadelphian community on the estate of Count Zinzendorf to a 
transatlantic movement with missions and congregations in Europe, North 
America, South America, Asia, and Africa.?> In order to avoid the 
accusation that the Moravians separated from the Lutheran Church, the 
Moravians claimed to be a continuation of the Unity of Brethren that had 


existed in the Czech lands between 1457 and 1620. During the 1740s, the 
Moravian Church was officially recognized by the governments of Prussia, 
Great Britain, and Saxony; others followed. After the death of Zinzendorf 
the Moravians abandoned many of their radical Pietist ideas and practices 
and refashioned themselves as a mainstream Protestant denomination with 
close connections to Lutheran theology, but with their own customs, liturgy, 
and organization. 
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CHAPTER 7 


DAVID CERI JONES 


IN August 1749, George Whitefield and his trusty lieutenant Howel Harris 
met with John and Charles Wesley in Bristol to discuss once again the 
tensions between their networks of societies and followers. After some 
frank discussions, following which there seemed a real “possibility of 
coming to terms,” an exasperated Whitefield complained to Wesley that he 


was “monopolising the name of Methodist to himself only.”! It is very often 
the case that Wesley’s strand of Methodism and Methodism itself are 
viewed as one and the same thing, and historical writing on Methodism has 
tended to reflect this. Of course, this is hardly surprising. History, as is often 
claimed, is written by the winners, and Wesley’s Methodist movement 
eventually emerged from the maelstrom of the eighteenth-century 
evangelical revivals very much the winner, an extensive independent 
denomination with branches on both sides of the Atlantic and later with 


genuine global reach.” The Wesleyan Methodist church was jealous of the 
stories it told about its origins. Repeated secessions from the parent body 
throughout the nineteenth century, as well as the founding of other 
independent Methodist bodies, ensured that the writing of the history of 
Methodism remained a lively and highly contested pursuit, as different 
groups vied for the honor of being Wesley’s authentic heirs. While there 
was never an “official” Methodist history, it is surely no coincidence that 
the mainstream Methodist church has supported one of the oldest British 
denominational historical societies, one proudly bearing not the word 
“Methodist,” but the name of “Wesley” in its title.” Unintentionally 
perhaps, the effect of this has been to marginalize many of Wesley’s 
contemporaries, push other expressions of the Methodist spirit to the 
periphery, and regard Wesley himself as the sui generis creator of a new and 
“major force in Protestant Christianity.”* 


The late eighteenth-century dominance of Wesleyan Methodism might 
have come as a surprise to some of those who had been instrumental in the 
beginning of the evangelical revivals. Indeed, when John Wesley published 
his A Short History of Methodism in 1765, he admitted as much, writing 


that there were actually “two sorts of Methodists.”° When religious revivals 
broke out in England and Wales in the mid—1730s, Wesley was initially 
nowhere to be seen. For a time, those revivals were chaotic and 
uncoordinated affairs, and, until at least the early 1740s, the evangelical 
revival in England consisted of a loosely interconnected network of small 
cell groups and preaching stations scattered throughout the south and west 
of England. Their early leader was the Anglican George Whitefield, and 
their initial focal point was the Moravian-dominated Fetter Lane Society in 
London. However, the early sense of common purpose was soon lost as the 
revival solidified into distinct Moravian, Calvinist, and Wesleyan strands by 
the early 1740s. The fortunes of each strand proved very different: some 
were highly organized from the outset, looking suspiciously like separate 
denominations despite their embeddedness within the Church of England, 
whereas others were much more loosely coordinated affairs. This chapter 
argues that early Methodism was a complex and diverse movement and that 
there were numerous Methodisms rather than a single Methodism. Though 
these Methodisms overlapped quite closely at times, increasingly 
sophisticated and accessible historical writing on the non-Wesleyan 
varieties in recent times has done much to delineate their distinctive 
features, and distinguish them from one another. From the vantage point of 
the late 1730s, the dominance of Wesleyan Methodism was not necessarily 
a foregone conclusion. 


METHODIST BEGINNINGS 


The first recorded use of the term “Methodist” seems to have occurred in 
1732, in reference to the small band of men who had been gathering in 
Oxford, since 1729, under John Wesley’s tutelage, in order to encourage 


one another to live more holy lives. Despite the attendance at one time or 
another of most of those who would emerge as leaders of the English 
revival, this “Holy Club” remained a fairly elitist concern. The first signs of 
the religious awakenings that were to give birth to Methodism were to be 


found elsewhere. In Wales, the Anglican Griffith Jones had first begun to 
attract large crowds to his parish church in southern Carmarthenshire in 


1713.’ When people had to be turned away, Jones ventured into the open air 
and soon began preaching beyond the boundaries of his own parish, 
motivated, he said, by the plight of the “poor ignorant people” who he was 
witnessing dropping into the “dreadful Abyss of Eternity.”® His 
contemporaries’ inability to read led Jones, in the years that followed, to 
develop a system of peripatetic schools. Designed to fit in with the rhythms 
of rural Welsh life, the schools first opened their doors in 1731. They were 
remarkably successful, providing successive generations with the tools 


necessary to read the Bible for themselves.” It was perhaps no surprise, 
therefore, that the first signs of religious awakening in the British Isles were 
detected in rural Wales, where a newly literate population were discovering 
for themselves the riches of the Bible for the first time. 

Nor should it be a surprise that one of the instigators of that awakening 
was a teacher in one of Griffith Jones’s schools. Howel Harris experienced 
a dramatic evangelical conversion in 1735, and what he called a “baptism of 


fire,” accompanied by a commission to preach, shortly afterward.!° Almost 
immediately he began visiting his neighbors in remote Breconshire, 
enquiring after their spiritual well-being and reading extracts from 
devotional books to them. Very soon these readings became extempore 
sermons, and, before long, he had a small network of souls under his 
pastoral care. His “exhorting,” the term he preferred to “preaching,” soon 
produced trouble for him with his local Anglican incumbent. But 
encouragement from some local dissenting ministers spurred him on. 
Within a year, the number of conversions began to increase, and Harris 
began to organize his new converts more formally into societies. It wasn’t 
long before he had a network of more than thirty of these societies 
throughout south-east Wales. !! 

Parallel to this, a curate at Llangeitho, in west Wales, was passing 
through a similar experience of conversion, though in Daniel Rowland’s 
case it occurred while listening to one of Griffith Jones’s sermons. It 
transformed his preaching, and very quickly more and more people started 
to come to Llangeitho to listen to him and receive communion from his 
hands. Soon the numbers had grown to unusual levels.!* There were, 
therefore, two religious awakenings in Wales in the mid-1730s. They were 


fused in 1737, when Harris and Rowland first met: pooling their resources, 
they agreed that a greater coordination of their activities was required, 
creating the Welsh Methodist movement in the process.!? They also began 
to draw comparisons between what was taking place in Wales with what 
they had recently read about an awakening at Northampton, Massachusetts, 
in the British edition of Jonathan Edwards’s A Faithful Narrative of the 
Surprising Work of God (1737).'4 What remained unknown to them at this 
point were events just across the border. 

George Whitefield had been a sometime member of Wesley’s Oxford 
“Holy Club,” but its punishing regime of self-discipline and religious 
observance only exacerbated his sense of spiritual dissatisfaction. Relief 
eventually came by means of an evangelical conversion experience around 
Easter 1735, by which Whitefield felt that he had gained a “living faith,” 
the removal of the “weight of sin,” an “abiding sense of the pardoning love 
of God, and a full assurance of faith.”!> The new birth and full assurance, 
accompanied by strong emotion, were to become some of the distinguishing 
marks of Methodism. Whitefield preached his first sermon in his native 
Gloucester following his ordination little more than a year later, apparently 
driving fifteen people mad in the process. His rise to fame was nothing if 
not meteoric, and the youthful Whitefield, soon nicknamed “the boy 
parson,”!° was quickly in demand all over London, preaching up to ten 
times a week, initially among the city’s religious societies, but soon in any 
church that would open its doors to him. By early 1737, his fame was such 
that, in Bristol, “multitudes came on foot and many in coaches a mile 
without the city”'’ to hear him, while in London he was soon forced to stop 
walking through the street and take a coach “to avoid the hosannas of the 
multitude.” !® 

Yet Whitefield did not act alone during these months. There were others 
across the country who worked with him in a more or less coordinated way. 
Benjamin Ingham had established a network of religious societies in West 
Yorkshire by early 1738,!? while at Cambridge there was a circle of 
Methodists around Francis Okely and another around the Huguenot, 
William Delamotte.”? At Bedford, Jacob Rogers had inspired a revival and 
teamed up with Ingham to spread the work throughout Northamptonshire.7! 
To the west, societies had been established at Windsor by John Thorold and 


at Basingstoke by a Methodist curate John Hutchings.”” At Reading, John 
Cennick had established a small society in 1739,” before moving to lead 
Whitefield’s Bristol work later that year. The one thing each awakening had 
in common was proximity to Whitefield, and it was this that bound these 
otherwise scattered individuals and their converts into a single revival. 
Writing to John Wesley in March 1738, James Hervey commented: “you 
cannot but rejoice at the successful zeal of our friend Whitefield. All 


London and the whole nation ring of the “wonderful works of God’ done by 


his ministry.””* 


At the height of his popularity and with his revival expanding, Whitefield 
decided to sail for America, where he spent most of 1738 making plans for 
an orphanage in Georgia. In his absence, the Fetter Lane Society quickly 
filled the vacuum, becoming the focal point of the English revival. Founded 
in May 1738, by James Hutton, Fetter Lane was a religious society with a 
strongly Moravian flavor.”° Under the direction of Peter Böhler, who was 
temporarily in London on his way to America as a Moravian missionary, 
Fetter Lane became a nursery of evangelical theology, as many were taught 
the necessity of justification by faith at his hands. None was more shaped 
by the encounter with Bohler than John Wesley. 

John Wesley had returned from America in early 1738, under a cloud. His 
missionary work among Indigenous peoples in Georgia had been a 
frustrating experience,” and Wesley’s encounters with Moravians had left 
him deeply dissatisfied at his lack of the kind of joyful assurance of 
salvation that they seemed to possess. He became convinced that he was “in 
want of that faith whereby alone we are saved” and, through Bohler’s 
influence, began to learn more about the new birth and justification by faith. 
Wesley’s famous heart-warming experience at a society at Aldersgate Street 
in London, during May 1738, has been endlessly pored over by historians, 
with many now regarding it not as his conversion but the moment he 
acquired a personal assurance of his faith, a vital moment in his spiritual 
pilgrimage certainly, but not its commencement.’ In its aftermath, Wesley’s 
prominence among the London religious societies grew. Whitefield, 
recently returned from America himself and fresh from the exhilarating 
experience of preaching in the open air for the first time, invited Wesley to 
Bristol in March 1739, to “come and water what God has enabled me to 


plant.”*® Wesley took up the offer and quickly followed Whitefield’s 


example by preaching in the open air for the first time. He soon assumed 
responsibility for the leadership of the two societies Whitefield had 
established in Bristol, built a “New Room” for them in June 1739, and 
renamed them the “United Societies” in the process. By November 1739, he 
had also acquired a disused Foundery in London which became his base in 
the city. By the end of that year, the basic building blocks of Wesley’s own 
Methodist movement were in place. 

Questions concerning the origins of Methodism have tended to 
preoccupy historians of the movement. In two influential essays, albeit 
separated by more than twenty-five years, John Walsh argued that 
Methodism was the result of a confluence of a number of tributaries, which 
included the heart religion of European Pietists, the latent English (and 
Welsh) Puritan tradition, and the quest for a purer “primitive” Christianity 


among some High Church Anglicans.”” Others have argued that it was the 
crisis that pervaded European Protestantism as a result of the challenge of 
the rationalism of the Enlightenment and the repression of Protestant 
minorities throughout much of central Europe by a rejuvenated Roman 
Catholicism that turned many Protestants toward inward religion and the 
community revival as a way to shore up their flagging fortunes.°” Religious 
revivals were far from unusual in Europe and the American colonies before 
the advent of the English Methodist revivals.”! Others have suggested that 
there was nothing necessarily unique about Methodism itself and have set it 
within the context of the emergence of evangelicalism, a new international 
and interdenominational religious movement that emerged from the revivals 


of the mid—1730s.** English Methodism in all its forms did not arrive 
unannounced on the English religious scene. 


DIVERGENCE AND CONSOLIDATION 


If the beginnings and early stages of the English revivals owed less to 
Wesley than has sometimes been assumed, it did not take long for him to 
put his stamp firmly upon them. The always fragile unity of the revivals 
was broken in the process. The first parting of the ways took place at Fetter 
Lane, and its occasion was the prominence of the Moravian teaching of 
“stillness,” an idea that minimized the importance of the means of grace and 
tended to lead to a more mystical spirituality. By mid-1740, Wesley and his 


brother Charles had withdrawn entirely from Fetter Lane, focusing all their 


efforts on their society at the Foundery.*? Although others did not split from 
the Moravians quite so dramatically, they ceased to occupy a place at the 
heart of the English revivals, and Fetter Lane reverted to being just another 
religious society rather than the hub of a dynamic expanding movement. 
More damaging and of more consequence for the shape of Methodism 
was the division which took place between Wesley and Whitefield. 
Whitefield’s Bristol societies were predominantly Calvinist in outlook, 
something that seems to have surprised Wesley on his first acquaintance 
with them. In April 1739, he preached a provocative sermon in the city on 
“Free Grace,” laying out in no uncertain terms his opposition to Calvinist 
doctrines. Whitefield, leaving his Bristol societies in Wesley’s care as he 
sailed for America for the second time in November 1739, had warned 
Wesley against trying to “drive John Calvin out of Bristol.””* Ignoring this 
counsel, Wesley published his anti-Calvinist sermon and began to purge 
Calvinists from his society at the Foundery, before manufacturing a 
confrontation with John Cennick, which resulted in Cennick being forced 
out of the Bristol society and taking a third of its Calvinist membership with 
him. Whitefield returned from America in March 1741, to find the English 
revival polarized and at a low ebb. When Wesley showed a marked 
reluctance to meet him, Whitefield was faced with little option but to issue a 
rebuttal to Wesley’s sermon on “Free Grace,” answering point by point the 


objections that Wesley had raised to predestination.°® 

While there was no formal division as such, there was a breakdown in 
relations and a measure of estrangement between Whitefield and Wesley. In 
the aftermath of the pamphlet war over “Free Grace,” Whitefield turned to 
the rebuilding of his revival. He appointed Cennick leader of the Calvinists 
in Bristol, and in London his followers built Whitefield a permanent 
structure to replace the temporary covered area that had served as his base 
in the capital. Now with a stone-built Tabernacle near Moorfields, 
Whitefield had a permanent headquarters for his movement. The fact that 
the Tabernacle was so close to Wesley’s Foundery reinforced the point in 
bricks and mortar; there were two Methodisms, one Calvinist, the other 
Wesleyan and Arminian. Disagreements over predestination had been, in 
the words of Joel Houston, the crucible in which rival forms of Methodism 


had emerged.’’ Which would predominate was impossible to predict at this 
point. 

Whitefield’s efforts to reinvigorate his revival after the split from Wesley 
were a success. Assisted by Cennick and Howel Harris, it was the 
organizational skills of the latter that now came into their own, bringing the 
London Calvinists into some sort of order. Very soon there were more than 
1,200 people meeting regularly as the Tabernacle society, a school was 
opened, a bookroom set up, and a number of secretaries employed, each of 
whom processed the torrent of correspondence coming from all corners of 
the revival which Whitefield received. The Tabernacle society was 
connected to societies further afield, too: in Wiltshire, Whitefield’s native 
Gloucestershire and, of course, Bristol. From 1742, these four centers were 
first called “associations,” and each was placed under the supervision of a 
superintendent who was in turn responsible for the oversight of all the lay 
preachers in his area. Each leader was required to send regular reports back 


to the Tabernacle for close examination by Whitefield, Cennick, and Harris, 


who were thereby able to respond to problems or needs as they arose.°® 


At the same time a similar structure was being developed in Wales. 
Following Whitefield’s first visit to Wales in March 1739, the two revivals 
had become ever more closely intertwined. Whitefield became a regular 
visitor to Wales and Harris a regular sight in London. By 1742, there were 
about seventy Methodist societies in south Wales; though widely scattered, 
there were perhaps around 2,000 society members by this stage. While this 
was hardly spectacular growth, Harris and Daniel Rowland had been 
patiently dividing the societies into a series of circuits, each under the 
oversight of a superintendent. These superintendents met quarterly and 
oversaw the examination and appointment of individual society leaders on 
the ground. An all-Wales body, known as the Public Society, also slowly 
emerged, and it was at one of these meetings at Watford, near Caerphilly, in 
January 1743, at which Whitefield’s English Calvinistic revival and the 
Welsh movement were amalgamated under the “Joint Association of 
English and Welsh Calvinistic Methodism.” Whitefield was appointed 
Moderator of the new body and Harris his deputy, with a roving brief that 
saw him take on increasing responsibilities in England.” It has been 
assumed that Whitefield lacked the administrative acumen necessary to 
build a permanent revival movement in England, especially when compared 
to Wesley. But, in the early 1740s, Whitefield oversaw the development of 


an organizational structure for the Calvinistic societies ın England and 
Wales that was both efficient and potentially flexible enough to facilitate the 
further extension of the Calvinist revival. 

Whitefield has often been called the “Grand Itinerant,” largely the result 
of his trans-Atlantic travels. Although he never crossed the Atlantic after 
beating a hasty retreat to England in 1738, Wesley was no less committed to 
the life of itinerant evangelism. Indeed, the expansion of his Methodist 
movement was largely driven by his commitment to the itinerant life. It has 
been estimated that Wesley traveled up to 5,000 miles a year in Britain and 
Ireland. As he traveled, he preached; where people gathered and 
conversions occurred, Wesley established a society, and when he had 
established enough of these in an area he appointed a traveling preacher to 
take care of them. By 1745, Wesley had established seven such preaching 


rounds in different parts of England.*? Two years earlier, he had published 
The Nature, Design and General Rule of the United Societies (1743), in 
which he set out his vision for these societies. They were to be open to all 
who were concerned about the state of their souls, not just those who could 
testify to a prior conversion experience, and they were intended to reform 
and revitalize the Church of England rather than be an alternative to it. 
However, as the number of societies grew, and Wesley began to build 
specially designated meeting houses to accommodate them, the status of 
Methodism as a reforming presence within the Established Church became 
more difficult to defend. For Wesley, the societies were the Methodist 
movement. Their purpose, he wrote, was to “spread biblical holiness 
throughout the land,”*! and they were the forum in which converts were 
nurtured in the art of godly living. The rules Wesley drew up for his 
societies left very few areas of life free of scrutiny. Methodists, Wesley 
stated in his 1744 list of rules, were not to “taste ... spiritous liquor,” wear 
“needless ornaments,’ or embrace “needless self-indulgences, such as 
taking snuff or tobacco,” More positively, Wesley stipulated how often 
Methodists had to attend church, how much time they were to spend 
reading the scriptures and praying every day, how they were to “reprov[e] 
all that sin in your sight,” and be “patterns of diligence and frugality, or 
self-denial.”*” To ensure that people made progress in this regard, he 
divided the larger societies into smaller groups of about a dozen members, 


known as “classes.”*? Other societies also had “bands,” even smaller groups 


ofthe most committed which focused in particular on the mutual confession 


of sin.** It was a pattern that ensured that the supervision and regulation of 
all aspects of the lives of members of Wesleyan societies could be carried 
out effectively. 

As the number of societies began to grow, Wesley, in much the same way 
as Whitefield and the Welsh Calvinists, began to develop an overarching 
structure to coordinate their activities. Initially, a system of quarterly 
meetings was instituted. They gathered in a different part of the country 
each quarter, reflecting the regional concentration of Wesley’s converts. 
Meetings in London, Bristol, and Newcastle were annual events, occasions 
when Wesley could meet with his lay preachers, inspire and train them, and 
hear about the growth or otherwise of the movement in its scattered 
localities. During the fourth quarter, a larger group gathered, and this drew 
together leaders from across the country. By 1744, this gathering had 
quickly become the Methodist Conference, the main decision-making body 
of the Wesleyan movement (beyond Wesley himself, of course). Such was 
the effectiveness of this system that, within four years of the first 
Conference, there were societies in more than seventy places, serving 
perhaps 10,000 souls. It was the moment when Wesleyan Methodism 
began to eclipse its Calvinist counterpart. 


THE CHARACTER OF EARLY METHODISM 


This chapter is concerned with describing the emergence and development 
of the varieties of Methodism that existed in mid-eighteenth-century 
England and Wales. Some of these differences owed much to personality 
clashes and naked human ambition. In reality, there was much in the 
various Methodisms that was common to each, that was of the very essence 
of Methodism. Some have suggested that these distinctive features 


amounted to a “whole new vision of Christianity.’*° Yet the Methodists 
were part of the wider emerging evangelical movement, and they shared 
many of the features of evangelicals of all stripes. It was perhaps the 
evangelical movement that provided the fresh expression of Christianity. 
Like all evangelicals, the Methodists were thoroughly biblicist, assuming 
without question that the Bible was the inspired word of God and the final 


authority in all matters of faith and practice.*’ Wesley and Whitefield both 


frequently claimed to be a “Man of one book.”*’ Their language was soaked 
with biblical references and imagery: the writings of Whitefield, for 
example, are often little more than a weaving together of biblical texts. 
When he used his own words, Whitefield more often than not spoke and 
wrote in a register that reflected the cadences of the Authorized Version of 
the Bible. Untangling the two can be almost impossible. While there could 
be some nuance in the language the Methodists used in reference to the 
atonement, like all evangelicals, the cross of Christ was at the core of 
Methodist spirituality.” It was this that led them to place such emphasis on 
conversion or, as they tended to prefer to call it, the “new birth.” While their 
stress on conversion was nothing new, their preference that conversions 
happen instantaneously certainly was.°° Nominal Christianity remained a 
constant target for them also; while their stress on conversion unleashed a 
powerful evangelistic energy toward the unchurched, it also brought them 
into conflict with those within the churches, especially the Established 
Church, whose lack of the evidences of genuine conversion they assumed 
equated to unbelief. No one seemed to arouse the concern of the early 
Methodists quite as much as “unconverted” ministers.>! 

Whitefield and Wesley were also spiritual innovators. They were both 
men of action, preeminently as preachers. Whitefield was the first to claim 
that the whole world was his parish, and, while Wesley enjoyed a long 
itinerant ministry in the British Isles, he could not match Whitefield—who 
visited the American colonies six times over the thirty years of his public 
ministry—for the global reach of his itinerancy. But in their radical 
commitment to preaching in the open air and beyond the confines of a 
single parish—they were both Anglican clergymen after all—they charted 
new ground. The prominence they gave to the new birth was matched by 
their commitment to the nurturing of their converts—the process of 
sanctification. They were as concerned about the ongoing living of the 
Christian life, issues of practical discipleship, as they were with its 
commencement. It was for this reason that they attached such importance to 
societies, although perhaps it was only in Wales that the Calvinistic 
Methodists developed a network of them that was as sophisticated and 
enduring as that established by Wesley in England. The irregularity of so 
many aspects of Methodist behavior, at least from the perspective of the 
Church of England, inevitably brought them into conflict with both the 


Established Church and some of the older dissenting denominations. While 
some of the latter could barely believe their ears when they heard Anglican 
clergymen preaching the new birth, they often reacted with incredulity 
when both Whitefield and Wesley refused to leave the Church of England.*? 
Yet both seemed to be on an inevitable trajectory that led them in that 
direction. Whitefield’s solution to the tension was to rise above questions of 
ecclesiastical politics. Under pressure to throw in his lot with the 
secessionist Associate Presbytery in Scotland in 1741, Whitefield wrote that 
his business was to evangelize, to be “a Presbyter at large,” and to “preach 
the simple gospel to all that are willing to hear me, of whatever 
denomination.””* Wesley spent much of his life resisting the seeming 
inevitability of separation from the Church, tensions over which placed a 
severe strain on his relationship with his brother Charles” and kept him at a 
distance from the growing body of evangelicals within the Church of 
England in the second half of the eighteenth century.” It would not be until 
after Charles’s death in 1788 that John felt a measure of freedom to address 
the anomalous ecclesiastical position of his Methodist societies. 

Despite the often large and rowdy crowds that attended the field 
preaching of Whitefield and Wesley, the people who joined Methodist 
societies tended to be drawn from a narrow cross-section of society. In its 
early years, Methodism tended to find it more difficult to reach both the 
very poorest?’ and the very wealthiest in society, despite the best efforts of 
Whitefield to reach the latter under the influence and patronage of the 
Countess of Huntingdon.’ Despite the impression given by the rhetoric of 
revival and renewal, no version of Methodism experienced spectacular 
levels of growth until the closing decades of the eighteenth century. Most 


Methodists tended to be drawn from the middling ranks of society, and 


women often made up at least half of the membership of most societies.°” 


Methodists tended to be literate, enjoying the sort of economic autonomy 
that gave them both the time and disposable income to follow their 
Methodist activities as assiduously as was demanded by their leaders. 
Methodism could be a challenging and arduous calling. Its attraction was 
far from universal. 

The Methodists, in each of their guises, supported sophisticated literary 
and print cultures. ® Making use of some of the latest communication 
techniques, Whitefield sought to bind together his converts on both sides of 


the Atlantic into a broad-based evangelical movement, one that went well 
beyond the bounds of his own Calvinistic Methodism. He employed a team 
of London printers and booksellers who effectively acted as his publicists, 
filling the pages of the popular press with news of his latest activities and 


advance notice of his publications as they tumbled from his pen.°! At the 
beginning of his public career Whitefield began publishing his sermons, and 
a journal published in regular instalments allowed readers to follow the 
progress of his itinerancy at first hand. However, it was the letter that 
proved to be the literary tool Whitefield favored most, and he sustained a 
trans-Atlantic correspondence throughout his life. From 1740, many of 
these letters were printed in the pages of a Calvinistic Methodist periodical, 
best known as The Weekly History. Sister publications in Scotland (The 
Glasgow Weekly History) and America (The Christian History), reprinted 
the same material as the English edition, ensuring that Methodists and 
evangelicals throughout Britain and the American colonies were reading the 
same material from week to week. It created the sense that they were caught 
up in a genuinely global religious movement, one that might even carry 
eschatological significance. 

Wesley was no less committed to an ambitious publication program, and, 
during a roughly ten-year period, after the first flush of revival excitement 
had begun to recede, he began to define his approach to Methodism. Two 
books, The Principles of a Methodist Further Explained (1745) and A Plain 
Account of the People Called Methodists (1748), gave a detailed account of 
the nature and practices of the Methodists under Wesley’s direction. They 
were supplemented by four volumes of sermons published between 1744 
and 1760, containing, as Wesley wrote, “the substance of what I have been 


preaching for between eight and nine years last past.”®? The sermons were 
complemented after 1755 with Wesley’s Explanatory Notes on the New 
Testament, and while Wesley was not technically a systematic theologian, 
these two publications come close to being a summary of his distinctive 
theological views. Yet many Wesleyan Methodists learned their theology 
not through sermons, but in song. These were largely the domain of Charles 
Wesley, who composed more than 6,000 hymns during the course of his 


life.°* They shaped not only Wesleyan Methodist spirituality, but became 


staples of much early evangelical spirituality as well. 


METHODISM AND EARLY EVANGELICALISM 


The differences between the various Methodisms were not only the 
outworking of personal rivalries. There were some substantive differences, 
fault lines that ran through the Methodist movement, that came to 
characterize much of early evangelicalism as well. Perhaps the most 
important of these was over predestination. Whitefield was very much the 
inheritor of the Puritan Calvinist tradition: his Reformed theology was 
learned from his reading of seventeenth-century Puritan authors and his 
loyalty to the Anglican Thirty-Nine Articles, albeit interpreted in a broadly 
Reformed way. In his sermon criticizing predestination in 1740, Wesley 
objected to what he perceived to be the fatalistic streak in Calvinist 
theology, particularly its stress on Reprobation or double predestination, 
something he assumed inhibited both evangelism and the pursuit of 
holiness. Yet, Wesley often misheard his friend when Whitefield referred 
to predestination. Whitefield’s practice, of course, showed that a 
commitment to predestination inspired evangelism, rather than inhibited it. 
Whitefield had adopted a moderate or evangelical Calvinism that stressed 
God’s active decree of Election to eternal life and human responsibility to 


repent and believe, and, having done so, to live a holy life." 
Nonetheless the division between Whitefield and Wesley over “Free 
Grace” was permanent, and although both remained on friendly terms and 


tried to heal the breach, with Wesley coming “within a hair’s breath of 


Calvinism”®ť at various points, there was in reality no way back. Following 


Whitefield’s death in 1770, another spate of infighting over predestination 
erupted, largely in response to the sermon Wesley preached at Whitefield’s 
London funeral—a sermon that not only made no mention of his friend’s 
Calvinism, but in so doing gave the impression that it was inconsequential 
to the success of his ministry.°” Round two of the Calvinist controversy was 
more bitter and polarizing than the first. Its main, though far from sole, 
protagonists were the formidable Augustus Toplady, an exponent of a kind 
of scholastic Calvinism that Whitefield may well not have found entirely 
congenial, and John Fletcher, vicar of Madeley in Shropshire. The pamphlet 
war rumbled on throughout the 1770s, and, rather than heal some of the 
divisions over predestination, it merely made them more intractable.” The 
bitter division between Whitefield and Wesley over predestination in the 


early 1740s, and the intensification of that division in the 1770s, created not 
only two versions of Methodism, but ensured that evangelicalism itself 
would have both a Reformed and an Arminian expression. 

In his desire to spread holiness across the country, Wesley developed 
ideas about holy living that contrasted sharply with the approach preferred 
by Whitefield. Wesley often used the language of Christian Perfection when 
talking about holiness. What he intended by it could vary, but he seems to 
have meant not that it was possible to live totally free from committing sin, 
but that it was possible to live without committing any known or conscious 
sin. A fine distinction perhaps, but for Wesley it was a crucial one. His 
understanding about how this state of “entire sanctification” could be 
attained also changed over time; sometimes he suggested that it was a state 
that could only be reached gradually, at other times he suggested that it was 


available instantaneously.’! The Wesleyan movement experienced periodic 
outbreaks of perfectionist fervor, not least in the early 1760s, when one of 
Wesley’s preachers, Thomas Maxfield, not only made exaggerated claims 
about the holiness he and some of his followers had attained, but also 
encouraged some others who claimed to have seen visions and still others to 
speak in ecstatic tongues. When he predicted that the end of world would 
take place on February 23, 1763, Wesley preached against him, and an 
inevitable schism followed, leading to Maxfield and some of his followers 


seceding from the Wesleyan movement entirely. 

Whitefield by contrast held that entire freedom from sin was not to be 
expected this side of heaven. No less concerned with the promotion of holy 
living, Whitefield and his fellow Calvinists poured scorn on claims to 
Perfection. For them, the Christian life was never less than a struggle, as 
believers were expected to examine themselves continuously for signs of 
their election. Yet Whitefield’s Calvinistic Methodists were also afflicted 
with divisions over holiness, not least from those antinomians like William 
Cudworth, a member of Whitefield’s Tabernacle Society, who taught that 
because the believer was justified freely by grace, there was no need to 
observe the Law and, by implication, no need to live a holy live. Cudworth 


was unceremoniously expelled from the Tabernacle, finding a new home in 


independent Dissent.’? As with the issue of predestination, so different 


views on sanctification ran like a fault line through Methodism. Those 
divisions spilled over into the wider evangelical movement also, becoming 
still more sharply drawn in the later nineteenth century when the notion that 


entire sanctification could be obtained through an experience of the baptism 


of the Holy Spirit became popular. 4 

A further area of contrast concerned attitudes to the immediate leading of 
the Holy Spirit. Critics of Methodism frequently leveled the charge of 
“enthusiasm” against the movement. Claiming an immediate experience of 


God, whether in the new birth or in terms of holy living, was regarded as 


dangerous extremism.” William Warburton, bishop of Gloucester, 


complained of Wesley’s “fanatic manner of preaching,” though he thought 
that Whitefield was “much the madder of the two” Methodist leaders.’® 
Whitefield was not without blame in this regard. His preaching was often 
highly charged, and his use of dramatic homiletic techniques that he learned 
from his boyhood fascination with the theater often raised eyebrows.’’ His 
general bumptiousness, tendency to compare himself favorably with Christ 
in the pages of his published journal, and propensity to sit in judgment on 
the authenticity of the Christian testimony of some of his fellow Anglican 
clergy were things of which he was later deeply embarrassed.” But the later 
tendency was something that evangelicals struggled to entirely escape; 
being a renewal movement within an already established church or 
denomination and claiming an immediate experience of the Holy Spirit 
often resulted in tensions with those who did not want to be revived or 
could not lay claim to similar experiences. 

Both Whitefield and Wesley struggled to manage those who claimed 
special spiritual insight or experiences. Speaking generally, Whitefield 
tended to be far more cautious regarding some of the physical 
manifestations of those who attended his sermons. Groaning under 
conviction of sin, shaking and shrieking out loud under the weight of guilt, 
trances, visions, dreams, and speaking in tongues he tended to regard as 
imperfect guides to the authenticity of a person’s spiritual experience. 
Writing to Wesley in 1739, Whitefield cautioned him that “those 
convulsions which people have been thrown into under your ministry ... 
take people from the written word, and make them depend on visions, 
convulsions, etc.”’”” Yet such manifestations were an ever-present reality 
within the Methodist revivals. When Howel Harris became infatuated with 
a prophetess in the later 1740s and began telling himself that the married 
Sidney Griffith was “my Eye and I was the mouth to speak to others,”° he 
was quickly excluded from the leadership of the Calvinistic Methodists in 


both Wales and England. When a new wave of revival broke out in Wales in 
1762, reports of events at Llangeitho majored on the “singing, capering, 
bawling, fainting, thumping and a variety of other Exercises” of the 
converts.°! Tensions between those who preferred order and those more 
comfortable with allowing the free expression of human emotion, even the 
allowance of the “charismatic” and prophetic, was another fault line that 
was to run through the evangelical movement. 


CALVINIST ECLIPSE AND WESLEYAN DOMINANCE 


If the distance between Calvinistic and Wesleyan Methodism only grew 
greater in the second half of the eighteenth century, so the trajectories of the 
English and Welsh Calvinistic societies also sharply diverged. The 
sustainability of Whitefield’s network of English Calvinist societies 
depended for their unity on the active involvement of Whitefield himself. 
However, his neglect of them during the four years he spent in America, 
from 1744, took a heavy toll. Whitefield’s Tabernacle Society steadily 
seeped members, in addition to the more than four-hundred who followed 
John Cennick into the arms of the Moravians. When Whitefield returned 


from America, he found his followers in London completely given over to 


“real madness and ranticism,”** and immediately sought a way of divesting 


himself of responsibility for them altogether. His escape presented itself 
when the Countess of Huntingdon invited him to be her personal chaplain, 
preaching in her “salon services” to the great and the good, in the hope of 
softening opposition to the Methodists, persuading the bishops of the 
Church of England to ordain more Methodist clergy, and perhaps even 
secure Whitefield’s elevation to the bench of bishops.°° 

When this initiative proved a failure, as it inevitably did, the Countess of 
Huntingdon was forced to cast about for an alternative to ensure the long- 
term sustainability of English Calvinistic Methodism, especially after 
Whitefield’s death in 1770. The imposing chapel on Tottenham Court Road, 
which she opened in 1756, hinted at the Countess’s direction of travel. In 
the decade that followed she continued her program of chapel building, 
mainly in fashionable and growing English Spa Towns like Bath and 
Tunbridge Wells, and used well-disposed Anglican clergymen to fill their 
pulpits in their capacity as her personal chaplains. It was an audacious 


policy, just about ensuring that the English Calvinistic Methodists held on 
to their Anglican status, but when a number of Calvinistic Methodists were 
expelled from St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, in 1768 and the Countess opened 
her own college at Trevecka in Wales to train preachers for her chapels,** 
the impression that she was slowly building the structures of a new 
denomination became inescapable. 

The parting of the ways, when it came, was dramatic. When the Countess 
opened a 2,000-seat private chapel in a former amusement house at 
Clerkenwell, the bishop of London took action against her, compelling her 
to register what had become known as the Spa Fields Chapel as a dissenting 
meeting house. The Countess quit the Church of England in protest and, in 
1783, founded her own Connexion.°° Severing her link with the Church of 
England became highly damaging; many of the Anglican clergy who had 
served in her chapels were not willing to serve in what were now dissenting 
congregations, and it proved difficult for the Countess to sustain her chapels 
with students from Trevecka alone. The Countess’s Connexion was never 
large, and far from all of Whitefield’s followers joined. Many remained in 
the Church of England, which by this time had seen a marked increase in 
the number of evangelical clergy, many of whom had been deeply 
influenced by Whitefield himself. Others found their way into the 
dissenting fold, with some of Whitefield’s societies reemerging as 
Independent congregations. In the absence of a denomination bearing his 
name, Whitefield’s converts dispersed following his death, and Whitefield’s 
influence in England was inevitably more diffuse. 

If the fortunes of English Calvinistic Methodism were fraught, the same 
was not the case in Wales, where Calvinistic Methodism experienced 
significant growth in the second half of the eighteenth century. Having said 
this, the prospects for the movement did not look good during the 1750s, 
following a damaging split over Howel Harris’s dalliance with a prophetess. 
Harris, with a small number of followers, retired to Trevecka where he built 
a Moravian-style religious community, leaving the movement in the hands 
of Daniel Rowland and William Williams.°° However, momentum was not 
regained until a fresh outbreak of revival in 1762, following the publication 
of a new volume of Welsh-language hymns by Williams.°’ In the years that 
followed, local revivals occurred through Wales, facilitating the spread of 
Methodism to all corners of the country and reanimating many of the older 


dissenting denominations with an evangelical zeal in the process. Such 
growth, inevitably, placed the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, still ostensibly 
members of the Church of England, in an increasingly difficult position. 

In these decades Welsh Methodism was also maturing. The leadership of 
William Williams was critical in this respect, and, in addition to his hymns, 
he produced a body of theological writing in the Welsh language that both 
defined and defended Calvinistic Methodism.8° His work was 
complemented from the 1780s by Thomas Charles and later by Thomas 
Jones of Denbigh. Charles picked up the mantle laid down by Griffith Jones 
and established networks of Sunday Schools throughout the country,” 
while Jones produced weighty doctrinal works that set Welsh Methodism 
firmly within the orbit of mainstream Reformed theological thought.” Yet it 
was not until the early nineteenth century that the pressure to secede from 
the Church of England became irresistible. The presenting circumstances 
were the reports that many Methodists were being turned away from 
communion in their parish churches, often going many months without 
receiving the sacrament and not being able to have their children baptized. 
The strength of a reyuvenated nonconformity also played its part, as the 
Methodists faced the possibility of many of their members being poached 
by them. Slightly reluctantly, Thomas Charles agreed to ordained ministers 
to the serve the Methodist societies for the first time, and, in 1811, the 


Welsh Calvinistic Methodist denomination came formally into being.”' 
Some of John Wesley’s critics thought that the growth of the Wesleyan 
revival had only occurred because Wesley had turned the hearts of people 
from George Whitefield during the latter’s frequent absences in the 
American colonies.”” While Wesley undoubtedly capitalized on 
Whitefield’s reluctance to devote the necessary energies to his English 
societies, in reality the structures that Wesley had put in place by the later 
1740s, as well as his own commitment to every aspect of its operation, 
facilitated the effective spread of Methodism. As the number of Methodist 
societies increased in the middle of the eighteenth century, so the 
anomalous nature of the societies’ relationship to the Church of England 
became more and more of a problem. Wesley’s deeply held loyalty to the 
Church, and still more so that of his brother Charles, was not always 
matched by that of many of his followers or fellow preachers. While there 
were some sympathetic clergy prepared to serve the sacrament to 


Methodists from outside their own parishes, they were few in number and 
insufficient to meet the needs of a rapidly expanding movement. 

Yet if the structure of a new denomination had been present in embryo 
since perhaps the mid-1740s, it took Wesley most of the rest of his life to 
catch up with the logic of his position. Eventually it was the problem of 
America that forced his hand. Wesley had received calls to supply preachers 
for America for a number of years, and, by 1771, he had sent four preachers 


to America, including Francis Asbury.” When Wesley began to receive 
concerned reports from Asbury that there were too few ordained clergy to 
adequately serve the sacramental needs of the growing Methodist 
communities in America, he was forced to take decisive action. In 1784, he 
ordained Thomas Coke, who in turn ordained two others to accompany him 
as co-workers in America. Coke was sent to the newly independent United 
States specifically to establish a Methodist church there, independent of the 
oversight of the Church of England.” Yet for Wesley this did not amount to 
a break from the Church of England: far from it. He referred to these 
arrangements for America as a “case of necessity,” a special dispensation 


for special circumstances.” It was only his own impending death that 
finally propelled him to address the status of the Methodist movement in 
England itself. His solution was a Deed of Declaration which made the 


Conference the official ruling body of the movement.”° At Wesley’s death 
in 1791, the membership of the Methodist societies throughout England was 
well in excess of 70,000,” and, four years later, a Plan of Pacification 
finally admitted that Wesleyan Methodism was an independent entity, no 
longer under the episcopal oversight of the Church of England. 

In a moment of rare candor, George Whitefield once admitted that his 


network of societies was little more than a “rope of sand.””® Given the 
rapidity with which they dissipated after his commitment to their oversight 
began to wane in the 1750s, it is little wonder that many recent studies of 
Methodism continue to perpetuate the view that “it is impossible to think of 
Methodism ... as anything other than the creation of John Wesley.”” This 
chapter has argued that we should cease to speak of Methodism as a 
singular phenomenon and instead view Methodism as a more complex and 
varied expression of evangelicalism. Forms of Methodism that did not owe 
their origins to John Wesley or look to him for inspiration and leadership 
flourished in the eighteenth century and beyond. 
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CHAPTER 8 


FRED VAN LIEBURG 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


Dutch historiography has sometimes been characterized as a demonstration 


of “the touchiness of a small nation with a great past.”! One can think of a 
certain feeling of inferiority among its practitioners in the nineteenth 
century. Since at that time the national framework was self-evident for both 
popular and scientific historiography, the seventeenth century as the 
international flourishing period of the Dutch Republic attracted a lot of 
attention. But the “Golden Age” was followed by an “age of decline.” And 
although, after the revolutions, the Kingdom of the Netherlands profiled 
itself as a colonial power, other European countries had taken over a great 
deal of prestige. The “touchiness,” however, was mainly due to the 
difficulty with which the first generations of professional historians tried to 
fit the former United Provinces into a master narrative that could serve the 
interests of the new nation state. 

Robert Fruin, the Dutch counterpart of the famous German scholar 
Leopold van Ranke, was the first professor of national history at Leiden 
University. He excelled in detailed case studies in the hope that future 
generations would make a reliable synthesis. His friend and colleague, 
theologian Johannes G. R. Acquoy, did the same in writing the history of 
Christianity and Dutch church history in particular. Interested himself in the 
Middle Ages, the period before Dutch piety was torn to shreds forever by 
Reformation and revolt, he supervised theses on early modern Reformed 
theologians. Surveys by German church historians, who did not shy away 
from including foreign parallels in grand syntheses, served as a reference 
works. Max Goebel, Albrecht Ritschl, and Heinrich Heppe regarded 


English Puritanism and Dutch Calvinism as pioneers of “their” tradition of 


Pietism.? 


Until well into the twentieth century, this German model helped to 
position Dutch figures and currents as a national subvariant of an 
international piety movement, running from the late sixteenth to the late 
eighteenth centuries. After World War II, an alternative concept emerged in 
the Netherlands to mark its own “Reformed Pietism” alongside English 
Puritanism and Methodism and the more specific German Pietism, clearly 
mapped out by church historian Johannes Wallmann. That Dutch alternative 
was coined “Nadere Reformatie” (often translated as “Second 
Reformation,” although derived from the puritan slogan “further 
reformation”). However, the obsession to define such concepts in terms of 
content and chronology hampers their usefulness in understanding the 
broader context of historical processes. In contrast to a generous use of the 
concept of “Pietism” as an interconfessional and diachronic umbrella term, 
there is currently a radical reserve to capture complex religious history in 
“isms.” 

Against this background, it is a challenge to offer a Dutch contribution to 
the international conceptualization of historical “evangelicalism.” The 
double title of the work by the German-American church historian Ernest 
Stoeffler, “The Rise of Evangelical Pietism,” already foreshadowed this. His 
book was followed by a volume on German Pietism in the eighteenth 
century.” The English historian Reginald Ward provided a rich overview of 
The Protestant Evangelical Awakening*. In 2010, he offered a fundamental 
work on Early Evangelicalism, in which he tried to enlarge the historical 
self-image of contemporary evangelicals by showing that, before 1800, 
there was a much broader intellectual frame than the narrowed theology in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries—at least broader than the scope that 
David Bebbington presented for the history of British Evangelicalism from 
1730 onward.” Unlike Stoeffler, Ward paid little attention to the Dutch part 
in early evangelicalism. 

This new handbook poses the question as a given task. Should Dutch 
Protestant piety history, after its unfortunate inclusion in a German 
perception of extended Pietism, fit into an Anglo-American conception of 
(early) evangelicalism? In a certain sense, the export of seventeenth-century 
Dutch Calvinism was already a precondition for the First Great Awakening 


in the eighteenth century. But is its own history part of the great 
transatlantic story? This question was already answered positively in 1751, 
in Anglo-American media about a revival of religion in the Netherlands.’ 
But Dutch Protestantism offered no counterpart to the Second Great 
Awakening in the nineteenth and later revivals in the early twentieth 
centuries and therefore never developed the need for a pre-history of that 
success story. This chapter can therefore be no more than a sketch of which 
the integration in an evangelical global history is still to be proved by 
further international and interdisciplinary research. 


CONTEXT OF STATE AND CHURCH 


The Dutch Republic, formed in 1588 after the Revolt against the Spanish- 
Habsburg ruler, consisted of seven provinces: Gelderland, Holland, 
Zeeland, Utrecht, Friesland, Overijssel, and Groningen. There was actually 
an eighth one, the country of Drenthe, but it was not represented in the 
States General, the body in which the sovereign states worked together for 
their financial and foreign policy. Parts of the former provinces of Flanders, 
Brabant, and Limburg were also governed from this central body in The 
Hague. In practice, the economically strong province of Holland played a 
dominant role. At the same time, the stadholders exercised great influence 
through their military and political powers. From 1672 to 1702, Prince 
William III of Orange was stadholder of most provinces; only Friesland, 
Groningen, and Drenthe fell under another branch of the old dynasty of 
Nassau. 

William III was married to the English royal daughter Mary Stuart. As a 
Protestant prince, he accepted the British throne of his expelled Roman 
Catholic father-in-law, James II, during the Glorious Revolution in 1688. 
Although he moved from The Hague to London, through an extensive 
patronage network he maintained a firm grip on politics in the Republic, not 
least in religious matters. In 1694—five years after the introduction of the 
Toleration Act in England and Scotland—he supported a resolution of the 
States of Holland for the “peace of churches.” It urged the ministers of the 
public church to maintain theological unity on the basis of the Reformed 
Confession, established during the Synod of Dordrecht in 1618-1619 and 
valid for all Dutch provinces. At that synod the doctrine of Jacobus 


Arminius was condemned. The message became clear: a rupture in the 
church should never be repeated. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century, a new theological battle 
had divided professors, pastors, and congregations. Roughly speaking, there 
was a division between the followers of Gisbertus Voetius and Johannes 
Coccejus. At the University of Utrecht, Voetius trained countless future 
ministers in traditional Reformed theology. He combined a strong scholastic 
approach with special attention to the praxis pietatis and the casus 
conscientiae. Coccejus, who was professor in Franeker and later in Leiden, 
inspired many students with a new method of explaining the Bible, one 
based on semititic philology and a periodization of salvation history. This 
approach provided some freedom in dogmatics and ethics. It also created 
openness to René Descartes’s new philosophy. There were fierce polemics 
and ecclesiastical conflicts between Voetians and Coccejans, Cartesian or 
not. 

In 1694, the Dutch government intended the ecclesiastical pacification of 
these parties. But there was another threat to the unity of the Reformed 
Church and thus to peace and order in society. Despite its public stature, 
this church comprised barely half of the population. In many cities and 
regions, inhabitants had remained loyal to Catholicism. There were also 
minorities of Jews, Lutherans, Mennonites, and Remonstrants. The 
Voetians, in particular, hoped for a strong confessionalization policy on the 
part of the government. They wanted “further reformation” through 
intensive preaching, teaching, pastoral care, and discipline. This program 
resulted in a disappointment about the moral quality of the majority of both 
Dutch society and the Reformed Church. The three wars with England from 
1652 and the “disaster year” 1672, when France invaded the Republic, were 
regarded as God’s punishments for the decline of “Dutch Israel.” 

An official rupture of the public church in Voetians and Coccejans, or in 
moderate and radical Calvinists, was prevented by the political pressure for 
unity and tolerance. After the voluntary resignation of the French preacher 
Jean de Labadie, who founded a free church of pure Christians in 1669, 
like-minded colleagues such as Jodocus van Lodenstein, Wilhelmus a 
Brakel, and Jacobus Koelman also showed their aversion to separatism. 
After his deposition as a minister by a city council in 1675, Koelman 
remained active as a traveling pastor in private meetings throughout the 
Netherlands for twenty years. With his many translations of pious tracts of 


English and Scottish theologians, he also perpetuated the appeal of 
Puritanism to some of the Reformed ministers and members in the 


Republic.'? 


MAINSTREAM AND MARGIN 


After the end of European coalition wars with the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, 
the Dutch Republic experienced a long period of stability and prosperity. 
The main provinces experienced a “stadholderless era” since 1702, until a 
new national crisis led to the appointment of Prince William IV as general 
stadholder in 1747. In the Reformed Church, the rough division in Voetians 
and Coccejans remained at most intact in the distribution of professors’ and 
ministers’ posts and in popular parlance. In theology and spirituality, the 
various approaches in Bible exegesis and dogmatics led to a difference in 
attention to personal faith development. An unspecified clerical mainstream 
promoted an “objective” civil religion aimed at church, society, and culture. 
A bypass flow of so-called fijnen (the precisians) or ernstigen (the serious) 
emphasized a “subjective” piety, focused on their own experience and 
dealings with fellow believers. 

Wilhelmus a Brakel, a pupil of both Voetius and Coccejus, already 
showed a kind of synthesis between both theological legacies in his 1700 


Redelijke Godsdienst.'' Once his father, preacher and author Theodorus a 
Brakel, had described the “stages of spiritual life” in an almost mystical 
way. His son provided an exhaustive compendium on all aspects of 
Reformed doctrine and life practice. The reasonableness of religion 
mentioned in the title referred to the inseparable coherence of Word and 
Spirit or Bible and experience. He himself was a prominent minister in the 
port city of Rotterdam and addressed his work to “the congregation of God 
in the Netherlands.” The ideal readers were the godly Reformed, just as all 
members of the public church should be godly. In a later “warning” he 
explained that all kinds of contemporary “enthusiasts”—pietists, mystics, 


quietists, etc.—placed themselves outside the true church with their claimed 


“new light.”!? 


The integral intentions of Brakel and other popular preachers, such as 
Abraham Hellenbroek, Bernardus Smytegelt, and Johannes d’Outrein, 
could not prevent a certain group formation and polarization in local 


congregations and regional communities. Some young ministers 
consciously wanted to continue the tradition of Brakel, Lodenstein, 
Koelman, and others. In preaching and pastoral work, especially around the 
Lord’s Supper, they placed great emphasis on the characteristics of rebirth 
and the enduring temptations in religious experience. Examples were 
Gerardus van Schuylenburg, Petrus van der Velde, and Henricus Eyssonius, 
who, around 1710, evoked emotional states in the Alblasserwaard of South 
Holland. Similar collective fears and conversions, accompanied by tears, 
sighs, and other body language, were observed in the following years in the 
Dutch Rhineland, on the Utrechtse Heuvelrug and in the Groninger 
Ommelanden. 

Not only academically trained ministers, but also self-taught laymen 
played a stimulating role in the separation of spirits. Schoolmasters were 
professionally involved in religious education everywhere, while in cities 
comforters of the sick and catechists provided additional pastoral work. On 
Sunday evenings, meetings were organized in many places to discuss the 
sermon or deal with faith questions. Both men and women spoke there and 
were able to grow in a spiritual leadership role. Throughout the eighteenth 
century, numerous lay preachers or so-called oefenaars, performed in 
houses and on farms. During local vacancies, they even took part in church 
services. Sometimes they received support from the minister, more often 
they were regarded as competitors. With their followers, they formed a 


more or less constructive subculture in Reformed church life.'? 

In addition to regular ministries and private conventicles, reading culture 
formed a foundation for the growing right wing of fijnen in the public 
church. The very extensive and diverse range of books in the Republic 
included—in addition to Bibles and church books—theological treatises, 
sermons, catechism commentaries, edifying and ethical works, and religious 
hymnals for use in families and conventicles. Remarkable was the import of 
English piety books, which were not limited to John Bunyan’s well-known 
bestsellers. An active translator was the Dutch commercial agent Johan 
Hofman, who often came to London, experiencing conversion after a 
shipwreck in the English Channel, in 1687, and wanting to continue 
Koelman’s literary work after his death in 1695. Later he was inspired by 
the revival in the Alblasserwaard under the shadow of his hometown 
Dordrecht. For several decades, he marketed a series of titles by both 
English theologians and Dutch preachers. 


ORTHODOXY VERSUS EXPERIENCE 


The polarization in the church was accompanied by tension between official 
theology and Reformed popular piety. In public discussions, unexpected, 
seemingly contradictory opinions repeatedly occurred. The contribution of 
Antonius Driessen, one of the last representatives of Cartesian-oriented 
Coccejanism, is illustrative. As a pastor in Utrecht he published a book on 
evangelical ethics in 1716, according to the principles of “reason and 
grace.”!* Shortly afterward, he became professor of theology in Groningen. 
Polemical by nature, he acted in 1722 against a book by the Frisian minister 
Theodorus van Thuynen. He told the fijnen in his congregation that 
assurance was an essential feature of faith and that constant doubt was not 
consistent with true piety. Driessen, however, argued that the objective 
regeneration could precede subjective assurance of faith. Experiencing 
some doubt was not wrong as long as it was not false mysticism. 

From 1720 to 1727, Friedrich Adolph Lampe taught at Utrecht 
University. Originating from Lippe-Detmold, he was trained in Bremen and 
Franeker. An admirer of Coccejus, he consistently applied his covenant 
theology and periods of salvation history to personal spiritual life. This 
included a soul struggle, which—like the Busskampf in Lutheran Pietism— 
preceded the breakthrough of evangelical grace. In addition to his lectures 
for future ministers, Lampe gave public sermons in his mother tongue that 
appeared also in Dutch translations. Through all these outlets, his influence 
was enormous, even among traditional Voetians. When he left for Bremen, 
he denounced the partisanship in the Dutch Reformed Church. A sample of 
this in the province of Utrecht was the synodal correction of four city 
pastors and village minister Van Schuylenburg, who were hesitant to 
baptize children of parents who did not exhibit outward forms of piety. 

A severe ecclesiastical conflict—similar to the Marrow Controversy in 
the Church of Scotland—developed after 1734, in the city of Rotterdam. A 
Reformed layman, converted from the Mennonites, republished a forgotten 
book from 1685, Zielseenzame meditation, by the orphanage father Jan 
Eswijler.'” The booklet was eagerly sought after as a “new evangelical 
light” to encourage doubting souls. However, some ministers—including a 
grandson of Wilhelmus a Brakel—accused the sympathizers of Spinozism, 
the mortal sin for Reformed orthodoxy. This misunderstanding gave rise to 


a fierce joint polemic by several professionals and lay authors. Driessen, for 
example, now warned against it as a great danger of false mysticism, while 
his faculty colleague Cornelius van Velzen considered it simply as a variant 
of Reformed spirituality. The Synod of Zuid-Holland withdrew its initial 
approval of the republication, and the States of Holland stopped the debate 
in 1740. 

An interesting role in the whole debate was played by Reformed minister 
Theodorus van der Groe. He had experienced conversion in 1735, as a 
reaction to criticism of pious listeners to his sermons. At the request of the 
defenders of Eswijler’s book in Rotterdam, but anonymously, he delivered 
an extensive work on the “old orthodox doctrine of the true Reformed 


Church.”!® Intensive study of the assurance of faith later led him to the 
same opinion as held by Van Thuynen at the time. He appealed to Martin 
Luther, John Calvin, and the authors of the Heidelberg Catechism.!’ Van 
der Groe now lost part of his supporters. In the meantime, his book 
publishers provided the reading audience with the sermons of the Scottish 
brothers Ralph and Ebenezer Erskine, translated by layman John Ross. The 
Scottish immigrant Alexander Comrie, taught by Driessen and Van Velzen, 
graduated doctor of philosophy and Van der Groe’s neighboring colleague 
minister, developed an integrating vision of the order of justification, faith, 


and rebirth.!® 

In addition to Zuid-Holland, the region of Groningen once again gained 
attention in these quarrels in the Dutch Reformed Church. A prominent 
figure in the conventicles here was the minister, former schoolmaster, and 
oefenaar Johannes Verschuir in Zeerijp. He wrote beloved books such as 


Waarheid in het binnenste, of bevindelijke godgeleerdheid.'”In 1740, his 
colleague Wilhelmus Schortinghuis—a “converted preacher” just like 
Eyssonius, Van de Velde, and Van der Groe—published a book on Het 
innige christendom. In fact, he interpreted a theological work of his 
teacher Driessen regarding the Van Thuynen case. Moreover, it resembled 
the work of Verschuir. It contained twenty-five dialogues between a 
practiced, a reborn, a doubting, and an non-reborn Christian. According to 
Schortinghuis, most ministers had only “letter knowledge” not “spiritual 
knowledge.” He provoked a long-enduring debate about church procedure, 
to which the States of Overijssel put an end in 1749. 


NIJKERK AND BEYOND 


Only through informal networks were some people in the Dutch Republic 
aware of parallel religious developments in the former colony of New 
Netherland, now New York. The young minister Theodorus Johannes 
Frelinghuysen, being active on Long Island since 1720, reaped what had 
been sown there for several decades by Reformed supporters of the spiritual 
ideals of Van Lodenstein and Koelman.?! The 1734-1735 revival in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, led by Jonathan Edwards added to this pietist 
movement. In the mother country, it was Van Schuylenburg who maintained 
personal contact with Frelinghuysen and even helped one of his sons find a 
wife within the conventicle circles in Amsterdam. As a popular preacher, 
Van Schuylenburg attracted many church tourists on Sundays. The church 
in his village of Tienhoven aan de Vecht had to be extended repeatedly 
during his long term of ministry. It was in this regional circuit of pious 
people that the first reports of an international religious awakening 
surfaced. 

Public attention to the revivals in America only arose after 1740, thanks 
to a publication by Isaac le Long, in Amsterdam, who provided a Dutch 
translation of eyewitness reports from New England. This book was 
followed by a translated text by Hugh Kennedy, pastor of the Scottish 
church in Rotterdam, which provided accounts of similar events in Scotland 


from 1742 onward.’* Through book reviews in the monthly Boekzaal der 
geleerde wereld, many Dutch readers took notice of this religious renewal 
across the Atlantic. News of the emerging Methodist movement within the 
Church of England also started to circulate among Dutch pietists. Some 
ministers, theology students, and church members hoped that a fresh 
spiritual wind would blow through the Dutch Reformed Church as well. At 
the same time, political-military and socioeconomic setbacks—cattle 
plague, floods, and war with France—created a mood of penance, prayer, 
and conversion. Pastors and lay preachers in various towns and villages 
testified to remarkable responses to the proclamation of the gospel. 

The agent of a “great awakening” in the Netherlands was the young 
minister Gerardus Kuypers. Son of a preacher himself and educated at the 
University of Leiden, he established his ministry in the small town of 
Nijkerk in the Veluwe, a region in the province of Gelderland. In April 


1749, he began cooperating with an older colleague to revive an apathetic 
congregation. A small group of pious people frequented the conventicles of 
oefenaars. After the summer of that year, Kuypers began a program of 
catechization to explain Reformed theology. During an appealing sermon 
on Psalm 72:16—the rustling of Lebanon as the fruit of a handful of corn— 
emotions burst out in November 1749. Men, women, and children were 
distressed by their sins and cried out for salvation. Days, weeks, and months 
followed with well-attended church services and private meetings. 
Preachers, catechists, and oefenaars conducted intensive pastoral care 
together. 

Kuypers soon began writing exciting reports to his father and a 
befriended colleague of the events taking place in his region. These letters 
were printed anonymously in January 1750. This was the start of an 
extensive, year-long controversy about the nature and relationship of 
conversion and ecstatic behavior. Theologians and preachers as well as 
doctors and lawyers were involved in the public debate. Various lay authors 
contributed their personal experiences and local observations. Through the 
oral circuit and the media, the events in Nijkerk spread like an oil slick in 
the region and further to other United Provinces and to the neighboring 
German Reformed churches in East Frisia and Bentheim. The emotional 
outbursts occurred in numerous official worship services and private 
conventicles. Oefenaars were at a high point, in terms of their influence. 
Church leaders and political authorities, on the other hand, were concerned 
about order in the Republic and in the Reformed Church. 

Kuypers himself was startled by the success of his own pastoral ministry. 
He saw the revival as a special revelation of the Holy Spirit, including the 
expressions of grief over sin, such as weeping, groaning, complaining, and 
exclaiming. Only physical phenomena such as convulsions and shouts were 
rejected by him as unnatural. This nuance characterized a regulation by the 
consistory of Nijkerk that restored peace in the autumn of 1750. The 
stadholder had urged Kuypers to do so at Het Loo Palace. The classis and 
synod, the theological faculty of Harderwijk, and, finally, the States and the 
Court of Gelderland also took measures to curb popular piety and 
subversive conventicles. In a letter to the Scottish minister John Gillies, 
Kuypers regretted that the rain of the Spirit had fallen into a landscape of 
division and suspicion. He spoke of a missed chance to testify God’s 


message in a disbelieving world.” 


SLIDING PANELS 


The suppression of religious revival as if it were a social riot marked the 
decline of the confessional state. In 1745, Leiden professor Johan van den 
Honert advocated for modest discussion of theological opinions in order to 
come to a consensus on the revivals. In 1749, in view of the troublesome 
right wing of the church, he wrote the book De mens in Christus.” In his 
later days, he criticized his own pupil Kuypers, albeit not as mercilessly as 
another pupil, Van der Groe, who dismissed the Nijkerk conversions as 
collective psychiatry. On the left flank of the public church, a battle raged 
against Antonius van der Os, who was deposed from his ministry in 1755. 
In this debate, Comrie fiercely attacked the growing spirit of tolerance 
among Reformed and other sympathizers of the Enlightenment. Even his 
friend Kennedy distanced himself from the radical doctrine of eternal 
justification, which Comrie found necessary to save orthodoxy. 

In the 1750s, a new mainstream of moderate orthodoxy and enlightened 
piety developed. Anglo-Saxon impulses contributed to this. In the Church 
of England, a middle group between steep Calvinists and cold rationalists 
emerged. Appealing to the legacy of Richard Baxter, an irenic position 
seemed possible, as represented by popular preachers and writers such as 
Philip Doddridge and Isaac Watts.” Their works, including sermons and 
hymns, appeared in Dutch translations from 1746 onward, some with 
recommendations from Willem Peiffers, a Reformed minister in 
Amsterdam. Themes such as rebirth, sanctification, and education featured 
prominently in their writings. The English way of Bible explanation was 
notable for its synthetic, thematically oriented method, which was a relief 
compared to the analytical word-for-word explanation commonly used by 
Dutch preachers. 

The new accents and approaches found their way into academic 
education. Ewaldus Hollebeek accepted a chair in Groningen in 1752, 
making the case for truth and piety in peace, love, and tolerance. He 
continued his program from 1762 onward in Leiden, where he unleashed a 
discussion about the English sermon method, which had already been 
adopted by Protestant dissent churches. In Utrecht, Gisbertus Bonnet taught 
from 1760. He used a classical Voetian textbook, but encouraged his 
students to focus on the Bible. The University of Groningen even appointed 


Kuypers Professor of Theology in 1765. His performance in Nijkerk 
seemed to have been forgiven and forgotten as a pastoral sin of youth. The 
fact that he taught homiletics indicates an appreciation for his rhetorical 
qualities. For decades, all these professors represented a moderate current 
of orthodoxy. Nevertheless, the German Enlightenment caused an 


increasing furor, especially on the market of theological books.”® 

Dutch Protestantism was equally influenced by German Pietism. Inter- 
confessionality was a self-evident condition. From the Lower Rhine border 
region, the charismatic preacher Gerhard Tersteegen traveled annually from 
1732 to 1756, visiting groups of pious friends in the Netherlands. Among 
them were Reformed adherents of the Lutheran Hernhutters. The founder of 
this form of Pietism, Nicolaas Ludwig count von Zinzendorf, visited 
Amsterdam in 1736, where he won the curiosity of people from different 
denominations and groups. Moravian communities arose here and there in 
the country. Some Reformed lay people and a single minister in Amsterdam 
sympathized with the blood and wound mysticism and the “philadelphian- 
ecumenical” ambitions of the Herrnhutters. Theologians and synods were 
critical and vigilant, but, in the end, understanding and appreciation 
prevailed.”’ 

The middle decades of the eighteenth century saw the rise of magazines, 
societies, and novels as vehicles of the Enlightenment ideals about man and 
society. The aversion of the fijnen or ernstigen could change into interest in 
their actual ideas. Instructional are the works of Elizabeth (Betje) Wolff- 
Bekker. Having grown up in a fijn environment in the province of Zeeland, 
she became a writing voice of the moderate Enlightenment as the widow of 
a Reformed minister in North Holland. Her brother-in-law, the 
aforementioned Ewaldus Hollebeek, figures as “Professor Maatig (= 
moderate)” in her prose. With her Mennonite friend Aagje Deken in 
Amsterdam, Wolff wrote numerous works in which three types of the fijnen 
were distinguished: in addition to the evil hypocrites and the foolhardy, 
there were also “true” fijnen who put into practice the virtues of piety and 


tolerance to the well-being of church and society.”® 


BRITISH INSPIRATION 


Around 1760, another stage of Protestant piety was initiated by a gifted 
layman who would explicitly provide British evangelicalism with a Dutch 
counterpart. This man was Cornelis Brem, a prosperous merchant in 
Rotterdam and head of the guild of wool makers. He was a member of the 
Scottish presbyterian congregation and a convinced confessor of the 
Reformed doctrine. Under the preaching of his pastor, Hugh Kennedy, he 
experienced conversion. From 1756 to 1765, he was a deacon; it was not 
until 1789 that he became an elder in the church. Through his wife, he was 
a distant relative of Comrie, with whom he was also acquainted personally. 
His trade contacts with London brought him into contact with John Newton, 
with whom he maintained correspondence for many years. When George 
Whitefield came to Holland in 1762, he stayed with Brem in Rotterdam. 
The merchant visited the pious conventicles and liked to read theological 
books. 

Brem made his debut as a translator in 1760, following the footsteps of 
Hofman and Ross. He delivered the Dutch edition of John Owen’s 
Indwelling Sin in Believers, for which Comrie wrote a preface.” Soon 
followed the conversion history and the letters of Anne Dutton and, later, 
Newton’s biography and many other titles.°? Brem was interested in the 
early English missionary movement, as represented by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge in London. His next project was of a larger 
and longer order. Brem took the initiative to make the best articles from The 
Gospel Magazine, published in London since 1763, available to a Dutch 
audience. To this end the society Idem Omnes Simul Ardor Agit was 
founded in Rotterdam by Reformed lovers of Bible knowledge and the 
practice of piety. Their work resulted in the periodicals Euangelisch 
Magazijn (1774-1778) and the Nieuw Evangelisch Magazijn (1781-1784). 

Brem took up his own pen only timidly, as he did in 1771 for “Notes on 
the principles and wisdom of the practice of that religion which the Gospel 
teaches and preserves” as an addendum to a book of the aforementioned 
London Society. Like Comrie, Brem had great respect for the Calvinism of 
the Synod of Dordrecht as a middle ground between Pelagianism and 
enthusiasm. In 1790, he wrote De eer en leer der Hervormde Kerk 


gehandhaafd? l With his many quotes from Voetius, Lodenstein, Brakel, 


and others he placed himself in the Dutch Reformed tradition. Meanwhile, 
Owen remained his great example. Brem recognized the work of the Holy 
Spirit in other groups, such as the Mennonites and the Hernhutters. His 
aversion to natural religion made him critical of the Dutch Society for 
Public Welfare, which wanted to replace established confession with a 
general doctrine of morality. 

Brem’s crucial significance lies, apart from his introduction of 
Evangelisch Magazijn, in his role in the emergence of the Dutch missionary 
movement. Friends in London founded The Missionary Society in 1795. In 
the Nieuw Evangelisch Magazijn, an appeal was published to establish such 
a society also in the Netherlands. In April 1797, Brem received a request 
from the London board for information about the Dutch physician Johannes 
Theodorus van der Kemp, who had solicited for a missionary position. This 
son of a professor of theology in Leiden was said to have converted from 
Deism to evangelicalism. Brem gave a good testimony about Van der 
Kemp’s life. In turn, the prospective missionary wrote a letter to the board 
about the state of Dutch Christianity. He divided the Reformed ministers 
into moralists and evangelicals. His ideal was a mixture of both types: 


evangelicals who would also take the practice of faith seriously.°7 

Van der Kemp was confirmed as a minister in the Church of Scotland in 
London, in September 1797. On his way back to Holland he brought an 
Address of the London Missionary Society to the Christians in the 
Netherlands, which he immediately translated and published.” He 
discussed further steps with professor Hermanus Johannes Krom in 
Middelburg. Invitations were sent to a large number of kindred spirits— 
pastors as well as laymen—to meet for the establishment of a Dutch 
Missionary Society. Already on December 19, 1797, more than twenty 
people gathered in the parsonage of Jean Louis Verster in Rotterdam. Krom 
acted as chairman; Brem was appointed secretary. The establishment of the 
Nederlandsch Zendeling Genootschap had become a reality. It was a 
remarkable success during the early existence of the Batavian Republic, 
which had proclaimed the separation of church and state after the French 
invasion in 1795. 


INTERNATIONAL MISSION 


The founders of the Dutch Missionary Society belonged to various 
Protestant churches. They found each other through a new approach to the 
proclamation of the Gospel among the heathens. For them, mission by the 
official church was an outdated station. The Reformed Church had always 
confined its overseas activity to pastoral care for the staff of the trading 
companies for the East and West Indies. In 1770, citizens from Dutch cities 
had founded the society De Propaganda Fide for the purpose of reflection 
on missions among the indigenous people of Asia, Africa, and America. In 
1773, this society initiated a competition, organized by the Hollandsche 
Maatschappij van Wetenschappen, which resulted in several of plans for an 
improved approach to missionary work and for training missionaries, 
whether or not through church institutions. 

An example of the difficult way in which the church dealt with 
missionary ambitions was the life of Michiel Christiaan Vos.”* He grew up 
in the Dutch colony in South Africa. In Cape Town, he was inspired by 
conventicles of Reformed pious people who, through letters and reading, 
were acquainted with heroes in the fatherland, including minister Van der 
Groe and oefenaar Hermanus Hermsen, author of a bestselling conversion 
story. Vos went to the Dutch Republic in 1780, to study theology, hoping to 
return to the Cape as a minister afterward. The Utrecht Professor Bonnet 
was his teacher. Because he had been profiled for an emotional speech that 
he gave at an admission exam for the Classis of Amsterdam, he was 
rejected as a minister in the Cape colony. Subsequently, he served several 
congregations in the Netherlands. In the village of Woudenberg, he initiated 
a spiritual revival. In 1793, he finally went to South Africa. For many 
decades, he was a missionary among native Africans. 

More successful in the development of missionary work from the 
Netherlands were the Hernhutters, who could benefit from an international 
network. As early as 1738, they held a “heathen conference” at Heerendijk, 
with congenial Reformed and Mennonites. A general conference of 
Hernhutters in Zeist in 1765 had real effect. The “diaspora work” of agents 
traveling to local circles of friends and the rise of pastoral conferences 
created support for the mission ideal. Dutch translations of the German 
messages of the worldwide Hernhutters circulated. In 1793, the Mission 


Society of Zeist was founded to spread the Gospel among the gentiles. Its 
missionaries worked mainly in South Africa and Surinam. The Dutch 
Reformed Church was completely excluded from this, but some ministers 
and church members followed the action with admiration. 

A similar international network was the Deutsche Christenthum 
Gesellschaft. Founded in Basel, in 1780, it focused on the active promotion 
of pure belief and true godliness, later also on mission and Reich- 
Gottesarbeit. In several countries, “Partikulargesellschaften” came into 
being, also in the Netherlands. In evening meetings, the members read the 
Auszüge or Sammlungen from Basel, a counterpart of the English gospel 
magazines and the German Gemeinnachrichten. Followers and 
correspondents were mostly Lutherans. They found that the Reformed pious 
had too much Old Testament fear of sin and lived too little in evangelical 
freedom, peace, and joy. It was more ecumenical and esoteric figures who 
felt at home in these circles. Among them was the Reformed minister 
Matthias Jorissen in The Hague, who originated from Wesel and loved the 
work of Lavater and Jung-Stilling. 

Overall, impulses from English Evangelicalism and German Pietism 
came together in the Dutch Missionary Society. In their national Reformed 
context, its members had little profile. Averse to both rationalism and 
dogmatism, they recognized themselves in the official motto: “Peace 
through the blood of the cross.” The orthodox elder Brem also thrived in 
this climate. As a secretary, from 1799 onward, in order to obtain moral and 
financial support for the organization, he edited another magazine, 
Euangelische schatkamer, of Gemengde bijdragen, ter bevoordering van de 
kennis [... ] van den waaren euangelischen godsdienst (1799-1802). The 
editions include selections from The Gospel Magazine as well as 
contributions from Dutch authors, illustrated by portraits of Whitefield, 
Newton, and Bonnet. After Brem’s death in 1803, the title of this magazine 
changed to the more enlightened wording of Bijdragen ter Bevordering van 
Godsdienst en Goede Zeden. 


NATIONAL REVIVALISM 


The new ideal of piety extended not only to the “pagans” overseas, but also 
to Christians at home. This double aim also characterized the Dutch 


Missionary Society, although the concept of outer and inner mission was 
not yet commonplace. Because of the geopolitical situation after the French 
Revolution and the occupation of the Dutch territories in the West and East 
Indies by England and France in 1799, international activities were limited 
for the time being. In cooperation with the London Missionary Society, 
about twenty people were appointed as missionaries. For the revitalization 
of the faith in its own country, the Dutch board presented a program of 
work among the “baptized heathens” in 1798. Pastors were encouraged to 
visit their homes, parents were encouraged to participant in an active 
Christian education, and teachers and catechists were encouraged to use 
effective teaching methods and textbooks. The board also advocated to 
organize services for children and evangelization meetings for poor and 
illiterate adults. 

An interesting innovation, following the English example, were the 
prayer services on the first Monday evening of each month. Several 
members of the Society started implementing this initiative in their own 
homes in 1798. Gradually, well-attended meetings took place in church 
buildings in many towns. Some outsiders associated these happenings with 
the traditional conventicles, where the application of Reformed doctrine and 
the exchange of conversion stories and spiritual experiences were central. 
However, the services were characterized by religious and liturgical 
renewal. The speakers, usually ministers, prayed for the progress of mission 
and evangelization at home and abroad. Information was read or 
paraphrased from the printed series of Berigten en brieven, voorgelezen op 
de maandelijksche bedestonden van het Nederlandsch Zendeling- 
Genootschap (1799-1827). Furthermore, songs were sung of old and new 
make, sometimes with the performance of a choir. 

In addition to the Dutch society magazines, the German reports of the 
Hernhutters still appeared, of which handwritten translations circulated 
among adherents. Johannes Weppelman, a bookseller in Amsterdam who 
maintained close contact with the Deutsche Christentumgesellschaft, started 
in 1799 with the publication of Buiten- en Binnenlandse Berichten 
betreffende de zaak van het evangelie. All these media drew for their 
information from a range of printed sources or personal correspondence in 
the international circuit of societies and individuals. In reverse, reports on 
religious revival in the Netherlands appeared in foreign media—just as 
happened around 1750. Individual and collective religious life flourished in 


various congregations in the rural areas of the Veluwe and the Utrechtse 
Heuvelrug. However, the scale was too small to speak of something like a 
Dutch “second great awakening.” 

The evangelical-looking renewal functioned in a broad consensus within 
Protestantism in the Netherlands. The flourishing market of religious books 
—facilitated by a well-developed book trade and a high degree of literacy— 
provided sufficient materials for all kinds of pious people. The Dutch 
Missionary Society published “pieces” for the common man with 
instructions for Bible reading, church attendance, sacrament celebration, 
and consolation of sick people.*> Similar works from the English society 
movement were translated. There were, however, enough larger books for 
religious practice available from indigenous authors for a wide audience. 
An example is the often reprinted Beoefeningsleer by the Reformed pastor 
Ewaldus Kist.”° In this manual for “true practice of Christianity,” he quoted 
numerous Dutch, English, and German authors—often mentioned above— 
of older and newer puritan and pietist persuasions. 

The Dutch Bible market also guaranteed a flourishing religiosity in 
Dutch society. In London, the British and Foreign Bible Society was 
founded in 1804, to provide Bible translations for missionary work and for 
the distribution of cheap Bibles to the lower classes. The messages of this 
globally active organization were also read and sometimes translated in the 
Netherlands. They complemented the flow of information—if not wishful 
thinking—about enlivening religion within and outside Europe. In 1812, a 
member of the Dutch Missionary Society proposed to establish a special 
branch for the distribution of the Bible, following the British example. 
However, a survey showed that possession of Bibles in towns and villages 
was not at all bad. After the liberation of the French government in 1813, 


both an English and a Dutch Bible Society were founded in Amsterdam.*’ 


HISTORICAL OUTLOOK 


During the Batavian-French period in Dutch history (1795-1813), the 
former public church completed a liturgical project typical of the 
“evangelical” spirit of contemporary Christianity. In 1773, a new book of 
rhymed psalms for church singing had been adopted on the authority of the 
States General. At the time of its presentation, the committee chairman had 


already dreamed of the day when Reformed people would also be allowed 
to sing New Testament songs, which was not permitted by old national 
synods. A committee from provincial synods was finally set up for this 
purpose in 1796. The members—as with the psalm collection—made a 
selection of existing poems, including the hymns of Lodenstein so beloved 
in traditional conventicles. The book of Evangelische gezangen, om nevens 
het Boek der Psalmen bij den openbaren godsdienst in de Nederlandsche 
hervormde gemeenten gebruikt te worden was completed in 1806. Of the 
192 hymns, no fewer than 61 were composed by members of the Dutch 
Missionary Society. 

The biggest challenge for the Protestant establishment was the 
reorganization of the former public church in accordance with the ideals of 


the incipient nation-state.** In 1809, a committee of the central government 
drafted an alternative to the Dordt Church Order. Eventually, in 1816, King 
William I introduced the General Rules for the Administration of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. With this measure, the church itself became a national 
society under the guardianship of the king and an elite group of pastors, 
aiming at the “propagation of religious knowledge” and the “promotion of 
Christian morals.” Special was the introduction of ringen, small regional 
meetings for ministers to discuss theological and pastoral issues. In 
addition, the general synod made a plea for local “Bible exercises” to 
stimulate congregation members to practice Christian belief. The prevailing 
idealism was broader than the recent missionary movement, but it did 
include it. 

The Reformed church leaders supposed they had created the “external” 
conditions for the “internal” Christian life to flourish. The small Protestant 
denominations were also concerned with the facilitation of common 
religion based on reason, freedom, and virtues. The Dutch Reformed 
Church provided itself with a new historiography, written by professor 
Annaeus Ypeij and court preacher Isaac Johannes Dermout.”” They 
elaborated in four volumes on four centuries of originally Erasmian 
evangelism, which, after periods of foreign interference from Genevan 
Calvinism and later from German Rationalism, was given new 
opportunities in the nation-state. Professor Petrus Hofstede de Groot at the 
university of Groningen provided for the academic proliferation of this 
ideal. His vision on the social impact of the Gospel gained ground as the 


(since 1844) Groninger Godgeleerdheid or the Evangelische Richting in the 


Dutch Reformed Church. 

This new Protestant self-awareness framed many earlier expressions of 
piety, such as the Nijkerk movement around 1750, as false mysticism, 
asceticism, and fanaticism. In practice, Reformed church leaders looked 
with suspicion at emotional religiosity among church believers. In 1821, 
action was taken in the province of Gelderland against an alleged 
resurgence of religious unrest in the Veluwe region. The establishment of a 
free “Congregation of Christ” in the region of Zeeuws-Vlaanderen under 
the leadership of the oefenaar Jan Willem Vijgeboom in 1825 was 
suppressed as radical separatism from the Reformed Church. Later 
historians saw it as an omen of the great Secession movement from 1834 
onward, when members left the “Reformed society” of 1816 in many 
places. They wanted to return to the old Reformed order, based on the rules 
of 1618-1619, with the psalm book used before 1773 and without the 
hymnal of 1806. 

In 1823, the Christian-Jew Isaac da Costa threw a stone in this liberal 
pond with his fierce anti-Enlightenment pamphlet Bezwaren tegen de geest 
der eeuw.“! His teacher was the conservative theosopher and romantic man 
of letters Willem Bilderdijk. After 1830, the court historian Guillaume 
Groen van Prinsterer joined the expanding network of kindred spirits. They 
were inspired by the Genevan Réveil, the French Société Evangelique, the 
German Innere Mission, and the Scottish Mission. Da Costa took part in the 
opening conference of the Evangelical Alliance in 1846, in London. It was 
not until around 1880 that the historiographical construction of a Dutch 
“Reveil” took place, parallel to the invention of a Dutch “Pietism.” Almost 
a century and a half later, this whole conceptual framework deserves to be 
revised on the basis of new research into the series of revitalization 
movements that have shaped modern Protestantism since the seventeenth 
century. 


CONCLUSION 


Although this chapter is entitled “Dutch Evangelicalism,” introducing that 
term in historiography would not be entirely accurate. On the contrary, 
neither the image of a cohesive movement nor the claim of a specific 


national variant results from our story of Protestant piety in the eighteenth- 
century Netherlands. We should not make the same mistake as in the debate 
on the “Dutch Enlightenment,” which would have become less radical and 


cosmopolitan because of political, economic, and moral decline.*” Rather, 
the survey of emotional and practical patterns of religion points to a 
network of local groups, private meetings, and personal contacts appearing 
very open to foreign influences. This popular culture flourished somewhat 
under the surface of academic theology and ecclesial establishment. 
Religious elites, remembering party struggles within the public church, 
stressed for mediocrity and modesty. In the atmosphere of biblical 
(supernatural) harmony of reason and revelation, the adjective evangelisch 
(evangelical without “ism’’) served as one possible identity marker of those 
navigating between extremes of confessional traditionalism and intellectual 
criticism. 
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CHAPTER 9 


KEITH EDWARD BEEBE 


THE advent of Scottish evangelicalism is generally associated with the 
emergence of Britain’s broader Evangelical Revival and the corresponding 
Great Awakening that roused regions of colonial North America in the mid- 
eighteenth century. Like their Anglo-American counterparts, Scottish 
evangelicals coalesced around a common set of religious priorities that 
historian David Bebbington has identified as biblicism, crucicentrism, 
conversionism, and activism, all of which have been essential features of the 
broader trans-denominational, trans-national, and transatlantic evangelical 
movement since its inception. 

In Evangelicalism in Modern Britain, Bebbington rightly points out that 
the evangelicalism that emerged in the 1730s had “much continuity with 
earlier Protestant movements” even as he goes on to argue significant 


discontinuity between eighteenth-century evangelicalism and earlier 


Reformation and Puritan movements, especially with regards to activism.! 


While Bebbington’s four characteristics are widely accepted to be accurate 
descriptors of the evangelical movement, several scholars have challenged 
his discontinuity argument, eventually leading him to concede more 


continuity than previously acknowledged.” 

This chapter argues that long before the turn of the eighteenth century, 
the key elements that Bebbington identified were already distinctive 
hallmarks of the Scottish Presbyterian movement. These dominant traits, 
inherited by the Kirk from her sixteenth-century reformers and then 
nurtured and defended in the turbulent century that followed, had become a 
central part of the Scottish religious identity and were harbingers of the 
broader evangelicalism that would emerge two centuries later. This chapter 
highlights the role Scottish Presbyterians played in the rise and 
development of the modern evangelical movement and the distinctive 
contributions they made before, during, and after its emergence. 


EARLY EVANGELICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SCOTTISH 
PRESBYTERIANS 


Biblicism 

Writing about the Scottish Reformation, Daniel Defoe remarked that, “The 
knowledge of the Scriptures began the first step of it, and the English Bible 
got in among the people very quickly” and “spread secretly, but swiftly, 
through the nation.”” The Scottish people had a love for the Bible long 
before the 1560 Reformation. Scots Lollards had smuggled the illegal 
writings of John Wycliffe, including his English New Testament, into the 
country as early as 1406. He had advocated that people have access to the 
Bible in their native tongue, but early attempts to produce a translation in 
the Scots dialect were unsuccessful. Instead, early Scottish reformers—like 
martyr Patrick Hamilton (1504-1528), who had argued that “it is lawful for 
any man to read the word of God”—-relied on contraband English versions 
such as Tyndale’s 1526 New Testament. Despite its illegality, popular 
ownership of English Scriptures spread throughout Scotland in the fifteen 
years following the introduction of Tyndale’s translation. Ironically, in 
1543, Parliament affirmed Hamilton’s assertion and passed an act that “all 
the lieges in this realm may read the Scriptures in our native tongue,” which 
included Gaelic as well as English. As reformer John Knox later remarked, 
“This was no small victory of Jesus Christ,” and after various English 
translations made their way to Scotland, he would report that “the Bible was 


lying almost upon every gentleman’s table,” and “the New Testament was 


borne about in many man’s hands. ”4 


After Scotland was officially declared a Protestant nation in 1560, Knox 
and five other ministers drafted and presented The Scots Confession (1560) 
to Parliament. The Confession affirmed that, in the Scriptures, “all things 
necessary to be believed for the salvation of man are sufficiently expressed” 
(XVIII). Stressing the primacy of the Bible for the new Reformed Kirk, the 
Confession further declared, “We believe and confess the Scriptures of God 
sufficient to instruct and make perfect the man of God” (XIX). This 
principle, embedded in the 1560 First Book of Discipline (FBD), became 
the basis for sweeping religious and social changes throughout Scotland. A 
system of grammar schools—run by schoolmasters under the oversight of 


local ministers and elders—was mandated to educate the young, “providing 
always that first they have further knowledge of the Christian Religion” 
through study of the scriptures and catechisms. The FBD also required that 
“every Kirk have the Bible in English, and that the people be commanded 
to convene and hear the plain reading and interpretation of the Scripture,” 
which it declared “utterly necessary.” The FBD further urged systematic 
expository preaching, that “the Scripture be read in order: that is, that one 
book of the Old or New Testament be begun and orderly read to the end.... 
For this skipping and divagation from place to place in Scripture, be it in 
reading, or be it in preaching, we judge not so profitable to edify the Kirk, 


as the continual following of the text.”° To this end, the 1564 Book of 
Common Order (John Knox’ Liturgy) required that all ministers “have 


good and sound knowledge in the Holy Scriptures, and fit and apt gifts to 


communicate the same to the edification of the people.”° 


Besides the use of Scripture in weekly corporate worship, every head of 
household was to provide for the religious instruction of the children, 
servants, and other family members. To encourage greater biblical literacy 
and comprehension, the FBD called for every town with a school and 
“learned men” to convene a weekly gathering for the purpose of 
“prophesying.” Approximating the apostle Paul’s procedure in 1 
Corinthians 14:29-32, a scripture passage was read, and a participant would 
expound upon its meaning, followed by another who might confirm, 
correct, or add to that interpretation. Should the two demonstrate 
misapprehension of the text, a third participant was welcome to “speak his 
judgment to the edification of the Kirk.” According to the FBD, “This 
exercise is a thing most necessary for the Kirk of God in this day in 


Scotland.” 

This commitment to the reading, studying, and interpreting of the Bible 
became a distinguishing feature of Scotland’s national character into the 
next two centuries. A generation of celebrated early-eighteenth-century 
biblical expositors included Thomas Boston (1676-1732), John Willison 
(1680-1750), Ebenezer Erskine (1680-1754), Ralph Erskine (1685-1752), 
and John Maclaurin (1693-1754), with all but Maclaurin employing the 
formal sermon structure of multitudinous heads and divisions used by 
previous generations of preachers. Maclaurin and younger evangelicals like 
John Erskine (1721-1803) and John Brown of Haddington (1722-1787) 


adopted new modes of delivery to interpret scripture to the emerging 
generations. 

Nearly two hundred years after the Scots had received their Bible, Daniel 
Defoe visited their land and observed with admiration that “in a church in 
Scotland, if you shut your eyes when the minister names any text of 
Scripture, you shall hear a little rustling noise over the whole place, made 
by turning the leaves of the Bible.”® Evangelist George Whitefield made a 
similar observation during his first visit in 1741, stating, “Never did I see so 


many bibles, nor people look into them, when I am expounding, with such 


attention.” 


Crucicentrism 


Upon his return to Scotland in 1559, John Knox introduced The Forme of 
Prayers from his Genevan church to several Reformed congregations in 
Scotland. This liturgy established a strong crucicentric foundation for the 
Scottish Reformed movement, affirming the atonement of Christ, who 
“offered up himself as the only sacrifice to purge the sins of all the world.” 
This same focus upon Christ’s atoning, sacrificial suffering was carried 
forth in The Scots Confession of 1560 (IV, VIII, IX) when it became the 
official doctrinal standard of the new Reformed Kirk. With the 1647 
replacement of The Scots Confession by the Westminster Confession and 
Catechisms, the crucicentric focus of Scottish theology was maintained 
even as it shifted away from the evangelistic Calvinism of earlier reformers 
—such as Knox, Craig, and Robert Bruce—toward a more transactional 
understanding of Christ’s atonement based on federal theology, as reflected 
in The Sum of Saving Knowledge (1650) by David Dickson and James 
Durham. While Scottish monographs on Christ’s atonement written in the 
next half-century were scarce, James Durham’s Commentary on Revelation 
(1658) and Thomas Boston’s View of the Covenant of Grace (1734) address 
the topic extensively. This theological shift is thoroughly discussed in T. F. 


Torrance’s Scottish Theology.'° 

Beyond these doctrinal writings, devotional literature was the primary 
means of transmitting the message of Christ’s atoning work in the 
Reformed Kirk’s early centuries, particularly communion preparation 
sermons and hymns. Sometimes these writings emphasized the spiritual and 
emotional aspects of Christ’s passion, as in Samuel Rutherford’s sermon, 


Christ Dying and Drawing Sinners to Himselfe (1647), which highlights 
various aspects of Christ’s “soul-suffering” on our behalf. Other sermons, 
such as Daniel Campbell’s Sacramental Meditations on the Sufferings and 
Death of Christ, focused on the humiliations Christ suffered throughout his 
life. Campbell’s evocative, detailed portrayal of Christ’s trial, scourging, 
and crucifixion, along with descriptions of his physical, mental, and 
spiritual torments, were intended to transport his hearers to the scene. In his 
preface, Campbell urges the reading of his sermons before communion, “so 
that you may come to that holy ordinance with a heart-melting frame of 
spirit, with sorrow for sin, with love and repentance, and may, with an eye 
of faith, behold the wounds, scourges, stripes, bruises, of a broken, 
bleeding, suffering, and dying Jesus, represented by the external elements 
of bread and wine.”!! It became a popular devotional book on both sides of 
the Atlantic, the first Scottish spiritual guidebook to be reprinted in 
America. 

In the mid-eighteenth century, Dundee minister John Willison published 
Sacramental Meditations and Advices, written “for communicants to 
prepare their hearts, excite their affections, quicken their graces, and 
enliven their devotions on Sacramental Occasions.” He also published a set 
of crucicentric Gospel Hymns that “call to mind thy stripes and wounds, thy 
griefs, thy cries, and pain,” urging readers to “lie at the foot of Jesu’s cross, 
see what the Lamb endured, contemplate there his bleeding wounds, which 
life to us procured.”!? Willison also wrote A Sacramental Directory to 
provide specific instruction on how to prepare for the Lord’s Supper. In A 
Communion Sabbath: How It May Be Profitably Spent, Willison urges 
readers to “retire presently, O communicant, for prayer and meditation, in 
order to excite and quicken grace in thy soul; and, in a special manner, see 
to get faith enlivened and love inflamed. And for this end, take a new view 
of Christ’s sufferings.... If you would have a clear discovery of His love 
and sufferings at the table, be taking frequent views of Him beforehand.”!* 

The renowned preaching of Glasgow minister John Maclaurin (1693- 
1754) also kept the centrality of the cross in the minds and hearts of the 
Scots. According to W. H. Goold, “few men have surpassed him in his 
sagacious apprehension of the scope and essence of the Gospel.”!* While 
all of his works represent the Kirk’s crucicentrist tradition, Maclaurin’s 
sermon, Glorying in the Cross of Christ, is widely considered the epitome 


of Scottish evangelical preaching from the century. Here Maclaurin asserts 
that the cross illustrates the justice, infinite mercy, incomprehensible 
wisdom, and power of Christ, not only affecting the human soul, but also 
influencing the entire universe through all ages of eternity. This sermon was 
reprinted several times throughout the century and into the next, and, 


according to Goold, “No sermon in the English language has been more 


admired and praised by the best judges.” 15 


Conversionism 


Beyond its outward political and ecclesiastical aspects, “the Reformation 
was Scotland’s first great religious awakening.... a deep moving of the 
heart of the nation towards God.”!° The earliest Scottish reformers and their 
successors understood spiritual conversion in both personal and popular 
terms. When martyred leaders Patrick Hamilton and George Wishart (c. 
1513-1546) and their successor John Knox began preaching the evangelical 
doctrine they had received from continental Protestants, they expected not 
only individuals but communities and the whole nation to undergo a 
conversion to evangelical faith. The Book of Common Order makes a strong 
connection between Christ’s suffering and its regenerative efficacy, noting 
that while Christ’s death “did sufficiently reconcile us to God ... the 
Scriptures commonly do attribute our regeneration to his resurrection.... 
For as death, sin was taken away, so our righteousness was restored by his 


resurrection.”!’ The Scots Confession (1560) uses the term “reborn from 
above” in reference to regeneration, stating that, “This rebirth is wrought by 
the power of the Holy Ghost creating in the hearts of God’s chosen ones an 
assured faith in the promise of God revealed to us in his Word” (III). It 
further states that “as soon as the Spirit of the Lord Jesus, whom God’s 
chosen children receive by true faith, takes possession of the heart of any 
man, so soon does he regenerate and renew him” (XIII). 

Knox’s successor at St. Giles, Robert Bruce (c. 1554-1631), and son-in- 
law John Welch (c. 1570-1622), carried the evangelical spirit of the early 
reformers into the next century. Their sermons and communion services 
were renowned for generating spiritual conversions in various corners of 
Scotland—by Welch in southwestern Scotland and by Bruce in Edinburgh 
and Inverness—often drawing large crowds. Bruce combined Calvin’s 
doctrinal emphasis on the majesty and mercy of God and the mediatorial 


role of Christ, with a special focus on the role of the “conscience,” a 
concept he stressed in his Eucharistic sermons. Welch’s sermons 
emphasized the nature and practice of repentance in the conversion process. 
Their combined emphasis on rigorous self-examination in spiritual 
conversion laid the foundation for the practice of personal “covenanting” 
that would develop in the early- to mid-1600s and set the doctrinal and 
evangelical agenda for the next generation of Scottish preachers. One of 
these preachers was eminent Irvine minister and Glasgow professor David 
Dickson (c. 1583-1663), whose most important work, Therapeutica Sacra 
(1664), connects the role of the conscience in regeneration with the 
covenant theology then taking hold in Scotland. 

Two conversionist ministers rose to prominence in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, beginning with William Guthrie (1620-1665) of 
Fenwick, Ayrshire, who converted thousands to Christ and was esteemed 
the greatest practical preacher in Scotland. Guthrie’s book, The Christian s 
Great Interest, emphasized the necessity of “closing with Christ” and set 
forth the “marks” of true conversion; for centuries, it was widely read 
across Scotland and beyond, with nineteenth-century Free Church founder 
Thomas Chalmers declaring it the best book he had ever read. Another 
popular book on regeneration, by Aberdeen divine Henry Scougal (1650- 
1678), was The Life of God in the Soul of Man (1677), which profoundly 
influenced Methodist founders John and Charles Wesley, as well as George 
Whitefield, who credited Scougal’s book for his own spiritual conversion. 
John Wesley published an abridged version in 1742 that was reprinted seven 
times over the following sixty-six years. By 1819, the original Burnet 
edition had been reprinted more than seventeen times, with numerous 
paperback versions published since 1739. 

In the eighteenth century, five notable evangelicals laid a foundation of 
understanding about spiritual conversion for the next several generations of 
Scots. Thomas Boston was best known for his treatise on conversion titled, 
Human Nature in its Fourfold State (1720), a practical theology on 
regeneration and mystical union with Christ that was accessible to the 
common reader. Besides the Bible, Boston’s book had more influence on 
the religious life of Scotland than any other for well over 100 years. 
Ebenezer Erskine (1680-1754) and his brother Ralph Erskine (1685-1752) 
were both known for their evangelical preaching and communion season 
celebrations, which drew multitudes of people from considerable distances 


and stressed the renewal of the seventeenth-century Scottish Covenants. 
Ebenezer’s sermons were widely read and reprinted through the end of the 
century. Ralph Erskine was both preacher and poet, and his Gospel Sonnets 
(1720) takes readers systematically through the conversion process, 
employing matrimonial imagery to emphasize their divorce from the Law 
and espousal to Christ. The practical works of Dundee minister John 
Willison were among the most widely read of the century, nurturing the 
devotional life of several generations. In the year leading up to the 1742 
Scottish Evangelical Awakening, Willison had preached several sermons, 
published collectively as The Balm of Gilead for the Healing of a Diseased 
Land (1742), which stressed the nation’s need for corporate and personal 
conversion. In the latter half of the century, two Scottish evangelicals 
contributed important insights to the process of spiritual conversion. Paisley 
minister John Witherspoon (1723-1794) wrote A Practical Treatise on 
Regeneration (1764), and Edinburgh minister John Erskine (1721-1803) 
wrote The Nature of Christian Faith (1765), which made the case that true 
orthodox Calvinistic faith is rationally and empirically based. 

The conversionist gospel and its associated spiritual revivals have been 
an inherent part of the Scottish tradition since the dawn of the Reformation. 
In the 1730s, this heritage would become part of the broader evangelical 
movement as well and one of its defining aspects for centuries to come. 


Activism 


The evangelical characteristic Bebbington calls “activism” has been the 
most controversial among scholars, perhaps, in part, because he defines and 
applies the term in both broad and narrow senses. Defined more broadly, 
activism is “the expression of the gospel in effort” and refers to the church’s 


“vigorous attempts to spread the faith.”!® As Garry Williams points out, 
throughout his various writings on the topic, Bebbington “suggests a wide 
array of Evangelical activism from across the centuries,” including 
preaching, parish visitation, prayer meetings, pastoral care, organized 
philanthropy, Sunday Schools, missionary work, and social reform.” If 
judged only by such broad terms, the Scottish Reformation can be viewed 
as more than a doctrinal overhaul, but a systematic, wholesale effort to 
instill the evangelical faith within the hearts, minds, and practices of the 
people. Replicating on a national scale what Calvin had done in Geneva, 


Knox and his fellow reformers had provided an ecclesiastical and societal 
blueprint for building Scotland into a “city on a hill.” Innovations and 
adaptations to this blueprint were implemented over the next century, so 
that, by the 1730s, several distinct practices marked Scotland’s culture of 
evangelical activism, including vigorous church discipline, Sabbath and 
weekday worship featuring expository preaching, systematic catechizing, 
communion preparation and examination, and personal and corporate 
covenanting. 

In Bebbington’s narrowest sense, however, activism is associated with 
the eighteenth-century emphasis on assurance (which he argues is a product 
of Enlightenment empiricism), which led evangelicals to adopt vigorous 
itinerant, cross-cultural missionary activities not found in previous 
centuries. Even when applying these more restrictive criteria, it can still be 
demonstrated that this type of activism had been a common feature of the 
Scottish Kirk since the late sixteenth century. The activist tradition of 
Scottish evangelical preaching and outreach was exemplified in the1580s 
by peripatetic Robert Bruce and John Welch, two ministers whose influence 
and acclaim were recognized during their lifetime and beyond. Bruce had a 
reputation of being “in season and out of season, ready for service of his 
Lord. If silenced in one place, then the next place he was driven to, heard 


his voice proclaiming salvation Mr. Bruce’s success was very great in all 


places. Many testify to this; some speak of thousands’ converted by him.”7° 


One of the next generation of revivalist preachers, John Livingston, 
reported that “Robert Bruce I several times heard, and in my opinion never 
Man spake with greater power since the Apostle’s Days.””! Likewise, at 
Kircudbright, John Welch reaped “a harvest of converts,’ which was 
followed by evangelistic successes in Ayr, where “the gospel had wonderful 
success in conviction, conversion, and confirmation.” According to 
Livingston, “his fruitfulness in converting souls” was “unparalleled in 
Scotland.””? The evangelistic efforts and enduring influence of these two 
preachers served as a catalyst of further Scottish missionary activity into the 
next century. 

During a six-year period—between 1624 and 1630—a new generation of 
leaders who had been influenced by Bruce and Welch continued their 
tradition of evangelistic preaching, which in turn resulted in a series of 
spiritual revivals. Their endeavors bore three essential characteristics of 
Bebbington’s narrow definition of activism. 


First, their revivals were the result of their deliberate practice of itinerant 
preaching, often in the open air of churchyards and marketplaces. These 
young evangelical preachers— whose numbers included John Welch’s son, 
Josias (1598-1634), Robert Cunningham (d. 1637), John Livingston (1603— 
1672), David Dickson, and Robert Blair (1593-1666), among others— 
traversed southwest Scotland preaching the gospel, with the goal of 
converting souls to Christ. This series of revivals, described by historian 
Robert Fleming (1630-1694) as a “moor-burn ... a very solemn out-letting 
of the Spirit,” were first ignited in 1624, in the town of Stewarton, Ayrshire, 
through the preaching of Blair.” The revival fire then spread to Irvine in 
1625 under the leadership of Dickson, whose preaching attracted people 
from great distances beyond Irvine, and continued through the famed 1630 
Kirk O’ Shotts revival in Lanarkshire under Livingston. As Schmidt points 
out, “Legendary in evangelical annals ever afterward, the Shotts sacrament 


was regularly pointed to by later revivalists as one of the great heralds of 


the eighteenth-century evangelical movement." 


Second, as both Schmidt and Westerkamp affirm, these itinerant 
preachers were cross-cultural evangelical missionaries.” Welch, 
Cunningham, Blair, and Livingston extended their evangelistic preaching 
beyond Scotland, traveling across the channel into Ulster to reach out to a 
population of indigenous Irish and expatriate Scots. Beginning in 1625 with 
the famous Six-Mile-Water Revival in Antrim, Blair would later report in 


1630 that, “that blessed work of conversion was now spread beyond the 


bounds of Down and Antrim.”2° 


Finally, the revivals led by these itinerant preachers demonstrated an 
emphasis on assurance of salvation and spiritual conversion. Robert Blair 
reported that, at Stewarton, “the Lord had a great work in converting many. 
Numbers of them were at first under great terrors and deep exercise of 
conscience, and thereafter attained to sweet peace and strong 
consolation.””’ Likewise, historian Robert Fleming reports of David 
Dickson’s extended preaching in Irvine that “for a considerable time, few 
Sabbaths did pass without some evidently converted, or some convincing 
proofs of the power of God accompanying his word.” Historian John 
Howie asserted that “David Dickson’s ministry was singularly 
countenanced of God, and multitudes were convinced and converted. Few 


who lived in his day were more instrumental in this work than he.” In 


nearly every account of these early seventeenth-century evangelistic efforts, 
evidence of assurance —“consolation” or “confirmation”—accompanies 
the reported conversions. 


SCOTTISH PRESBYTERIAN INFLUENCES ON EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
EVANGELICALISM 


The evangelical spirit of the Scottish Presbyterians contributed to the 
broader eighteenth-century evangelical community in several ways, the first 
being the transplantation of the longstanding Scottish revival tradition onto 
American soil. This tradition—along with the protracted communion 
occasions that fueled it—not only provided the venue for the eighteenth- 
century awakenings in the Middle Colonies, but also spread to other regions 
of America into the next century during the “Second Great Awakening” 
through Scots-Irish ministers like James McGready in Logan County, 
Kentucky. Eventually adopted by leaders such as Cane Ridge revivalist 
Barton Stone and Methodist Peter Cartwright, the tradition moved beyond 
Presbyterian circles, providing the model for the revival “camp meetings” 
that became so prevalent in the American South. 

Second, the theology and practices of Scottish evangelicals also played a 
formative role in the life of grand itinerant George Whitefield, whose life 
and ministry had been shaped by Scottish influences in three important 
ways. The first was his understanding and experience of the “new birth” 
which would become the focal point of his preaching. While studying at 
Oxford, Whitefield read Scougal’s Life of God in the Soul of Man, which 
stirred his “first Awakenings” of spiritual regeneration. Second, 
Whitefield’s knowledge of the Scottish tradition of field preaching was a 
factor in his adoption of conversion-focused, open-air preaching after he 
was shut out of London pulpits. Looking to the Scots for support he was not 
receiving from the Anglican establishment, Whitefield initiated 
correspondence with Ralph Erskine, an admired “field-preacher of the Scots 
Church, a noble soldier of the Lord Jesus Christ.”°° Learning of Erskine’s 
evangelistic successes, Whitefield first wrote to him in March 1739, to 
report on “the great outpouring of the Spirit in England and Wales, and his 
utility in bringing home many souls to Christ.”’! As Whitefield was 
establishing his own patterns and practices, he found in Erskine and other 


Scottish clergy a model for preaching in outdoor venues, viewing himself as 
part of a larger company of revival preachers, a “young Soldier just entering 
the Field.”’? This mutual correspondence between the two men, a third 
aspect of Scottish influence, continued for another two years until 
Whitefield visited Scotland in 1741, at the invitation of Erskine. By this 
time Erskine had become a theological mentor, actively suggesting works 
for Whitefield to read—which included Edward Fisher’s Marrow of 
Modern Divinity (1645), Boston’s Fourfold State of Man (1720) and 
Covenant of Grace (1734), and his own sermons and gospel sonnets. As 
Beebe and Jones point out, these works, and the theological exchanges 
between the two, had so shaped the Anglican priest’s Reformed doctrine 
that his ministry on both sides of the Atlantic was most effective in 
Calvinist contexts.” 

A third contribution of Scottish evangelicals to the broader movement 
was their foray into the publishing network that was capturing and 
communicating reports of the transatlantic awakenings. After George 
Whitefield’s first visit to Scotland in 1741, and about ten weeks before his 
own parish revival broke out, Cambuslang minister William McCulloch 
began publishing The Glasgow-Weekly-History (1743), modeled after the 
Lewis and Whitefield publication, The Weekly History (1741-1742), from 
which he drew articles for the first several issues. While it may be asserted 
that the Cambuslang Revival in McCulloch’s parish occurred in part 
because of the influence of Glasgow Weekly History, of equal importance 
was its dissemination of news about the Scottish revivals to the American 
colonies. McCulloch published only fifty-two issues, leading James Robe to 
continue the project with his narrative of the revival at Kilsyth (1742) and 
The Christian Monthly History (1743), which shared material with Thomas 
Prince’s American publication, The Christian History (1743-1745). These 
short-lived publications contributed toward a transatlantic evangelical 
consciousness within a broader evangelical publishing network.** The 
Scottish publications led to a series of correspondence between evangelical 
ministers on both sides of the Atlantic, including Americans Jonathan 
Edwards, Benjamin Colman, and Thomas Prince, who corresponded 
regularly with Scottish evangelicals William McCulloch, James Robe, John 
Maclaurin, Thomas Gillespie, John Willison, and John Erskine. Beyond the 
serious theological discourse that took place between the two groups of 
evangelicals, these exchanges provided mutual personal support during 


challenging circumstances, with the Scottish ministers providing Edwards 
with a copy of their “Memorial” describing their nationwide prayer 
gatherings and giving him the model for his 1747 Concert of Prayer 
proposal. 

Finally, two Scottish clergy who provided important leadership to the 
evangelical movement during the latter half of the eighteenth century are 
John Erskine and John Witherspoon, two of the most renowned figures in 
the Popular Party who utilized the Enlightenment emphasis on reason and 
moral philosophy in service to the gospel. Both men had ties with Jonathan 
Edwards, but in very different ways. Erskine was “arguably the greatest 
theologian produced by the late eighteenth-century Church” and the first to 
systematize the thinking of the Popular Party in his Theological 
Dissertations?’ Erskine had an influence on Edwards and other 
transatlantic evangelicals as a propagator of an enlightened form of 
evangelicalism, not only through his writings, but also through his generous 
dissemination of current religious and philosophical works that helped them 
formulate an evangelical message for an enlightened age.” John 
Witherspoon would eventually assume the presidency of Princeton once 
held by Jonathan Edwards, and work to promote a close collaboration 
between New England Congregationalists and Scottish Presbyterians. 

By the dawn of the eighteenth-century, Scottish evangelicalism would 
comprise one of four streams in a broadening theological spectrum that 


included scholastic, Moderate (liberal), and rationalist Calvinists.*’ In the 
first three decades, evangelicals had banded together in ecclesiastical 
disputes such as the “Marrow” and patronage controversies, seeking to 
preserve distinctive characteristics of the Kirk’s evangelical heritage and 
resist the secularizing effects of the Scottish Enlightenment, with greater 
and lesser success. 

However, the high-water mark of Scottish evangelicalism came with the 
1742 Cambuslang Revival, which drew tens of thousands from all parts of 
Scotland, England, and Ireland to the small parish outside of Glasgow. 
Initiated under the preaching of Reverend William McCulloch, the 
Cambuslang “Wark” bore all the hallmarks of the Scottish evangelical 
tradition, attracting the attention of evangelist George Whitefield, who 
remarked that it “far out-did all that I ever saw in America.”*® According to 
Harry Stout, the revivals that spread beyond this epicenter to other 


localities, including the Highlands, “were indeed a great awakening that 


exceeded their American counterparts in numbers and intensity.” The 
revival caught the attention of the broader transatlantic evangelical 
community, including Northampton minister Jonathan Edwards, and had a 
catalytic effect on movements in Europe and America. Yet, for more than 
two hundred years, until the late 1980s, the revival itself and Scottish 
evangelicalism in general remained a neglected topic of historical 
scholarship and an undervalued aspect of the broader movement for several 
reasons. 

John McIntosh makes the general observation that, “The eighteenth- 
century Church of Scotland has received little attention from historians, and 
there has never been a comprehensive analysis of its nature and theology,” 
which he ascribes to two main factors. First, much of Scottish history 
written in the nineteenth century was produced after the Great Disruption of 
1843 and was overshadowed by the theological and ecclesiastical 
controversies of that century. Secondly, scholars in the 1960s and 1970s 
who wrote on the eighteenth-century Kirk focused on the Scottish 
Enlightenment and its role in the rise of the Moderate Party, neglecting the 
emergence of the Popular Party in the 1740s." 

More specifically, Ian Muirhead has noted the reluctance of Scottish 
historians to mention or address the topic of revival itself, maintaining that 
“very little satisfactory work has been done and not much has been 
attempted.” Despite this neglect, Muirhead argues that “revival is a 
dimension of Scottish church history which deserves to be taken 
seriously.”*! More recently, Tom Lennie observes that Scotland’s revivals 
“are largely ignored in most secular accounts of Scottish history. Even 
many church histories of Scotland fail to note the frequency, magnitude or 
impact of evangelical revivals in the life of the nation.”** Even among 
historians who readily write on the topic, there is disagreement about the 
role that revival has played in Scottish history. Mark Noll has asserted that 
revivalism “was never as pervasive in Scotland as in America, nor did 
revivalism shape religious culture as thoroughly as in America.” Stout, 
however, maintains that, “Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, revivals struck the Scottish Kirk with a cyclical regularity not 


unlike that of the New England town.”** In fact, Westerkamp asserts that 
American revivals “represented neither innovative religious behavior nor a 


statement of challenge to the establishment. Rather, that revivalism, first 
observed in the colonies at this time, was actually part of the Scots-Irish 


religiosity.”*° Since the Scottish Reformation, Lennie argues, “there is 
barely a single decade in which a revival movement of some significance 
has not arisen in one part of the country or another.” In fact, “no nation on 


earth has a richer, more colourful, and more long-standing heritage of 


evangelical awakenings than Scotland.”*° 


With respect to the Cambuslang Revival itself, Richard Sher claims that 
it was “an unusual form of Scottish religious behavior,” citing “its open-air 
and itinerant preaching, its mass conversions, [and] its emotionalism” as 
enthusiastic aberrations, despite clear evidence that these characteristics 


were a common feature of the Reformed Scottish historical record.*’ As 
Westerkamp notes, “This dependence upon the Holy Spirit’s moving within 
individual souls and the resulting religious emphasis upon emotionally 


charged piety ... dominated Scottish Christianity since the early 


seventeenth century.” 


Since the mid-1980s, a growing number of scholars have come to 
recognize the central role spiritual revival has played in the Scottish Kirk 
and the pervasive and enduring influence Scottish religiosity has had upon 
American evangelicalism. Nevertheless, the Cambuslang Revival has been 
consistently overshadowed by its counterparts in England and America. 
This might be attributed to serious ecclesiastical conflicts that occurred just 
before and after its outbreak, namely the drawn-out 1732—1740 Secession 
and the schisms that followed in its wake. This first major schism in the 
Church of Scotland was also a fracturing of the Evangelical party that had 
demonstrated theological and ecclesiastical solidarity up to that point. When 
the revival broke out at Cambuslang and other Church of Scotland pulpits 
two years later, the Secession ministers became its most vociferous 
opponents, declaring it to be a delusion from God to an apostate church. 
While initial revival reports published by McCulloch and Kilsyth minister 
James Robe would travel and circulate as far as New England, the news 
was soon drowned out by a voluminous pamphlet war between Secession 
leaders and revival ministers, detracting attention away from the positive 
aspects of the revival and toward the contentious evangelical divisions now 


plaguing the Kirk." From the standpoint of some historians, the revival was 
simply too short-lived and merely another casualty of the Secession. 


In the midst of the controversy surrounding the Cambuslang activities, 
Reverend McCulloch produced a document from the revival that, now 
published, has opened up new scholarship possibilities. The original 
thirteen-hundred-page handwritten manuscript contains more than one 
hundred first-person conversion narratives that he never published, and his 
family held until 1844, when it was donated to New College Library in 
Edinburgh. A sample of heavily edited narratives were included in a Free 
Church publication in 1847 and reprinted in 1980, and, while of limited use 


to scholars, brought the contents into the public eye, forming the basis of 


Stewart Mechie’s article, “The Psychology of the Cambuslang Revival.” 


Serious scholarship utilizing the original handwritten documents was first 
conducted by Arthur Fawcett in 1971, who wrote the only book on the 
revival to date, appropriately titled The Cambuslang Revival! Utilization 
of the manuscripts accelerated in the 1980s, beginning with T. C. Smout, 
who identified the narratives as “the first Scottish oral history project” in 


his article on Scottish literacy and popular religion.” By the early 1990s, 
historian Harry Stout had hailed the manuscript collection as “one of the 
most remarkable testimonies of eighteenth-century piety ever compiled,” 
and a flurry of articles and book chapters, as well as a handful of books, 
featured them prominently.” 

In Holy Fairs, Leigh E. Schmidt devotes a chapter to the Cambuslang 
narratives within the context of a broader discussion on the Scottish 
communions of early evangelical Presbyterianism. Approaching his study 
through the lens of retrospective ethnography, Schmidt relies on in-depth 
examination of a few select narratives which offer some valuable insights 
into the spirituality of revival participants and provide rich texture to his 
discussion of Scottish revival traditions.”* An article published concurrently 
with Holy Fairs was “Evangelists and Their Hearers: Popular Interpretation 
of Revivalist Preaching in Eighteenth-Century Scotland.” In this 
reassessment of the causative factors at play in the revival, historian Ned 
Landsman posits a theory that the lay leadership in Cambuslang may have 
played a much stronger role in the initiation and perpetuation of the revival 
than had previously been supposed. Making use of other extant materials— 
church records and narrative reports in pamphlets and magazines—he relies 


heavily on the McCulloch manuscript testimonials to present and support 


his case.” 


A chronological account of the Cambuslang revival in relation to the 
concurrent American revivals is provided by Michael Crawford in “New 
England and the Scottish Religious Revivals of 1742” (Crawford 1991); he 
devotes additional attention to the McCulloch manuscripts in his book, 
Seasons of Grace. Utilizing the findings of earlier studies (and refuting 
Landsman’s article), Crawford relies on the McCulloch manuscript 


accounts to posit his own conclusions on the Scottish-American 


connection. More recently, Oxford University Press published The 


Evangelical Conversion Narrative by D. Bruce Hindmarsh, which devotes a 
chapter to the McCulloch manuscripts.”’ 

The 2013 publication of a two-volume critical edition of the McCulloch 
manuscripts—under the title, The McCulloch Examinations of the 
Cambuslang Revival (1742): Conversion Narratives from the Scottish 
Evangelical Awakening—represents a significant advance for future 


scholarship in a variety of disciplines.°° Besides including indices and 
footnotes with biographical data on subjects and leaders of the revival, the 
edition preserves the suggested redactions and marginal comments of four 
clergy—Alexander Webster, John Willison, Thomas Gillespie, and James 
Ogilvie—who helped McCulloch prepare the first volume for publication. 
Because they provide these different levels of rich detail, The McCulloch 
Examinations give us a unique vantage point from which to understand the 
spirituality of laity and clergy in eighteenth-century Scotland, as well as the 
wider sweeping historical, cultural, and ecclesiastical developments taking 
place during this period. Furthermore, the hardcover version produced by 
the Scottish History Society is now accessible digitally on the National 
Library of Scotland website. Greater accessibility to this significant primary 
source opens new avenues of scholarly inquiry and has the potential to 
elevate eighteenth-century Scottish studies to the next level. 


CONCLUSION 


While more could be said about the history of Scottish Presbyterian 
evangelicalism beyond the long eighteenth century, including the role of 
nineteenth-century evangelicals like Thomas Chalmers and the Great 
Disruption of 1843, such developments are beyond the scope and purpose 
of this chapter. The first goal here has been to demonstrate that the 


sixteenth-century Scottish Reformation was, in fact, an evangelical 
movement, comprising all the biblicist, crucicentrist, conversionist, and 
activist characteristics normally associated with the broader evangelicalism 
that emerged in the 1730s. Second, it was important to reclaim the high- 
water mark of Scottish evangelicalism—the Cambuslang revival—from 
historical obscurity and establish its rightful place among the other notable 
eighteenth-century transatlantic revivals. The final goal was to highlight the 
important contributions Scottish Presbyterians made to the broader 
evangelical community in the eighteenth century and beyond and the 
crucial role they played in shaping the movement we know as 
evangelicalism. 
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CHAPTER 10 


SOUTHERN AMERICAN 
EVANGELICALISM 


SAMUEL C. SMITH 


THE southeastern states have by far the most evangelicals per capita of any 
other region in America. While leading scholarship recognizes the 
important presence of evangelicalism in the colonial South, the general 
consensus is that it arose mainly out of nineteenth-century revivalism. 
While northern colonies experienced much larger and more dynamic 
revivals in the eighteenth century, the South also saw impressive results too 
often passed over. To be fair, the outward differences are significant enough 
to create an illusion that evangelicalism barely existed in the early colonial 
South, especially among establishment Anglicans. Part of the problem is 
that historians sometimes equate evangelicalism with revivalism and 
consequently ignore the vibrant if quieter witness that existed in the South 
prior to the First Great Awakening. The South did not become the “Bible 
Belt” simply as a result of nineteenth-century revivals, but rather those 
revivals emerged from an earlier evangelical subculture. In the long run, the 


southern colonies experienced a broader and more thorough embedding of 


evangelicalism than any other region in America.! 


Before proceeding further, let us define two terms: “Southern” and 
“evangelical.” “Southern” or “South” in this chapter refers to the British 
South: Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. The South was not one place or 
culture. Each colony had coastal communities very different from 
backcountry settlements. For example, the Anglican establishment in the 
Virginia Tidewater pushed evangelical dissenters further inland to the 
Shenandoah Valley. On the other hand, in Charleston, South Carolina, 
Anglicans and dissenters settled simultaneously and learned how to 
cooperate from the beginning, at least more effectively than their Virginia 
counterparts. Nevertheless, many Carolina dissenters chose to brave the 


backcountry, if for nothing else than to ensure a comfortable distance from 
centers of authority. 

The institution of slavery helped define what it meant to be southern. 
While Virginia had the most slaves throughout the colonial era, South 
Carolina, from 1708 on, was the only colony to have a black majority. 
Slavery existed in the North but never on the same scale. The question of 
evangelizing slaves hit at the very theological and social heart of the 


South.” Early colonial slaveowners, even Christian ones, sometimes resisted 
proselytizing efforts, fearing that once slaves converted and received 
baptism, ownership of a fellow Christian might bring physical freedom. 
Moreover, fear of slave revolts prodded by Old Testament stories of the 
Exodus or New Testament encouragements of freedom were very real and 
sometimes kept spiritual instruction away from the plantations, a problem 
that resurfaced in the immediate years after the Stono Rebellion (1739) in 
lowcountry South Carolina. 

Evangelicalism’s relation to slavery is mixed at best. The Anglican 
itinerant George Whitefield and the Virginia Presbyterian minister Samuel 
Davies do not necessarily represent the norm, but the extent to which each 
sought to evangelize and improve the lives of slaves by calling for more 
humane treatment is notable and illustrates the vast good evangelicals could 
do. Yet neither saw a contradiction between spiritual freedom and temporal 
bondage. They, like many evangelicals, owned slaves. Whitefield, who 
came to Georgia as an Anglican evangelist in 1738, was instrumental in 
legalizing slavery there in 1751, in a colony that had originally prohibited 
it.” In sum, while southern evangelicals tried to improve slaves’ spiritual 
and physical lives, they also gave long-term legitimacy to the institution. 

The complexity surrounding evangelicalism and slavery illustrates a 
broader point, namely, that southern history is not a simple story. As one 
historian of the South suggested, “southernism,” as a whole (including 
religion) “is a reality too elusive to be explained completely in terms of 
historical origins and cultural conditions. It is something like a song or an 
emotion.”* And as anyone knows, songs and emotions are often better felt 
than explained. 

Theologically, evangelicalism is a minimalist term referring to all who 
affirm justification by faith alone in Christ alone and who actively convert 
others to that hope. Douglas Sweeney noted that “evangelicals are a gospel 
people” who believe in sharing their Bible-based faith. “But beyond this 


basic definition,” he admitted, “precious little consensus exists.” Historians 
tend to focus more on evangelicalism as a movement than as a set of 
doctrines. Consequently, as Donald Mathews observed, historians are 
somewhat forced to be “imprecise and abstract” because they understand 
“that Evangelicalism was a social process as well as a religious 
perception.” 

Historian David Bebbington’s “Quadrilateral” is probably the best known 
attempt to define evangelicalism, bringing the theological and the historical 
together. He identified it by the following four markers: conversionism, 
activism, biblicism, and crucicentrism. Some scholars have questioned the 
definition’s usefulness, arguing that it is not unique since many pre- 
awakening Christians held all four characteristics. Others have discounted 
Bebbington’s assertion that evangelical activism was a byproduct of the 
Enlightenment.° In response to the critics it is worth noting that even if pre- 
revivalist Christians affırmed all four markers and if evangelicals did not 
ride the waves of Enlightenment as much as Bebbington believes, neither 
criticism nullifies the fact that these four points indubitably identify the core 
baseline of evangelical affirmation. 


DIVERSE STREAMS OF EARLY EVANGELICALISM IN THE SOUTH 


Pre-Great Awakening evangelicalism came to the southern colonies in 
varied strains. Jon Sensbach wrote that, since the 1970s, scholars have been 
trying to “rescue southern religious history from the neglect and 
condescension of a historiography hypnotized by the Puritans and their 
descendants.”’ Charles Cohen’s call for a “Post-Puritan Paradigm” whereby 
the “operative P-word is pluralism, not Puritanism” seems appropriate for 
our study. While Puritans were an important part of the southern 
evangelical landscape, they were only one part of the larger mosaic. 


Puritans 


In 1681, a group of Congregationalist Puritans along with other dissenters 
established a church in Charleston, South Carolina. This church plant 
periodically called on its Puritan connections in New England for ministers, 
but few worked out. One early minister was John Cotton, son of the 


venerable John Cotton of Boston, but he died in 1699, less than a year after 
arrıving in Charleston. Cotton Mather sought to keep this southern 
congregation true to its roots and away from Anglican influences by 
sending Puritan sermons for them to read. Although the church organizers 
were a mix of different dissenters, the New England influence strengthened 
with the coming of Josiah Smith as pastor in 1728. Smith was a local 
Charlestonian who studied at Harvard and then returned home as the 
church’s pastor. He would play a major role in helping introduce 


evangelical revivalism to South Carolina.’ 

Puritans settled outside of Charleston early on as well. In 1695, a group 
moved from Massachusetts and Connecticut and founded the town of 
Dorchester on the Ashley River (twenty miles north of Charleston). Their 
purpose was to “settle the Gospel there.” James Stacy wrote in his 1899 
account that these Puritans were “going forth as missionaries of the cross.” 
One of the church elders, William Pratt, recorded their motivation, “to carry 
the gospel ordinance to South Carolina.” Their first pastor, James Lord, was 
a 1691 Harvard graduate who ministered to this congregation for more than 


twenty years. Another church formed from this congregation, eight miles 


away at Beach Hill.!° 


In 1752, several families moved from Dorchester and Beach Hill to 
Midway, Georgia, near Savannah. This settlement drew more New England 
Puritan immigrants to the region. Another Puritan community, Sunbury, 
developed on the Georgia coast, a town that would rival Savannah in 
maritime trade by the 1770s. By 1774, Sunbury had close to 1,000 


residents, making it one of the largest deep port cities on the Atlantic 


coast.!! 


The long-term influence that South Carolina and Georgia Puritans had on 
the larger religious and political landscape is difficult to gauge. But, if 
nothing else, their presence and growth show that evangelically minded 
Christians, originally sent out as Puritan missionaries, established 
themselves and formed towns, churches, businesses, and plantations, 
making their unique mark in the southernmost British colonies. 


Baptists 


English Baptists in the 1600s felt a natural attraction to religious liberty. 
They were, after all, adherents of early Baptist John Smyth’s teaching that 


individual Christians are like kings in the church. South Carolina’s founding 
charter, the Fundamental Constitutions (1669), lured Baptists to the colony. 
Authored by Carolina proprietor Anthony Ashley Cooper (Lord Shaftsbury) 
and his protégé, John Locke, this document advanced ideals of religious 
liberty rarely seen in the Western world, stressing that “No person 
whatsoever shall disturb, molest, or persecute another for his speculative 
opinions in religion, or his way of worship.” In 1683, Benjamin Blake of 


Somersetshire, England, along with his family, were like many Baptists 


who “resolve’d to remove to Carolina.” 12 


Baptists did not automatically receive their desired freedoms in America. 
They faced much opposition, sometimes rivaling experiences in the Old 
World. As a countermeasure, they tended to aggravate their oppressors more 
than most, even to the point of open defiance. As one historian noted, 
Baptists “managed to attack most of the underpinnings of colonial order.” 
In fact, they went further than any other dissenter group in rejecting 
Anglican establishment, even down to its foundational ordinances of infant 
baptism and the Eucharist. 1° 

Possibly the most hotly contested religious wars between Baptists and 
establishment took place in mid-eighteenth-century Virginia. Separatist 
Baptists like Samuel Harris, James Ireland, and others faced incarceration 
for preaching the gospel. As late as 1771, Virginia authorities arrested 
twenty Baptist preachers. Some continued preaching from their cells. To 


nullify the effect of preaching “through the bars,” authorities in one case 


ordered a wall built around the jail.'* 


The evangelical Baptists of South Carolina faced opposition, but much 
less than their Virginia counterparts. The earliest Baptist congregation in the 
lower South was the First Baptist Church of Charleston, South Carolina, 
initially organized in Kittery, Maine (1682). In 1696, Reverend William 
Screven along with twenty-eight congregants in Maine moved to South 
Carolina. Screven and his church actively evangelized others in Carolina, 
even other evangelicals! A Puritan minister in Dorchester complained in 
1698 that Screven “endeavor[ed] to make proselytes” among his people. In 
1701, a missionary with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts (SPG) reported a substantial growth of Baptists throughout 
the colony. In 1706, he called for five hundred copies of an apologetic tract 
to combat the spread of Baptist theology. South Carolina’s governor 


reported two years later that in and around Charleston, 10% of the more 


than 4,000 inhabitants were Baptists.'° 

Into the 1730s, Charleston Baptists fanned out in all directions forming 
congregations. Around the same time, Welsh Baptists migrated to South 
Carolina from Pennsylvania. There is evidence that some came, in part, to 
get away from Quakers and what they deemed unorthodox influences from 
northern revivals! This group eventually attained 180,000 acres, called the 
Welsh Tract, located in the lower backcountry of South Carolina. In 1738, 
they established the Welsh Neck Baptist Church. !® 

North Carolina saw a significant influx of Separatist Baptists starting in 
the 1750s. Shubel Sterns and his brother-in-law Daniel Marshall (a 
Whitefield convert) moved from Connecticut to the Sandy Creek region of 
North Carolina (near Greensboro) and founded the Sandy Creek Baptist 
Church. The congregation grew rapidly, reaching six hundred members 
before 1760. Several daughter churches emerged from Sandy Creek 
throughout Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. Marshall moved to 
Georgia and founded the Kiokee Baptist Church in 1772, now the oldest 
continuing Baptist church in the state.” 

Although, in John Leland’s words, Separatist Baptists proved to be the 
“most zealous” and “very noisy,” they were not the only or the first Baptists 
to support revivals. One of the most influential southern revivalists was 
Regular (Reformed) Baptist Oliver Hart, pastor of the above-mentioned 
First Baptist in Charleston. In the early 1740s, the teenage Hart experienced 
conversion during a revival in his Pennsylvania hometown. In 1746, the 
Philadelphia Association licensed Hart to preach, and, in 1750, he moved to 
Carolina. Hart enjoyed great success in Charleston, developing a reputation 
as the city’s principal evangelical leader.!® 

Hart’s successes extended beyond Charleston. Within one year after 
arriving he organized the Charleston Association consisting of four Baptist 
congregations, the first of its kind in the South. His cooperative spirit led 
him to work successfully with a diversity of groups including Presbyterians, 
Separatist Baptists, and Anglicans. Anglican mystic Richard Clarke once 
asked Hart to preach a funeral at St. Philip’s in his “own [Baptist] way.” 
Hart rejoiced at his evangelical brother’s “Extraordinary Catholick Spirit” 
saying, “Oh that all Bigotry was rooted out of the earth; then would there 
subsist a greater Harmony between persons [of all] persuasions.” As a 


recent biographer has aptly noted, Oliver Hart, with his unique combination 
of “order” and “ardor” stands as a premier example of evangelical Baptist 


leaders in America. Indeed, he was “one of the most dynamic and 


fascinating lives of his remarkable generation.” |” 


Presbyterians 


In the early 1600s, King James I hoped to “domesticate the Wild Irish” by 
creating a Scottish settlement in Northern Treland.7° By 1630, 40,000 Scots 
had immigrated into Ulster.”! After years of tension, the Act of Uniformity 
(1666) placed added regulations on these Presbyterians in Ireland, 
outlawing anything other than Anglican services. One observer noted in 
1683 that these Scots “talk much of going in great numbers to Carolina.” 
Anglican hegemony grew under Queen Anne, whose court began to enforce 
existing rules requiring episcopal allegiances. In 1718, William King, the 


Church of Ireland Archbishop of Dublin, opined about “an unaccountable 


humor” driving people “to the plantations in America.” 


Scots Presbyterians immigrated mostly to the Pennsylvania and Carolina 
backcountry. These borderland immigrants sought to get as far away from 
establishment regulations as possible. What Scots minister and early South 
Carolina historian Alexander Hewatt said of New England Puritans could 
easily be said of these Presbyterians, that “they comforted themselves with 
the thoughts of being removed far out of the reach of tyrants.” Hewatt’s 
larger point was that these same Puritans who were trying to get away from 


persecution later became the persecutors, making settlements like South 


Carolina even more attractive.” 


Swiss Presbyterians also came in the 1730s and 1740s into the southern 
lowcountry, especially in the areas of Orangeburg and Purrysburg, South 
Carolina. The Independent Presbyterian Church in Savannah, Georgia, had 
a particularly strong evangelical witness with John J. Zubly who pastored 
there for more than twenty years (1760-1781). Zubly worked closely with 
Oliver Hart and with St. Philip’s rector, Richard Clarke. He even asked 
Clarke to write the preface to his book, The Real Christians Hope in Death 


(1756). Zubly also supported George Whitefield’s work and, on the great 


evangelist’s death in 1770, preached a rousing memorial sermon.”* 


Through immigration and evangelization, Presbyterians grew rapidly. It 
is remarkable to note that, as early as 1710, Presbyterians and French 


Protestants (typically counted as one group early on) made up 45% of South 
Carolina’s White population, more than establishment Anglicans at 42.5%. 
Throughout the colonial period, Anglicans never enjoyed a majority of the 


population over dissenters in South Carolina.” 

Presbyterians settled North Carolina as well. As early as 1710, Swiss 
Presbyterians founded the coastal town of New Bern. In 1736, groups of 
Ulster Scots settled near present day Winchester as well as in Duplin 
County, North Carolina. William Henry Foote noted that the influence these 
groups had on the larger South was so profound that it “cannot be easily 
estimated.” The Anglican clergyman Charles Woodmason complained that, 
by the 1760s, the Waxhaw region of southern North Carolina had “never ... 


seen or heard an English Preacher (they being all Scotch-Irish 


Presbyterians).””° 


For much of the colonial period, Presbyterians tended to bypass Virginia 
due to the Anglican establishment’s stricter enforcement there. That would 
change beginning with two important settlements. In 1738, an Ulster group 
led by John Caldwell (grandfather of John C. Calhoun) settled on Cub 
Creek in Charlotte County, Virginia. Cub Creek Presbyterian Church 
became a center of evangelical revivalism and education in the colony. It 
was out of this group that emerged what would become Washington and 
Lee University and Hampden-Sydney College. Another congregation 
settled some ten miles east of Cub Creek on Hat Creek in Campbell County. 
John Irvin, from Ireland by way of Pennsylvania, founded Hat Creek 
Presbyterian Church in 1742, and his friend, the famed New Jersey 


revivalist Gilbert Tennent, served as the church’s first minister.” 

The most significant evangelical Presbyterian in colonial Virginia was 
Samuel Davies. Davies grew up in a Welsh Baptist home in Delaware, but 
his mother sent him to Samuel Blair’s New Light Presbyterian academy at 
Fagg’s Manor in Pennsylvania. Ordained as a minister in 1746, he answered 
the call to Virginia in 1747. As soon as he came to Hanover, Virginia, on a 
preliminary trip, he attained legal footing by securing a license to preach, 
something no other Virginia dissenter had done. Davies began his ministry 
during a challenging time for Virginia Anglicans. The established church 
struggled to keep up with the growing evangelical base in places like 
Hanover, where forced compliance was not a winning strategy. Davies 


eventually secured an extended licensure to preach in regions spanning a 


ninety-mile radius over numerous counties.”® 


A gifted orator, Davies captivated and convinced his hearers. Patrick 
Henry’s mother began to attend Davies’s Polegreen Presbyterian Church, 
placing her twelve-year-old son under the powerful influence of this skilled 
preacher. Young Patrick would later credit Davies as “the greatest orator he 
ever heard.” Henry’s uncle, also named Patrick Henry, was the Anglican 
rector in Hanover, and several left his church because his preaching lacked 
evangelical zeal.” 

Samuel Davies was a catalyst for American religious liberty. Based on 
the Toleration Act of 1689, he argued that colonial dissenters had the same 
rights of religious liberty as English dissenters. Though an ardent 
evangelical, Davies was moderate enough to operate within the rules of 
establishment and lay the groundwork for policy-makers like Jefferson and 


Madison to help secure religious liberty for all dissenters.” This alone 
makes Samuel Davies an exceptional figure (evangelical or otherwise) in 
American history. 


FRENCH HUGUENOTS 


Just before and after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685), French 
Huguenot refugees came to British America. By 1700, between 1,500 and 
2,500 Huguenots settled in the colonies. Lord Shaftsbury and John Locke 
had visited France at separate times, and both decided that Huguenots 
would be good candidates for Carolina settlement. In the 1680s, French- 
language pamphlets promoting the Carolinas appeared in France. A French 
translation of Carolina’s Fundamental Constitutions made its way into 
Huguenot communities as well. Huguenots established a church in 
Charleston in the late 1680s. By 1700, around four hundred with at least 
five churches had settled in and around Charleston, as well as in the Santee 
and Orange Quarter regions.” l 

George Whitefield felt at home in Charleston’s French Church, a 
congregation that gave him an audience early on. In 1740, he preached 
there and witnessed “a glorious alteration in the audience” where “Many 
were melted into tears.” The church held evangelical tenets as shown by its 
Liturgy, or Forms of Divine Service (1737), which professed to “reject all 


other means of being able to justify ourselves before God, and without 
presuming on any virtue or merit of our own, we rely sımply on the 


obedience of Jesus Christ.” Moreover, the liturgy affırmed, “we are made 


partakers of ... righteousness by faith only.”?? 


The last large group of French Protestants came to South Carolina in 
1764, settling in the Hillsboro Township just after the French and Indian 
War. Possibly Catholic France’s loss of authority and land in America as a 
result of the war prodded more French Protestants to migrate. Although 
almost eighty years had passed since the Revocation, persecution of 


evangelicals in France was still a pressing problem, and South Carolina 


remained a viable solution.” 


Many Huguenots quickly assimilated into the larger southern culture. 
They joined establishment churches and other denominations causing “their 
swift disappearance as a cohesive refugee group.” That this proclivity came 
in part as a result of a perceived need to meld into society is understandable. 
Huguenots did not display an aggressive, ongoing support for evangelical 
revivalism in the way one might expect. Many seemed over time to develop 
a lack of identity, possibly as a result of congregants more interested in 
blending in rather than contrasting with the surrounding society.** Today, 
the only existing French Huguenot church with colonial roots is in 
Charleston, South Carolina. 


GERMAN PIETISTS 


The 1675 publication of Pia Desideria (Pious Desires) by Philip Jacob 
Spener marked the beginning of Continental Pietism as a definable 
movement. Spener called for a more heart-felt, even mystical expression of 
faith, especially among German Lutherans. August Francke further 
advanced Spener’s vision of a more emotive Christianity. He did this 
primarily through his work in Germany’s Halle University and its related 
ministries. Francke’s tireless energy made Halle a cornucopia of pietistic 
accomplishments that would touch all corners of the globe, including the 
colonial South. The influence was not just on religious emotion, however. 
Pietism’s advancements in general education, biblical literacy, and global 
missions are legendary. Francke and his associates formed an orphanage, a 
printing press, a Bible distribution center, and several feeder schools. Halle 


missionaries spanned the globe long before British missionary endeavors. 
For example, by 1706, almost ninety years before William Cary embarked 
for the East, Pietist missionaries and translators were working in India.” 

In the early 1700s, Halle’s “English House” oversaw the translation of 
many pietistic works. A. W. Boehm was the most prominent of the 
translators at Halle, and his connection with England and America is 
significant, especially in relation to the colonial South. Queen Anne 
appointed Boehm as Court Preacher in 1705. This connection opened the 
door for Pietism to have a direct impact on early American Christianity, 
largely due to Boehm’s ability to funnel a steady stream of literature 
through the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (SPCK). Since the 
SPCK focused a large part of its efforts in the southern colonies, the region 
became a major receptor of pietistic and mystical literature. Probably the 
most important and most read work that Boehm translated was Johann 
Arndt’s mystical classic, True Christianity (1610). Boehm saw this 
particular work as a unique answer to the spiritual needs of the more 
primitive, southern colonies. When the SPCK shipped books to America, 
Boehm sought to place copies of Arndt’s seminal work on the manifest. 
Historian W. R. Ward wrote that Arndt made mysticism “an essential part of 
the early evangelical makeup.””° This designation is true throughout the 
colonial South. 

In 1734, a group of Lutheran Salzburgers settled in Ebenezer, Georgia 
(twenty miles northeast of Savannah), and a Moravian community one year 
later settled halfway between Savannah and Ebenezer. In 1736, another 
wave of Lutheran and Moravian settlers came in what is known as the 
“great embarkation.” It was this last group that traveled with the Wesley 


brothers on their mission to Georgia.*’ Johann Boltzius and Israel Gronau 
from Halle University served as the Salzburger pastors in Ebenezer. These 
ministers would help establish a flourishing and stable Pietist community in 
the far reaches of the southern American wilderness.’ The Moravians in 
particular had a profound influence on John Wesley. He could not escape 
the attractive implications of their calm assurance of faith. This confidence 
was something he craved and eventually experienced in 1738, when his 
“heart was strangely warmed” at Aldersgate, a Moravian conventicle in 
London. 


Arguably the most important recipient of pietistic religiosity was George 
Whitefield. While a student at Oxford, Charles Wesley gave his classmate 
Whitefield a copy of August Francke’s Nicodemus, or, A Treatise Against 
the Fear of Man (1701). This work instilled in him a resolve to deal with 
opposition. Whitefield saw Pietism as a model for much of his later 
evangelical work. Once in Georgia he patterned the Bethesda home after 
Francke’s Halle orphanage. He quipped that Bethesda “may rightly be stiled 
Pietas Georgiensis.” Whitefield’s German pietistic and mystical affinities 
sometimes created tension. Fellow Anglican minister and critic in Georgia, 
William Norris, chided that Whitefield was infused with “many Romish and 
German corruptions” and that his ministry was an “introduction of popery.” 
Commissary Alexander Garden of South Carolina suggested that 
Whitefield’s mystical-like language indicated a possible Jesuit connection. 
Clearly, the young evangelist exuded an emotive flair that did not go 
unnoticed. Pietism, as much as any other movement, ushered evangelicals 
like Whitefield into a world of subjective expression, a reality that, although 


satisfying, was often misunderstood.*” 


ANGLICANS 


It is easy to forget that American revivalism in the South started as an 
Anglican movement. Although dissenters laid the foundation to help make 
the evangelical Awakening possible, Anglican missionaries such as the 
Wesley brothers and Whitefield set the stage for the earliest revival 
outbreaks in the southern colonies. Anglican mission entities like the SPG 
and the SPCK as well as axillary groups like the Oxford Holy Club inspired 
much of the early evangelical labors in the South. Of course, Methodism 
would later develop out of these circles to become one of the most 
prominent evangelical denominations in the South. 

While Anglican authorities typically stood in formal opposition to 
evangelicalism, elite laymen often ignored the warnings. Historian David 
Morgan has noted that even though the majority of Whitefield’s followers 
were dissenters, “many Anglicans heard him gladly.” Henry Laurens, a 
prominent parishioner of St. Philip’s in Charleston and later president of the 
Continental Congress, supported evangelical efforts with his time and 
treasure. North Carolina Moravians once met with Laurens and concluded 


that he was likely a Whitefield convert. Although there is no direct evidence 
that he converted under Whitefield, Laurens contributed to his ministry. As 
one of the largest slaveowners in South Carolina, Laurens actively sought 
ways to evangelize his slaves, even to the point of hiring an evangelist who 
had earlier been suspected of fomenting an insurrection. As in Carolina, 
Anglican laymen in Virginia often responded positively. Samuel Davies 
noted that Whitefield’s preaching in Virginia “was the happy Means of ... 
engaging others to the Lord, especially among the Church-People, who 


received his Doctrines more readily than they would from Ministers of the 


Presbyterian Denomination.”*° 


Not all establishment clerics opposed revivals. Some Carolina parishes 
such as Christ’s Church, St. Helena’s, and St. John’s allowed Whitefield to 
preach. In 1740, Virginia Commissary James Blair invited Whitefield to 
preach in Williamsburg. Virginia produced some notable “New Light” 
Anglican clerics. Two in particular were Devereux Jarratt, rector of Bath 
Parish in Dinwiddie County, and his protégé, Charles Clay, who would 
become Thomas Jefferson’s pastor at St. Anne’s Parish in Charlottesville. 
After the Revolution, Jefferson funded a new Episcopal church and hand- 
picked his former pastor as its new minister. Oddly, Jefferson, along with 
Clay, agreed that the church would be called the “Calvinistical Reformed 
Church.” Bishop William Meade, a nineteenth-century churchman and 
historian, noted that Clay’s preaching was “sound, energetic, and 
evangelical beyond the character of the times.” Jefferson once admitted to 
Clay, “I have probably said more to you than to any other person” on 
matters of faith.*! Although no evidence exists that Jefferson ever adopted 
Clay’s evangelical beliefs, he heard them articulated and must have felt 
some attraction. 


SOUTHERN EVANGELICALS AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Evangelical commitment typically followed a path toward American 
patriotism, even among Anglicans. Far more southern Anglican clergy 
supported the Revolution than in the North. Of the eighty-eight clergy who 
recorded their opposition to the Crown, all but five were in the southern 
colonies. St. Philip’s parish in Charleston was unusually supportive of the 
Revolution. By the late 1750s, evangelicalism had found its way into that 


parish through ministers like Richard Clarke and Robert Smith, and through 
laymen such as Henry Laurens and Christopher Gadsden. The 
Charlottesville, Virginia, Anglicans were especially patriotic as well, due ın 
part through the influence of Thomas Jefferson’s pastor Charles Clay, who 


used his evangelical zeal to convince establishment church-goers to support 


the patriot cause.** 


To assume that evangelicalism followed one political trajectory, however, 
is inaccurate. Some southern evangelical dissenters ended up on the Tory 
side of the ledger. To maintain the protective cover of the status quo, 
evangelicals in the Carolina backcountry, especially the more radical, often 
sided with the Crown or were at least neutral. They were not particularly 
interested in separating from a government that had heretofore allowed 
them to live and worship in relative freedom. Leary to adopt a new and 
untried government closer to home, they preferred to remain as far away 
from the religious and political centers of power as possible. Anglican 
itinerant Charles Woodmason observed in the mid-1760s that “the New 
Lights now infest the whole Back Country.” Little did he know that within 
a decade England would covet their support. 

Loyalism among dissenters was prominent enough in the South Carolina 
backcountry that the Council of Safety sent two evangelical ministers, 
Oliver Hart (Baptist) and William Tennent III (Presbyterian), to try to win 
them over to the patriot cause.** Who better to convert them to the 
American side than evangelical ministers? The South Carolina government 
understood the potential of evangelical persuasion. By no stretch were all 
backcountry settlers loyalists, but enough were that the British military 
focused most of its efforts on the South after 1779. In hind-sight, had 
loyalists risen up in mass, the outcome of the war may well have been 
different. It is stunning to consider that, given the right circumstances, 
southern evangelicals could have played a significant role in thwarting the 
American Revolution. 


CONCLUSION 


Northern revivals saw much larger crowds, more converts, and more church 
formations during the First Great Awakening. This contrast raises an 
intriguing question about how evangelicalism could so thoroughly survive 


and even thrive in the colonial South. A unique scaffolding of geographical 
and cultural touchpoints help explain, at least in part, this phenomenon. 


Primitive Space 


Like the New England Puritans, southern evangelicals had their own 
“errand into the wilderness.” Evangelicalism needed space and the more 
primitive the better. The purity of the primitive drew evangelicals. They 
sought Edenic surroundings that could enhance spiritual growth. More than 
anywhere else, the southern colonies provided that geographic expanse. 
When John Wesley came to Georgia in 1736, he saw the wilderness as a 
means to draw him closer to true faith. He craved what Russell Richey 


identified as the “spiritualizations of the woodland.”*” As noted, German 
Pietist A. W. Boehm also saw the South as a unique primitive setting where 
a more mystical Christianity could prosper. 

The South, especially the backcountry, provided a buffer from an 
overbearing establishment. And, even in the coastal regions where 
establishment dominated, the growing presence of dissenters always kept 
intrusive measures in check. Space created by geography and/or tolerance 
allowed evangelicalism to express its more emotive and primitive elements. 

The southern backcountry was the most fertile ground for evangelicalism 
to grow. Mark Noll notes that “early evangelicalism” naturally felt a 
“massive indifference to the institutional structures of traditional 
religion.” The backcountry South was conducive to evangelical dissent 
because there were less traditions and institutions to obstruct free 
expression. Consequently, places like the Shenandoah Valley and the 
Carolina interior gave evangelicals enough freedom and space to infuse 
their own traditions into the cultural landscape, making the evangelical 


church over time a dominant institution.*’ This did not happen, however, 
without challenge. 


Measured Opposition 


Strangely, in addition to the freedom of space, a second ingredient needed 
for southern evangelicalism to prosper was opposition. F. Ernst Stoeffler 
has argued that pietistic religion has an “oppositive” tendency that “must 
assert itself against a dominant pattern.” Subjective religious expressions 


normally confront “prevailing norms of faith and life.”*° Whenever 
evangelicalism enters a culture, its first act is usually to challenge norms. 

To “contend for the faith” is central to evangelicalism’s purpose. David 
Zubly, father of the young Swiss Presbyterian minister John J. Zubly, gave 
the following advice to his aspiring son. “My child! If you want to be the 
Lord’s servant, resign yourself to challenge.” John and Charles Wesley 
adopted the same notion. For them, opposition gauged authenticity. In John 
Wesley’s early days in Georgia, he was worried over the lack of opposition. 
He wrote to his brother Charles in 1736, remarking that “I have hitherto no 
opposition at all.” John hoped to see trouble saying, “this calm cannot last; 
storms must come hither, ... and let them come.” Charles wrote back 
admonishing his brother, “stay till you are in disgrace, in persecution.” 
Samuel Davies noted in his overseas travel journal that one of the most 
important values in being separated from his church and family was “to 
harden me against Opposition.” Wesley Gewehr noted that Virginia Baptists 


saw “rapid increase” in the late 1700s, but this growth was “coupled with 


their despised social standing.””” 


Opposition to dissent existed everywhere, North and South. Unlike New 
England, however, where Puritan authorities in the early years could simply 
expel aberrant belief and expression, southern evangelicals were often able 
to lean into the opposition and grow from the experience. Until the second 
half of the eighteenth century, Virginia’s tidewater Anglicans regularly 
ostracized dissenters, but the massive growth through immigration and 
revival eventually neutered that opposition. The balance in South Carolina 
of statutory tolerance (Fundamental Constitutions) with simultaneous 
settlement (Anglicans and dissenters together) made for a less destructive 
opposition in the lowcountry even when Anglicanism became the 
established religion in 1706. The backcountries of North and South 
Carolina received a flood of New Light Separatist Baptists and 
Presbyterians, all with enough distance from centers of authority to enhance 
growth, even when opposed. 


Seamless Entrenchment 


Historian Charles Lippy has asked, “how did an evangelical style of 
Protestantism become so thoroughly entrenched in the South?” He 
concludes that a certain overarching evangelical “style” infused and 


transcended the varıous denominations, bringing “a sense of order to 
society that functioned so effectively as to gain dominance.” Far from 
simply acting as a countercultural phenomenon, early evangelicalism 
worked alongside cultural forces to create an almost seamless entrenchment 
and even dominance. Historian Monica Najar correctly argues that even 
though the South did not have the numbers of conversions and churches in 
comparison with the North, eighteenth-century southern evangelicals 
nevertheless imparted an unusually “powerful transformation” within the 


culture.” 

Some southern evangelical groups developed this transformational 
“style” more thoroughly than others. Two of the most pervasive would turn 
out to be Baptists (especially Separatists) and Methodists. Interestingly, 
these denominations started out in early America on opposite ends of the 
spectrum. Baptists were the most hostile to Anglican establishment, 
whereas Methodists evolved directly from it. Yet Baptists and Methodists 
shared important commonalities. Neither typically required as much formal 
ministerial training, and both held to a less restrictive ecclesial structure. 
Conversely, while Presbyterians and Puritans founded flourishing pockets 
in the South, given their more exclusive theological and educational 
traditions, they were unable in the long run to command comparable 
numbers. French Huguenots and German Pietists encountered language and 
cultural barriers making it more difficult early on to exercise autonomy and 
dominance in the larger British culture. Yet the powerful inroads Huguenots 
and Pietists made into the southern evangelical landscape is a story still not 
fully told. 

Evangelicalism tended to avoid formal rules and did not necessarily 
require lock-step adherence to a rigid doctrinal or political process. This 
flexibility worked to evangelicalism’s advantage in the South. Unlike a top- 
down Puritan or Anglican religious establishment, southern evangelicalism 
moved from the bottom up, slowly permeating lower to higher rungs of 
society and, in the process, creating a sort of cultural permanence. But 
evangelicalism needed more than a slow and early development. It needed a 
jolt! It depended on what Douglas Sweeney calls an eighteenth-century 
cultural “twist,” namely, the First Great Awakening.” l As noted, some see 
this cultural twist originating in the Enlightenment. Others see its roots in 
the Reformation and earlier Christianity. In fact, both are true. 
Evangelicalism was an early modern cultural and an ancient theological 


phenomenon. As a movement it bore marks of the Enlightenment, but its 
theological roots penetrated deep into the past. Although it often opposed 
colonial norms and seemed to many an aberration, it was part of a powerful, 
dual force, a cultural and theological flow with impressive staying power 
even into the present and nowhere more so than in the American South. 
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CHAPTER 11 


KEVINN. FLATT 


LANDMARKS 


In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries in what is now Canada, 
evangelicalism was a movement mainly among Protestant settlers from 
Britain and the United States. This chapter consequently focuses on the two 


main regions of Protestant settlement, the Maritime colonies! and Upper 
Canada (corresponding to present-day Ontario). Substantial numbers of 
Protestants did not arrive in these areas until the 1760s in the Maritimes and 
the 1780s in Upper Canada, and into the nineteenth century most people in 
both regions were recent arrivals from elsewhere. Given this relatively late 
start, in Canada “early” evangelicalism should be taken as referring to a 
somewhat later period than the same term in Britain or the United States. 
This chapter therefore concentrates on the period from the 1760s to 1820. 
Before proceeding with a survey of the development of evangelicalism in 
Canada during this period, it is helpful to point out some general political 
and demographic landmarks. Britain acquired Nova Scotia from France in 
the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, but French-speaking, Roman Catholic 
Acadians constituted the bulk of the European population until their tragic 
expulsion in 1755. A few years earlier the British had settled some 2,700 
“foreign Protestants” (mostly Germans) in the colony, who were followed 
by about 7,000 “planters” from New England in the 1760s. After the 
American Revolution, perhaps 40,000 Loyalists who wanted to remain 
under British rule, the large majority of whom settled in the Maritimes, 
greatly increased the population. A strong influx of further British 
settlement in the following decades, especially from Scotland, and an 
economic boom during the Napoleonic Wars, resulted in very rapid growth 
of the population to well over 200,000 in the 1820s. Further north, the other 


Atlantic seaboard colony—Newfoundland— was comparatively lightly 
populated, with 53,000 persons by 1816, roughly two-thirds of them 
Protestants. 

The British conquest of 1760 brought the venerable colony of New 
France under British rule, and with it, a large, long-established French- 
speaking Catholic population along the St. Lawrence River. This newly 
acquired territory also included regions further west along the Great Lakes 
where there was as yet little European settlement, and almost no 
Protestants. In the 1780s, however, about 6,000-10,000 Loyalists fleeing 
the United States made their home in what is now southern and eastern 
Ontario. The whole area was granted status as a separate colony as Upper 
Canada in 1791, with British law and an elected legislative assembly. 
Thereafter the population grew rapidly mainly due to an influx of “late 
Loyalists” from the United States drawn north by the prospect of free 
farmland. After the highly disruptive War of 1812, immigration continued, 
but now mainly from British sources. By 1830, Upper Canada had more 
than 230,000 inhabitants, the vast majority of whom were recent arrivals 
from either the United States or Britain and were at least nominally 
Protestant. 

Such was the world in which Canadian evangelicalism began: a world of 
newcomers. In the early decades, the settlers were occupied with the 
demanding tasks of cutting out roads, clearing the forest, and planting 
homesteads. The assumption of some historians that early Canadian frontier 
life somehow left little time or energy for spiritual concerns, however, is not 
warranted. History is replete with examples of spiritual beliefs and practices 
in every kind of society, no matter how pressing the demands of survival; in 
most cultures a religious dimension pervades, rather than competes with, 
the daily necessities of food, shelter, and child-rearing. It is better to say 
that the experience of migration and settlement disrupted the institutional 
aspects of religion (churches, clergy, schools), while the material hardship, 
physical isolation, and mixed religio-cultural backgrounds of settlers who 
found themselves thrown together in new communities made it difficult 
initially to reestablish such institutional patterns or forge new ones. It is 
understandable that visiting missionaries often took a dim view of the 
spiritual state of settler society. Nevertheless, even in the absence of 
functioning congregations, services, or other signs of an institutional 
religious life, there was a potent demand for such things waiting to be 


actualized, and fervent religious activity could take place in the absence of 


clergy.” From the first decades of large-scale American and British 
settlement in the Maritimes and Upper Canada, it was evangelical 
Protestantism that most effectively called forth and gave expression to these 
spiritual aspirations. 


EVANGELICALISM IN THE MARITIMES 


When Nova Scotia was designated a royal colony in 1758, the Church of 
England was made the established church. Most of the immigrants to the 
colony in its first decade were Congregationalists from New England. Yet, 
by the 1820s, Congregationalists were hardly to be found in the Maritimes, 
and adherents of the Church of England were easily outnumbered by 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists—the latter two groups thoroughly 
evangelical in character. This remarkable shift in the denominational 
makeup of Protestantism in the region was due to the interaction between 
immigration patterns and the vigorous efforts of evangelicals. 

The advent of evangelicalism in the Maritimes is tied up with the career 
of Henry Alline (1748-1784), the first itinerant revivalist of Nova Scotia. 
Alline was born in New England and migrated as a child to Nova Scotia 
with his family in 1760, as part of the wave of “planters” invited by the 
government to settle in the region. The young Alline was wracked with 
doubt about his salvation—at times experiencing such intense despair that 
he considered taking his own life—until he underwent a dramatic 
conversion experience on the night of March 26, 1775. As the twenty-six- 
year-old appealed for salvation on the basis of the shed blood of Christ, he 
later recorded, “redeeming love broke into my soul with repeated scriptures 
with such power that my whole soul seemed to be melted down with love; 
the burden of guilt and condemnation was gone, [and] darkness was 
expelled.” In Alline’s telling, this single experience permanently altered 
the trajectory of his life, as at a stroke he received not only a new 
understanding of the Scriptures, but, within two hours, a distinct call to 
become a preacher of the Gospel. 

Thus Alline embarked on a dizzying eight-year career as an itinerant 
revivalist, church planter, hymn writer, and amateur theologian that did not 
end until his early death from consumption in 1784. Alline preached to 


large, receptive crowds in Nova Scotia (and, in his final months of life, 
coastal Maine and New Hampshire), founded or organized nine 
congregations, published an idiosyncratic theological treatise, and launched 
a “New Light” movement in the region.* The heart of his ministry was the 
evangelical call for repentance and faith unto salvation; he was also notable 
for his use of extemporaneous preaching peppered with vivid word images 
and songs he composed himself, disregard of denominational boundaries 
and ordination standards, and indifference to the mode of baptism. Alline’s 
unconventional methods, raw popular appeal, and lack of education made 
him a target of other ministers who accused him of promoting social 
disorder. Perhaps the most controversial feature of his ministry was his 
vehement rejection of the Reformed doctrine of election, a position that put 
him at odds not only with nearly all other Protestant teaching in the colony 
but also, as we will see, most of his successors.” 

Alline’s ministry might have had little long-term impact had it not been 
followed by the work of others who maintained the fervor of New Light 
evangelicalism and channeled it into sustainable institutional patterns. 
Somewhat ironically, the main beneficiaries of Alline’s legacy in Nova 
Scotia were the Regular Baptists who, in addition to being serious 
Calvinists, convinced proponents of believer’s baptism by immersion, and 
strict observers of church discipline, placed much importance on having a 
theologically educated ministry. The first two generations of leaders after 
Alline steered his New Light followers away from antinomian and 
centrifugal tendencies and into a highly successful evangelical Baptist 
movement that combined revivalism with a stress on biblical authority and 


church order.® 


Edward Manning (1766-1851) exemplifies this shift.’ After hearing 
Alline’s brother-in-law John Payzant (1749-1834) preach in the spring of 
1786, Manning was plunged into several days of conviction of sin and fear 
for his soul, culminating in a powerful conversion experience on May 25. 
“An inquiry rose in my breast,” he later wrote, 


whether it could be possible that God could be so infinately condescending or could he be 
possessed of such a Nature as to have mercy upon me.... my whole Soul was as on fire. I cryed 
out, how loud [I] can’t tell. I don’t recollect what expressions came to my mind[,] or whether there 
was any or not. But this I know[:] my Soul was wrapt up in Gods Eternal Love[.] I felt nothing but 


that Glory.® 


Like Alline, Manning immediately began itinerant preaching. But unlike 
Alline and yet similar to some other Allinites, Manning fell into antinomian 
extremes, putting aside church discipline and the letter of Scripture. After a 
few years punctuated with incidents of chaos, sexual license, and even 
murder in antinomian circles, along with the more prosaic but frustrating 
problems of trying to pastor a congregation without an agreed view of 
baptism or the basic principles of church order, a chastened Manning turned 
to Calvinist Baptist doctrine and polity. Later in life he became an advocate 
of education to promote sound doctrine, built up the new Nova Scotia 
Baptist Association, founded a school for boys in Wolfville in 1830, and 
supported the drive for a Baptist college. 

Together with other Maritime Baptist “fathers” like Joseph Crandall 
(1761-1858) and Charles Tupper (1794-1881), Manning was instrumental 
in harnessing New Light energies to the cause of what Daniel Goodwin 
calls the “balanced evangelicalism” of the Regular Baptists.? By mid- 
century, Baptists were second only to the Presbyterians in their share of the 
Maritime Protestant population—a remarkable achievement given that 
Baptists won their place in the region primarily by conversion, as opposed 
to the Presbyterians who were buoyed by a massive influx of Scottish 
immigrants in the first half of the century.!° Although historical accounts 
have understandably gravitated toward the more well-documented work of 
the clergy and consequently emphasize the role of male leaders, the success 
of the Baptists and other strains of the evangelical movement also stemmed 
from the strenuous efforts of laypeople, including women. Eliza Chipman 
(1807-1853), for example, despite twelve pregnancies, severe health 
problems, the death of one of her children by scalding, and the usual 
hardships of pioneer life, had a considerable impact in and beyond her 
husband’s Baptist church in Cornwallis, teaching Sunday school, leading 
women’s prayer groups, participating in missionary and Bible societies, and 
supporting various educational ventures.!! 

The other evangelical group to establish an early base in Nova Scotia was 
the Methodists. The first Methodists came as settlers from Yorkshire to the 
Chignecto area in the 1770s. This community produced its own itinerant 
preacher, William Black (1760-1834), who was converted at a lay meeting 
near the end of the 1770s and began to itinerate in 1781. Despite having 
little familiarity with Methodist doctrine or practices, Black identified with 
the movement from the outset and soon began corresponding with John 


Wesley. Despite the similarities between Alline’s conversionist, anti- 
Calvinist New Light movement and his own Wesleyan message, Black 
quickly came to oppose the Allinites, largely because of antinomian 
tendencies among them at that time. Black’s labors were augmented by 
others, such as the class meetings in the African American Loyalist 
settlement at Birchtown and the preaching tour of the American Methodist 
Freeborn Garrettson (1757-1847) from 1785 to 1787. 

These pioneers established a Methodist presence in Nova Scotia, but it 
lagged notably behind the other major Protestant denominations through the 
first half of the nineteenth century, in striking contrast to the success of 
Methodism in Upper Canada. Historians have offered several explanations 
for the relative weakness of Methodism in the Maritimes; perhaps the most 
important of these are the head start of the Allinites and the comparative 
advantage of their Baptist successors in developing local leaders who could 
sustain a captivating form of revivalism. Maritime Methodists, by contrast, 
at first depended heavily on American missionaries who came in 
insufficient numbers and, after 1800, on English Methodists reluctant to 


share finances and responsibility with local leaders.'” The situation was 
different further north in Newfoundland, where a populist, revivalist 
Methodism spread rapidly through the far-flung coastal settlements from 
the 1770s largely due to lay initiative, taking its place as a third major 
religious option alongside Catholicism and Anglicanism. !° In any event, 
when the presence of evangelical Presbyterians (about which more below) 
and evangelical Anglicans is taken into account, it is likely that most 
Protestants in the Maritimes and Newfoundland were evangelicals by 1820. 


EVANGELICALISM IN UPPER CANADA 


To find substantial numbers of evangelicals in the inland regions of Canada 
in this period, one must look beyond Lower Canada, which remained 
overwhelmingly Catholic despite Protestant conversion efforts and some 
Loyalist immigration to Upper Canada. At first the colonial authorities 
assumed that most of the Loyalists and late Loyalists arriving from the mid- 
1780s would be Anglicans. They took several steps to make the Church of 
England the established church and ensure its ascendancy in the colony. 
These measures included initially restricting the legal right to solemnize 


Protestant marriages to Anglican clergy, tasking the colonial government 
with the establishment of Anglican parishes, furnishing funds for Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel (SPG) missionaries and Anglıcan schools, 
and setting aside one-seventh of potential settlement lands as clergy 
reserves to pay for the maintenance of “the Protestant clergy”—-a phrase 
originally intended to include only ministers of the Church of England. The 
metropolitan and colonial authorities, especially the first lieutenant- 
governor, John Graves Simcoe (in office 1791-1796), saw Anglican 
establishment as necessary to make Upper Canada an orderly, hierarchical 
society, loyal to the crown and resistant to the blandishments of 
republicanism. The traumatic experience of American invasion in the War 
of 1812 reinforced these attitudes among the colonial elite. 

Most of the settlers who came to Upper Canada between 1783 and 1812 
were not, in fact, even nominal Anglicans, but rather a jumble of Protestants 
of various denominational, regional, and ethnic backgrounds. In a few cases 
whole communities were transplanted, like the German-speaking 
Pennsylvania Mennonites who collectively purchased a tract of land along 
the Grand River. More often, the Loyalist flight to Upper Canada created 
mixed settlements where old institutional patterns, including church life, 
were completely disrupted and could not be recreated. Nearly all of them 
were at least nominally Protestant, and typically they welcomed whatever 
preachers were willing to visit their remote settlements, irrespective of 
ordination status or denominational affiliation. 

In such a situation, the Anglicans were at a decided disadvantage. Reliant 
on government support and cumbersome authority structures, they only had 
one bishop for the enormous Diocese of Quebec (encompassing both Upper 
and Lower Canada) until 1839. At no point before 1812 did the SPG have 
more than seven clergy in Upper Canada—this in a population that reached 
80,000 by 1812. Between 1803 and 1812, there were no Anglican 


ordinations in the colony, a major disadvantage for a religious tradition 


heavily dependent on clerical oversight. !4 


Into the resulting vacuum stepped preachers representing the whole 
gamut of Protestantism, most of whom were zealous evangelicals. As early 
as 1788, evangelists unaffiliated with any denomination visited the Bay of 
Quinte, one of the primary areas of Loyalist settlement. One of the first 
missionaries authorized by an official religious body was Robert McDowall 
(1768-1841), sent in 1790 by the Albany classis of the Dutch Reformed 


Church in New York to the north shore of the St. Lawrence and Lake 
Ontario, where he organized several congregations. After obtaining further 
education in New York, he returned in 1798 and began itinerating mostly in 
the region between Belleville and Brockville. McDowall is a fitting 
example of the remarkable accomplishments and challenges faced by early 
evangelical itinerant preachers in Upper Canada. Traveling by foot or 
canoe, swimming rivers when necessary, and summoning audiences with a 
moose horn, McDowall in two years had organized six mission districts 
with 425 families. Over the course of his ministry he conducted at least 
1,638 baptisms across twenty-four townships, and during the busiest period 
was preaching six to nine times per week. By 1810, he had established 
fourteen churches and helped set up some of the first schools in the area. 
Unlike many missionaries to Upper Canada in this period, McDowall 


settled there permanently; in 1835, he even won a prize for having the best 


farm in his district.!? 


Although the denominational affiliation of settlers and missionaries in 
this early period of Upper Canadian history varied widely, the Methodists 
were among the earliest groups to establish a strong presence and quickly 
became the leading evangelical denomination in the colony. The arrival of 
Methodism in the colony in the form of committed lay advocates predated 
the arrival of the first authorized Methodist preacher William Losee (1757— 
1832), commissioned by Francis Asbury, bishop of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1789. Losee was joined in his efforts by resolute men 
like Hezekiah Calvin Wooster (1771-1798), known as “whispering 
Wooster” because he continued to preach through a worsening case of 
consumption that wore out his voice before it claimed his life at the age of 
twenty-seven.'° Between Losee’s arrival in Upper Canada at Cornwall in 
1790, and the outbreak of war in 1812, there were seventy-six such 


Methodist missionaries active in Upper Canada, most of whom were 


American-born. !’ 


Clearly, Methodists enjoyed a numerical advantage over their Anglican 
competitors, an advantage that reflected their relatively nimble 
organizational structures, rapid training and commissioning of preachers, 
and comparative abundance of zealous single young men eager to brave 
physical hardship and poor financial prospects in order to preach a message 
of saving faith to frontier settlements. Many of them came from humble 
backgrounds that connected them socially with their hearers and embraced 


revivalist methods—including camp meetings, emotional preaching, and 


vivid manifestations of spiritual travail and ecstasy.'® By 1812, the 
Methodists seem to have been the largest denomination in Upper Canada in 


terms of active participation, with combined membership and adherence 


rates somewhere around 15 percent of the population. !” 


The war of 1812-1814 involved much fighting in Upper Canada and 
several American incursions into the colony, including military occupations 
of Fort George (Niagara-on-the-Lake) and York (Toronto) in 1813. The war 
badly disrupted religious life in Upper Canada, particularly for the 
Methodists, since most of their preachers were Americans who were 
expelled when the war broke out. This fact, and their close ties more 
generally with the American church, left Methodists in Upper Canada 
dogged by charges of disloyalty for some time after the war—charges they 
vigorously contested. The war was also followed by tense jurisdictional 
disputes over the Canadas by the American and English Methodist bodies, 
not resolved until 1820. In the long run, however, these disruptions did not 
sink the prospects of Methodist in the colony. The withdrawal of so many 
American preachers necessitated the rise of a new generation of Canadian- 
born preachers, including Egerton Ryerson (1803-1882) who played a 
significant role in the subsequent history of Canadian Methodism and 
Upper Canada generally. Thus, over the longer term, the disruption of the 
War of 1812 showcased the versatility and local initiative that were 
strengths of Methodism in the colony. Despite the fact that the 
Presbyterians and Anglicans were bolstered by a flood of British 
immigration that quintupled the population between 1814 and 1842, the 
Methodists continued to grow mainly by conversion at a rate exceeding 
population growth, such that they could claim 19.7 percent of the colony’s 
people in 1842, not far behind either rival denomination (at 22.8 and 25.5 


percent, respectively).7° 

The early decades of Upper Canada also witnessed the growth of 
evangelicalism among the region’s Indigenous peoples. Some of these 
peoples were themselves recent settlers in the colony, including the Six 
Nations of the Haudenosaunee (Iroquois) who were granted lands along the 
Grand River in 1784, in recognition of their loyalty to the crown during the 
American Revolution, and the Delaware (Lunaapeew) who settled along the 
Thames River in 1792. The latter had converted to Pietism under the 
influence of Moravian missionaries, one of whom, David Zeisberger (1721- 


1808), accompanied them through several horrors and wanderings until 
they found permanent refuge in Upper Canada. Beginning in the 1820s, 
Methodists undertook missionary efforts among the Six Nations, the 
Mississaugas, and other Indigenous groups in various parts of the colony. 
Camp meetings were part of these efforts; a significant one in Ancaster, in 
1823, led to the conversion of two young people, Mary and Peter Jones, of 
mixed White and Mississauga parentage. The subsequent careers of 
Indigenous Methodist evangelists, such as Peter Jones (also known as 
Kahkewaquonaby [1802-1856]) and Shah-wun-dais (also known as John 
Sunday [c. 1795-1875]), again demonstrate the Methodist capacity to 


develop local leadership.7! The spread of evangelicalism among Indigenous 
peoples of the region was also part of a search for meaning among 
displaced groups facing a rapidly changing environment and lifestyle and 
might in part have reflected a widespread assumption that the adoption of 
Christianity would help them navigate an increasingly Europeanized world. 


CONTRASTS, CONTINUITIES, AND CONVERGENCES 


As the foregoing overview suggests, Protestants in Canada before 1840 
exhibited far-reaching differences of posture or emphasis that went beyond 
specific doctrinal disagreements. At least five such axes of tension can be 
distinguished: 


1. Order versus freedom. Should churches give free rein to spiritual impulses in belief, worship, 
and behavior, or prioritize uniform standards, decorum, and discipline? Was there a greater 
danger of “quenching the Spirit” (1 Thessalonians 5:19) or of failing to do things “decently 
and in order” (1 Corinthians 14:40)? 

2. Doctrine versus experience. How important was sound biblical understanding relative to 
heartfelt experience of the new birth and direct divine illumination? How much formal 
education, if any, was necessary before one could preach or hold authority? 

3. Clergy versus lay initiative. To what extent could laypeople experience and advance the faith, 
apart from the oversight of duly ordained clergy and authorities such as presbyteries and 
bishops? 

4. Hierarchical versus egalitarian view of social order. For church and society as a whole, did 
order depend on the “top-down” exercise of authority and deference to rank and status, or 
could it arise spontaneously from the “bottom-up” cooperation of equals? 

5. Church establishment versus free market. Should the state favor one or more churches? Or 
should each denomination be free to compete on a level playing field, with none enjoying any 
special advantages in law? 


Such divisions, of course, overlapped with denominational ones about 
polity, Calvinism versus Arminianism, and pedo- versus credobaptism. 
Although they can be distinguished, these issues were closely related to one 
another, and one’s position on some tended to determine one’s position on 
others. The first three tensions (order-doctrine-clerical leadership versus 
freedom-experience-lay leadership) in particular tended to work in tandem. 
As a result, Protestants tended to fall along a spectrum, corresponding 
somewhat to denominational divisions, especially in the earliest decades. As 
a general rule, Anglicans and Presbyterians gravitated to the first side of 
each opposition, while Methodists and Baptists leaned toward the second. 
This phenomenon has led historians to think in terms of two poles or camps 


of Protestant religion in Canada in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 


centuries.22 


The contrast between these two poles can be presented as a clash of ideal 
types if one focuses on particular prominent leaders from the period. In 
Upper Canada, the public confrontation between Anglican patriarch John 
Strachan and young Methodist Egerton Ryerson has consistently captured 
the imagination of historians. In a sermon at York in 1825, Strachan 
lambasted the proliferation of “uneducated itinerant preachers” in the 
colony, whom he portrayed as seized by “a zeal without knowledge, by 
which they are induced without any preparation to teach what they do not 
know, and which from pride they disdain to learn.” Ominously, such 
preachers were “almost universally from the republican states of America.” 
All of this, Strachan concluded, demonstrated the need for greater support 
from the government for the established church as a guarantor of order, 
sound doctrine, and loyalty to the Crown. When the sermon was printed, 
one of those itinerant preachers—the twenty-three-year-old Ryerson— 
responded with a published and similarly scathing rebuttal. Ryerson argued 
that church establishments were biblically unjustified and essentially 
Romanish, rejected the implied charge of disloyalty (pointedly noting his 
own family’s Loyalist heritage and recent service in the War of 1812), and 
emphasized the superiority of fervent gospel preaching to the drowsy 
services of the Anglicans.” A similar contrast of ideal types can be set up 
for the Maritimes, with Henry Alline an even clearer archetype than 
Ryerson of the zealous upstart revivalist, and Charles Inglis, first Anglican 
Bishop of Nova Scotia (in office 1787—1816) standing in for establishment, 
order, and hierarchy. When highlighting such contrasts, historians have 


tended to identify evangelicalism with the anti-establishment party of zeal 


and freedom and egalitarianism, often stressing its potentially radical 


political implications.** 


Oppositions can be overdrawn, however. To be sure, historians have not 
invented the gulf that yawned between the views of Strachan and Ryerson 
in 1825-1826, or between the Allinite New Lights and the Halifax religious 
establishment circa 1790. Nor should it be forgotten that marriage and 
business connections often mirrored denominational ones. But to focus too 
narrowly on the clash between these poles or identify evangelicalism 
exclusively with one pole is to risk caricaturing a complex religious 
landscape. There were not only two poles, but also a range of opinion that 
existed along most of the axes identified above. Though Alline cleaved to 
one end of the spectrum in each case, many evangelicals took less extreme 
positions. Among them were Alline’s Baptist successors, who steered the 
New Light movement toward greater church order, doctrinal stability, and 
education. Likewise, evangelical Presbyterians like James MacGregor 
(1759-1830) and Thomas McCulloch (1776-1843) in the Maritimes 
occupied a meditating position in most respects between Alline on the one 
hand and Inglis on the other. MacGregor, for example, was remarkably 
scrupulous about orderly worship, doctrine, and discipline even in the face 
of the practical obstacles of the settlement environment, and he was a 
tireless advocate of formal education. Yet he was at the same time a zealous 
traveling missionary to the scattered clergyless inhabitants of the colony, a 
preacher of repentance and faith in Christ for salvation, an opponent of the 
exclusive privileges of the Church of England, an abolitionist, and a 
stalwart supporter of several evangelical causes including the British and 
Foreign Bible Society and missions to the Jews and Burma (the latter a 
Baptist enterprise).”° 

Moreover, even the opposition between polar figures like Strachan and 
Ryerson was never total. Strachan’s and Inglis’s support for church 
establishment had its limits: Strachan opposed mandatory collection of 
Anglican tithes and Inglis disagreed with the exclusion of non-Anglicans 
from King’s College. Later, the resolution of the issues of marriage rights 
and clergy reserves in favor of the dissenters by 1840 heralded the 
elimination of church-state relations as a bone of contention. When 
Strachan and Ryerson unexpectedly found themselves sharing a coach ride 
from Kingston to Cobourg in the winter of 1842, the two men had a 


remarkably friendly conversation; Strachan even offered Ryerson advice on 


how to strengthen the finances of the Methodist college.*° But, even in the 
earlier decades, to divide Protestants into two warring camps rallying 
around the banners of “order” and “experience” exaggerates the importance 
of a distinction that was not absolute for people of the time. As Michael 
Gauvreau and Ollivier Hubert sagely note, “the polarizing of 
revivalism/popular/dynamic versus institutional church/elite/immobility 
posits an antithesis that simply may not have been lived by people in the 
past ... unlike historians, contemporaries rarely made a choice between 
spontaneous enthusiasm and institutional control.” 

If the historical focus is broadened to take these mitigating factors into 
account, it becomes clear that, apart from a few small groups, Protestants of 
all stripes, throughout what is now Canada before1820, were united in their 
avowed commitment to the core doctrinal heritage of the Reformation, 
stressing the supreme authority of Scripture, Christ’s atoning blood shed on 
the cross, and the offer of salvation by grace through faith. If they wanted a 
flock, in most locales, clergy were forced by the realities of settler society 
to engage in strenuous efforts for the evangelism of nominal Protestants, 
whether or not they used the language of revivalism. There were real and 
sometimes serious differences concerning the nature of conversion and the 
appropriateness of different methods of revival, to be sure, as well as over 
the other points of tension identified earlier. Nevertheless, just as historians 
should be careful not to draw too sharp a distinction between 
evangelicalism and earlier activist orthodox Protestant movements like 
Puritanism, so, too, it is best not to draw too hard a line between 
evangelicals and non-evangelicals within the ambit of early Canadian 
Protestantism.”® To keep things in perspective it is essential to recognize the 
substantial areas of agreement among practically all Protestants in British 
North America in this period. As heated and as consequential as the 
divisions could be, they were not nearly as deep as the chasm that opened 
up between conservative and liberal Protestantism after the rise of the latter 
in the late nineteenth century. Disagreements over polity, evangelistic 
techniques, church-state relations, and the education of clergy in this era 
were simply less fundamental than the rifts over the miraculous claims of 
Christianity, the trustworthiness of Scripture, and the centrality of eternal 
salvation through the shed blood of Christ that emerged two or three 
generations later. 


It was not only the resolution of most church-state questions and a 
common commitment to orthodox Protestantism that reduced the distance 
between Protestant groups over time, but also the channeling of the more 
radical evangelical impulses into disciplined institutional structures. Some 
historians have seen the increasing role of order, structure, respectability, 
and education as a sort of falling away from evangelicalism’s original 
ecstatic revolutionary potential, leading to an (implicitly lamentable) shift 


toward political and social conservatism.”” By contrast, others have seen the 
disciplining of evangelicalism as necessary for the long-term institutional 


sustainability and intergenerational transmission of what would otherwise 


have been the “very transitory” phenomenon of revival.°? On this reading, 


the institutionalization of radical Upper Canadian and Maritime 
evangelicalism after the first generation of itinerants was not a betrayal, but 
rather the key to successful perpetuation of the evangelical spirit. Goodwin 
thus argues of Maritime Baptists, “These preachers had not poured water on 
the flames of eighteenth-century evangelical religion with organization and 


formalization but rather had placed the fire in hundreds of fireplaces 


throughout Maritime Canada.”?! 


Both views tend to take the late eighteenth-century revivals as their 
baseline, but such an analytical frame risks forgetting that the settlers who 
arrived in the Maritimes after 1760 and in Upper Canada after 1783 were 
not spiritual blank slates. In most cases, they came bearing convictions and 
instincts that were the culmination of generations of Protestant catechetical 
and liturgical formation, whether in America or Britain. To the extent that 
there was something of a religious blank slate in the early settlement 
communities, it was on the level of organized church activity, which created 
an opportunity for evangelical movements that could supply the missing 
preachers and services to tap into settlers’ preexisting openness (however 
tentative in some cases) to the authority of the Bible, the centrality of the 
Cross, the reality of sin, and the need for salvation. Alongside Goodwin’s 
fireplace metaphor, we might therefore consider one drawn from the 
pioneer farming experience in Upper Canada: just as the first farms cleared 
from the forest produced bumper crops due to centuries of accumulated 
humus, which had bestowed immense fertility to soil untouched by the 
plow, so, too, the first evangelical preachers found a ready harvest prepared 
by centuries of Christian instruction but not yet reaped by organized church 
activity. As the decades rolled on, however, both the frontier farmer and the 


frontier preacher needed to turn to self-sustaining systems in order to 
maintain the first flush of growth—the careful stewardship of fertility in the 
one case and formalized habits of discipline, cooperation, and education in 
the other. 


CANADIAN EVANGELICALISM AND THE “AGE OF MOBILIZATION” 


After recognizing that early Canadian Protestantism existed along a 
continuum rather than in two exclusive camps and that the main Protestant 
groups were converging toward an evangelical consensus, the fact remains 
that the more radical evangelical movements experienced remarkable 
successes compared to other Protestant churches in the era. The 
achievement of the New Lights and their Baptist successors in winning over 
a substantial portion of the population in the Maritimes, and the parallel 
achievement of the Methodists in Upper Canada, cannot be denied. The fact 
that most Presbyterians and even many Anglicans in Canada came to adopt 
much of the voluntaristic self-conception, and many of the tactics, of the 
radical evangelicals for themselves as the nineteenth century wore on is 
another testament to the magnitude of their success. These achievements are 
particularly impressive given that both the Methodists and the Baptists 
started from a position of having essentially no clergy or established 
organization in either region at the outset, that new immigrants after 1800 
were mostly adherents of the established churches of the British Isles, that 
almost all the Methodist pastors in Upper Canada had to leave in 1812, and 
that the Church of England enjoyed the explicit legal, moral, and financial 
support of governments into the 1830s. 

What explains the success of the radical evangelical groups against such 
odds? As is ever the case in dealing with large-scale historical phenomena, 
the complexity of historical causation, irreducible role of human decision, 
and involvement of factors inaccessible to scholarly inquiry make it unwise 
to attempt an exhaustive explanation. Nevertheless, collective human 
behavior exhibits patterns, and it is usually possible to identify at least some 
of the factors that made certain patterns more or less likely under certain 
circumstances. In recent decades scholarly observers of some of the major 
religious shifts in North Atlantic societies have advanced overlapping 


interpretations of particular dynamics that help make sense of the 
evangelical tidal wave that swept the northern British colonies after 1760. 

Roger Finke and Rodney Stark, observing the rise of the “upstart sects” 
of the Baptists and Methodists in the United States in roughly the same 
period, argue that the emergence of a competitive free market in religion 
favored the success of groups independent of the state, based on the 
voluntary principle, innovative in their methods, led by clergy dependent on 
willing contributions, and committed to a theology of otherworldly 
salvation.”” Samuel Nelson and Philip Gorski have married this religious 
economies approach with other schools of thought to provide a comparative 
explanation of divergences in patterns of religious belonging between 
Europe and America from the eighteenth century to the 1960s. They argue 
that large-scale migration, industrialization, and urbanization disrupted the 
older, parish-based system of Christian organization that fused religious, 
political, and economic structures on a territorial basis. The successful 
reproduction of adherence to Christianity on a popular level in any given 
society therefore depended on the availability and effectiveness of “de- 
parochialized” religious structures, themselves usually developed in 
colonial environments where it was necessary to transgress geographical 
and cultural boundaries and where state support was uncertain or absent. 
Methodism and evangelical movements in older Protestant bodies took their 
cue from the colonial missionary experience and thrived wherever the 
parochial model was weakly established or disrupted.” > Another interpretive 
framework is provided by Charles Taylor, who identifies the emergence of a 
new religious epoch in North Atlantic societies around the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, which he calls the “Age of Mobilization.” In contrast to 
the preceding era (the “ancien régime”) in the Age of Mobilization 
religious, social and political order were not seen as inherited, communal 
“givens” embedded in a cosmic order that reflected the divine, but rather 
needed to be “mobilized into existence” in order to realize God’s plan. 
Evangelicalism was the foremost manifestation of this shift in English- 
speaking lands, and it succeeded in fostering and expressing the religious 
devotion of non-elite groups who might otherwise have been alienated from 
Christianity.*4 

These frameworks help make sense of developments in Canada between 
1760 and 1820. As recently and somewhat hastily established settler 
societies, neither the Maritimes nor Upper Canada ever really had a 


functioning ancién regime (in Taylor’s sense); both began life already thrust 
into the Age of Mobilization. Likewise, the parish-based system of religious 
organization did not survive the experience of migration and resettlement, 
despite the best efforts of the Anglican bishops and the governing 
authorities. And a competitive environment of religious freedom quickly 
emerged in these colonies, despite legal favoritism for the established 
church. 

Under such conditions, the supposed advantages of Anglican 
establishment actually exacerbated the Church of England’s handicap as the 
Protestant group most closely tied to the parochial model and the mentality 
of the ancien régime. The SPG and the clergy reserves never provided 
sufficient funds to meet the requests of the bishops for missionaries and 
educational institutions, while offering enough money to discourage 
voluntary giving by the laity and sustain a habit of reliance on state support. 
Government funding also came with interference and restrictions that 
delayed important organizational changes like the division of the Diocese of 
Quebec. To make matters worse, the church’s leaders consistently 
overestimated the level of Anglican loyalty among the population, which 
combined with government financial support to dampen any evangelistic 
impulse. Hence, despite their apparent favorable legal and financial position 
and presumptive claim to a large share of incoming migrants, the Anglicans 
failed to garner the allegiance of the majority of the population. 

The Methodists in Upper Canada and the New Lights/Baptists in the 
Maritimes, by contrast, were exceedingly well-suited to capitalize on a 
situation that combined a high level of potential religious demand with an 
almost total disruption of traditional religious structures. They had no 
expectation of government support, financial or otherwise. Initially they 
were almost entirely unconstrained by territorial boundaries. Their itinerant 
preachers possessed ample zeal but required minimal pay and education to 


be effective and could be deployed rapidly to remote areas.” It was also 
relatively easy for these groups to recruit lay and clerical leadership from 
among the settlers. Finally, the operating assumption of the Maritime 


Baptists and Upper Canadian Methodists was that irreligion was the norm 


among the settler population, necessitating evangelism and conversion.°° 


As discussed above, the ability of the Baptists to root themselves in the 
soil of the Allinite revival, and the timidity and inflexibility of the 
Methodist organization in the Maritimes, goes a long way to explain why 


the Baptists, and not the Methodists, became the leading evangelical group 
in the lower colonies. In Upper Canada, the fact that Methodists dominated 
the evangelical movement probably reflects the slow start and particular 
problems of the Baptist churches in that colony, which allowed the 
Methodists to use their camp meetings and circuit system to establish an 


early lead in the potential evangelical market.*’ Neither case poses a 
problem for the argument advanced here, in that it was still radical 
evangelical groups with the features identified above that were best able to 
capitalize on the frontier situation in both colonies. This argument can also 
account for the rapid spread of lay-led Methodism in Newfoundland at the 
expense of the Anglicans and Catholics, as well as the paucity of 
evangelical success in Lower Canada, where there was relatively little 
disruption of the parochial system. Among Maritime Presbyterians, too, the 
greatest missionary vigor came from the more voluntaristic seceding 
branches of the tradition, represented by evangelicals like James 


MacGregor.” In sum, the de-parochialized, voluntaristic approach of the 
evangelicals was well-suited for a disrupted population in a competitive 
religious environment and helped make evangelicalism the quintessential 
Canadian religious movement of the Age of Mobilization. 
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CHAPTER 12 


MICHAELA. G. HAYKIN 


WHAT must rank as one of the most interesting breakfast parties in the 
history of Christianity took place at the home of Selina Hastings, the 
Countess of Huntingdon, in either the fall of 1750 or 1751, when a number 
of leading Anglican Evangelicals—John Wesley, William Romaine, George 
Whitefield, and James Hervey—breakfasted with the Moravian John 
Cennick; William Cudworth, an antinomian Independent; and two 
Particular Baptist London pastors, Andrew Gifford (1700-1784) and John 
Gill (1697-1771).! Given the tangible tensions between some of these 
evangelical leaders, a transcript of their breakfast dialogue would indeed be 
fascinating. Wesley, for instance, had an extremely dim view of Particular 
Baptists. As he stated publicly on one occasion: “When a sinner is just 
awakened to see his state as a sinner, the people called Anabaptists [1.e., 
Baptists], begin to trouble him about outward forms and modes of worship, 
and that of baptism; but they had better cut his throat, for it is sending ... 
him to hell and perdition.”” His brother Charles could be just as biting in his 
criticism of the Particular Baptists. In a journal entry for October 30, 1756, 
he minced no words when he described the Baptists as “a carnal cavilling, 
contentious sect, always watching to steal away our [i.e., Methodist] 
children, and make them as dead as themselves.” Lest one put this 
animosity down to the profound theological divide between the Arminian 
Wesley brothers and John Gill the High Calvinist,* the Welsh Calvinist 
Howel Harris was also critical of the Baptists, when, lumping them together 
with other orthodox Dissenters in the British Isles, he compared them to his 
good friend George Whitefield: “Whilst they are in their warm rooms, he 
ventures his life for God.” Yet, at the close of the long eighteenth century, 
the Scottish Presbyterian Thomas Chalmers had a totally different take on 
this Baptist community. In the closing comments of one of his lectures on 


the Pauline letter to the Romans, Chalmers was effusive in his lauding of 
the Particular Baptists: 


Let it never be forgotten of the Particular Baptists of England ... that they have originated among 
the greatest of all missionary enterprises; that they have enriched the Christian literature of our 
country with authorship of the most exalted piety as well as of the first talent and the first 
eloquence; that they have waged a very noble and successful war with the hydra of 
Antinomianism; that perhaps there is not a more intellectual community of ministers in our island, 
or who have put forth to their number a greater amount of mental power and mental activity in the 
defence and illustration of our common faith; and, what is better than all the triumphs of genius or 
understanding, who, by their zeal and fidelity and pastoral labour among the congregations which 
they have reared, have done more to swell the lists of genuine discipleship in the walks of private 


society—and thus both to uphold and to extend the living Christianity of our nation.® 


These quotations bear witness to what amounts to a remarkable 
transformation of this Christian community during the long eighteenth 
century, in which the Particular Baptist churches went from a state 


tantamount to terminal decline to one of revival.’ 


“A PERFECT DUNGHILL IN SOCIETY” 


Prior to the eighteenth century, the Particular Baptists had experienced close 
to thirty years of intense, though intermittent, state persecution and mob 
harassment, along with others who had refused to conform to the rites and 
doctrine of the Church of England, such as the Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Quakers. The legal justification for this persecution, appropriately 


described by W. R. Ward as “a sort of White Terror,” lay in the Clarendon 
Code, which had been passed in the 1660s and early 1670s under Charles II. 
Among other things, this legislation made it illegal for worship or 
evangelism to be carried on outside of the bounds of the Church of 
England. William III’s accession in 1688 radically changed this situation, 
for the year following his coup d’état Parliament passed the Act of 
Toleration, which provided a distinct measure of religious freedom for the 
Dissenters by suspending key elements of the penal legislation of the 
Clarendon Code. They were now legally free to have their own forms of 
worship if they registered their meeting houses and their ministers took an 
oath of loyalty to the crown. At the same time, the power of the Church of 
England to hamper or interfere with Dissenting congregations was 


significantly diminished.? Many of the Particular Baptists who witnessed 


this dawn of religious freedom took it to be an adumbration of a time of 
flourishing. For the London pastor-theologian Benjamin Keach (1640- 
1704), toleration “opened a great door for the gospel and sent us blessed 
harvest weather.”!° These hopeful promises of future blessing were not to 
be realized, however. After a degree of vitality during the reigns of William 
II, Mary U, and Anne, the Particular Baptists entered a period of 
precipitous decline. 

For the first couple of decades of this era the main source of statistical 
evidence is a list of Nonconformist congregations largely drawn up between 
the years 1715 and 1718 by John Evans, the minister of Hand Alley 
Presbyterian Church in London. Evans was the secretary of the Committee 
of the Three Denominations, which had been set up in 1702 to safeguard the 
interests of the Presbyterians, the Independents and the Particular Baptists 
from Anglican designs at the time of the enthronement of Queen Anne. In 
1715, this committee decided to make a detailed and comprehensive survey 
of Nonconformist strength in England and Wales. Correspondents in each 
county of England and Wales were secured, and they were asked to provide 
the location of every Nonconformist congregation in their respective 
counties, along with the names of its preachers, the number of hearers and 
their social status, and the political strength of the congregation. While the 
list 1s reasonably accurate with regard to Presbyterian and Independent 
congregations, research by the English Baptist historian W. T. Whitley 
turned up a number of Particular Baptist congregations not on the Evans 
list. On the basis of this list and his own research, Whitley estimated that 
there were roughly 220 Particular Baptist congregations in England and 
Wales around the years 75-1718.” 

For the determination of Particular Baptist numbers a half-century later, a 
survey of fellow Baptist ministers in 1753 by John Collett Ryland (1723— 
1792), at the time pastor of the Particular Baptist church in Warwick, is 
especially helpful. Like the Evans list, Ryland’s survey is somewhat 
incomplete. However, an analysis of this survey has provided some 
additions to Ryland’s figures and indicates that, in the early 1750s, the 
number of Particular Baptist congregations had dropped to around 150 with 
about 10,000 congregants.!* From the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
therefore, there had been a decrease in the number of congregations by 
approximately one-third. While these figures are only estimates, they do 
reveal a pattern of serious decline in the Particular Baptist community 


during the early decades of the century. The prominent pastor-theologian 
Andrew Fuller (1754-1815) summed up the situation in his own inimitable 
style when he declared: “Had matters gone on but for a few years, the 


Baptists would have become a perfect dunghill in society.” 


“A GARDEN ENCLOSED” 


One reason for this declension was the High Calvinism of such influential 
Baptist theologians as John Gill (1697-1771) and John Brine (1703-1765), 
both of whom pastored congregations in London. Writing in 1816, for 
example, John Ryland, Jr. (1753-1825), the pastor of Broadmead Church, 
Bristol and the principal of Bristol Baptist Academy, stated that through the 
influence of both Gill and Brine the opinion “spread pretty much among 
ministers of the Baptist denomination” that it is “not the duty of the 
unregenerate to believe in Christ.” As a result Baptist preachers “were too 
much restrained from imitating our Lord and his apostles, in calling on 


sinners to ‘repent and believe the gospel’.”!*? Notwithstanding recent 


attempts to minimize the deleterious impact of High Calvinism,'* there is 
solid evidence that there were far too many preachers like John Eve (d. 
1782). Originally a sieve-maker from Chesterton, near Cambridge, Eve was 
ordained pastor of the Baptist church in Soham, a small village about 
twelve miles north-east of Cambridge, in 1752, and he ministered in this 
market town until his resignation in 1771. Fuller, who grew up under his 
ministry, once remarked that Eve was a High Calvinist, “or tinged with 
false Calvinism” and “had little or nothing to say to the unconverted.”!> 
One particularly prickly High Calvinist was John Johnson (1706-1791), 
pastor of Byrom Street Baptist Church, Liverpool. Everything he touched 
was “soon seething with controversy,” and, not surprisingly, within a few 
years of his call to this church in 1741, the congregation had split over his 
theological eccentricities.'° A variety of pamphlets and books spread far 
and wide his convictions about such things as the preexistence of Christ’s 
human soul and the fact that God has never issued a decree to permit the 
presence of sin in the world. Andrew Fuller testified to the force of 
Johnson’s speculations and peculiar opinions when he stated that there was 
“something imposing in his manner” of writing, “by which a young and 


inexperienced reader is apt to be carried away.”*! Johnson’s teaching 
proved to be divisive indeed, splitting a number of northern Baptist causes 
and giving birth to the Johnsonian Baptists, who stood aloof from 
fellowship with other Particular Baptists. 

The doctrinal idiosyncrasy of High Calvinism, however, cannot be 
considered the sole or leading reason for the diminution of the Baptist 
cause. While the Act of Toleration had permitted freedom of worship, it did 
not give the Baptists, or other Dissenters, full civil rights. Various aspects of 
the penal legislation of the Clarendon Code remained in force, in particular, 
the fact that Dissenters could not receive a university degree from either 
Oxford or Cambridge and could not hold public office. By and large the 
Baptists accepted these restrictions placed on them and, for much of the 
eighteenth century, limited their horizons to the maintenance of 
congregational life. In order to preserve their distinctive Christian witness 
and mode of worship, they closed ranks and delighted in describing 
themselves as “a garden enclosed” (Cant 4:12). In the words of John Gill, 
the local church as an enclosed garden is protected and “encompassed with 
the power of God, as a wall about it” and 1s “so closely surrounded, that it is 
not to be seen nor known by the world; and indeed is not accessible to any 
but believers in Christ.”!’ Gill’s language here well reflects the inward- 
looking attitudes of many Particular Baptists during the early years of the 
eighteenth century, when they were largely content to enjoy the fruits of 
toleration and rest secure behind the walls of their meeting-houses. 

The geographical location of many Baptist churches was a further source 
of weakness during this period. The congregations were established in small 
market towns and villages. Contact between them was especially difficult 
during the winter and bad weather, when poorly maintained roads became 


well-nigh impassable.!® Not only was communication between the churches 
hindered because of their rural location, but so was their working together 
in such joint endeavors as evangelism and church-planting. The stress in 
Baptist circles on the autonomy of the local church further exacerbated this 
problem. Each local church considered itself autonomous, recognizing no 
authority beyond the congregation and the Scriptures, the sole rule of its 
faith and practice. The Second London Confession of Faith (1677/1688), 
endorsed by the first national assembly of Particular Baptist churches in 
1689, expressed this conviction when it stated that Christ has vested in each 
individual congregation “all that power and authority, which is in any way 


needful for their carrying on that order in worship and discipline, which he 


hath instituted for them to observe.”!? Nor did many of the meeting houses 
have an immediate aesthetic appeal. Generally square or rectangular 
structures with a long wall façade, some of them had even been barns, such 


as the sixteenth-century barn acquired by the Baptists in Great Warford, 


Cheshire, for use as a meeting-house in 1712.”° One critic of the Baptists 


and their fellow Dissenters in the early nineteenth century could actually 
describe their faith as “the religion of barns”!?! 

During the eighteenth century, moreover, there was no overarching 
denominational structure linking together the various Particular Baptist 
churches. Annual national assemblies had ceased to meet beyond the 1690s. 
The regional associations of churches which did exist were of varying 
degrees of robustness. The Western Association, for example, which had its 
nerve center in Bristol and which comprised Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, met continuously through the eighteenth 
century, whereas the Yorkshire and Lancashire Association, beginning in 
1719, was moribund by the 1730s and would only have regular meetings 
again after 1786. There was no association of churches in the capital, only a 
board of ministers known as the London Baptist Board. In the words of 
Deryck W. Lovegrove, “The very strength of independency, the internal 
cohesion of the gathered church, became its weakness as geographical 


remoteness conspired with autonomy and lack of common purpose to foster 


numerical decline.”22 


John Gill was convinced that pastors should be “exempt from all worldly 
business and employment,” since the ministry is “sufficient to engross all a 
man’s time and thoughts.”° Yet most Particular Baptist pastors in this era 
were co-vocational by necessity, and this hindered the effectiveness of some 
of these pastors. As Faith and Brian Bowers have noted, “Few eighteenth- 


century ministers received an adequate income from church alone.”** For 
instance, the leading Baptist pastor in Southwark, London, at the beginning 
of the long eighteenth century was James Jones. He had trained as a tailor, 
but in Baptist tradition he has been known as the “coffee-man in 
Southwark.” He was so named due to his ownership of a coffeehouse in the 
parish of St. Olave, Southwark, from which he sought to lead his 


congregation and to plant others in the 1670s and 1680s.*° Further north, in 
Liverpool, the oldest Particular Baptist congregation had been formed in the 


first decade of the eighteenth century but struggled financially for a good 
number of decades. In 1714, the church called Peter Davenport, a 
tobacconist, as its pastor. He was succeeded by John Sedgefield, who soon 
left to take up farming because the congregation could not support him 
financially. By 1730, the congregation was meeting on Byrom Street, and 
John Turner (d. 1741), an apothecary, was its pastor. Occasionally people 
would turn up on Sunday mornings seeking medical aid, and Turner would 
have to ask the congregation to sing and pray while he went to help his 
patients and then return to lead worship! When Turner died in 1741, the 
financially feeble congregation of twenty or so members called John 


Johnson, the theological eccentric noted above, and he, too, had to 


supplement his meagre salary by engaging in business.”® 


The Baptist distinctive of believer’s baptism also at times proved to be a 
hindrance to growth. Henry Phillips (1719-1789), who had come to faith in 
Christ under the preaching of his fellow Welshman Howel Harris, expressed 
the sentiments of his fellow Particular Baptists when he stated that the 
ordinance of baptism is “the door into the church, a sign that one is born 
again, and brought out of darkness, ignorance and unbelief unto God’s 
marvelous light, ... and those who actually profess repentance towards 
God, faith in Xt. [Christ] & obedience to his commands are the only proper 
subjects of this ordinance.””’ Since few Baptist churches in this era 
possessed an indoor baptistery, baptism was usually done outdoors in a 
pond, stream, or river where all and sundry could come and watch. The 
Baptists were thus provided with excellent opportunities to bear witness to 
their distinct convictions and their commitment to Christ. Andrew Fuller 
thus observed that public baptisms had sometimes been a vehicle for 
impressing on many individuals “their first convictions of the reality of 
religion.””® Fuller later penned one of the finest discussions of the meaning 
of believer’s baptism in this era, The Practical Uses of Christian Baptism, 
which was issued as a circular letter by the Northamptonshire Association 
in 1802. The original design of believer’s baptism, Fuller observed, was to 
be “the boundary of visible Christianity,” the line of distinction between 
“the kingdom of Christ and the kingdom of Satan.” Where the original 
design of this distinguishing ordinance is ignored and “persons admitted to 
baptism without any profession of personal religion, or upon the profession 
of others on their behalf,” then “the church will be no longer a garden 
enclosed, but an open wilderness, where every beast of prey can range at 


large.””” Fuller was convinced that baptism “contains a sign of the way in 
which we must be saved. Sin is washed away in baptism in the same sense 
as Christ’s flesh is eaten, and his blood drank, in the Lord’s supper: the sign, 
when rightly used leads to the thing signified.”°° Baptism is thus a means of 
confirming saving faith. 

Open-air baptisms, though, proved to be a double-edged sword for the 
Particular Baptists, for the public nature of the rite exposed them to ridicule 
and censure. As James Butterworth (1731-1806) stated at a baptismal 
service in Birmingham in 1774: “Baptism is a thing so universally despised, 
that few can submit to it, without apparent danger to their temporal interest; 
either from relations, friends, masters, or others with whom they have 
worldly connections.” Butterworth did not help his cause when he also 


insisted that “Jesus Christ was a Baptist, yea, the head of the Baptist church, 


and all his apostles were Baptists.”*! A couple of days after Fuller had been 


baptized, in the spring of 1770, he met a group of young men while he was 
riding through the fields near his home in Soham. “One of them,” he later 
recorded, “called after me, in very abusive language, and cursed me for 
having been ‘dipped.’ ”?? In 1778, Joseph Jenkins (1743-1819), who served 
as the pastor of Baptist causes in Wrexham and in London, had to refute a 
series of unfounded charges against the Baptists, including the assertions 
that they conducted baptisms in the nude; that they baptized “women 


appareled in a single garment,” namely, only a shirt; and that they even 


immersed women in the final stages of pregnancy.” 3 


“ AN ADMIRABLE PREACHER, SIMPLE, SAVOURY, WEIGHTY” 


The declension that the Particular Baptist community experienced from the 
1720s to the 1770s thus cannot be reduced to a single doctrinal cause— 
namely, High Calvinism—as has frequently been done. At the same time, 
however, there were significant instances of vitality and growth. The 
vigorous preaching of Robert Robinson (1735-1790), a convert of George 
Whitefield, helped to transform St. Andrew’s Baptist Church, Cambridge, 
from a struggling work with only thirty-four members when he went there 
as its pastor in 1759 to the situation in 1775, when it had one hundred and 
twenty members and a regular attendance of up to eight hundred. 
Encouraged by the example of Whitefield and acting on the advice of John 


Berridge, the evangelical vicar of the village of Everton, Robinson also 
became involved in itinerant preaching in neighboring towns and villages. 
By the mid-1770s, the Baptist preacher was regularly giving lectures on 
Christianity in thirteen villages within ten miles of Cambridge to around 


2,300 hearers.*4 In London Andrew Gifford—the other Particular Baptist 
besides Gill at Selina Hastings’s noteworthy breakfast party—had an 
extremely fruitful ministry as pastor of Eagle Street Baptist Church. Some 
six hundred people were converted under his preaching, and eleven men 
were sent into the pastorate from the congregation prior to his death. He 


was a friend of both Whitefield and Howel Harris and, on at least one 


occasion, had John Wesley to dinner.” 


Anne Dutton (1692-1765), often mislabeled a High Calvinist, was also 
an important link to the evangelical revivals. Among her numerous 
correspondents were Howel Harris, the redoubtable Selina Hastings, and 


George Whitefield.’ Harris was convinced that the Lord had entrusted her 


“with a talent of writing for him.”’’ When William Seward, an early 
Methodist preacher who was killed by a mob in Wales, read a letter she had 
written to him in May 1739, he found it “full of such comforts and direct 
answers to what I had been writing that it filled my eyes with tears of 
joy.” 8 And Whitefield, who helped promote and publish Dutton’s writings, 
once said after a meeting with her: “her conversation is as weighty as her 


letters.” By 1740, she had written seven books. Another fourteen followed 


between 1741 and 1743, and fourteen more by 1750.° And there were yet 
more, for she continued to write up until her death in 1765. She was clearly 
the most prolific female Particular Baptist author of the eighteenth century. 
Her eucharistic treatise Thoughts on the Lords Supper (1748) reveals 
eighteenth-century Particular Baptist piety at its best—Christ-centered and 
robustly crucicentric. “Not a dram of new covenant-favour,” she wrote, 
“was to flow to the heirs of promise, but thro’ the death of Jesus.” As she 
went on to exclaim: “O what a wondrous draught, what a life-giving 
draught, in his own most precious blood, doth God our Saviour, the Lord 
our lover, give to dying sinners, to his beloved ones in this glorious 
ordinance.”*! So highly did she prize the Lord’s Supper as a means of grace 
that she declared that the celebration of the Lord’s Supper “admits” 
believers “into the nearest approach to his [i.e., Christ’s] glorious self, that 
we can make in an ordinance-way on the earth, on this side the presence of 


his glory in heaven.” Most of her Particular Baptist contemporaries would 
have been astonished by this assertion, for they regarded preaching as the 
central element in their worship. 

Most significantly, Roger Hayden has shown that the Western 
Association and its seminary, Bristol Baptist Academy—the sole institution 
in England for training Particular Baptist ministers until the turn of the 
nineteenth century—were vehicles of spiritual vibrancy.” One of the most 
illustrious graduates of the Academy was Benjamin Beddome (1718-1795), 
who pastored in Bourton-on-the-Water for fifty-five years.** Significant for 
the shape of his future ministry was a local revival that took place in this 
Cotswold village under his ministry in the early months of 1741. Around 


forty individuals were converted, including John Collett Ryland.*° It may 
well have been this taste of revival that made Beddome a cordial friend to 
those who were involved in the evangelical revivals of the mid-eighteenth 


century, men like George Whitefield and the Mohegan Indian preacher 


Samson Occom,*° and gave him an ongoing passion to read of spiritual 


awakenings throughout the transatlantic Anglophone world. Within a year 
of the Bourton awakening, for instance, Beddome had purchased, and 
presumably read, a copy of Jonathan Edwards’s The Distinguishing Marks 
of a Work of the Spirit of God (1741).*’ The next ten years of Beddome’s 
ministry saw great numerical growth in the membership of the church. 
Between 1740 and 1750, the church membership more than doubled. By 


1751, it stood at 180.*° Describing the state of the church members in 1750, 
Beddome rejoiced that “my labours have been, and are still, in a measure, 


blest unto them, above a hundred having been added since my first coming 


amongst them.” 


Central to this growth was Beddome’s giftedness in preaching. When the 
evangelical Anglican John Newton heard the Bourton pastor preach in 
August 1776, he noted that Beddome “is an admirable preacher, simple, 
savoury, weighty.” This was not the first time that Newton had heard 
Beddome preach. The previous June, listening to Beddome speak on 2 
Corinthians 1:24, Newton later recorded in his diary that the sermon “gave 
me a pleasure I seldom find in hearing. It was an excellent discourse 
indeed.”50 

What is noteworthy about all of these instances of spiritual vitality are 
the links to individuals involved in the evangelical revivals of the mid- 


eighteenth century. Nigel Yates has posited that without the influence of 
these revivals, “it is likely that ‘old dissent’ would have been in terminal 


decline by 1815.”! Particular Baptist leaders like Gill and his fellow 
Londoner Benjamin Wallin (1711-1782), pastor of Maze Pond Baptist 
Church, were desirous of revival but equally insistent that as long as there 
was a neglect of believer’s baptism and the principles of congregational 
church government, any attempt to revive the churches of Christ was 
essentially deficient. As Wallin explained, 


[T]hey who neglect these divine institutions on a pretence that inward and spiritual devotion is all 
God requires, are under a plain delusion, since this is contrary to the example of the Lord, as well 
as to express exhortations in Scripture.... More is required in gospel-worship than barely to hear 
the Word in the assemblies of the faithful.... We learn from the New Testament that they who 
received the Word, were soon baptized and joined the disciples, who in every place were with one 
consent united in a church-state, and communed together under their several officers in the 


ordinances of the Lord.*2 


Genuine desire for communion with God is inseparably linked, in Wallin’s 
mind, to a zeal for the preservation and consolidation of proper church 
order, which includes submission to believer’s baptism. Little wonder then 
that Wallin, like many of his Particular Baptist contemporaries, was 
intensely critical of the Evangelical Revival, where the emphasis lay not so 
much on convictions regarding church government and the proper subjects 
of baptism as on the vigorous proclamation of such essential truths as 
salvation by grace alone and the new birth. William Herbert (1697-1745), a 
Welsh Baptist pastor and a friend of Howel Harris, thus remonstrated with 
the latter for staying in the Church of England. In a letter that he wrote to 
Harris in January of 1737, Herbert compared the Church of England to a 
pub “which is open to all comers” and to a “common field where every 
noisesome beast may come.” Did not Harris realize, Herbert asked his 
friend, that the Scripture—and he has in mind Cant 4:12, of course— 
describes the church as “a garden inclosed, a spring shut up, a fountain 
sealed,” in other words, a body of believers “separate from the prophane 


world???” 


“THE ARMIES OF THE LAMB” 


The downward trend of the Calvinistic Baptist community during the first 
half of the eighteenth century was reversed during the second half as this 
community underwent a profound revitalization. The causes for this 
revitalization are as various as the factors instrumental in the earlier decline. 
W. R. Ward has argued that an optimistic eschatology lay at the heart of this 
revitalization,” whereas L. G. Champion maintains that it was primarily the 
rediscovery of an evangelical Calvinism, best personified in the theology of 
Fuller, which led to a renewed vision for evangelism and the creation of 


organizations to fulfill this vision.” Lovegrove, however, has demonstrated 
that this latter change of theological perspective was only one aspect of a 
broader transformation of attitude: Baptists, along with other Dissenters, 


“became expansionist, outward looking and welcoming, turning away from 


[their] earlier exclusivity.” 


The circle of friends around Andrew Fuller, for example, purposely 
cultivated friendships with Anglican evangelicals like Thomas Scott, John 
Newton, and John Berridge. As John Ryland told his good friend John 
Sutcliff (1752-1814), the pastor of the Baptist church in Olney, 
Buckinghamshire, it was the better part of wisdom “as well as the duty of 
the Dissenters to be friendly with the orthodox [i.e., Calvinistic] 
Methodists.” And they read the works of Jonathan Edwards and his New 
Divinity followers avidly, though never uncritically. Fuller informed 
Timothy Dwight, Edwards’s grandson, during the latter’s tenure as the 


President of Yale College, “the writings of your grandfather, President 


Edwards, and of your uncle, the late Dr. Edwards, have been food to me.”>/ 


The reading of Jonathan Edwards’s An Humble Attempt to Promote 
Explicit Agreement and Visible Union of Gods People in Extraordinary 
Prayer, For the Revival of Religion and the Advancement of Christ’ 
Kingdom on Earth (1748) in the spring of 1784 by Fuller’s circle of friends 
was a key turning point for the Baptists. Edwards had appealed for the 
establishment of regular prayer meetings where there could be fervent 
prayer that God “would appear for the help of his church, and in mercy to 
mankind, and pour out his Spirit, revive his work, and advance his spiritual 
kingdom in the world.”°® This treatise had been sent to Ryland by the 
Scottish Presbyterian John Erskine, who had corresponded with Edwards in 


his younger years and who has been well described as “the paradigm of 
Scottish evangelical missionary interest through the last half of the 


eighteenth century.” From 1780 until his death in 1803, he regularly 
corresponded with John Ryland, Jr., sending him not only letters but also 
bundles of publications he regarded as edifying. Ryland shared Edwards’s 
Humble Attempt with Sutcliff and Fuller, and the former was so impressed 
by the treatise that at the next meeting of the Baptist churches of the 
Northamptonshire Association he proposed that monthly prayer meetings be 
established to pray for the outpouring of God’s Spirit and the revival of 
religion. The proposal was adopted by the representatives of the twenty or 
so churches of the Association and attached to the circular letter sent out 
that year to the churches there was a call for them “to wrestle with God for 


the effusion of his Holy Spirit.”°° Practical suggestions as to the way in 
which to implement these monthly meetings followed. It was recommended 
that there be corporate prayer for one hour on the first Monday evening of 
each month. The call then continued: 


The grand object in prayer is to be, that the Holy Spirit may be poured down on our ministers and 
churches, that sinners may be converted, the saints edified, the interest of religion revived, and the 
name of God glorified. At the same time remember, we trust you will not confine your requests to 
your own societies [i.e., churches], or to your own immediate connection [i.e., denomination]; let 
the whole interest of the Redeemer be affectionately remembered, and the spread of the gospel to 
the most distant parts of the habitable globe be the object of your most fervent requests. We shall 
rejoice if any other Christian societies of our own or other denominations will unite with us, and 


do now invite them most cordially to join heart and hand in the attempt.°! 


Enabling the Particular Baptists to flourish spiritually, this text emphasized, 
would not be accomplished by mere human zeal, but must be effected by an 
outpouring of the Spirit of God, a recognition of what Richard Lovelace has 


called “a theology of radical dependence on the Spirit.” The inclusive and 
catholic nature of the recommended praying is also striking. The Particular 
Baptist readers of this call to prayer were being urged to direct their 
thoughts beyond the confines of their own churches and denomination and 
embrace in prayer other Baptist churches and other denominations. Finally, 
there is the distinct evangelistic or missionary emphasis: these Baptists 
were encouraged to pray that the gospel be spread “to the most distant parts 
of the habitable globe.” This emphasis was rarely to be found in earlier 
eighteenth-century Baptist authors like Gill or Wallin. On only one 


occasion, for instance, in Wallin’s pastorate of more than forty years, did he 


call a prayer meeting expressly with regard to revival or evangelism.’ 


Concomitant with this call to prayer was Andrew Fuller’s public 
declaration of an evangelistic Calvinism in The Gospel of Christ Worthy of 
All Acceptation (1785), which, in his lifetime, came to be known as 
Fullerism. As Geoffrey F. Nuttall observed, Fuller is one of the few 
Englishmen to have a theological perspective named after him and it 


“points to a remarkable achievement.”* This work’s position on 
evangelism is encapsulated in the confession of faith Fuller gave at his 
induction to the pastorate in Kettering, Northamptonshire, on October 7, 
1783, when he stated, 


I believe it is the duty of every minister of Christ plainly and faithfully to preach the gospel to all 
who will hear it. And, as I believe the inability of men to spiritual things to be wholly of the moral, 
and therefore of the criminal kind—and that it is their duty to love the Lord Jesus Christ and trust 
in him for salvation, though they do not—I, therefore, believe free and solemn addresses, 
invitations, calls, and warnings to them, to be not only consistent, but directly adapted, as means in 
the hands of the Spirit of God to bring them to Christ. I consider it as a part of my duty, which I 


could not omit without being guilty of the blood of souls.°° 


There is a direct line from this confessional affırmation and the publication 
ofthe Gospel of Christ Worthy of All Acceptation to Fuller’s whole-hearted 
involvement in the formation of the Particular Baptist Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel among the Heathen in the fall of 1792 —-Jater 
known as the Baptist Missionary Society—that sent William Carey (1761— 


1792) to India the following year.‘® 

As Fuller and his friends poured themselves into the work of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, these men continued to refine their thinking about 
missions. Along with Fuller’s rethinking of the responsibility of both 
preachers and hearers of the gospel as expressed in his confession, there 
emerged a fresh perspective on the nature of the church. When Fuller spoke 
of the local church after he had assumed the role of secretary of the mission, 
his emphasis often fell on the church’s responsibility to evangelize and 
indeed participate in taking the gospel to the ends of the earth. As he wrote, 
for example, in 1806: 


The primitive churches were not mere assemblies of men who agreed to meet together once or 
twice a week, and to subscribe for the support of an accomplished man who should on those 
occasions deliver lectures on religion. They were men gathered out of the world by the preaching 
ofthe cross, and formed into society for the promotion of Christ’s kingdom in their own souls and 
in the world around them. It was not the concern of the ministers or elders only; the body of the 
people were interested in all that was done, and, according to their several abilities and stations, 
took part in it. Neither were they assemblies of heady, high-minded, contentious people, meeting 
together to argue on points of doctrine or discipline, and converting the worship of God into scenes 
of strife. They spoke the truth; but it was in love: they observed discipline; but, like an army of 


chosen men, it was that they might attack the kingdom of Satan to greater advantage. Happy were 
167 


it for our churches if we could come to a closer imitation of this model 
Fuller certainly had no wish to abandon either the stress on doctrinal 
preaching for the edification of God’s people or that on proper discipline, 
but he had rightly noted that the pursuit of these concerns to the exclusion 
of evangelism had produced in all too many eighteenth-century Particular 
Baptist churches contention, bitter strife, and endless disputes. These 
inward-looking concerns had to be balanced with an outward focus on the 
extension of Christ’s kingdom. 

Moreover, evangelism was not simply to be regarded as the work of only 
“the ministers or elders.” The entire body of God’s people were to be 
involved. This conception of the church is well summed up in another text, 
which, like the one cited above, compares the church of Christ to an army. 
“The true churches of Jesus Christ,” he wrote five years before his death, 
“travail in birth for the salvation of men. They are the armies of the Lamb, 
the grand object of whose existence is to extend the Redeemer’s 


kingdom.”°® To the basic structure of earlier seventeenth-century Baptist 
thinking about the church— the centrality of preaching, congregational 
church government, the insistence on believer’s baptism and regular 
participation at the Lord’s Supper, and the proper administration of church 
discipline—Fuller has added one critical ingredient drawn from his reading 
about the life of the Church in the New Testament: the vital need for local 
Baptist churches to be centers of vigorous evangelism. 

In 1794, two years after the formation of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
John Rippon (1750-1836), pastor of Carter Lane Baptist Church in 
Southwark, London, published a list of Particular Baptist congregations and 
ministers. Rippon estimated that there were at that time 326 churches in 


England, more than double the number which had existed in 1750.°” He 
printed another list of churches four years later, according to which the 


numbers had grown to 361 churches.’? Reflecting on these numbers, 
Rippon wrote, “It is said, that more of our meeting houses have been 
enlarged, within the last five years, and built within the last fifteen, than had 
been built and enlarged for thirty years before.”’! Rippon was not 
exaggerating. There was indeed steady growth among the Particular 
Baptists during the last four decades of the eighteenth century, but it was 
not until the final decade of the century that there was a truly rapid influx of 


converts.’* Rippon noted that this growth was attributable in part to the fact 
that there had been Baptist preachers engaged in “village and itinerant 
preaching ... all through Cornwall, and in the north of Somerset and Devon, 
in Shropshire, and in some parts of the neighbouring counties.” In fact, 
“almost the whole country is open for village preaching.” Rippon could not 
think of anything comparable to it in the history of the English Particular 


Baptists, except for the period immediately following the Act of 


Toleration.” 


CONCLUSION 


Illustrative of the transformation that the Particular Baptist community had 
undergone during the course of the long eighteenth century was the 
frontispiece of the final edition of The Baptist Annual Register that included 
these 1798 statistics of the Particular Baptist revival. It was a portrait of 
Samuel Pearce (1766—1799), the pastor of Cannon Street Baptist Church in 
Birmingham who had died two years earlier in the fall of 1799. Andrew 
Fuller’s memoir of Pearce, who had played a central role in the mission to 
India, had just appeared and was designed, among other things, to remind 
Fuller’s Particular Baptist contemporaries that their growth, both at home 
and overseas, had to be undergirded by piety if it were to be lasting and 
fruitful. In the course of the nineteenth century, this memoir was Fuller’s 
most-reprinted work, a tangible token of a transformation that stands as a 
watershed in Baptist history. 
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CHAPTER 13 


DOUGLAS A. SWEENEY 


JONATHAN Edwards’s pastoral ministry during and after the Great 
Awakening, his network of colleagues, and his theological writings birthed 
the first indigenous school of American Christian thought, usually termed 
the “New Divinity.” The New Divinity movement played a powerful role in 
the spread of North American evangelicalism, particularly by presenting 
Edwards’s legacy for popular consumption from the 1750s through the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

The Edwardsean New Divinity has gone by several names. Though 
sometimes identified with the doctrinal concerns of its best-known 
spokesman, Edwards’s student, friend, and first biographer, Samuel 
Hopkins, the movement and its mission were more diverse than this 
suggests. In fact, historians distinguish at least two subtraditions within the 
New Divinity movement—one stemming from the sharp-edged polemics of 
Hopkinsians, the other emanating from the pastoral and ecumenical strains 
of Edwards’s student Joseph Bellamy and grandson Timothy Dwight. 
During the nineteenth century, the heirs of these traditions formed a truly 
massive movement, one that was internally diverse, incessantly contested, 
and powerful. Its proponents often labeled it “Consistent Calvinism.” It 
came to be known more generally as the New England Theology and, in 


Britain, as the American theology. ! 


NEw Divinity HISTORIOGRAPHY 


For most of the twentieth century, New Divinity scholarship was shaped by 
a critic named Joseph Haroutunian, who favored “neo-orthodoxy” and 
sought to rescue Edwards from his modern American friends in a field- 
changing book called Piety Versus Moralism: The Passing of the New 


England Theology (1932). Dissatisfied with late modern theological 
liberalism, impatient with the vagaries of history on the ground, 
Haroutunian took a macro-level view of social history, interpreting it in 
light of his ideological commitments. His great respect for Edwards and his 
valiant quest to battle against the forces of Enlightenment gave rise to a 
withering critique of Edwards’s epigones. All who adapted Edwards’s 
theocentric vision to the lives of Revolutionary and Early National 
Americans—making it more democratic, less congenial to the state-church 
conventions of the colonies—were treated with suspicion and depicted as 
accomplices in the steady degradation of Western culture.” 

From the 1930s through the 1970s, Haroutunian’s critique was shared by 
most other interpreters. A large number of scholars from a wide array of 
backgrounds—Sidney Mead, Richard Niebuhr, Sydney Ahlstrom, Perry 
Miller, William McLoughlin, Edmund Morgan, and a host of lesser lights— 
contributed to the dressing down of Edwards’s key disciples and deflation 
of his massive cultural legacy. Most portrayed the Edwardseans as 
inconsistent Calvinists, doctrinal deceivers, or just plain dupes who stood at 
odds with their eponymous precursor.” 

Beginning in 1965, though, in a little-known essay by historian Richard 
Birdsall, “Ezra Stiles Versus the New Divinity Men,” the seeds of 
revisionary interpretation were sewn. Birdsall suggested that Edwardsean 
theology engaged its age quite well, and he criticized his colleagues for 
attempts to “dismiss” New Divinity leaders as “alienated intellectuals.” He 
admitted that these clergymen “lacked the profound and positive faith of 
their founder ... and that they tried to make good this lack by an excess of 
logic and scholastic reasoning.” But he argued that “there remains a good 
deal of dignity in their position—a kind of passionate negativism” that kept 
them unwilling “to glide without protest into the easier, new-modeled 
salvation provided by a world of rational humanitarianism and 


nationalism.” 


Birdsall ’s revision went “largely unnoticed” through the 1970s.° Several 
fine studies of individual Edwardseans appeared in its wake. But not until 
Joseph Conforti’s work on Samuel Hopkins and the New Divinity Movement 
(1981) did scholars circumvent the force of the Haroutunian’s paradigm. 
Like Birdsall, Conforti called for better social history on the New Divinity 
movement. By ignoring its social context and focusing instead on its 


“intellectual rigor and commitment to consistency,” many had falsely 
assumed that the New Divinity clergy “became divorced from social reality 
and the dynamic piety of the [Great] Awakening.” Conforti granted that the 
New Divinity “radically extended and modified” Edwards’s theology and 
ethics. But he argued that it “stopped far short of transforming Calvinist 
piety into Christian moralism.” He went on in later studies to discuss other 
Edwardseans, highlighting their “cultural revival” in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Impelled by the revivals of the Second Great 
Awakening, their movement grew “in size and influence to a position of 
dominance within New England Congregationalism.” It even played a 
major part in nineteenth-century American cultural history, he argued. So 
much for the “passing” of the Edwardsean tradition.® 

Several scholars followed Conforti’s lead in taking the Edwardseans 
themselves more seriously as actors on the ground with their own religious 
concerns. A few, like David Kling, answered the call for social history of 
the New Divinity movement. Studying the third generation of its clergy in 
the small towns of northwestern Connecticut, Kling discovered that his 
subjects were engaging parish pastors and successful revivalists. Their 
achievements in the practice of parish ministry, in fact, suggested to Kling 
that the “piety of ... Edwards did not give way to the [allegedly] bland 
moralism” of his epigones. The New Divinity pastors stayed true to the 
promotion of heart-felt Edwardsean piety, and, in doing so, they “dominated 
theological discourse in New England.”’ 

Others joined Conforti in revising the intellectual history of the 
Edwardseans, reassembling the puzzle of Edwards’s theological legacy. 
William Breitenbach investigated the New Divinity notion of human moral 
accountability, affirming that “Hopkinsian theology lay squarely within the 
New England Calvinist tradition.” Many “obstinately continue to impose 
the piety-versus-moralism paradigm on ... New England religious history,” 
Breitenbach observed, but the “dominant New England Theological 
tradition, the clerical orthodoxy, was one of piety and moralism.” Each of 
the “so-called peculiarities and innovations of the New Divinity,” moreover, 
were continuations of “Edwards’s most creative and important contributions 
to New England Theology.” Mark Noll and Bruce Kuklick remained 
somewhat beholden to Haroutunian’s perspective. But they, too, studied 
New England with sensitivity to Edwardsean priorities. Noll insisted that 
while Edwards had no true “successors,” he enjoyed faithful “guardians” in 


nineteenth-century New England. And while Kuklick depicted 
Haroutunian’s paradigm as “at least formally accurate,” he portrayed the 
New England Theology as a legitimate extension of the thought of its 
progenitor, “the most sustained, systematic, and creative intellectual 
tradition” its nation has ever produced.® 

Allen Guelzo, Kuklick’s student, treated Edwardsean thought most fully. 
In his highly acclaimed book entitled Edwards on the Will: A Century of 
American Theological Debate (1989), he maintained that New Divinity 
theology derived “almost entirely from the ... agendas of [Edwards’] 
Freedom of the Will” (1754). For Guelzo, as for others who would follow in 
his steps, if the Edwardseans were “moral rigorists, it was because Edwards 
gave them a mandate for rigorism which they took with uncompromising 
seriousness.” New Divinity doctrine was not an innovative departure from 


the work of its progenitor. It “was hardly more than a set of variations on 


certain Edwardsean themes.” 


This author, on his own and in combined work with others, has also 
joined the growing chorus of those revisiting the history of the New 
Divinity movement. In Nathaniel Taylor, New Haven Theology, and the 
Legacy of Jonathan Edwards (2003), he evaluated the battle for control of 
Edwards’s mantle at the height of the movement’s power. In Jonathan 
Edwards at Home and Abroad (2003), he and Kling organized the work of 
many other scholars on the movement’s global reach. In The New England 
Theology (2006), he and Guelzo offered an up-to-date anthology and 
analysis of New Divinity thought. And, in After Jonathan Edwards (2012), 
he and Oliver D. Crisp published a new set of essays by a wide array of 
scholars on the state-of-the-conversation regarding Edwards’s vast legacies. 
As this latter volume suggests, much work remains to be done on the New 
Divinity movement. The next generation of those who work on Edwards’s 
legacies will likely offer ever more reliable portrayals of the vast scope and 


global reach of New Divinity thought.!° 


NEw Divinity HISTORY 


Despite the relative diversity of New Divinity thought, the Edwardseans 
enjoyed a great deal of camaraderie, agreeing on the outlines of a few core 
concerns. Their core centered, furthermore, on two key foci from which all 


the other Edwardsean doctrines radiated: a fundamental distinction between 
the natural and moral ability to obey God and an insistence on immediate 
repentance. 

Breitenbach referred to the distinction between natural and moral ability 
as “undoubtedly the most important mark of the New Divinity,” the 
“shibboleth of their tribe.” Edwardseans had wielded it since Edwards first 
employed it in Freedom of the Will (1754) to combat liberal foes who 
wondered why the God of the Calvinists held sinners damnable for an 
inborn depravity they were impotent to change. If we entered the world 
dead in sin, these liberal skeptics asked, what right did God have to hold us 
accountable to the moral law? The Edwardseans responded by first chiding 
their opponents for questioning the goodness and sovereignty of God and 
then arguing that God does not consider us responsible for things we cannot 
do. Original sin had not eradicated our natural capacity to obey divine 
commands, but disoriented the will so that sinners do not desire what is 
best. As Edwards put the matter, “sin destroys spiritual principles, but not 
the natural faculties.... There seems to be nothing in the nature of sin, or 


moral corruption, that has any tendency to destroy the natural capacity; or 


even to diminish it, properly speaking.” !! 


Edwards had explained this by analogy. He spoke of two prisoners: the 
first a repentant man shackled in a jail cell but teased with pardon if only he 
could escape the jail and beg at the feet of his king; the second a “haughty, 
ungrateful, willful” prisoner given the same offer, but whose chains had 
been removed and whose prison door was opened. Though naturally or 
physically able to comply with the terms of his release, the second prisoner 
proved “so stout and stomachful, and full of haughty malignity, that he can’t 
be willing to accept the offer: his rooted strong pride and malice have 
perfect power over him, and as it were bind him, by binding his heart.” For 
Edwards, these prisoners exemplified the difference between natural and 
moral ability/necessity. The first man suffered under a natural necessity to 
remain in his jail cell, a natural inability to do what he wished, and thus 
could not be blamed for his condition. The second man, though, could 
indeed be blamed. He languished in his prison cell by moral necessity. 
Though naturally able to experience release, he was morally unable 
(unwilling) to do so. Driving this point home, Edwards queried rhetorically, 
“who can’t see, that when a man, in the latter case, is said to be ‘unable’ to 
obey the command, the expression is used improperly, and not in the same 


sense it has originally and in common speech? And that it may properly be 
said to be in the rebel’s power to come out of the prison, seeing he can 
easily do it if he pleases; though by reason of his vile temper of heart which 
is fixed and rooted, ‘tis impossible that it should please him?” Edwards’s 
followers would make great use of this logic. In a move that would distance 
them somewhat from traditional Calvinists, they based their doctrine of 
depravity on voluntary/moral inability rather than physical/natural necessity 


—insisting that the sinner “can” obey God if “he will.”!? 

Most of the New Divinity’s defining doctrines derived from this creative 
and controversial distinction. Such notions as the moral government theory 
of the atonement, disinterested benevolence, and the willingness to be 
damned for the greater glory of God had derived from Edwards’s emphasis 
on the freedom to do as we will and concomitant denial that human nature 
itself necessitates against our willing rightly. The traditional Calvinistic 
doctrine of the atonement seemed to subject sinners to a predetermined 
lottery of salvation according to which those who had not been elected to 
receive Christ’s righteousness shared none its benefits and had no choice 
but to wallow in their sins. While the Edwardseans maintained the doctrine 
of election and a partly forensic understanding of the atonement, they 
insisted that Christ’s work on the cross applied to all and that the only thing 
keeping sinners from reaping its benefits was their refusal to convert. 
Likewise, the Edwardsean commitment to natural ability encouraged a 
more optimistic view of human moral potential. The one whose will and 
affections had been renovated by God need not become demoralized by the 
Bible’s “old Adam” who remained in the soul and inhibited its efforts. None 
of the early Edwardseans was a Christian perfectionist, but they did claim 
that saints could and should love disinterestedly. The divine command, “be 
ye holy for I am holy,” was not made in vain. The regenerate believer need 
not suffer psychologically under what Luther termed the incurvatus in se, 
the inescapable curvature of seemingly good intentions back in on our own 
self-interest. God’s grace frees the Christian from inordinate self-interest 
and enables her to love God and neighbor with true virtue. Indeed, for 
ardent Hopkinsians, it frees her to such an extent that she is even willing to 
be damned for God’s glory (a willingness, ironically, that proves she is 
saved). While not all the Edwardseans approved of the Hopkinsian ideal of 


resignation (to hell, for God’s glory), it, too, derived logically from the 


Edwardseans’ religious voluntarism.!° 


The second main focus of the Edwardsean ellipse, immediate repentance, 
accorded with the notion of natural ability as well. Indeed, these doctrines 
grew together in the fertile soil of revival. Dissatisfied with what they 
deemed the tranquilizing effects of their conventional understanding of 
preparation for salvation—handed down by the Puritans, with its sometimes 
perfunctory use of means of grace and complacence with what was known 
as “half-way church membership” (which gave the unconverted the right to 
have their children baptized)—the Edwardseans called people to a direct 
encounter with God. No natural/physiological inability held them back from 
becoming true Christians, so they had no excuse for resisting conversion 
and disobeying God. In fact, if churchgoing sinners failed to repent 
immediately and continued to crawl slowly through the stages of 
conversion, they fared worse in God’s sight than the reprobate who stood 
beyond God’s covenant community entirely. “Unregenerate doings,” or the 
half-hearted use of the standard means of grace, were terribly sinful from 
the point of view of some New Divinity men. They represented the worst in 
lax and insincere piety. While the New Divinity clergy maintained the 
Calvinist doctrine that salvation came by grace, and believed, too, that the 
means of grace—church attendance, Bible reading, fellowship, prayer— 
usually preceded conversion, they feared that all too many used the means 
as a crutch and evinced a worrisome lack of soteriological earnestness. The 
Edwardseans thus abbreviated the stages of conversion. They encouraged 
their flocks to quit wandering the barnyard and enter the sheepfold. They 


said that no one would enter who was not chosen of God but then claimed 


that the Good Shepherd was calling everyone in, and was doing so now.!4 


New Divinity opposition to Solomon Stoddard’s policy of open 
communion, and the more common practice of half-way church 
membership arose as an entailment and the most visible symbol of the 
Edwardsean commitment to immediate repentance. As Guelzo has 
remarked, “the New Divinity desired nothing so much as to repudiate the 
notion of a church-in-society ... which embraced all members of a 
community as a covenantal entity.” They believed that the community of 
twice-born saints constituted a radically new kind of society, standing apart 
from the world and witnessing faithfully thereby to the power of the gospel. 
While the Edwardseans did not dismiss the traditional Puritan notion that 
God covenants with parishes, communities, and nations, they contended 
that only what they called the covenant of grace, made with individual, 


wholehearted, penitential converts, proved salvific. And their insistence on 
restricting their most sacred ordinances to the churches’ twice-born saints 
undermined the more sacramental, ecclesiastical faith of pre-Awakening 


New England. In New Divinity opposition to half-way Christianity we find 


a recapitulation of the themes of natural ability and immediate repentance. !° 


If these core theological concerns defined the boundaries of the New 
Divinity, delineating the Edwardseans’ understanding of true religion from 
the alleged counterfeits of their adversaries, New Divinity social ties and 
institutional initiatives propelled their movement. Beginning gradually in 
the years following Edwards’s early death (at the age of fifty-four) and 
growing rapidly by the end of the eighteenth century, a distinctively 
Edwardsean theological culture emerged, surrounding and grounding the 
development of New Divinity doctrine. Knit closely together by a common, 
largely rural demographic background, a connection to Yale College, an 
intricate kinship network, and regular correspondence and social contacts, 
the members of this culture sought to promote Edwards’s thought by means 
of education, ecclesiastical reform, publication, and cooperative revivalism. 

The success of New Divinity “schools of the prophets” is well known. By 
taking post-baccalaureate ministerial hopefuls into their homes as pastoral 
apprentices, New Divinity thinkers such as Joseph Bellamy, Charles 
Backus, and Nathanael Emmons trained the lion’s share of New England’s 
future pastors. After receiving his own theological education in the Edwards 
home, Bellamy trained such influential Edwardseans as Jonathan Edwards, 
Jr., Levi Hart, John Smalley, and Samuel Spring, approximately sixty 
clergymen in all. Emmons, the popularity of whose school contributed to 
the need for a regular transport from his town of Franklin, Massachusetts, to 
the main road between Providence and Boston, trained more than ninety. 
During the second half of the eighteenth century, dozens of these schools 
sprang up throughout New England, breeding strong genetic links with 
successive generations of Edwardsean divines. By the time of New 
England’s Second Great Awakening, literally hundreds of ministers could 
trace their pedagogical genealogy back to Edwards. 

New Divinity inbreeding was not strictly pedagogical. Edwardsean 
educational ties contributed to an expansive kinship network as many 
young Edwardseans met their spouses in these intimate scholastic settings 
and/or the homes of other New Divinity colleagues. Levi Hart, for example, 
married his mentor’s daughter, Rebecca (or Betsy) Bellamy. Samuel 


Hopkins, who ran his younger brother Daniel (of Salem) through the 
theological paces, became a brother-in-law to the Edwardsean David 
Sanford (they married sisters), a father-in-law to Samuel Spring, and a 
stepfather-in-law to Nathanael Emmons (whose second wife was Hopkins’ 
stepdaughter). Emmons himself had four Edwardsean brothers-in-law. The 
list goes on. Peter Starr, who studied theology under Bellamy, married the 
sister of New Divinity minister Ammi Robbins. Josiah Andrews, who 
studied under Abel Flint, married Flint’s sister-in-law. The Edwardsean 
Asahel Hooker married Edwards’s granddaughter Phoebe Edwards. 
Bloodlines continued to hold Edwardseans together well into the nineteenth 
century. The Edwardsean Jacob Ide, for example, married Mary Emmons 
and became the first editor of her father Nathanael’s works. Edwards A. 
Park married Edwards’s great-granddaughter, Anna Maria Edwards. 
Leonard Woods’s biographer, Edward A. Lawrence, was his son-in-law as 
well. And Yale’s Noah Porter married Nathaniel Taylor’s first daughter, 
Mary. 

This Edwardsean kinship network, the spirit of collegiality engendered 
by the so-called schools of the prophets, and the lifelong friendships begun 
in many of them facilitated what Conforti termed a “group consciousness” 
among the New Divinity clergy. Most Edwardseans had arrived at these 
schools already sharing common social and geographical backgrounds. 
They hailed primarily from modest, rural Connecticut families (often from 
Litchfield County) but also from such backwoods regions as Berkshire 
County, Massachusetts. Their opponents often depicted them as country 
bumpkins and labeled their theology accordingly as “Berkshire Divinity,” 
but most New Divinity men also held bachelor’s degrees from Yale College 
and exhibited a high degree of theological sophistication. Indeed, the 
Edwardseans were cutting-edge scholars who worked together to publish 
hundreds of sermons and treatises—often discussing their themes with one 
another before sharing them with the public—and who undertook the 
publication of many of Edwards’s unpublished manuscripts as well. 
Jonathan Edwards, Jr. and Samuel Hopkins led the way in this latter effort. 
In fact, Edwards, Jr., who did the most to disseminate his father’s works, 
accumulated a great deal of money and land (in Tioga County, New York) 
by receiving half the profits from their sale. The voluminous pattern of 
fraternal and often intimate New Divinity correspondence attests to the 
Edwardseans’ advanced theological literacy and to a powerful collective 


consciousness based on shared experiences. As Park once wrote, “the 
epistles of the early Hopkinsians to each other were in the main, theological 
treatises.” They were often quite personal as well, however, and served to 
facilitate ongoing social and professional ties. Edwardsean friends worked 
side by side in support of the gospel ministry, exchanging pulpits, traveling 
together to promote revival, and holding joint, evangelistic conference 
meetings and conferences of prayer. The activities of this expansive 
brotherhood provided the adhesives necessary to sustain a coherent 


Edwardsean social network well into the nineteenth century.'® 

Ecclesiastical reforms provided further institutional support for this 
growing social network. By the end of the eighteenth century, New Divinity 
partisans had gained control of several leading ministerial associations and 
thereby played a major role in examining, licensing, and dismissing the 
region’s pastors. As clerical counterparts to their “consociations” (which 
had handled routine business and church-state conflicts among Connecticut 
Congregationalists since the time of the Saybrook Platform in 1708), these 
quasi-presbyterian ministerial “associations” helped to organize the work of 
the pastors. Several of Connecticut’s leading associations, such as Hartford 
North, Litchfield, and, later, Litchfield South, bore a marked Edwardsean 
stamp. Joseph Bellamy, for example, was said to have ruled the Litchfield 
Association “with an iron hand.” Though usually more independent and 
anti-presbyterian than their colleagues to the south, Massachusetts ministers 
also formed associations. In western Massachusetts, Edwards and Hopkins 
played leading roles in the Hampshire Association, and, after its founding in 
1763, Edwardseans infiltrated the Berkshire Association. To the east, when 
theologically liberal clergy began to dominate the Salem Association, its 
Edwardseans pulled out and formed the “Salem Ministerial Conference.” 
Edwardseans became dominant in the Essex Middle Association. And 
Nathanael Emmons presided as senior member of the powerful Mendon 
Association for nearly twenty-five years. Originally embracing three 
parishes near Emmons’s town of Franklin, the heavily Edwardsean Mendon 
Association eventually extended “from Worcester to Dighton, and from 


Abington to Seekonk, enclosing the pastors of thirty-three different 


churches, in twenty-nine different towns.”! 


The rise and expansion of this New Divinity culture did not proceed 
uncontested. The Edwardsean struggle to revive and change New England 
involved a noteworthy critique of the religious status quo that frequently 


offended more conventional believers. By the end of the eighteenth century, 
though, the New Divinity movement had achieved a large following and 
become the fastest growing religious network in the region. Already in 
1787, Jonathan Edwards, Jr. claimed that most Connecticut pastors and an 
even stronger percentage of the up-and-coming clergy “mean to embrace 
the system of my father and Dr. Bellamy.” Edwards Park estimated sixty- 
five years later “that about the year 1756, there were, in our land [New 
England], four or five Edwardean clergymen; in 1773, there were forty or 
fifty; and in 1796, there were more than a hundred,” adding that by 
century’s end “the spirit of the New Divinity was in the hearts of thousands, 
who did not favor it in all its forms.”!® 

But Edwardsean advances in the eighteenth century were dwarfed by the 
movement’s rapid growth in the nineteenth century, especially during and 
after the Second Great Awakening. Having prepared for a special 
outpouring of the Spirit by hosting “concerts of prayer” and leading 
regional “circular fasts,” the Edwardseans nurtured New England’s Second 
Awakening with pulpit-swapping itinerancy and evangelistic meetings. 
Thousands of New Englanders were added to their rolls. In fact, 
Edwardseanism infiltrated the region to such an extent that historians now 
speak of an Edwardsean enculturation of Calvinist New England during the 
first third of the nineteenth century. Contemporary accounts from those 
across the religious spectrum suggest that friends and foes alike recognized 
the extent to which Edwardseanism overspread the region. The liberal 
William Bentley admitted with regret in 1813 that Hopkins’s theology stood 
as “the basis of the popular theology of New England.” Berkshire 
clergyman Sylvester Burt wrote in 1829 that the main contours of 
Hopkinsianism, “waiving a few points,’ had become standards for “the 
orthodox and evangelical clergy of N. England at the present day.” 
Princetonian Archibald Alexander testified in 1831 that “Edwards has done 
more to give complexion to the theological system of Calvinists in America, 
than all other persons together. This is more especially true of New- 
England; but it is also true, to a great extent, in regard to a large number of 
the present ministers of the Presbyterian church.” His colleague Samuel 
Miller affirmed in 1837 that “for the last half century, it may be safely 
affirmed, that no other American writer on the subject of theology has been 
so frequently quoted, or had anything like such deference manifested to his 
opinions, as President Edwards.” Bennet Tyler claimed in 1844 that the 


Edwardseans comprised the “standard theological writers of New England.” 
And as Samuel M. Worcester noted in 1852, “within fifty years past,” 
Edwardsean theology had “so pervaded the orthodoxy of New England, and 
that too, so silently and imperceptibly, that there are hundreds of very good 
Hopkinsian ministers, who may never have given any more particular 
attention to Hopkins’s ‘System of Divinity,’ than to the ‘Aphorisms’ of 
Confucius.” By 1853, the Edwardsean Mortimer Blake could boast that the 
now-ascendant New Divinity had “modified the current theology of all New 


England, and given to it ıts harmony, consistency, and beauty, as it now 


appears in the creeds of the churches and the teaching of the ministry.”!? 


Edwardseans took advantage of their growing popularity to reprint 
Edwards’s works dozens of times in runs that would total in the hundreds of 
thousands. Edwards’s leading bibliographer once showed that the American 
Tract Society alone “published fifteen Edwards items ... between 1827 and 
1845, and reprinted them innumerable times. The Society must have 
distributed approximately a million Edwards items before it ceased, in 
1892, to list them among its publications.” Further, as New Haven’s 
Christian Spectator claimed in 1821, the first American edition of 
Edwards’s works in 1808 had “[placed] a useful body of divinity in the 
library of almost every young clergyman, in this part of the country.” 
Edwards’s Life of David Brainerd (1749) and History of the Work of 
Redemption (1774) proved his most popular works and exerted a major 
force on American popular culture. The Life of David Brainerd went 
through more reprints than any other book by Edwards. The memoir of a 
melancholy, short-lived Indian missionary, it rendered the name of Brainerd 
“better known to the average churchgoer of the next generation” than the 
name of Edwards himself. As for the History of Redemption, a series of 
Edwards’s sermons, John Wilson has suggested that in the nineteenth 
century it became “as influential as any other single book in fixing the 
cultural parameters of ... American Protestant culture.” The success of the 
revivals created a market for their theology and the New Divinity clergy 
stepped in quickly to supply it.7° 

Edwardsean successes in the field of Christian publishing signaled their 
achievements in evangelism, missions, benevolent reform, and higher 
education as well. David Brainerd became a virtual patron saint for 
America’s (and Britain’s) emergent Protestant missions movement. His 
grave became a shrine for evangelistic admirers from both sides of the 


Atlantic. His spirit pervaded the Connecticut and Massachusetts Missionary 
Societies, which arose with the Edwardsean revivals and whose magazines 
disseminated news of such revivals and conversions through the region. As 
one historian of Yale wrote in 1901, “though his flaming life burned itself 
out before Brainerd was thirty, no other missionary, perhaps, has proven 
such a stimulus to seekers after holiness; nor has any other biography led so 
many in every land to enter upon mission work ... as Brainerd’s memoir.” 
Edwardseans stood at the vanguard of frontier evangelism and international 
missions. Their doctrine laid the groundwork for their nation’s first 
international missions sending agency, the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions (1812). And their roles at Williams 
College (home of the storied Haystack Prayer Meeting) and Andover 
Seminary (“the missionary seminary”) swelled the ranks of New England’s 
missionaries. During the American Board’s first three decades, in fact, more 
of its missionaries came from Williams than any other college; and during 
its first five decades, 40% of its missionaries had graduated from 
Andover.”! 

Edwardseans also made headway in the increasingly popular realm of 
benevolent reform during the nineteenth century. They maintained a steady 
witness against slavery and the slave trade and gave substantial support to 
the colonization societies (though many opposed the tactics of immediate 
abolitionists, especially after the rise of the Garrisonians). Some opposed 
the federal government’s Indian removals. Most supported the work of 
temperance, asylums for the indigent, and economic ministries to 
underprivileged groups. Most notably of all, they undertook leading roles in 
American education, staffing the boards and the funding the budgets of the 
American Education Society, the Doctrinal Tract Society, the American 
Tract Society, the Congregational Board of Publication, and other firms. 
They ensconced themselves at many of New England’s leading schools— 
most famously Yale and Andover, but also Amherst, Dartmouth, Mount 
Holyoke, Williams, Bangor, and even Baptist Brown (which was served for 
a decade by the Rev. Jonathan Maxcy, a New Divinity man and the school’s 
second president)—acquiring the means to enculturate future generations of 
the region’s public servants.” 

As the New Divinity gained an ever-widening currency, its boundaries 
did expand and its theology diversified. Long-standing disputes between 
radical Hopkinsians and moderate Edwardseans were complicated by new 


disagreements in the ranks: between “Exercisers” and “Tasters” (over the 
question whether humans are born with a taste for sin, or a sinful 
disposition, that gives rise to sinful choices), Andover and Yale (over the 
best way to respond to the Unitarian criticism of orthodox Calvinism), and 
“Taylorites” and “Tylerites” (over the future of the Congregational churches 
in Connecticut). This diversity was not a sıgn of decline, however, but of 
the success of the New Divinity movement. In the words of Enoch Pond, a 
defender of the Edwardseans, the “theology which was taught by such men 
as Bellamy, Hopkins, and the younger Edwards, and West, of Stockbridge, 
and Smalley, Spring, Emmons, Austin, Griffin, Worcester, and Dwight” was 
“the theology which has been preached in nearly all our revivals during the 
last sixty or seventy years, which has filled up our churches with young and 
active members, which has aroused and sustained the spirit of missions, 
which has fostered and directed nearly all the charitable enterprises of the 
day.” Yale’s George Park Fisher underscored this point in his history of 
New Haven’s College Church. 


The election of Dr. Dwight to the Presidency of Yale College [in 1795] marked the triumph in New 
England of the Edwardean theology.... From that time the old Calvinism, as something distinct 
from the Edwardean Divinity, disappears from view.... By a variety of agencies, the party 
professing the ancient Calvinism and eschewing “the improvements” of the New Divinity, has 
been quite obliterated in New England. Eighty years ago, the followers of President Edwards 
among the Calvinistic clergy, were said by his son, the younger President, to be few in number. At 
present, there are some who are scarcely aware that there ever was a time, since his death, when 
the Calvinists of New England did not regard President Edwards as the most authoritative 
expounder of their principles. 


From the 1790s to the dawn of the Civil War, Edwardseans enjoyed 
unparalleled success in the world of Trinitarian, Congregationalist New 


England.” 

The rustic origins of large numbers of New Divinity preachers led 
pundits such as Oliver Wendell Holmes to lampoon their culture as a rude, 
unstable “one-hoss-shay.” It is clear, however, that this shay carried the day 
within nineteenth-century Protestant New England. And if the novels of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Henry Ward Beecher (Harriet’s younger brother) 
offer any indication, Edwardsean thought was not compelling merely to the 
region’s elites but was an item of conversation at every level of society. 
New Divinity sermons were “discussed by every farmer, in intervals of 
plough and hoe,” 


by every woman and girl, at loom, spinning wheel, or wash-tub. New England was one vast sea, 
surging from depths to heights with thought and discussion on the most insoluble of mysteries. 
And it is to be added, that no man or woman accepted any theory or speculation simply as theory 
or speculation; all was profoundly real and vital, —a foundation on which actual life was based 
with intensest earnestness. 


As Daniel Walker Howe has said, present-day distinctions between “high” 
and “popular” culture are misleading when deployed in most antebellum 
contexts. “No alienated intelligentsia then existed in America except for the 
Concord Transcendentalists.... It was an age when partisan politics and 
organized religion dominated the culture far more than they do today, and 
when political and religious loyalties were fierce.” This is especially true of 
New England, where literacy rates were higher than perhaps anywhere else 
in the world at the time. Henry Boynton Smith remarked that “the most 
abstruse and metaphysical dogmas have there been worked in to the heart 
and life, as nowhere else in the world.... No other people ever passed 
through such as process.” Stowe echoed this theme in an Atlantic Monthly 
essay: “nowhere in the world, unless perhaps in Scotland, have merely 
speculative questions excited the strong and engrossing interest among the 


common people that they have in New England. Every man, woman, and 


child was more or less a theologian.”** 


Stowe’s comments indicate an underappreciated reality: New Divinity 
women served as lay theologians and standards of piety. From the 
exemplary spirituality of Abigail Hutchinson, Phebe Bartlet, and Edwards’s 
own wife Sarah in his famous Faithful Narrative (1737) and Some Thoughts 
Concerning the Present Revival of Religion in New England (1743); to the 
formative roles played by Sarah Edwards, her daughter Mary, Newport’s 
Sarah Osborn and Susanna Anthony, and the elderly Phebe Bartlet in the 
work of Edwardsean clergymen such as Samuel Hopkins, Timothy Dwight, 
Elias Cornelius, and Justin Edwards; to the leadership provided by 
numerous women in revivals, benevolent societies, missions, and Sunday 
schools—females fueled the Edwardsean enculturation of Calvinist New 
England. Osborn and Anthony led the women’s praying society that 
anchored Newport’s First Church. Osborn spearheaded the town’s revival of 
1766-1767 out of her home and pioneered in providing spiritual ministry to 
the town’s Black residents. Together with Anthony, she became a key player 
in her congregation’s decision to call Hopkins as pastor in 1770 and served 
as his advisor and confidant. Nathanael Emmons’s wife Martha made most 


of her reclusive husband’s pastoral calls. Mary Lyon founded Mount 
Holyoke Seminary in 1837, overseeing eleven revivals and training scores 
of Edwardsean women as missionaries and social reformers before her 
death in 1849. This list could go on for a very long time. In sum, more 
women than men converted in and contributed to the Edwardsean revivals 


of the Second Great Awakening.”° 


CONCLUSION 


From the 1750s through the mid-nineteenth century, the New Divinity 
movement and the Edwardseanism it generated captivated New England, 
infiltrating its churches, transforming its culture, and shaping the forms of 
religion its sons and daughters exported as they moved south and west (to 
New York, the Western Reserve, the Carolinas, Tennessee, the Midwest, 
California, and Hawaii—a story of migration best told another day). We 
have just begun to understand this massive cultural influence. But we know 
that Edwards’s heirs played a major role in cultivating modern American 
life and the evangelical movement during their most formative stages of 
development. 

Modern scholars have merely scratched the surface of this moral, 
spiritual, and theological history. Much work remains to be done. We need 
more on the roles of New Divinity partisans in modern missions, moral 
reform, and the history of the churches and church-related colleges— 
Congregational, Baptist, Presbyterian, and other—that provided moral fiber 
and leadership for the United States during its first hundred years. The 
country’s first home-grown intellectual tradition was an evangelical one. 
Those who want to understand early United States history and the 
evangelical movement that did so much to give it shape need to come to 
terms with theological founders such as Edwards and his myriad New 
Divinity descendants. 
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CHAPTER 14 


GRAYSON CARTER 


INTRODUCTION 


WHILE the English Evangelical Revival has been extensively examined, the 
history of its origins in the Church of England has received relatively less 
scholarly attention. Moreover, when this history has been studied, it has 
frequently been subsumed into the wider consideration of the rise and 
progress of Methodism, especially that associated with it principal leaders, 
John and Charles Wesley and George Whitefield. 

Prior to the emergence of a distinct or identifiable Evangelical presence 
in England, similar spiritual impulses and practices (later, and sometimes 


confusingly, referred to as “Methodism”) appeared in Wales.” Not long after 
his ordination in the Church of England in 1708, for example, Griffith Jones 
began advancing the so-called doctrines of grace at his parish church when 
itinerating in the Welsh countryside. This led to a small awakening in and 


around Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire in 1714.° The conversion to 
Evangelicalism of the layman Howell Harris and of the clergymen Daniel 
Rowland and Howell Davies, during the 1730s, also proved highly 
significant for Anglican Evangelicalism in Wales and beyond. Harris and 
Davies now preached in parish churches and in the open air, often before 
large congregations, which contributed to the outbreak of an influential 
revival that spread throughout the principality. As John Walsh has observed, 
this important revivalist activity was characterized by personal conversion, 
itinerant and field-preaching (sometimes by laymen), and the consolidation 
of converts into small societies in which they could share their spiritual 
experience and support one another.’ 

Similar spiritual impulses also appeared in England at around the same 
time. While still a schoolboy, George Whitefield was drawn deeply into an 


experimental form of religion, having been influenced by various Pietistic 
and High Church writings that encouraged self-examination and denial, 
daily prayer, rigorous fasting, and frequent reception of the sacrament. At 
Oxford, he befriended John and Charles Wesley and participated in the 
Holy Club. In 1735, after a severe Lenten fast, which he described in 
spiritual terms as “groaning under an unspeakable pressure,” he “obtained 
mercy from God, and received the Spirit of Adoption” in his heart.” After 
his ordination by the bishop of Gloucester in the following year, he began to 
preach on the necessity of new birth. This “true and undefiled Christianity,” 
as he characterized it, involved the regeneration of the human heart, which 
he now saw as entirely distinct from the languid spirituality frequently 
found in the Church of England.° These concerns also found expression in 
his first publication, which openly criticized the clergy for promoting 
merely “the shell and shadow of religion” and ignoring the reality of eternal 
damnation.’ Such criticism damaged Whitefield’s reputation and led to his 
exclusion from many Church pulpits. As a result, and perhaps influenced by 
Howell Harris with whom he had been in recent correspondence, Whitefield 
took to the open air. His first “irregular” sermon on Wednesday February 
21, 1739, was addressed to some two-thousand colliers at Kingswood, near 
Bristol. Two days later, he preached in a similar manner to between three 


and four thousand and, on the following Sunday, to around ten thousand.® 
In the following month, Whitefield wrote to John Wesley inviting him to 
visit Kingswood and “water what God has enabled me to plant.” Wesley 
accepted and soon began preaching in the same fashion. Even earlier, in 
1738, William Morgan, described as “a serious and awakened clergyman,” 


began preaching in the open air (also at Kingswood), perhaps the first 


Anglican minister in England to do so.!° 


Wesley’s own spiritual journey followed a somewhat different (though 
not dissimilar) path. Raised in a devout High Church clerical family of 
Jacobite leanings, he began, while at Oxford (c. 1725) and in anticipation of 
ordination, to pursue religious devotion with considerable seriousness and 
self-discipline. Though he was influenced by many of the same spiritual 
writings as Whitefield, in Wesley this led to the practice of holiness, which 
he came to believe could lead to Christian perfection. The establishment of 
the Holy Club, in 1729, provided a practical venue where such disciplines 
could be put into practice, including fasting, the convening of small 


devotional groups, and visiting the sick and prisoners. It was at Oxford, 
around 1732, that the pejorative term “Methodist” was first applied to 
Wesley and his followers, and its use soon spread to others of a similar 
spiritual outlook in England and Wales. “Methodism” was then a 
notoriously elastic term applied to a variety of spiritual expressions both 
inside and outside the Church of England and frequently connected with the 
appearance of experiential forms of religious practice.!' Despite his sincere 
desire to love and serve God, Wesley had come to despair of his own 
spiritual state. As he later wrote, “I had even then the faith of a servant, 
though not that of a son.”!? Events following his ordination, including a 
disruptive period in Georgia as a missionary, left him feeling spiritually 
distraught. Upon returning to England in 1738, he renewed an acquaintance 
with the Moravians, whom he had first encountered while traveling to 
America. On May 24, 1738, at a Moravian meeting on Aldersgate Street, 
London, Wesley experienced a moment of profound religious emotion; in a 
now famous expression, he felt his heart “strangely warmed.”!* While the 
meaning and significance of this event has remained subject to considerable 
debate, at the very least it provided Wesley with greater confidence and 
sense of vocation. Though accepting the classic Protestant doctrine of 
justification by faith, he rejected suggestions that sanctification could be 
easily or quickly obtained; as he wrote in 1746, “Our main doctrines, which 
include all the rest, are three -- that of Repentance, of Faith and of Holiness. 
The first of these we account, as it were, the porch of religion; the next, the 


door; the third, religion itself.”!4 


EARLY CONFLICTS 


Despite numerous points of agreement, Wesley and Whitefield were soon 
drawn into open conflict over the so-called doctrines of grace. As early as 
1739, Wesley began to denounce predestination in his sermons, and, two 
years later, published a sermon Free Grace to that effect. This unexpectedly 
pushed Whitefield deeper into Calvinism and led to the outbreak of tensions 
between the two men. In 1740, Wesley also broke with the Moravians, 
inflicting further damage on the progress and reputation of early 
Evangelicalism. 


Following the outbreak of conflict between Whitefield and Wesley—the 
two most significant figures in early Evangelicalism—they began to chart 
different courses. Whitefield now concentrated on writing and preaching, 
often in the open air at Moorfields or elsewhere, attracting large crowds, 
and on soliciting contributions for his orphanage in Georgia. He made the 
first of numerous crossings to America in 1738, where he became 
something of a public celebrity and where his influence on the progress of 
the Great Awakening was considerable. In his absence, leadership of early 
Evangelicalism shifted to Wesley, despite that fact that his relationship to 
the Church had become increasingly strained. Wesley regarded the 
Methodist movement as an auxiliary to the Church of England, arguing that 
no separation occurred as long as his followers attended its services and 
upheld its doctrines.!> Despite his loyalty to the Church, however, Wesley’s 
promotion of special revelation, his emphasis on holiness, and his rather 
cavalier attitude toward Church order led to considerable tensions with the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Finally, in 1784, a line was crossed. Concerned 
about the succession of Methodist leadership after his death, Wesley now 
“ordained” two preachers and a superintendent for the Methodists in 
America; before long, he also “ordained” several additional preachers for 
Scotland and made provisional plans for securing a continuation of 
Methodist leadership in England. Though Wesley continued to protest, “I 
live and die a member of the Church of England,” rejecting any suggestion 
that his followers should secede, the new wine of Wesleyan Methodism did 
not settle easily into the old wineskin of the Established Church. 


THE EMERGENCE OF AN ANGLICAN EVANGELICAL IDENTITY 


The remainder of this chapter will concentrate on the progress of 
Evangelicalism in the Church of England. As we have seen, as early as the 
1730s, the term “Methodist” was applied (often indiscriminately) to those 
holding similar outlooks, both inside and outside the Church. During the 
middle of the eighteenth century, however, Methodism and Anglican 
Evangelicalism began to develop separate (albeit not entirely dissimilar) 
identities. As this process unfolded, diverse attitudes toward Methodism 
began to emerge among Anglican Evangelicals. Some regular clergy, such 
as John Fletcher and Henry Piers, maintained close ties with both 


Methodism and the Church. Other, so-called half-regulars, such as John 
Berridge, were beneficed clergy who regularly engaged in “irregular” 
practices in imitation of Wesley and Whitefield. A smaller number of clergy, 
including John Richardson, Daniel Rowland, and James Creighton, actually 
seceded from the Church to Methodism. This process of divergence 
eventually led to a series of formal separations: Whitefield’s Calvinistic 
Methodist societies were the first to secede, followed by the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connexion, who were later followed by the Wesleyan 
Methodists. These separations inflicted considerable damage on the 
progress of “vital religion” in England and Wales, though it also helped 
facilitate the emergence of a distinct Evangelical party in the Church of 
England. This party began with a small number of clergy and laity, 
unconnected and largely unknown to each other, but grew quickly 
throughout the remainder of the eighteenth century. Its ordained members 
became known by different titles, including the “awakened clergy,” the 
“gospel clergy,” or the “serious clergy,” but eventually the label that stuck 
was simply that of “Evangelical.”!° Similarly, Evangelical doctrines were 
referred to in various ways, including “serious religion,” “vital godliness” 
(or “vital religion”), and the “doctrines of grace.” 

The struggle to develop a distinct Evangelical identity in the Church was 
often hindered by the dynamitic and pluralistic nature of the movement.!’ 
Though often regarded in singular terms, Evangelicalism was in fact a 
highly diverse movement composed of those who had passed through a 
dramatic spiritual conversion, shared a common religious and perhaps 
social outlook, or engaged in similar devotional practices. These shared 
values included an emphasis on the historic Protestant doctrines, including 
the authority of Scripture, justification by faith, and private judgment. 
Evangelicals also maintained a deep love for the Book of Common Prayer, 
along with the liturgy, homilies, and sacraments of the Church. In historical 
categorization, they have come to be associated with the four principal 


attributes of evangelical religion in general identified by David Bebbington: 


conversionism, activism, biblicism, and crucicentrism.!® 


Several contemporary accounts describing the distinct nature of 
Evangelicalism have survived. William Wilberforce had been converted in 
1785. Toward the end of his life, he described in a letter to a friend the 
qualities that drew him to “vital religion.” “My grand objection to the 
religious system still held by many who declare them orthodox 


Churchmen,” he wrote, “is, that it tends to render Xtianity so much a 
system of prohibitions rather than of privilege and hopes, and thus the 
injunction to rejoice so strongly enforced in the New Testament is gloomy 
air and not one of peace and hope and joy.”'” Around the same time, John 
Venn (son of Henry Venn) wrote that the early Evangelicals stood out from 
their contemporaries in the Church “not so much” by their title or “their 
systematic statement of doctrines,” as by “the relative importance which 
they assign to the particular parts of the Christian system, and in the vital 
operation of Christian Doctrines upon the heart and conduct.””? To put this 
more succinctly, the early Evangelicals were less interested in the 
construction of a formal doctrinal system than in the practical application of 


the gospel.*! Consequently, they were often dismissed by their critics as 
anti-intellectual or as exhibiting little interest in the close study of theology, 


metaphysics, history, or ecclesiology.”” Such criticism, however, failed to 
capture the broad nature of “vital religion.” Education, a prerequisite of that 
great Evangelical pastime of Scripture reading, always remained one of 
their chief priorities. As John Venn wrote in 1804, “Man, it is true, cannot 
by education be made a real christian [sic]; but by education he may be 
freed from prejudices, and delivered from the dominion of dispositions, 


highly favorable to temptation and sin.”’° It may also be instructive to 
recognize that Evangelicals were capable of producing an influential 
biblical commentator like Thomas Scott, a creative church historian like 
Joseph Milner, and an astute moralist like Thomas Gisborne. They raised up 
a homely poet in William Cowper; an influential author, playwright, and 
social reformer in Hannah More; and celebrated hymn writers such as 
Charles Wesley and John Newton. Finally, their contributions to Britain’s 
political and social life were highly significant, especially through the 
efforts of men such as Wilberforce, Henry Thornton, and Thomas Fowell 
Buxton. 

The question of why men and women were drawn to the “doctrines of 
grace” is not easy to answer. Some were influenced by contact with Wesley, 
Whitefield, and other leading evangelists, through whom they were 
introduced to experiential forms of Christianity. Others acquired the “new 
birth” by reading Methodist literature, by a close study of the Scriptures, or 
(as we have seen in Whitefield) through the influence of classical spiritual 
writings. Some passed through a great personal hardship resulting in a 


classic Pauline or Augustinian conversion experience. In many cases, a 
sense of disillusionment with the prevailing Enlightenment-inspired 
rationalism of the Church of England, together with the recent—and 
alarming— progress of Deism prompted not a few to embrace more 
personal and emotional forms of spirituality. No single—or even principal 
—treason, however, can be identified as responsible for drawing men and 
women to “serious religion” during the eighteenth century. The stories and 
experiences of the early Evangelicals varied greatly, and, just as often as 
not, they could point to more than one complex factor that contributed to a 
dramatic change in their spiritual outlook. 

Several examples provide a flavor of this rich diversity. James Hervey 
was deeply influenced through his friendship with Whitefield; though he 
spent his entire career in the ministry of the Church, he was also friends 
with numerous like-minded Methodists and Dissenters. Thomas Scott 
passed through an Evangelical conversion in 1777, principally as the result 


of rigorous intellectual conviction.”* William Romaine, despite being raised 
in a pious family, grew increasingly alienated from (as he described it) “the 
plague of his own heart.” Initially drawn to Wesley’s view of free grace, by 
1755, he had adopted high Calvinistic doctrines, including the unusual 
emphasis on the atonement as a “finished” salvation.” Samuel Walker’s 
conversion, on the other hand, progressed differently. Shortly after arriving 
in Truro in 1746, he became acquainted with the headmaster of the local 
grammar school, through whom he first experienced the “doctrines of 
grace.” Though Walker was unaware of his own spiritual deficiencies, his 
friend challenged his passion for card playing, dancing, and frivolity. These 
efforts proved conclusive. Walker quickly threw off his former views and 
adopted more experiential forms of Christianity. He later became one of the 
most celebrated preachers in the Church, attracting large congregations and 
exerting considerable influence on the progress of early Evangelicalism. 
Lady Huntingdon, on the other hand, appears to have been drawn to 
“serious religion” through a combination of personal anxieties. Initially 
(like Romaine) she accepted Wesley’s doctrine of Christian perfection. 
Unable to achieve the emotional well-being she sought, however, she then 
switched allegiance to Calvinism, appointing Whitefield as her domestic 
chaplain. 

Several notable Evangelical conversions occurred in relative isolation. 
Howell Harris described his conversion, in 1735, as a singular event: “I 


knew my sins had been forgiven me, though I had never heard any one 
make that confession before, or say it could be obtained.” William 
Grimshaw, who was converted in 1742 through the influence of John 
Owen’s writing on justification and a close study of Scripture, was then “an 
entire stranger to the people called Methodists” and their writings.” In 
1756, John Berridge “fled to Jesus alone for refuge” simply through reading 
the Bible.”® Thomas Adam was converted through reading Law’s Serious 
Call and the first six chapters of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, but without 
contemporary influence. Henry Venn, the well-known author of the 
Complete Duty of Man (1763), was converted a decade after Wesley, 
principally through “a diligent study of the Bible ... unbiassed by an 
attachment to human systems.””” Only later did he become aware of others 
in the Church holding similar views, including Romaine, William Talbot, 
Walker, Richard Conyers, and Adam—all converted around the same time, 
though independently of each other. 


CHALLENGES AND OPPOSITION 


The plight of the early Evangelical clergy was not easy. They provoked 
opposition from the Episcopal bench as the result of their doctrines and, in 
some cases, their disregard of Church order. As a result, ordination in the 
Church, as well as the support of patrons, proved difficult to secure. They 
were frequently ostracized by their clerical colleagues and neighbors 
(sometimes even by their own parishioners) and attacked in visitation 
sermons and episcopal charges. Much of the force of these accusations lay 
in their association with Methodism and experiential religion, in the 
proclivity of some to preach outside the Church, or in their Calvinistic 
doctrines—the latter rekindling uncomfortable memories among High 
Churchmen of militant Puritanism and the execution of King Charles I. 

An early challenge arose out of opposition to “enthusiasm” (or private 
divine revelation), which was then widely opposed on both religious and 
social grounds. Religiously, enthusiasm was thought to undermine the 
authority of the clergy and of Scripture itself, forcing Evangelicals to 
defend themselves as loyal Churchmen respectful of biblical, episcopal, and 
clerical authority. As John Newton wrote, defensively, “we expect, we 
acknowledge, no internal revelation, but by the medium of the Word of 


God, and agreeable to it.”°° The Christian Observer urged Evangelicals to 
avoid publicizing any suggestion of private revelation, but rather “be 
careful to conceal, lest he expose his religion to the ridicule of the 
multitude.”*! Enthusiasm was also deemed a threat to the stability of a 
hierarchically ordered (and divinely ordained) society, which would lead 
people to ignore the authority of the magistrate or clergy. As Dr. Johnson 
argued in 1770, “The inward light to which some Methodists pretended” is 
“a principle utterly incompatible with social or civil security.”°* Not a few 
Evangelicals came to agree with Johnson. In fact, as the eighteenth century 
unfolded, Evangelicals became increasingly aware of the importance of 
defending social order, upholding the church-state connection, and refuting 
the claims of political radicals, especially after the outbreak of the French 
Revolution in 1789. 

Another challenge was that of church order. As we have seen, 
Evangelical clergy like Whitefield, Wesley, and Berridge regularly violated 
the Canons regarding Church order. Extempore prayer, the authorization of 
lay preachers, and the building of “preaching houses” alarmed the 
Evangelicals’ High Church critics.**> They preached in churchyards, town 
squares, or open fields, either because the local churches were closed to 
them or because they were not large enough to accommodate all those who 
had come to hear them preach. As the High Churchman Joseph Trapp 
wrote: “We have heard of Field-Conventicles in Scotland.... We have in 
former Times had something of this Nature in England, as practiced by 
Brownists, Anabaptists, Quakers, Ranters, or such like. But for a Clergyman 
of the Church of England to pray and preach in the Fields, in the Country, 


or in the Streets in the City, is perfectly new, never heard of before ... [and] 


worse, if possible, than intruding into Pulpits by downright Violence.”*4 


Wesley acknowledged the importance of loyalty to the visible Church, but 
thought it less important than loyalty to the invisible Church of Christ. “It 
were better for me to die,” he proclaimed, “than not to preach the Gospel of 
Christ; yea, and in the fields, either where I may not preach in the church, 
or where the church will not contain the congregation.” He added that, on 
Sundays, he always utilized the services of the Prayer Book, while on other 
occasions his use of extempore prayer violated no rule. In any event, he 
asked, “What is the end of all ecclesiastical order? Is it not to bring souls 
from the power of Satan to God; and to build them up in His fear and love? 


Order, then, is so far valuable as it answers these ends; and if it answers 


them not, it is worth nothing.” Both Wesley and Whitefield were 
threatened with episcopal discipline for violating Church order, but nothing 
came of it. Several of their contemporaries, however, including Benjamin 
Ingham, Thomas Haweis, John Bradford, and William Gunn, were not so 
fortunate. Likewise, Daniel Rowland, whose license was withdrawn by the 
bishop of St. David’s ın 1763 as a result of his continued itinerating. As the 
eighteenth century wore on, violations of Church order became less 
common. Some Evangelicals even spoke out against it, concluding that it 
damaged the stability and discipline of the Church and the reputation of 
their party. Others argued that itinerancy was ineffective in converting the 
unregenerate, resulting instead in lay secessions from the Church. As 
Charles Simeon complained, “The clergyman beats the bush and the 
Dissenters catch the game.” Such views reflect an increasing degree of 
respect among Evangelicals for Church order during the second half of the 
eighteenth century, as well as the view that continued cooperation with 
Dissenters no longer served the best interests of the Church. 

Predestination proved yet another serious challenge. Although Wesley 
was not the only prominent Arminian Evangelical—they also included his 
brother Charles, Thomas Gisborne, and Thomas Adam—he was one of the 
few openly to criticize Calvinism. Most “gospel clergy” were in fact 
moderate Calvinists: mildly predestinarian, practical, and careful to avoid 
what had become known as the “rigors of Calvinism,” such as two-fold 
predestination. Calvinistic Evangelicals tried to avoid the speculative 
elements of their creed, holding in private doctrines that they rarely 
expressed in public, intending, as John Walsh has observed, to avoid 
controversy or excite unprofitable speculation.’’ This moderate tone was 
expressed in 1780 by Joseph Milner, the Evangelical Headmaster of Hull 
Grammar School, who wrote, “I hold universal redemption, and preach it 
consistently ... yet I must add with the Catechism, ‘I believe in God the 
Holy Ghost, who sanctified me and all the elect people of God.’ Thus ... 
partly siding with (the) Methodists in opinion, and partly with those called 
Calvinists.” Such an outlook, he added, is “the exact medium ... on which 
the Church of England was constructed.””® John Newton thought similarly. 
When asked about the wisdom of referring to Calvinism in sermons or 
writings, he remarked, “I do not give it alone, and whole; but mixed, and 


diluted ... I think these doctrines should be in a sermon like sugar in a dish 
of tea, which sweetens every drop, but is no where to be found in a lump— 


tasted everywhere, though prominent nowhere.”?? Nor did the Evangelical 
clergy feel obligated to reconcile the doctrine of predestination with free 
will: paradox in matters of divinity was not to be avoided or denied but 
accepted. Charles Simeon adopted a similar tone while advising his 
Cambridge students: “Calvinism is a system. God has not revealed His truth 
in a system; the Bible has no system as such. Lay aside system and fly to 
the Bible.” He added, “Never allow yourselves to pit one passage against 
another. A strong Calvinist looks on statements like that of Paul’s possibly 
becoming a castaway (1 Cor. 1x. 27) as a dog looks on a hedge-hog: he 
knows not what to do with it.... We cannot understand all now; but 


hereafter the veil shall be removed, and then we shall understand the 


whole.” 


In a similar fashion, Evangelicals went to some lengths to repudiate the 
views of extremists within their own party, especially “high” (or “hyper’’) 
Calvinists such as Robert Hawker and Augustus Toplady, who were a small 
but influential fixture in the life of the Church. Hawker, the vicar of 
Charles, in Plymouth, rejected the Evangelical emphasis on “growth in 
grace” in favor of a hard, deterministic form of predestinarianism. 
Denounced by one critic as “the great patron and apostle of 
antinomianism,”*! Hawker’s views were so extreme that Wilberforce 
refused to expose his children to his preaching, lest they drink in his 


“poison.”- Toplady, who held various appointments in the diocese of 
Exeter, was a prolific defender of high Calvinism, publishing numerous 
polemical writings and sustaining a protracted public debate with Wesley. In 
response, Thomas Scott initiated a determined campaign against 
antinomianism, especially through his influential Treatise on Growth in 
Grace (1787). Other Evangelicals were quick to contribute. Richard Cecil, 
after reading the works of stern Scots Calvinists, declared “I want a more 
kind-hearted and liberal sort of divinity,” while Henry Venn denounced 
“high” predestination as a “false, libertine Calvinism” which “stops up 
every avenue: sin, the law, holiness, experience, are all nothing.” 
Predestination, “cancels the necessity of any change, and dispenses at once 


with all duty.””® 


Despite these appeals to moderation, the Evangelical clergy were 
repeatedly attacked by Arminian High Churchmen who attempted to paint 
all Evangelicals with the same disreputable brush, castigating them as 
“Dissenters in disguise” and dismissing them as disloyal Churchmen.** In a 
celebrated case, in 1768, six students were expelled from Oxford for 
holding Calvinistic views.” In response, Lady Huntingdon established a 
college at Trevecca, in Wales, for the training of Evangelical clergy. She 
also founded a number of chapels in England and Wales and appointed 
chaplains to officiate at them. Her intention was that these should be 
associated in some way with the Church, though they were set up without 
episcopal sanction or legal protection. Eventually, in 1780, her 
“Connexion” was legally compelled to secede from the Church. Two of her 
chaplains followed her into Dissent. Such events, though rare, proved 
distressing to Evangelicals: even the regular clergy who held office in the 
Church were often overcome by feelings of insecurity, loneliness, and 
isolation. 

Another challenge was that of ordination. Most bishops refused to ordain 
a candidate holding Calvinistic views or one who had engaged in any form 
of “irregular” conduct. John Newton, regarded as a Methodist for hosting 
religious meetings in his home, was repeatedly turned down for ordination. 
In 1764, after seven years of failed attempts, his case was finally taken up 
by Lord Dartmouth, who persuaded the bishop of Lincoln to ordain him to a 
curacy at Olney. Rowland Hill—a Calvinist and a flagrant violator of 
Church order—was refused ordination by no fewer than six bishops; 
eventually, in 1773, he was ordained deacon by the bishop of Bath and 
Wells. When, however, he continued to engage in “irregular” preaching, he 
was denied ordination to the priesthood. He thus continued, as he described 
it, “wearing only one ecclesiastical boot” for the remainder of his life. 
Perhaps the most notorious form of opposition was Herbert Marsh’s 
“Cobwebs to catch Calvinists”—a list of eighty-seven questions devised to 
expose latent “enthusiasts” seeking ordination.*° Some relief was obtained 
through the support of a handful of sympathetic bishops (including Beilby 
Porteus, Shute Barrington, Thomas Burgess, and William Lord Mansel), 
though it was not until 1815 that the party gained direct access to the 
episcopal bench through the elevation of Henry Ryder as bishop of 
Gloucester.*/ 


A final challenge facing Evangelicals was that of doctrinal continuity. 
When an Evangelical clergyman labored to build up a faithful congregation, 
he was naturally desirous that his ministry be perpetuated by a man of 
similar views. When Henry Venn left Huddersfield in 1771, for example, 
the large congregation he had developed over the previous twelve years 


rapidly dispersed under the ministry of an unsympathetic successor.*® The 
situation at St. Giles, Reading, was even more disruptive: there were no 
fewer than four disruptions between 1774 and 1821 as the result of 


Evangelical incumbents being succeeded by men opposed to the “doctrines 


of grace.” 


Despite the severity of these challenges, the beneficed clergy who passed 
through an Evangelical conversion were relatively secure. They could be 
criticized and ostracized by bishops or others in the Church and even 
opposed by their own parishioners, but they could not easily be removed 
from office. The unbeneficed clergy, similarly converted, were naturally 
more vulnerable. Samuel Walker’s Evangelical conversion quickly 
provoked opposition from a number of parishioners at Truro, who appealed 
to the bishop of Exeter to remove him. Finding no satisfaction, they turned 
to the non-resident (and pluralistic) rector, who proved more sympathetic to 
their concerns. He then called on Walker no less than three times with the 
intention of discharging him, but, on each occasion, impressed by Walker’s 
personal warmth and spiritual superiority, he was moved reconsider.°? A 
number of other Evangelical curates fared less well: not a few were 
removed from office after converting, and many found it difficult to secure 
a new appointment in the Church. 


RESPECT IF NOT RESPECTABILITY 


In time, the severity of these challenges began to diminish. By the 1770s, 
the number of Evangelicals in the Church of England had grown. With 
increased numbers and with a greater sense of confidence, more 
Evangelicals became attracted to “regular” patterns of parish ministry. John 
Newton, who settled at Olney in 1764 after contemplating a career in 
Dissent, exemplified this new confidence in the ministry and formularies of 
the Church, as did Thomas Robinson at Leicester. In 1783, Charles Simeon 
inaugurated an influential ministry at Cambridge that continued until his 


death in 1836. At Oxford, Evangelicalism passed through a season of 
neglect after Wesley and Whitefield’s departure. Following the expulsion of 
the six Evangelical students, however, it began to enjoy quiet and steady 
progress, especially at St. Edmund Hall where a strong “gospel” presence 
was maintained, along with that at several other colleges. Evangelicalism 
also began to gain a hold on the English middle classes, its influence 
extending upward through the efforts of Wilberforce, Hannah More, Lord 
Dartmouth, and the Countess of Huntingdon (among others) into the ranks 
of the aristocracy. Even the difficult problem of continuity of parish 
doctrine began to be met through the expansion of Evangelical patronage. 
The first to address this was John Thornton, the great “Russian merchant,” 
who used his considerable wealth to support Evangelicals (including John 
Newton), purchase advowsons, and appoint like-minded clergy to the 


livings he acquired.°! Lord Dartmouth and William Marsh of Colchester 
also purchased advowsons for the same purpose. Wilberforce successfully 
influenced William Pitt to appoint Evangelicals to a number of influential 
livings. The most vigorous Evangelical investor in patronage, however, was 
Charles Simeon, who acquired some twenty-one advowsons during his 
lifetime, some with multiple rights of appointment and several involving 
prominent parishes.°” These were eventually placed in a trust, which went 
on to acquire additional patronage after Simeon’s death. These efforts 
allowed Evangelicals to advance the “doctrines of grace” without fear of 
episcopal interference or of being succeeded by a clergyman hostile to their 
views. Each of these various changes contributed in important ways to the 
improved position of Evangelicals in the Church of England during the late 
eighteenth century. 

Despite this significant progress, Evangelicals continued to face various 
levels of opposition. Formation of an effective group identity proved slow, 
as did overcoming the sense of isolation, especially among Evangelicals 
serving in remote parishes scattered throughout England and Wales. A 
number of complex doctrinal and ecclesiological questions emanating from 
the prevailing rationalism, from the criticism of High Church polemicists 
and later from the rise of liberalism, challenged the role of Evangelicals in 
the Church as well as their emphasis on conversion and “new life.” As a 
way to overcome these hardships, Evangelicals formed “parsons clubs” or 
clerical societies, which provided opportunities for fellowship, discussion 
of theological issues, and mutual support. The Elland Society, established 


by Henry Venn in Yorkshire in 1767 (and which still exists), was perhaps 
the first of these, while others soon followed, including those in Norfolk, 
Cornwall, Lincolnshire, and (most famously) the Eclectic Society in 
London, founded in 1783. Correspondence between societies aided the 
emerging sense of national group identity. In 1798, the first national 
Evangelical journal, Zion s Triumph, was founded by Thomas Biddulph, the 
influential Bristol Evangelical, as “a popular magazine devoted to the cause 
of vital religion as professed and established in the Church of England.” 
In 1802, a second Evangelical journal, The Christian Observer, edited by 
Zachary Macaulay, began publication, serving as the influential mouthpiece 
of moderate Claphamite Evangelicalism. These publications helped solidify 
Evangelical group identity, provided evidence of a vigorous “gospel” 
spirituality, proposed solutions to various doctrinal disputes, and helped 
erode the sense of isolation under which many “gospel clergy” still labored. 
As a result of these efforts, by the end of the eighteenth century, 
Evangelicals had attained a considerable degree of respect, if not 
respectability, both in and out of the Church of England. 

Another factor contributing to the emergence of a national group identity 
among Evangelicals was scholarship. Thomas Scott, rector of Aston 
Sanford, published the first volume of his well-known biblical commentary 
in 1788. This work proved so influential that John Henry Newman would 
later identify Scott as “the writer who made a deeper impression on my 
mind than any other, and to whom (humanly speaking) I almost owe my 
soul.” It was Scott, he added, “who first planted deep in my mind that 
fundamental truth of religion.”°* Another significant publication was Joseph 
Milner’s The History of the Church of Christ (1794-1809). As Bruce 
Hindmarsh has observed, Milner “set out to trace a silent stream of 
godliness” that ran back through Luther and the Protestant Reformers to 
Augustine and the Church Fathers. In creating a distinctively Evangelical 
historical narrative, Milner portrayed “serious religion” as not only credible, 
but as entirely consistent with Anglican tradition.” Of no small significance 
for the future of English theology, Milner also initiated Newman’s 
admiration for the Church Fathers. 


“SAINTS” IN PARLIAMENT 


While the commitment to Evangelical activism took many forms, it was 
perhaps most distinguished by the efforts of a small but prominent group of 
“Saints” (as they were known) who labored in Parliament to enact political 
and social reform. Their immediate political aim was the abolition of the 
slave trade. Though several early Evangelicals owned slaves, it did not take 
long for a strong party line in support of abolition to emerge. An early 
leader in this was Granville Sharp, whose efforts resulted in a judicial 
decision in 1772 that effectively abolished the practice of slavery in 
England. Wesley, in the same year, marked his involvement in the debate by 
denouncing the slave trade as “that execrable sum of all villainies.”>° In 
1787, Sharp recruited Wilberforce to the cause of abolition. Over the next 
twenty years, Wilberforce (supported by fellow members of the “Clapham 
Sect,” including Henry Thornton, James Stephen, and Zachery Macaulay) 
led the Parliamentary effort in support of abolition. In 1791, Wesley 
addressed the final letter of his life to Wilberforce, encouraging him to 
persevere in his “glorious enterprise” and denouncing slavery as “the 


scandal of religion, of England, and of human nature.”°’ After the slave 
trade was finally abolished in 1807, Wilberforce turned to ameliorating the 
conditions of slaves in the West Indies, to developing Sierra Leone as a 
refuge for emancipated slaves, and to a variety of social reforms. In 1821, 
Thomas Fowell Buxton assumed leadership of the abolition campaign 
opposing the practice of slavery throughout the British Empire, which was 
finally achieved in 1833. Evangelicals were also active in a variety of 
charitable and reform efforts, including opposition to dueling, the lottery, 
drunkenness, sedition, bull- (and bear-) baiting, and animal cruelty. They 
worked to enact Sabbath-day observance, prison (and sentencing) reform, 
better working and living conditions for the poor, and Sunday schools. Poor 
relief, assistance for the blind and orphans, and help for war widows and 
naval veterans were all taken up. To these efforts they contributed (often 
sacrificially) of their wealth and talent, both to national campaigns and to 
individuals in distress. Thus, beyond their contributions to the 
advancement of “serious religion” in the Church, Evangelicals made an 
indelible mark on the social, political, and educational values of the nation. 


VOLUNTARY RELIGION 


The late eighteenth century saw the establishment of a number of new 
voluntary societies, in which the Evangelicals played a leading role. The 
aims of volunteerism ranged widely and included both religious and secular 
aspirations, as well as the promotion of the Church of England during a 
time of escalating religious pluralism. Some early societies tended to be 
small and informal, aimed at deepening the spiritual life of the parish and of 
individual worshippers and at providing opportunities for Christian 
fellowship. Others, established around the same time in imitation of 
Wesleyan class meetings, tended to be larger and more formal.” Voluntary 
religion eventually came to be exercised on an even wider stage, especially 
during the last decade of the eighteenth century and the early decades of the 
nineteenth. The extensive number and aims of these national societies, and 
the extent of Evangelical involvement in them, is astonishing. Some 
voluntary societies aimed at improving the quality of human life, including 
the establishment of hospitals, orphanages, dispensaries, and homes for 
vulnerable girls and women, as well as the distribution of health care. 
Others promoted missionary activity, Bible and tract distribution at home 
and abroad, evangelism, support of the clergy (and their orphans and 
widows), and church extension. Most influential among these was the 
Church Missionary Society, founded by the members of the Clapham Sect 
in 1799, which played a role in the planting of Evangelicalism in many 
parts of Africa, the Caribbean, Asia, and Oceania. This work, along with 
other similar efforts, would contribute in important ways to the emergence 


of Christianity as a global religion during the twentieth century.°° A number 
of other voluntary societies supported educational initiatives, especially 
among the poor, as well as the establishment of Sunday Schools. Still others 
aimed at the amelioration of vice and moral decadence and the promotion 
of family life. Evangelicals were extensively involved in the establishment, 
leadership, and support of many of these new societies. Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, for example, supported thirty-five societies, Thomas Babington 
twenty, Zachery Macaulay twenty-three, while Wilberforce supported no 
fewer than sixty-nine. Of the leading Evangelical families, the Thorntons 
supported at least one-hundred and seventy-three voluntary societies, while 


the Hoares were involved in two-hundred and twenty.°! 


EVANGELICALS AND WOMEN 


One of the most enduring features of early Evangelicalism was its 
progressive attitude toward women. Evangelicals took seriously Paul’s 
admonition that “there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free, there is neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus” 
(Galatians 3.28). While this did not lead them to support throwing off 
traditional roles of women in society or the Church, Evangelicals did take 
the salvation of women seriously and regarded women and men’s 
spirituality as equally important. They also valued women’s contributions to 
leadership in their various political, social, and charitable campaigns. Early 
on, Wesley set the tone for this. In 1763, Mary Bosanquet established a 
Methodist community in Leytonstone for the benefit of the poor and read 
Scripture at Methodist meetings. When the community relocated to 
Yorkshire, she was placed in charge of an orphanage, school, dairy farm, 
and malt kilns, and she led Wednesday night religious meetings.” Wesley 
praised her preaching, writing “her words are as fire, conveying both light 
and heat to the hearts of all that hear her”? In 1781, she married the 
Anglican clergyman (and Methodist theologian), John Fletcher of Madeley, 
Shropshire. After his death, she remained at Madeley where (despite 
Wesley’s invitation to relocate to London) she continued her husband’s 
ministry for the next thirty years. Even earlier, Alice Cross organized 
Methodist class meetings at Booth Bank, Cheshire, and erected a pulpit in 
her sitting room where worship was held. Wesley described Sarah Mallett 
as possessing an “extraordinary call,” and, with his support, the 1787 
Manchester Conference issued her a license to preach. As we have seen, 
Lady Huntingdon used her considerable wealth to advance “serious 
religion” in the Church until 1780, when her Connexion was compelled to 
relocate outside its legal jurisdiction. Perhaps the most influential of the 
Evangelical women was Hannah More, who rose from humble origins to 
become a celebrated author and playwright mentored by both David 
Garrick and Samuel Johnson. After her conversion to “serious religion,” she 
labored tirelessly on behalf of abolition and social reform, especially that 
favorable to the plight of poor women and children, and became a close ally 
of Wilberforce. She established charity schools in Somerset and, during a 
time of considerable political and social unrest, she published works 


(including her well-known Cheap Repository Tracts) that emphasized moral 
improvement, social stability, and traditional family life. Perhaps more than 
any of her contemporaries, she exemplified to women the effective exercise 
of influence within a traditional social and religious context. 


CONCLUSION 


Despite the emergence of a number of recent investigations into the history 
of early Evangelicalism (and into that of the Church of England itself 
during the long eighteenth century), numerous questions pertaining to its 
rise and progress would benefit from further consideration. Greater detail 
on who became an Evangelical and why would be of considerable interest, 
for example, as would that on the formation of Evangelical networks (or 
societies). More light could profitably be shed on the nature of Evangelical 
theology, devotional practices, and spirituality. The psychological nature of 
the early Evangelicals remains largely unexplored, as do several aspects of 
Evangelical anthropology and social and political theory. Despite the need 
to investigate these relatively unexplored points on the historical compass, 
it is abundantly clear that the rise of the Evangelical movement affected the 
history and nature of the Church of England (and Anglicanism itself) in a 
number of important ways. Likewise, when the missionary, abolitionist, and 
reformist activity associated with “vital religion” is considered more fully, 
its influence on the rise of global Christianity, the history of the Developing 
World, and the social and political nature of Britain become more obvious. 
Anglican Evangelicalism set in motion powerful forces of a spiritual, 
political, and social nature that continue to influence the Church of 
England, the wider Anglican Communion, and the world itself. 
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PART II 


THE CULTURE OF 
EVANGELICALISM 


CHAPTER 15 


DAVID D. HALL 


A path runs from Puritanism to evangelicalism, an uneven path marked as 
much by what eighteenth-century evangelicals abandoned as by what they 
retained and reinterpreted. Assessing the balance between change and 
continuity is akin to deciding whether the cup is half-empty or half-full. In 
this chapter, both possibilities will be taken seriously, although I emphasize 
several contradictions within Puritan theology and practice that recurred in 
the next century. 

An inventory of practices that passed from Puritanism to evangelicalism 
should foreground anti-Catholicism and its close kin, the historical 
imaginary known as “Christian primitivism.” Catholicism was wrong 
because it had burdened “primitive” Christianity with countless “human 
inventions,” one of them the “tyranny” of a hierarchical system of church 
government and another, its version of the Lord’s Supper. For English 
Puritans and the Reformed (Calvinist) Protestants from whom much of their 
program descended, it was imperative to free the visible church from such 
inventions and reclaim the church as it was glimpsed in the apostolic letters 
or other texts dating from the earliest centuries of the faith. Christian 
primitivism presumed the authority of the Bible in deciding what was 
lawful or what Christ had envisaged, a principle endorsed by English 
Protestants as a whole (it appears in the Thirty-Nine Articles) but of special 
significance to the Puritan movement, which turned it into a critique of 
episcopacy, the royal supremacy, and much else. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century, Baptists evoked the same principle to justify their 
rejection of infant baptism. 

Christian primitivism co-existed with an apocalyptic and a millenarian 
version of history. By and large, John Calvin had ignored the prophetic 
books of the Bible, especially Revelation. But the scenario of a final battle 
between true saints and hypocrites was repeatedly evoked by John Knox in 


sixteenth-century Scotland and countless ministers in seventeenth-century 
Britain and New England. There, in 1637, John Wheelwright evoked a 
bloody struggle between these two parties, a struggle the true saints would 
eventually win but only after some of them became martyrs. Meanwhile, in 
the decades after 1590, British commentators on Revelation and Daniel 
were aligning the seals, trumpets, beasts, and kingdoms evoked in those 
texts with contemporary history, to the end of discerning when the Jews 
would be converted and Christ return in judgment. In some schemes, He 
returned spiritually during a “Middle Advent” when the visible church 
would attain a greater purity. Most of these commentators also agreed that, 
as the end times neared, Antichrist would seem to be ascendant and the 
struggle between good and evil would become more intense. Ultimately, of 
course, these schemes were infused with a sense of opportunity: the hour 
was approaching when the visible church would shake off its imperfections, 
a theme John Cotton harped on in sermons he preached on Revelation in 


late 1630s Massachusetts. ! 

All such schemes faltered with the restoration of the Stuart dynasty in 
1660. But the ascendancy of Louis XIV and an ongoing war of religion in 
Europe prompted fresh attempts at speculation in the eighteenth century, 
speculation curbed in some respects by the early Enlightenment but still a 
thread that wound its way through the thinking of (for example) Jonathan 
Edwards. Its main legacy may have been anti-popery. 


THE VISIBLE CHURCH: COMPREHENSIVE OR EXCLUSIVE? 


When we turn to the nature of the church, significant differences emerge. In 
both England and Scotland, the Puritan movement endorsed an 
understanding of the visible church as “national’ or all-encompassing in its 
membership. But the early reformers wanted it both ways: a national church 
and, simultaneously, a church imagined as a “little flock” of “saints.” In 
Martin Bucer’s De Regno Christi (1550), which he wrote while in England 
during the reign of Edward VI, he characterized the visible church as “the 
Kingdom of Christ,” where, as indicated in places such as Isaiah 11:4, a 
“severity of judgment against sins” must be practiced so that all within its 
walls were moved to repent. But Bucer and John Calvin rejected 
Anabaptist-style exclusivity. For them as the Reformed international, the 


visible church was more inclusive than the invisible church of the elect, if 
only because the earth-bound church would always contain many who were 
hypocrites. One way of reconciling the “incompatible” goals of exclusion 
and comprehensiveness was to bar the “scandalous” from Holy 
Communion, a sacrament reserved in principle for the “worthy” who met 
certain criteria. 

Thus did a whiff of sectarianism make its way into Puritan support for a 
comprehensive (i.e., nation-based) state church. In the 1580s, the English 
Separatist Robert Browne shed that assumption and made membership 
voluntary for the community he organized outside the state church— 
voluntary and covenantal because those who participated in it were bound 
to each other by a covenant. A congregation-based scheme of this kind 
acquired broader support in the early seventeenth century from other 
radicals or Separatists such as William Ames, Henry Jacob, and John 
Robinson. Nonetheless, before 1640, theirs remained a minority position 
within the English version of the Puritan movement and, in Scotland, was 
never endorsed, for the Scottish “Puritans” had gained control of the state 
church in the 1560s and, despite many ups and downs in the seventeenth 
century, clung to the principle of a national or inclusive church presided 
over by a hierarchy of presbyteries, synods, and general assemblies. With 
Scottish delegates on hand to remind the English delegates of this principle, 
the Westminster Assembly (mid—1640s) endorsed a loosely “Presbyterian” 
concept of a comprehensive church. To their dismay, contemporary English 
Congregationalists (or “Independents”) broke with the concept of a single 
national church and, like Browne before them, restricted church 
membership to “visible saints.” 

Where a more restricted understanding of the church came into its own 
was in seventeenth-century New England. There, ministers such as John 
Cotton were also arguing that the true church should consist of autonomous 
congregations each able to decide who was worthy of being admitted. Some 
congregations followed Cotton’s advice by insisting that prospective church 
members narrate or “profess” a description of their faith journey, a practice 
known as “making a relation.” Although Cotton and his colleagues agreed 
with their English and Scottish critics that perfection was impossible to 
achieve—some who qualified as “visible saints” would ultimately be 
unmasked as hypocrites—they praised the new system because it kept the 
unworthy from participating in the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 


Supper, a goal the Puritan movement had never been able to accomplish in 
England. 

Tensions persisted in New England, tensions rooted in the fact that 
people who had been church members in England were now outside the 
church and therefore unable to have their children baptized. But was infant 
baptism all that important? Within Catholicism the answer was a 
resounding “yes,” and Anglican theology came close to the Catholic 
position. Formally, the colonial ministers (and British Baptists) reyected the 
efficacy of baptism as a means of grace. But as the historian E. Brooks 
Holifield has pointed out, the same ministers were emphasizing its 
significance, a double-speak that made its way into the Cambridge Platform 
(1648), which, in a throwaway sentence, proposed that infants who were 
baptized acquired a more advantageous place in the economy of salvation 
than those who were not. As so often happened with compromises, this one 
began to collapse once the second generation came of age and, although 
baptized themselves, were not making a “relation” and therefore not 
becoming “full” members whose children were automatically baptized. 


Nonetheless, most of the people wanted their children baptized. 

This situation prompted most of the ministers to accept a compromise 
endorsed by two local synods (1657, 1662). Nicknamed, much later, the 
“half-way covenant,” it drew on Genesis 17:7 for the concept of a “federal” 
or “external” covenant that dispensed a certain measure of grace to a never- 
ending sequence of generations. Despite resistance by some lay people and 
a few ministers, the practice of infant baptism or, alternatively, having 
children up to the age of fourteen baptized, became widespread in ways that 
aligned church membership with family formation. The more this 
happened, the more churches that began as communities of the few mutated 
into near-comprehensive bodies. By a back door, as it were, the colonists 
were reinstating comprehension. 

Misgivings persisted. Was the half-way system a sign of declension, and 
should this be resisted by restoring a more restrictive understanding of the 
visible church? The “awakenings” of the mid-eighteenth century in New 
England—a reaction against spiritual deadness on the part of ministers and 
town churches—spurred many of the “New Lights” to ask this very 
question and answer it by reclaiming the concept of a gathered church. 
Conflicts and confusion abounded, conflicts that, in late 1740s 
Northampton, Massachusetts, disrupted the ministry of Jonathan Edwards 


once he decided to reject the near-automatic baptism of children. Anglican 
churches, although few on the ground before 1740, became a haven for 
some. For others, the alternative was to turn Baptist, as began to happen 
among “Separate Congregationalists” by the 1750s. 


CHURCH AND STATE: TWO KINGDOMS PRINCIPLES 


Conflicts of this kind and recurrent schisms anticipated the 
denominationalism that, in the nineteenth century, would remove the 
concept of a comprehensive church from the repertory of evangelical 
Protestants. When we turn to another key aspect of the Puritan movement, 
its “magisterial” understanding of church and state, more tensions emerged 
in the seventeenth and again in the eighteenth centuries. Like their mentors 
within the Reformed international and the Protestant Reformation, the 
British “Presbyterians” adopted Luther’s distinction between two 
“kingdoms,” one of them civil, the other religious. The purpose of this 
distinction was to separate the two realms and, in doing so, reclaim the 
“liberty” Christ had asserted for the church. Christ as king and lawgiver was 
the true head of the visible church and had empowered it to decide matters 
of doctrine, pursue the practice of discipline, and decide who became 
worthy of office as preacher of the Word. But the two kingdoms were not 
separated from each other in any modern sense of that term. Citing the 
example of godly kings in the Hebrew Bible, British Puritans insisted that 
church and state were “twins” that God had commanded to support each 
other, the civil state by protecting the church from heresy and blasphemy 
and ensuring that its financial needs were met. 

Two kingdoms theory was deeply offensive to Elizabeth I and her two 
Stuart successors, James VI and I and his son Charles I. In their eyes, the 
structural implications of “Christ as king” undermined the royal supremacy; 
that is, the assertion that monarchs were the “head” or “governor” of the 
state church with the final say on matters of worship, doctrine, structure, 
and the like. One fruit of this struggle over church and state was the image 
of the puritan as inherently seditious, an image fostered by James I and 
Charles I—Charles to the point of buying into the thesis (already asserted 
by his father) of “no bishops, no king.” Another was a long-lived 
“erastianism” on the part of the British monarchs and English Parliaments, 


all of them reluctant to cede authority over church discipline to clergy and 
lay zealots. When the Westminster Assembly reaffirmed two-kingdoms 
principles (which, to reiterate, included the capacity of the civil state to 
suppress heresy), the Long Parliament refused to accept the church’s 
authority over moral discipline, as in deciding who could participate in the 
Lord’s Supper. 

In the 1630s, the founders of Massachusetts installed two-kingdoms 
principles in the new colony. The same framework prevailed in New 
Plymouth and Connecticut, with one important difference from what 
happened in 1640s England: the ministers and/or local churches retained 
control of church discipline. The orthodox colonies (but not Rhode Island) 
also withstood the assertions of freedom of conscience or toleration that 
bubbled up in revolutionary England. There, with the state church in 
disarray and the royal supremacy dismantled, critics as diverse as John 
Milton, Roger Williams, Oliver Cromwell, John Goodwin, and Baptists of 
various stripes could openly advocate for liberty of conscience (i.e., 
allowing most [but never all] forms of Protestant belief to exist). For others, 
the alternative—which most English Congregationalists favored—was 
toleration, which would have allowed certain groups to exist alongside a 
state church. Although toleration became state policy during the years 
1651-1658), when Oliver Cromwell (d. 1658) was head of state, blasphemy 


remained a criminal offense thanks to the Blasphemy Act of 1650.° 
Toleration vanished after the Restoration of Charles II. Not until the 
Glorious Revolution (1689) did a British monarch and state church agree to 
allow “Dissenters” (the name for all those who refused to conform to the 
state church) a certain measure of freedom, although never having the same 
rights as those who were members of the Church of England. Toleration 
also made its way to Massachusetts by a royal charter of 1691. Yet, as 
Baptists, Quakers, and Anglicans in New England were quick to point out, 
toleration as state policy continued to favor the Congregationalists and did 
so well past 1750. New Light itineracy—basically, one kind of minister or 
lay person intruding on a town or parish where “Old Lights” dominated— 
aroused the Connecticut government to turn this practice into a civil 
offense. New Lights responded by theorizing a fuller version of religious 
liberty. Meanwhile, ministers influenced by the trend toward “free inquiry” 
in English Dissent (see below) were beginning to practice a much greater 
toleration of what an earlier generation would have described as heterodox. 


Amid these crosscurrents, the flavor of magisterial Protestantism 
survived in (for example) Article 3 of the Massachusetts Constitution of 
1780, which legitimized the authority of the government to “require” towns 
to support religion on the grounds that doing so was a means of sustaining 
“good order” in civil society. Not until the early nineteenth century was 
state intervention in the form of tax support for churches finally abandoned 
and what became known as the “voluntary” system emerge. Even then, 
however, moralists of many persuasions continued to assert that religion, or 
the morals it presumably inculcated, was necessary to keep democracy from 
spinning out of control. 


WORSHIP: ELIMINATING IDOLATRY 


Contradictions vanish when we turn to worship. In this realm, continuity 
flourished. The animus within Reformed Protestantism against Catholic- 
style “idolatry—Calvin created a new version of the Second Commandment 
to underscore the importance of eliminating “idols” of any kind—dictated a 
purge of liturgical prayers, the traditional calendar of the Christian Year 
(including Christmas and Easter), vestments associated with Catholic 
sacerdotalism, and imagery or icons of any kind. Worship became Word- 
centered, the Word as law but also as the means for conveying the message 
of free grace to sinners. Liberating in this respect, the Word was 
disciplining in another. In its guise as “law,” it revealed the depths of sin in 
humankind and how pride or self-esteem had concealed a sinner’s 
worthlessness in God’s sight. 

This theology of the Word emphasized the importance of preaching. 
Sermons became the central event in Sunday services alongside readings 
from Scripture (substantially more than was required by the Book of 
Common Prayer), the communal singing of psalms, and prayer. As early as 
the 1570s, the Puritan movement was condemning “set” prayer and the 
“bare reading” of sermons, which the Church of England allowed. The 
Puritan alternative was Holy Spirit-infused preaching and free-form prayer. 
The Church of England minister-turned-Separatist John Greenwood (d. 
1593) argued that all prayer—up to and including the Lord’s Prayer— 
should be free form, an argument reprised in New England by ministers 
such as John Cotton who foregrounded the movement of the Holy Spirit as 


the essence of authentic worship and an argument incorporated into the 
scheme of worship adopted by the Westminster Assembly. In dress, 
however, a certain formality prevailed, although vestments gave way to a 
scholar’s gown, which ministers in the Presbyterian tradition continue to 
wear. 

This mode of worship became normative in sixteenth-century Scotland 
after reformers seized control of the state church in the 1560s. Thereafter, 
the template in that country was an English translation of the order of 
worship in Geneva, or Book of Common Order. Not until the period of the 
“Puritan revolution” (c. 1641-1650) was a pattern of this kind endorsed by 
the Long Parliament, which replaced the Book of Common Prayer with the 
Westminster Assembly’s A Directory for the Publique Worship of God 
(1645). As had already happened in Scotland, marriage lost its status as a 
sacrament and became essentially civil, services for the dead were curtailed, 
and Holy Communion—no longer a weekly event—was undertaken at 
tables around which people could stand or sit. (Altars had been eliminated 
because of their associations with the Catholic understanding of Holy 
Communion.) 

Going forward, this pattern of worship was affected by three quite 
different trends. One was a popular sentiment on behalf of a more 
ceremonial framing of funerals and weddings—for example, by adding a 
sermon, a process evident in New England by 1700. A second was the 
emergence of hymn singing thanks to the creativity of the English 
Nonconformist Isaac Watts (1674-1748) who expanded the repertory of 
church music to include hymns based on texts or themes other than those 
drawn from the Psalms. New England booksellers printed dozens of 
editions of his psalms, hymns, and schoolbooks. So did Nonconformist 
booksellers in England. A third was the emergence of objections to 
traditional psalmody, a process initiated in more cosmopolitan communities 
such as Boston, objections that prompted the founding of informal music 
schools to train people to sing in parts. The “singing” controversy that 
erupted in the 1720s and beyond, the doing of cosmopolitans who wanted a 
more polished, less biblical mode of music, was one sign among many of 
trends that would become more apparent during the 1740s, when the 
cosmopolitan community in New England turned against George Whitefield 
and the revivals of that decade. 


In keeping with Reformed practice and doctrine, the Puritan movement 
sustained a strong version of ministry. As Calvin and others had argued 
before them, an office as “ambassadors” of Christ came into being in the 
apostolic period. This was a collective ministry made up of “doctors” 
(responsible for doctrine, and rebutting Catholicism), “pastors” charged 
with applying the Word to sinners and saints, “deacons” (to handle financial 
matters and aid the poor), and “elders” to manage the work of church 
discipline. All ministers had the same authority, and pastors and teachers 
needed a parish’s “consent” before they took charge of it. Although this 
complex array of offices and functions gradually shrank to ministers and 
deacons, two other rules persisted: no one but an ordained minister could 
administer the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and ministers 
must be “learned”—meaning, familiar with the “arts” of logic and rhetoric 
and the languages in which Scripture had been transmitted (Latin first and 
foremost, Greek and Hebrew to a lesser extent). The curriculum at newly 
founded Harvard (1636) was aligned with this version of ministry, as was 
the curriculum at Oxbridge, from which all but a tiny number of the 
ministers who emigrated to New England in the 1630s had graduated. 

For Calvin and especially for the Puritans, piety also figured in the 
profile of the ideal minister. Looking back to St. Paul and his preaching “in 
the demonstration of the Spirit” (1 Cor. 2: 4) and aspiring to differentiate 
their version of ministry from that of clergy who relied solely on external 
signs of authority, theorists such as William Perkins insisted that ministers 
must be spiritually transformed in their hearts before they could become 
effective instruments of the Word. How fully this rule was acknowledged in 
the seventeenth century remains unclear but, in that period, as in the 
eighteenth century, the criteria of inner piety and infusion of the Spirit were 
appropriated by women and men to justify their objections to a learned 
ministry. Quakers did away with ministry as an office and relied entirely on 
the presence of the “Light.” So did others, including some women, during 
the turmoil of the English Revolution. Their heirs in the eighteenth century 
were New Lights in New England who took for granted the assertion by the 
Presbyterian minister Gilbert Tennent (1703-1764) that an “unconverted” 
minister could not be an effective vehicle of the gospel message, an 
argument taken up by the New England Baptist Isaac Backus. Yet again, a 
contradiction that remained latent during much of the seventeenth century 
became powerfully disruptive in the eighteenth. In response, moderates in 


New England began to emphasize other aspects of ministry that included 
peace-keeping. 


PIETY AND DOCTRINE: CALVINISM AND ITS ALTERNATIVES 


Where contradictions become most apparent and the relationship between 
change and continuity entangled in misleading categories is in theological 
doctrine. Reformed creeds and their British sequels are a necessary starting 
point, a sequence that includes the Scottish Confession of 1560, the 
Heidelberg Catechism (1563), and the Second Helvetic Confession (1562), 
this last a text the Church of Scotland officially acknowledged. In England, 
the Thirty-Nine Articles (drafted in the 1560s, ratified by Parliament in 
1571) were a pastiche of Reformed and Lutheran themes, but Puritan- 
inclined ministers in the state church welcomed Article 17, which affirmed 
the doctrine of predestination—as was said in that text, a “comfortable” 
doctrine because it eliminated the necessity of Catholic-style penance. The 
emergence of “Arminianism,” named after the Dutch theologian Jacobus 
Arminius (d. 1609) and similar currents in late sixteenth-century Catholic 
theology drew from English theologians such as William Perkins a strong 
retort. Already, a “Calvinist” party within the Church of England had 
drafted the “Lambeth Articles” (1595) in response to the Arminian 
argument that God expected something of the elect before finalizing the 
divine decree. The Puritan delegates to the Hampton Court Conference 
(1604), urged James I to accept the Lambeth Articles as part of official 
doctrine—to no avail, although he authorized a delegation to the anti- 
Arminian Synod of Dordt (1618-1619). Nonetheless, the Lambeth Articles 
had a significant afterlife: incorporated into the Irish Articles (1615), which 
influenced the drafting of the Westminster Confession (1647) and its 
denominational counterparts, the Baptist Confession of 1644, and the Savoy 
of 1658, this the doing of John Owen (d. 1683), the leading theologian 
within English Congregationalism. 

In retrospect, these documents marked the end of a tradition; thereafter, 
no Reformed or Puritan community created texts of this kind. The genre of 
catechism also faltered, flourishing in the seventeenth century but losing 
much of its importance in the eighteenth. Why creeds and catechisms 
became less relevant to evangelicals had something to do with Richard 


Baxter (d. 1691), the most significant Dissenting minister in the final 
decades of the seventeenth century. In the 1650s, Baxter had questioned 
Owen’s insistence on densely written creeds, on the grounds that texts of 
this kind would encourage more infighting among Protestants who could 
easily agree on a short list of doctrines. Exactitude in doctrine was at odds 
with “Christian concord” (the title of one of Baxter’s many books) among 
evangelical Protestants. 

Baxter questioned creeds for another reason: his own departures from 
strict Calvinism. He believed in universal redemption and tilted toward the 
Arminian understanding of predestination, preferences he combined with an 
evangelical (or “affective”) understanding of the Christian life he voiced in 
such long-enduring books as The Saints Everlasting Rest (1650) and A Call 
to the Unconverted (1658). By the early eighteenth century, his anti-creedal 
stance helped persuade English Presbyterians to adopt a theological method 
of free inquiry grounded in “reason.” One practical consequence of doing 
so was to excuse candidates for ministry from endorsing the Westminster 
Confession. Another aspect of this “latitudinarianism” (a term usually 
reserved for Anglican moderates) was an indictment of “enthusiasm,” or the 
mistake of construing natural impulses as signs of divine presence. The 
Puritan heresiographer Thomas Edwards (d. 1647) filled his massive 
Gangraena (1646) with descriptions of people of this ilk, descriptions 
reiterated in the mid-eighteenth century by the Boston-based minister 
Charles Chauncey in response to “New Lights” of his day. As was true of 
Chauncey, a post-Calvinist perspective appealed to some ministers in early 
eighteenth-century New England. Although Cotton Mather (d. 1728) 
wavered in his allegiances, he, too, was drawn to Baxter-style Protestantism 
and, in various books, argued that all Protestants could agree on four or five 
propositions. Moreover, Mather was coming under the influence of the 
“historical” turn in biblical hermeneutics that dispensed with the traditional 


analysis of the Bible in terms of type and anti-type.* 

These tendencies complicate a narrative of continuity between 
Puritanism and evangelicalism centered on the category of “Calvinism.” 
When we take a closer look at Puritan-style Calvinism, it seems multi- 
sided. The Westminster Confession is a prime example, as is what became 
known in the early seventeenth century as the “practical divinity.” Both cast 
a long shadow over eighteenth-century evangelicalism in ways not easily 
reduced to a single adjective or noun. The Westminster Confession was a 


product of the religious turmoil of the 1640s, when orthodoxy was 
threatened on one side by English and Continental “Arminians” and, on 
another, by “antinomians” who centered their mode of divinity on the 
immediate witness of the Holy Spirit. What separated the Confession from 
its sixteenth-century predecessors was its emphasis on an idiom of 
“covenant” or “federal,” an idiom that dates from roughly 1600, the doing 
of English, Scottish, and Continental theologians. Covenant theology 
structured the history of redemption as a sequence of covenants: initially 
between God and Christ, subsequently between God and Adam (a 
“covenant of works”), then again with Abraham, and, finally, once more 
with Christ—a proposition on which many Reformed and British 
“Calvinists” could agree. This covenant included sinners and it had become 
intriguingly bilateral: God (or Christ) promised unmerited grace to the elect, 
yet sinners had to fulfill certain “conditions.” 


WESTMINSTER AND BEYOND 


Covenantal language made its way into the Westminster Confession. So did 
a strong affirmation of divine sovereignty in the order of salvation, a 
response to alarm bells about “Arminianism.” Hence the phrasing of 
chapter 2, “Of Gods Eternal Decree”: enacted “before the foundation of the 
World was laid” and the doing of God’s “free grace and love, without any 
foresight of faith, or good works ... or any other thing in the creature, as 
conditions, or causes moving Him thereunto.” No sooner articulated, this 
assumption gave way to the premise—already familiar to most British and 
Continental Protestants—that God accommodated Himself to humankind 
by choosing to work through “means” in the order of salvation. 
Covenanting was one of these, and ministry as a “means” using human 
modes of persuasion was another. The means or conditions embedded in the 
Confession also included the interplay of “first” and “second” causes and a 
distinction between two orders of time: eternity, when the divine scheme 
was created, and “actual” human time (also known as the “order of nature”) 
when the decree was “applied” to real people in human time. 

Distinctions of this kind refocused the Confession on how the divine 
decree unfolded in stages, with sinners summoned to respond to the gospel 
promise. A central theme of the practical divinity was the role of the “law” 


in this process—not the law God had imposed on ancient Israel, but the law 
as an “evangelical” instrument within the economy of grace, where it 
served as the means of preparing sinners to encounter the gospel promise. 
As was pointed out by the Elizabethan English minister Alexander Nowell 
in a rephrasing of Galatians 3: 24, the law was a “schoolmaster” that drove 
sinners into “knowing of ourselves, and [into]... repentance and faith.” Law 
before grace in a preparatory role thus became a truism within British 
evangelical Puritanism, a truism reiterated by the mid-seventeenth-century 
Scottish minister William Guthrie, who wrote that “the most ordinary way 


by which many are brought to Christ, is by a clear and discernible work of 


the law, and humiliation.” 


Coupled with the assertion that covenants with God were bilateral in the 
sense of requiring each side to do certain things, this argument turned into 
the insistence that salvation was conditional on human activity, an 
insistence tied to 2 Pet. 1: 10, “Give diligence to make your calling and 
election sure” (KJV), which the Geneva Bible glossed as signifying that 
“we must confirm it in our selves, by the fruites of the Spirit,” and 
Philippians 2: 12, “Work out your salvation with fear and trembling.” 
Conditions thus made their way into the workings of salvation, although not 
as “works” capable of earning any merit in the sight of God and ultimately 
conditions He enabled the faithful to perform. 

This assumption validated an understanding of conversion as a life-long 
process rooted in “preparation” under the law, when sinners were brought to 
confess their worthlessness, followed by their receiving Christ’s invitation 
to come to him (known as the “effectual call”), to which they would 
respond with “faith.” William Perkins had made this point in a commentary 
on the “golden chain” of Matt. 8: 29-30. According to Perkins, the stages of 
this chain (which was anchored at each end in divine sovereignty) included 
“preparation” under the “law,” a phase of salvation history in which sinners 
learned to acknowledge their worthlessness in the sight of God, repent their 
sins, and reach out in faith to receive the gospel promise. Faith was another 
link in this chain, with faith construed as an “instrumental” cause of 
justification. Thereafter, the Christian life unfolded as a never-ending 
struggle against sin, a struggle—famously illuminated in John Bunyan’s 
The Pilgrims Progress (1678)—interspersed with moments of deep joy 
prompted by “union” with a loving Christ. Within this framework, sermons 
included rebukes (you have not fully repented) and celebrations (you are 


among Christ’s chosen), although always warning against “sloth” (there is 
more to do) and insisting that every follower of Christ practice 
sanctification or righteousness. 

Every seventeenth-century minister who preached in this manner was 
realistic about one of its consequences: the anxiety it provoked about 
assurance of salvation. How were people to know that they were truly 
accepted by Christ when the “law” and its message of enduring sinfulness 
was weighing on them? This question prompted a small group of Puritan 
ministers to reclaim the principle of “free grace” and the “witness” of the 
Holy Spirit. In the 1640s, the English minister John Saltmarsh (d. 1647) 
recalled the misery he had felt for a dozen years as he labored in vain for 
assurance. Misery vanished once he realized that the fault was not his but 
the “legal” (1.e., contradicting free grace) substance of the practical divinity. 
In its place, he put the witness of the Spirit, an unconditional witness that 
required nothing of the elect, who, once they had experienced it, would 
never doubt again. 

Before Saltmarsh and other Antinomians burst upon the English scene, 
similar themes had been voiced in 1630s New England by the minister John 
Cotton (d. 1652) and a laywoman, Anne Hutchinson (d. 1643). Both 
complained that other ministers in the colony had burdened lay people with 
“legal” conditions that undermined the classic Calvinist insistence on divine 
sovereignty and the Holy Spirit. To their dismay, the outcome of the 
“Antinomian Controversy” (1636-1637) was not victory but defeat; 
Hutchinson was exiled to Rhode Island and Cotton had to accept what his 


colleagues were arguing, although privately he continued to dissent.° 

Yet, for many others, the practical divinity was deeply encouraging. We 
glimpse this possibility in the sermons of Thomas Shepard (d. 1649) who 
came to Massachusetts in the 1630s. In sermons he preached to his 
congregation, he insisted on a hypothetical universalism: the gospel 
promise was offered “to every man, there is not a man excepted.” Shepard 
incorporated such a Christ into a sermon series on the parable of the ten 
virgins (Matt. 25). Knowing that some in his congregation and the wider 
Puritan world were prone to despair, Shepard hammered home the argument 
that Christ was beckoning sinners to come to him and would do everything 
he could to make this happen. For Shepard, therefore, the imperative was to 
listen, feel, and respond to the “effectual call’—1in essence, to validate the 
adjective by doing so. He also defended the assumption—embedded in the 


whole of the practical divinity—that a life of righteousness or 
“sanctification” was convincing evidence of someone being in union with 
Christ. What Saltmarsh and Cotton had condemned as “legal” was, for 
Shepard, a positive sign. 

When evangelicalism came on the scene during the first third of the 
eighteenth century, much of this system began to crumble. John Wesley, the 
founder of the “Methodist” movement within the Church of England, 
repudiated the doctrine of election as well as creed-based religion; for him, 
the real authority in matters of religion was not doctrine but experience. 
Methodism also validated an understanding of conversion as something 
abruptly transformative, a “new birth” different in kind from what Puritan 
ministers of the seventeenth century had said about this process. So did 
Wesley’s sometime ally, George Whitefield. During his initial tours of 
colonial America (c. 1739-1745), he denounced the densely means-based 
system he encountered, a system that validated “righteousness” as proof of 
being a real Christian. Not so, he insisted: righteousness was at odds with 


the immediacy of the Holy Spirit, an immediacy Whitefield translated into 


an understanding of conversion as something near-instantaneous. ’ 


Thousands of lay people and scores of ministers aligned themselves with 
this understanding of conversion and its corollary: preaching as fervently 
Spirit-driven. This heady wine prompted schism after schism in churches 
where one faction embraced and another denounced the Methodist/New 
Light mode of conversion. The strains of combining the two modes are 
apparent in the ministry of Jonathan Edwards in his Northampton town- 
based church. When he was faced with similar questions in the 1740s, he 
initially turned back to Thomas Shepard’s posthumously published The 
Parable of the Ten Virgins Opened & Applied (1660), sermons Shepard had 
preached in the second half of the 1630s in response to local 
“ Antinomians.” Five virgins whose lamps did not have enough oil in them 
were a perfect stand-in for the hypocrite: seemingly virgin-like yet, as the 
hour of judgment approached, excluded from the kingdom (Matt. 25: 1-13). 
A strong advocate of sanctification as evidence of being justified by faith, 
Shepard proposed that hypocrites lacked a spiritual sense unique to the 
saints. In A Treatise concerning Religious Affections (1746), with its 
subtitle, “distinguishing signs of holy graces and holy affections,” Edwards 
confronted the mid-eighteenth-century equivalent of Antinomians, the 
“New Lights” who spoke rapturously of knowing Christ immediately. 


Edwards affırmed the priority of “the affections,” but his emphasis fell on 
the “fruits of the spirit” in a manner that echoed Shepard’s defense of 
sanctification. Privately, however, Edwards was turning against the ordered, 
lock-step, righteousness-based system he inherited, which for him smacked 
too much of “formality.” Hence his decision to repudiate the half-way 
covenant (1749) and his congregation’s decision to dismiss him. 


CONVERSION AND ASSURANCE 


For modern evangelicals, a stumbling block in the way of associating 
Puritans and their own faith may be the argument—shared by everyone 
from Perkins to Shepard and their heirs—that conversion was never an 
abrupt “new birth” of the kind so many evangelicals in the eighteenth 
century would endorse. Instead, it was a life-long process marked by 
seasons of “weak faith” and a persistent uncertainty about assurance of 
salvation. Or, from another angle, the pilgrim’s pathway was marked by the 
alternating of divine presence and divine absence. In a spiritual diary the 
young Scottish lawyer Archibald Johnston kept in the 1630s, he recounted 
an almost daily sequence of two experiences: the first, an overwhelming 
sense of guilt for his sinfulness and the second, the rapture of drawing close 
to a loving Christ. In a journal Shepard kept in the early 1640s, he shuttled 
back and forth between the same extremes, at one moment feeling 
worthless and therefore legitimately abandoned by God but at others, 
reassured by the presence of the Spirit or the merciful Christ who reached 
out to sinners. The sixty-seven “relations” of the work of grace that survive 
from his ministry in New-World Cambridge are never stories of rapid-fire 


conversions. Indeed, the people making them seem unsure if they have 


sufficiently repented or if Christ is still proffering them the gospel promise.® 


On the other hand, Shepard, Perkins, and the people in mid-seventeenth- 
century Cambridge assumed that true religion was “experimental,” or 
centered in the heart. What these men meant by “heart” was not a 
physiological organ but the inner self, a space where Christ could in some 
sense dwell. Unless sinners made this space available to the Word and Holy 
Spirit, religion remained outward or “formal” and therefore never long- 
lasting. Hence the importance of devotional exercises to test but, above all, 
strengthen the presence of Christ in the heart. At the same time, devotion 


was also about conforming the outer self to divine law. As was repeatedly 
said by the makers of the practical divinity, the true pilgrim had to practice 
an unrelenting “watchfulness” over his or her body as a means of warding 
off the many temptations of the world, temptations Satan was employing to 
subvert true religion. Hence an emblem dating from the early seventeenth- 
century shows the pilgrim, staff in hand, negotiating a maze with his gaze 
fixed on heaven. Always, the lesson was to remain vigilant lest the pilgrim 
succumb to “any inward or outward evil,” a lesson underscored by the early 
seventeenth-century English minister Richard Rogers in a diary entry 


recording his pledge “to come nearer to the practice of godliness and ... 


endeavor after a more continual watch from thing to thing.” 


The mantra of “watchfulness” made Puritans seem overly “precise” to 
their compatriots in early modern Britain, a trait frequently exaggerated in 
the implicit anti-puritanism of more recent historians. What is usually 
overlooked is the complex repertory of devotional practices that faithful 
Puritans endeavored to sustain. Devotion could be a private matter, as it was 
at some moments of the day or week. Yet it was also strongly communal. 
People gathered around deathbeds to pray for and console the dying or 
traveled in groups to hear a favorite minister. The exercise of learning a 
catechism was always collective, as was the sacrament of Holy Communion 
and the ritual of a fast day, which had a greater importance to Puritans than 
it did to others in the Church of England. Households, too, were sites of a 
collective or intergenerational piety given the assumption that the strongest 
bond between parents and their children was spiritual. In this setting, 
mothers came into their own, celebrated by Puritan writers for their spiritual 
vitality and assigned a special role in transmitting the Christian message to 
their children. 

The experience-centered temper of the practical divinity had long-lasting 
consequences. By the middle of the seventeenth century, translations into 
Dutch, German, and Latin of devotional texts by Perkins, Lewis Bayley (at 
least fifty-three editions of his The Practice of Piety), and Samuel 
Rutherford were multiplying on the Continent. The “Further Reformation” 
in Dutch and German Reformed Churches and the birth of Pietism were due 
in part to these books and the model of conversion as affective experience 
they contained. The longest-surviving of the British “experimental” texts 
was Bunyan’s The Pilgrims Progress, although Baxter’s spiritual 
autobiography, Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners is probably more 


pertinent to arguments about continuity and change between Puritanism and 
evangelicalism. Another way of understanding this tug-of-war is to explore 
how eighteenth-century evangelicals intervened to edit fresh editions of 
Pilgrims Progress. Typically, Wesley sharply abridged the book to make it 
easier for semi-literate Methodists to read, but also to eliminate its more 
Calvinist aspects. Toward the end of the eighteenth century, a Calvinist- 
tilting Methodist assailed Wesley for omitting “the principle part of the 
conversation between two characters in the text concerning Justification 
through the personal imputed righteousness of Christ.” About the same 
time, George Whitefield prefaced a fresh edition of Bunyan’s works (1767) 
with a tribute to “the good old Puritanical writings,” which the “more true 
and vital religion” of his own day had “revived.” Another example of such 
continuities was Joseph Alleine’s An Alarm to Unconverted Sinners (1672), 
which American printers—one of them Benjamin Franklin—were 
reprinting before and during the “first” great awakening. Its ardent readers 
included Sarah Osborn, who noted in a journal that, while “nursing her 
eldest son ... my great concern was for that precious jewel, his immortal 
soul. I endeavoured to improve every opportunity to discourse with him, 


and read to him such portions of scripture as I thought suitable, with 


passages out of Mr Allein’s Alarm.”!° 


A REFORMATION OF MANNERS 


By way of conclusion, any assessment of continuities must include the 
concept of a sanctified society aligned with divine law. The Puritan 
movement based this concept on the example of Old Testament kings such 
as Josias, kings who suppressed idolatry and renewed the Israelites’s 
covenant with God. In the mid-sixteenth century, Humanist assumptions 
about civic leadership remedying social problems reinforced Bible-based 
social reform. The two models converged in Bucer’s De Regno Christi. 
Bucer acknowledged that sin and therefore moral and social decline could 
not be prevented, but he and his heirs in Britain believed that a church 
equipped with the right kinds of minister and using fast days and church 
discipline could reverse the process of decline and restore (or anticipate) 
some aspects of the coming kingdom. 


By the early seventeenth century, English Puritans were urging a program 
of this kind on England. In Scotland, their peers went much further down 
this road by creating parish- or presbytery-based “kirk sessions” charged 
with supervising moral and social behavior. The social ills that seemed most 
in need of reforming included illiteracy, sex out of marriage, idleness, 
swearing, the abuse of alcohol, and “Sabbath-breaking,” a term that covered 
everything from “ale-house haunting” to jollity or sports on Sunday 
afternoons and evenings—in effect, anything that violated the reverence 
God had mandated for the Sunday Sabbath. In the same breath, Puritan- 
style moral discipline took for granted the importance of sustaining the 
common welfare against pride-driven assertions of self-interest. These 
aspirations prompted some remarkable experiments in “civic godliness” in 
towns such as Dedham and Dorchester, England. Or, as noted in the 
“autobiography” of Thomas Shepard, evangelical preaching could work 
wonders on its own. Invited to serve as chaplain in a gentry household, 
Shepard learned to his dismay that it was a “profane house, not any 
sincerely good.” Soon after he arrived, he preached a sermon at a family 
wedding that, in his words, provoked “very great terrors for sin” in several 


members of the household, who promptly “reformed” and began to practice 


“external duties.” 1! 


Sermons of this kind abound. Most of them may be classified as 
jeremiads, that is, assertions that decline was jeopardizing a nation’s (or 
community’s) relationship with the Abrahamic God who promised to 
uphold the faithful. Jeremiads drew on a lore of wonders and portents to 
reinforce the message that, unless people repented, the natural and 
preternatural worlds would quickly signal God’s anger. Fast days, which 
happened in early modern Scotland more than in England, were one 
response to this scenario, a means of arousing collective repentance and 
covenant renewal. Such moments may be likened to spasms: occurring 
intermittently and waning once a sense of crisis subsided. 

Nonetheless, some aspects of a reformation of manners had long-lasting 
consequences. In early New England, these included the decision to limit 
the franchise to men who were church members, a step associated with 
“godly rule”; a strong insistence on children becoming literate; and a legal 
system that relied on the Old Testament for crimes that were capital (.e., 
requiring the death penalty). The Scottish reformers had taken the same 


steps. Yet, on neither side of the Atlantic were these rules enforced (the 
exception being a willingness to execute witches). 

Aspects of jeremiad-centered preaching faded away with the advent of 
the scientific revolution, but the ambition to align civil society with moral 
rules persisted through the eighteenth century and indeed well into modern 
times. After 1700 ın England, and by the end of the new century in New 
England, the principal vehicle of reform became voluntary societies, which 
the ever-alert Cotton Mather endorsed in Bonifacius: An Essay upon the 
Good (1710). For the Puritan period, moral reform is dogged by the “Weber 
thesis” put forward by German sociologist Max Weber at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Weber argued that, in response to the deep anxieties 
provoked by the doctrine of predestination, Puritans articulated a “this- 
worldly asceticism” tied to routines of work and gain as an antidote to those 
anxieties. Each aspect of this theory has been disproved by historians of 
doctrine or those interested in social psychology. Nonetheless, the Weber 
thesis lingers on the margins of older scholarship (e.g., that of Christopher 
Hill) and seems impossible to dislodge from popular perceptions of Puritan 
moralism. 

As this chapter has emphasized, any assessment of change and continuity 
will reveal examples of each. From the standpoint of a historian of 
magisterial Puritanism, change or disruption outweigh continuity. From the 
standpoint of a historian of moral reform and “experimental” religion, 
continuities may prevail. Either way, no simple picture will suffice. 
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CHAPTER. 16 


LIONEL LABORIE 


INTRODUCTION 


EVANGELICALISM emerged in a century marked by the spectacular expansion 
of the British colonial empire, the rise of capitalism, and the birth of the 
Industrial Revolution. Although early evangelicalism and capitalism are 
traditionally associated with Britain and America, their origins can be traced 
back to the continent. The Protestant world had been especially prompt to 
renounce the moralistic teachings of the medieval Church on price 
regulations and interest rates to embrace self-interest and individual profits 
instead. The Dutch Republic, which played a key role in the emigration of 
religious dissenters to America, exported its sophisticated banking sector to 
England after the Glorious Revolution, initiating, as a result, a financial 
revolution. ! Eighteenth-century political economists like Adam Smith then 
called for increasingly freer trade, arguing that capitalism, through a 
division of labor and with free and fair competition, was the best possible 
economic system because it limited government intervention to rely on the 
“invisible hand” of providence. 

Religious groups and movements all capitalized on the economic 
revolution that took place in the British Atlantic in the early eighteenth 
century. New trade routes offered access to new destinations for 
missionaries and the circulation of religious literature. Charleston joined 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia as a major Atlantic hub because of the 
slave trade and enabled evangelicals to reach the newly founded southern 
colonies. Dissenting merchants in London—primarily Quakers—and the 
Dutch Republic facilitated the migration of other denominations like Jews 
and Huguenots across the Atlantic. In the 1730s, they helped Moravian and 


Methodist missionaries, as well as Salzburger refugees, reach Georgia and 


the Carolinas.” 

By the early eighteenth century, British colonies were divided into three 
main parts. In the North, New England was primarily populated by Puritan 
settlers organized on a congregationalist system, whereby churches were 
independent and self-sufficient. The Middle Colonies (New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania) were former Dutch settlements with populations 
too diverse ethnically and religiously for the Church of England to establish 
undisputed authority. Pennsylvania in particular was probably the most 
diverse English colony of all in the eighteenth century because of its 
tolerance for persecuted minorities. It was only farther South, in the 
plantation colonies of Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas, that the 
Anglican Church had a firmly implanted parish system, leaving little room 
for religious dissenters.” 

In his seminal The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (1904), 
Max Weber famously tied the emergence of capitalism to the success of 
Calvinism. He argued that capitalism constituted more than a new economic 
system, but rather a mindset that helped Calvinists cope with their 
soteriological anxieties. Calvin’s emphasis on discipline, industriousness, 
and sobriety gave Protestants—especially Puritans—a rational, worldly 
purpose that was also conducive for capital accumulation. This virtuous 
circle of hard labor and perpetual reinvestment made possible, according to 


Weber, the Industrial Revolution.* 

Social historians have generally counterposed the Great Awakening to the 
rise of capitalism because evangelicals appealed at first to the working poor. 
Already in the eighteenth century, Adam Smith classified clergymen as 


economically “unproductive labourers” alongside lawyers, buffoons, and 


musicians.” Weber himself excluded evangelicals from his narrative 


because he regarded their emotionalism and otherworldliness as 
incompatible with the Protestant work ethic. The assurance they gave their 


followers of their own salvation drove them away from Calvin’s worldly 


asceticism and therefore made them less productive.‘ 


Yet such views do not tally with the fact that merchants and bankers, 
through their connections, often proved essential to the spread of 
evangelicalism, whether by facilitating their migration, financing charitable 
works, or simply acting as translators, interpreters, or hosts. Nor does it 


explain the growing appeal of evangelicalism to New England Puritans in 


the mid-eighteenth century.’ The reality was often more complex. If 
capitalism no doubt presented early evangelicals with serious challenges, it 
also offered them new opportunities. 


CHRISTIANITY’S VIEW ON WEALTH 


Christianity has been at odds with material wealth from the beginning. Such 
tensions are rooted in the Bible itself. The Old Testament does not present 
capital accumulation as problematic or immoral per se. Moses blessed two 
of the twelve tribes of Israel that were distinctively associated with 
economic activity: the tribe of Zebulun, which consisted of merchants 


trading between the Galilean and the Mediterranean seas, and the tribe of 


Issachar, composed of shepherds and farmers. Since the Torah also 


required the wealthy to give tzedakah—charity—, blessing those who 


successfully engaged in commerce also encouraged assisting the poor.” 


Attitudes toward profit-making took a different turn in the New Testament, 
perhaps because the rich had failed to observe their vetero-testamentary 
duties toward the poor. Jesus famously warned that “It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God.”!° Wealth and personal salvation, it seemed, had become 
almost entirely incompatible with Christianity.!! 

For Ronald Preston, the Christian approach to the economy can be 
summarized in four basic principles. First, the Judaeo-Christian tradition 
shows concern for the poor and needy. Second, men appear equal before 
God, and Christ died for the whole of humankind. Christianity therefore 
counterposed to individualistic philosophies a strong sense of togetherness 
that ought to be reflected in all social structures. Third, man’s intrinsically 
sinful nature requires to be checked whenever he finds himself in a position 
of power. Fourth, in addition to its restrictive abilities, the Christian idea of 


the state emphasizes its positive influence in creating social institutions and 


structures intended to encourage communal life and sense of togetherness. !* 


The paleo-Christian approach to the economy therefore entailed the 
protection of the most vulnerable members of the community. In the Gospel 
of Luke, Christ himself warned his followers against the dangers of 


economic exploitation along their way: “I sent you forth as sheep among 
wolves,”!? but reminded them not to give in, for “the labourer deserves to 


be paid.”'* Jesus also delivered a radical message to his wealthier 
followers: “So therefore, none of you can become my disciple if you do not 
give up all your possessions.”!” Whether Christ’s wealthy followers ever 
did renounce their material possessions remains unclear, but his message 
nonetheless inspired the monastic life of the medieval Church. Early 
Church fathers, however, soon softened Christ’s condemnation of material 
wealth in order to accommodate richer converts. Material wealth henceforth 
became a problem of attitude that would later divide, as shall be seen, early 


evangelicals. 16 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


For R. H. Tawney, Roman Catholicism encouraged labor as honorable and 
accepted trade as necessary but perilous to the soul. It also condemned 


finance as immoral and therefore prohibited usury.'’ The real turning point 
came with French reformer Jean Calvin (1509-1564). Calvin was an urban 
thinker from a wealthy family; the fact that he fled to Geneva in 1536, one 
of Europe’s commercial and banking centers, was a conscious choice that 
naturally influenced his theology. His doctrine of predestination, whereby 
one’s eligibility for salvation is determined by God at birth, emphasized 
living a sober, even austere lifestyle, and encouraged hard work over 
excessive devotion and charitable works. Belief that material success could 
be seen as a sign of divine election laid the theological foundations for the 
Calvinist embracement of capitalism that Weber famously coined as “the 
Protestant work ethic.” 

Yet, at the same time, Calvin enforced strict economic discipline over the 
Swiss financial capital. For Calvin, profit-making and capital accumulation 
remained intricately tied to collective well-being. Capital accumulation 
should in no way serve to satisfy personal interest and greed, but ought 
instead to be put to productive use to benefit the wider community and, in 
particular, the poor. Calvin was as much of a social thinker as an economic 
one in this regard, consistently putting pressure on the wealthy to fulfill 
their charitable obligations toward others. With Calvin, finance became 
necessary to support collective prosperity. He regarded interest as no 


different from rent and therefore dismissed biblical and medieval views on 
usury as no longer applicable to the world he lived in, a position that made 
theological consensus in the Protestant world by the late seventeenth 


century.'? 

The eighteenth-century religious landscape that produced the first 
Evangelical Awakening was largely delineated by competing or absent 
policies of tolerance in place. After the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, the 
established religion of a given territory was determined by that of its ruler, 
thereby creating a partitioned confessional landscape rather than a diverse 

ne.'” Protestant dissenters often remained discriminated against in many 

parts of Europe. They could not hold public office, attend university, or 
serve in the military, for instance. As a result, their fields of activity 
generally remained restricted to trade, crafts, and finance. In Metz, 
Lorraine, for example, one of the strongest Calvinist communities in 
France, Huguenots represented two-thirds of the city’s bankers and 
currency exchangers and half of the goldsmiths.” 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes in October 1685, which axed 
freedom of worship for French Calvinists, sparked a revivalist movement of 
clandestine mass preaching in Languedoc spearheaded by charismatic 


itinerant evangelists like Claude Brousson (d. 1698).”! At the same time, 
some 200,000 Huguenots fled clandestinely toward northern Europe to seek 
refuge. What became the largest diaspora of the early modern period also 
helped establish or reinforce powerful commercial and financial networks 
supporting “the Protestant international.””” Some of these Huguenots 
merchants and bankers, as we shall see, would later become instrumental to 
the spread of Methodism.” 

The Revocation triggered a wave of tolerationist policies in northern 
Europe in response to Louis XIV’s war on his Calvinist subjects. Protestant 
rulers realized that religious persecution not only divided society, but also 
had negative consequences on the economy. Through the edicts of Potsdam 
and Kassel (1685) and the declaration of privileges of Brandenburg- 
Bayreuth (1685) and Brunswick (1690), German rulers invited Huguenots 
and skilled workers and merchants to populate their territories, offering 
them not just a religious safe haven, but also attractive wages and fiscal 


incentives. These measures also appealed to other proto- and early 


evangelical denominations such as Anabaptists, Pietists, and Moravians.24 


In England, the Dutch Calvinist William III (r. 1689-1702) went a step 
further than his Toleration Act of 1689 by creating a Royal Bounty of some 
£15,000 per annum to help Huguenots relocate their businesses. Those 
living in the west end of London became very prominent in finance and the 
manufacturing of luxury goods; some were also central to the creation of 
the Bank of England in 1694. Capitalism drastically transformed English 
society under Dutch and Huguenot influence and inaugurated a financial 
revolution.*> It was perhaps no coincidence if the political economist and 
satirist Bernard Mandeville (1670—1733), a Dutchman of Huguenot descent 
who emigrated to London after the Glorious Revolution, famously 
advocated private gains to benefit society.” 

The Act of Settlement in 1701 strengthened Anglo-German relations. 
Pietist ministers like Heinrich Wilhelm Ludolf (1655-1712) and Anton 
Wilhelm Böhme (1673—1722) arrived at the courts of William II and 
Queen Anne; a number of English students were sent to Halle to be 
educated, and the Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge 
(SPCK) began supporting Pietist missions to India in the same period.” But 
proto-revivalist movements had already webbed strong ties between 
England and the continent. 

The Philadelphian Society for the Advancement of Divine Philosophy, 
founded in 1697 around Jane Lead (1624-1704), promoted universal 
salvation over predestination, religious experience, ecumenicalism, and 
charismatic singing within the Church of England. Yet most of Lead’s 
readers and followers were German Pietists, so much so that Philadelphians 
celebrated Francke’s charitable work in Halle (see below) as an act of God, 
and that their movement largely relied on the material support of wealthy 


financiers such as the Zurich banker Heinrich Locher or the Prussian 


chancellor Baron Dodo van Knyphuisen.”® 


After Lead’s death, the last Philadelphians joined the Camisards who, 
from 1706, exported the revival from Languedoc to London.” Together 
they proclaimed the Reformation dead and attacked Protestant Churches for 
their dogmatic views; they modeled their revivalism on the primitive 
Church through ecstatic religious experiences, divine inspirations, and 
supernatural beliefs. The “French Prophets,” as they became known, 
attracted hundreds of followers and sent missionaries across Britain, 
Europe, and Pennsylvania, supported by wealthy Huguenot, Quaker, and 


Pietist merchants. Although they largely went underground by 1715, the 
French Prophets remained active for several decades and influenced 


German radical Pietists, Huguenot refugees, and early Methodists.”” Some 
of their wealthiest merchant supporters introduced the Wesley brothers to 
Moravian missionaries and facilitated the foundation of the Fetter Lane 


Society in London in 173 ga 

London had become the biggest religious marketplace in Europe, as well 
as a prominent commercial and financial center by the 1730s. When he 
visited England in the late 1720s, Voltaire was not only struck by the 
religious diversity he witnessed, but also by their common appetite for 
profit. 


Take a view of the Royal-Exchange in London, a place more venerable than many courts of justice, 
where the representatives of all nations meet for the benefit of mankind. There the Jew, the 
Mahometan, and the Christian transact together, as tho’ they all profess’d the same religion, and 
give the name of Infidel to none but bankrupts. There the Presbyterian confides in the Anabaptist, 
and the Churchman depends on the Quaker’s word.... If one religion only were allowed in 
England, the Government would very possibly become arbitrary; if there were but two, the people 


would cut one another’s throats; but as there are such a multitude, they all live happy and in 
32 


peace. 
England’s overcrowded religious marketplace and expanding colonial 
empire created a fierce competition for souls among early evangelicals 
offering new paths to salvation. Improving living standards and a growing 
demand for consumer and luxury goods led to the development of new 
trading and manufacturing centers in the eighteenth century, which often 
determined where early evangelicals would send their missionaries. 
England’s medieval parish system remained too inadequate to keep up with 
these changing demographics. Methodism quickly supplied this new 
demand for religious service and established congregations in Bristol and 
Manchester from the onset.** The economic foundations of these urbanizing 
areas meant that early evangelicals could not but address capitalism in their 
theology. 


COMMUNAL PROPERTY 


Preaching social egalitarianism in the midst of a financial revolution proved 
a major challenge for proto- and early evangelicals. Many anticipated the 


end of the material world; they believed that wealth had become irrelevant 
for individual salvation and that it ought to be redistributed before the 
Second Coming. Most of these groups therefore advocated a communal 
lifestyle they believed formed the cornerstone of the primitive Church. For 
early Christians “were together, and had all things common; and sold their 


possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as every man had 


need.”* 


While the Reformation had ended monasticism in northern Europe, many 
Protestant groups, including Anabaptists, French Prophets, and early 
evangelicals, continued to advocate the community of goods throughout the 
early modern period. Other emerging movements like the Ephrata 
Community in Pennsylvania or the Shakers in pre-industrial Manchester 
also embraced a communal model.” It should therefore come as no surprise 
if the tensions between capitalism and evangelicalism could already be 
traced back to Fetter Lane. On the day the Society was officially co- 
founded by the Wesley brothers and Moravian missionaries in London, May 
1, 1738, its members agreed to economic abstinence: every day three 


different members were to withdraw from their business activities and fast 


in order to ensure a rotation in the Society’s economic fast.*° 


The split between Moravians and Methodists a year later also translated, 
as we shall see, into diverging approaches to wealth and profit-making. 
Unlike the former, the latter experimented with the community of goods in 
the 1740s. John Wesley expected his followers to give whatever cash they 
could contribute after paying back their individual debts. The Common 


Fund would then be equally divided and redistributed between members in 


order to maintain their families regardless of their original contribution.”’ 


Although Wesley continued to promote the community of goods in the late 
1750s, the practice never really took on. His idealism was rapidly thwarted 
by hard economy reality: the cost of the Methodist missionary activities far 


exceeded the contributions to the Common Fund.°® 


EARLY EVANGELICAL ECONOMICS 


In his classic history of evangelicalism, David Bebbington identified 
conversion, activism, biblicism, and crucicentrism as the four fundamental 
qualities that distinguished evangelicals from their Protestant 


coreligionists.”” The second quality is of particular interest for our purposes 
for evangelicals felt from the onset a burning need to share their conversion 
experience and spread their newborn faith. They did so by preaching 
relentlessly, of course, but also by traveling on missions for weeks and 
months on end, hosting large assemblies, building churches, and publishing 
their sermons and devotional literature. Early evangelicals, in other words, 
required by their activism material and financial resources on an 
unprecedented scale. Still, they offered no single response to the rise of 
capitalism. As they sought to secure autonomy from established Churches, 
financial independence became a matter of survival and profit-making a 
requirement for longer term sustainability. Each movement devised its own 
economic model best tailored to suit its needs according to the place of 
merchants, bankers, and wealthy patrons among their ranks. 


Germany 


Francke’s Foundations in Halle became the institutional center of German 
evangelicalism from the late 1690s. Halle’s charitable achievements were 
simply unparalleled in the Protestant world at the time. The Foundations 
included an orphanage, a charity school, a Paedagogium for children of 
wealthy families, a Latin school to prepare poor children to university, a 
Gynaeceum for young girls, dormitories, a widows’ house, a pharmacy, a 
hospital, a library, a printing center and bookshop, a Bible institute, a dining 
hall for four hundred people, and a large singing hall with a capacity for 
two thousand people. The orphanage alone generated significant profits 
trading in sugar, tea, coffee, wine, honey, caviar, fur, and beeswax, which 
enabled Francke to purchase more land and expand his work. Halle also 
launched missions to Tranquebar to convert Tamils in India from 1706. The 
program was financed through Danish patronage and a donation scheme 
that would last until the nineteenth century. By the time of Francke’s death 
in 1727, the Foundations had become economically self-sufficient and 
supported around three thousand people, thanks to hundreds of contributors 


and customers—Pietists, Lutherans, Calvinists, and Anglicans alike—from 


Europe, America, and the Ottoman Empire.*? 


Halle’s dedication to charitable works, education, and social justice had 
turned the city into a New Jerusalem in the eyes of many. But, as Ulrike 
Gleixner has argued, the Foundations developed a sophisticated economic 


model and built a strong support network by clearly marketing and 
advertising their work and missions in millenarian terms. Contributors 
financed these programs as the work of God on earth throughout the 
eighteenth century because they expected to be saved in return. Halle’s 
“economy of salvation” offered its contributors something that they could 


not find elsewhere in the Protestant world and that would soon inspire other 


evangelical movements: the assurance of personal salvation.*! 


British Colonies 


Scholars of early America have argued that the mid-eighteenth century 
marked a shift from puritan to evangelical theology that reflected the 


Protestant adaptation to the market economy." This may be true for New 
England merchants or late eighteenth-century Baptist missionaries like 
William Carey (1761-1834) who welcomed commercial navigation as “one 
great mean of carrying on the work of God” and accepted “that there shall 


be a very considerable appropriation of wealth to that purpose.” Yet early 
evangelical acceptance of capitalism proved quite a bumpy road. Before 
1750, New England’s evangelical merchants generally participated in 
markets tending toward equilibrium, and, while some merchants 
sympathetic to the revival facilitated the circulation of early evangelicals in 


the British Atlantic, others, for instance those based in Rotterdam, also 


profited from persecuted minorities seeking to emigrate to America.** 


Historians have long held the view that colonial evangelicals excelled at 
separating temporal from spiritual matters, allegedly turning a blind eye to 
the growing market economy when they were not embracing it altogether. 
Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758), despite his Calvinist background, proved a 
staunch critic of economic individualism and profit-seeking. His sermons 
repeatedly warned against the perils of capital accumulation throughout his 
ministry, but his views also evolved according to the trials and tribulations 
of Northampton’s economic life. When he began preaching in the 1720s, 
Edwards believed, in a typical Puritan fashion, that wealth ought only to be 
pursued to the community’s benefit rather than for personal interest. Usury, 
gambling, and speculation were therefore emphatically condemned as a 
source of vice for the individual and prescribed as detrimental to the 
cohesiveness of the wider community. As he became the frontman of the 
Great Awakening in America in the mid 1730s, Edwards then began 


celebrating temporal prosperity and exhorted successful businessmen to 
commit to charitable activities. Commerce, in other words, had become a 
blessing necessary to the spiritual order and well-being of the community. 
But as colonial America went through a major economic crisis in the 1740s, 
one marked by high inflation, an imbalance of trade, public deficits, and 
debts, Edwards’s sermons took yet another turn. He lost hope that God’s 
elects on earth could, let alone would, help support the economic model he 
had envisioned. Instead, he became convinced toward the end of his life 
that the sharp inflation hitting New England was the product of its 
merchants’ moral bankruptcy, accusing them of greedily setting the prices 
of common goods to unacceptable levels. Edwards had, in other words, lost 
all faith in what Adam Smith would soon call the “invisible hand” behind a 
free market economy. His condemnation of a self-regulating market 
economy and commercial greed eventually caused him to be ousted from 
Northampton by the so-called “River gods” on whom he had long counted 


to support the economic and spiritual prosperity of the community.*> 
Meanwhile, George Whitefield (1714-1770) was conquering the 
religious landscape of the southern colonies with his formidable marketing 
skills. He literally tied evangelical to economic activity to adapt to colonial 
audiences and markets, integrating commercial terminology into his 
language while exporting manufactured goods from England to Georgia. 
His first mission was financed by his fellow traveler and successful 
stockbroker William Seward. Competitive and ubiquitous, Whitefield also 
became the most lucrative print sensation of his time.*° He rapidly 
integrated predestinarianism and Puritan theology under Edwards’s 
influence as he encountered more orthodox Calvinists crowds in New 
England and the Middle Colonies. Calvin’s teachings were conducive to 
profit-making and capital accumulation, but Whitefield still needed to 
compose with the economic reality of the southern colonies. Although he 
struggled with the morality of slavery and publicly condemned the ill- 
treatment of slaves, Whitefield was no abolitionist. He did not question the 
plantation economy and recognized his need for cheap labor in order to 
maximize profits and finance his Bethesda orphanage in Georgia. As he 


purchased thousands of acres for his evangelical projects, Whitefield turned 


to slave ownership to cultivate labor-intensive crops and his plantations.*’ 


MORAVIANS 


The Moravian economic system is often described as a communal one 
modeled on the primitive Church. Moravian settlements, both in Germany 
and the British colonies, followed the principle of the “General Oeconomy,” 
which required basic goods, food, and labor to be shared among community 
members. Donald Durnbaugh argued that communalism was only intended 
as a short-term, temporary practice to help establish new settlements, while 
Craig Atwood viewed it as an earthly translation of their beliefs in heavenly 
harmony. For Philip Lockley, the Moravians’ adoption of the “General 


Economy” on both sides of the Atlantic further reveals their deep-rooted 


attachment to communalism.*® 


Katherine Carté Engel has recently challenged this view to argue that 
Moravians, on the whole, were not economically communitarian and that 
communal lifestyle did not entail a community of goods. Early settlements 
like Herrnhut (1722), Herrnhaag (1738), or Fulneck (1744) in England were 
congregation towns (ortsgemeinen) organized and governed specifically to 
provide for the well-being of their inhabitants who remained otherwise 
responsible for producing their own food and earning a living. Only in cases 
of illness, disabilities, or old age would the community provide for these 
brethren instead.*? The choir system introduced in 1742 was designed to 
finance new settlements and missions through the collective work of single 
brothers, sisters, and widows. These houses of gendered devotion 
effectively functioned as units of commercial production hosting a variety 
of trades and crafts that enabled Moravians to compete with local guild 
systems. From the 1750s, Moravian women had developed a reputation for 
high-quality products that were sold at a fixed price. This model was then 
exported to settlements abroad.” 

The establishment of new settlements and the financing of their missions 
relied at first on patronage. Herrnhut began in 1722, as a refugee settlement 
on Zinzendorf’s estates in Upper Lusatia. The Count’s personal wealth 
enabled this small community to grow into a global network spanning from 
German territories (1728) to the Americas (1734), from Greenland (1733) to 
Surinam (1735), the Gold Coast, and South Africa (1736). Far from 
redistributing his wealth among his followers, Zinzendorf used instead his 
aristocratic privileges and connections to the Danish court to purchase more 


land in new territories.”' Moravians proved very pragmatic about existing 
economic models and integrated local markets to sustain their communities 
wherever they settled. In the Caribbean, they purchased sugar plantations 
and relied on African slaves to work the land, at a time when Quakers 
became increasingly vocal against slavery over the eighteenth century.” 

Although Moravians were active missionaries from the onset, 
evangelizing was not necessarily their primary motivation when they 
founded six communities in America. When they settled in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, in 1741, the Moravians showed no opposition to the rise of 
capitalism. Pennsylvania’s economy was largely driven by networks of 
Quaker merchants who saw no incompatibility between making profit and 
being a devout Christian. As a new settlement intended to finance missions 
along the North American coast, Bethlehem was by no means a utopian 
project. It was fully integrated into the market economy. Zinzendorf 
required business to be exclusively conducted on an individual level, 
including outside the community, lest Moravians be wrongly associated 
with communal property, which would have been detrimental to the 
colony’s prosperity. At the same time, Bethlehem Moravians adopted a 
communal lifestyle to ensure economic efficiency and support missionary 
activities. Collective labor, arranged marriages, and shared dormitories were 
all intended to reinforce social cohesion and sustain the long-term economic 
prospects of the community. The conflation of a communal lifestyle with a 
pursuit of self-interest gradually turned Moravian settlements in the 
Americas into capitalist enterprises. Significantly, Moravians did not 
support unprofitable activities, even those deemed to serve a higher spiritual 
purpose, because profit-making remained indispensable to finance their 
missions and sustain their settlements.” 

The collapse of Herrnhaag in 1753, following growing rumors of 
scandalous practices, prompted Moravians to reinvent their economic 
model if they were to survive in the long run. Zinzendorf and his 
aristocratic relatives and friends saved the Moravian Church from 
bankruptcy thanks to their personal wealth until a College of Administrators 
was established, in 1755, to handle financial affairs. Its directors set up a 
collective fund (Mitleidenheid) paid into by all Moravian settlements on 
both sides of the Atlantic to help reimburse the Church’s debts— 
Zinzendorf’s, in effect—which soared during the Seven Years’ War (1756- 
1763). Most settlements resisted Herrnhut’s centralizing effort to 


redistribute the debt. Bishop Spangenberg argued on behalf of Bethlehem 
that they were themselves too poor and that they needed financial support 
for their own sustenance. By the late 1750s, Bethlehem had grown too large 
—more than 1,300 people—to sustain itself through communal labor and 


finance North American missions simultaneously.*4 

Later American settlements were established on the prospects of 
generating profits. The founders of Wachovia, North Carolina, sold plots of 
their 98,000-acre colony to individual farmers to generate revenue and 
provide business opportunities for the community’s shops. Far from an 
isolated, utopian community, Wachovia fully embraced capitalism from its 
foundation, in 1752, as a matter of economic survival for the Moravian 
Church as a whole. Trade with outsiders became strongly encouraged, and 
slavery became a necessary practice to make up for the shortage of labor.” 

Zinzendorf’s death in 1760 marked a major turning point in the 
Moravians’ economic model. The Oeconomy was immediately dissolved; 
Bethlehem abandoned its missionary vocation, privatized some industries, 
and reorganized its choir system to restrict women to domestic tasks like 
baking and spinning.” Moravians began working for wages, and paying 
rent and interest to their Church provided it with a new source of income. 
Within a few years, Moravianism thus transitioned from a communal to a 


private economy fully integrated into the market economy.’ 


METHODISM 


Meanwhile, in England, John Wesley likewise revised his teachings to adapt 
to the inescapable realities of the market economy after his communal 
experiments failed. In his sermon on “The Use of Money” (1760), Wesley 
exhorted his audience of craftsmen and laborers to earn and save as much as 
possible. Accumulating wealth, however, ought in all circumstances to 
occur under the highest moral standards. Financial investments, excessive 
interest rates, and profit margins were therefore automatically excluded 
because they were gained on the backs of the weakest. In so preaching, 
Wesley’s Arminianism conflicted with the Calvinist line of capital 
accumulation as evidence of individual election. The same was true of 
saving, which, for Wesley, should not be an end in itself, but the product of 
abstinence from consumerism and wastefulness. Its real purpose was to give 


back to the community in the form of charitable and missionary activities.°® 
Private gain, in other words, was detrimental to his evangelical enterprise 
insofar as it both undermined the sustenance and growth of the community 
and distracted the rich from their charitable responsibilities toward the poor, 
thereby compromising their chances of salvation. 

Unlike the Church of England, Methodism could not rely on taxation to 
finance itself.” Nor could it compete with cost-efficient Moravians or state- 
sponsored missionary societies like the Society for the Propagation of 
Christian knowledge (SPCK) and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts (SPG) in the American colonies, who also received 
donations from wealthy families.°’ Since Methodism appealed primarily to 
the working classes, Wesley was forced to devise a new economic model 
compatible with his religious ideals of discipline, frugality, and 
accountability while capable of more economic efficiency and profitability. 
He did so by introducing a system based on subscription and hospitality in 
order to accommodate his itinerant preachers. Small donations therefore 
allowed the laity to feel part of a wider and expanding religious enterprise 
that remained independent of state control. Scrupulous account keeping and 
increased transparency, thanks to his outsourcing of Methodist finances to 
circuit stewards, chapel committees, and mission secretaries, were intended 
to silence accusations of corruption from their anti-evangelical critics. 
Moreover, the sums collected were raised and spent within the same locality 
to ensure economic and moral transparency. This helped earn the trust of 
the people and increase the number of voluntary donations. The multiplicity 
of small donations also limited ministers to the basic necessities needed to 
fulfil their missions, thereby preventing them from indulging in material 


comfort.°! 


Lucrative Marriages 


Clive Norris recently analyzed these records, most of which began in the 
1760s, when Methodist preachers were ordered to renounce their secular 
businesses to focus exclusively on their ministry. This put considerable 
financial pressure on the movement’s forerunners spreading the word of 
God to the greatest number. Dozens of early Methodist preachers 
deliberately married wealthy widows and heiresses, often from merchant 
and banking families, who could support them and their activities. This 


included some of the most prominent names of early Methodism, starting 
with the Wesley brothers themselves, but also George Whitefield, Samuel 
Bradburn, Joseph Cownley, James Rogers, Thomas Coke, John Allen, 


Thomas Maxfield, and Alexander Kilham.° Many of them openly 
discussed the benefits of marrying wealthy women to support their ministry 
in their correspondence. Money also bought these women some influence 
within the movement, as with Elizabeth Murlin, a banker’s widow, who 
obtained that her itinerant husband John be stationed in London.” 

Perhaps the best-known example of capitalism’s growing influence 
among the movement is the role of Mary Bosanquet (1739-1815), one of 
the wealthy heiresses who married a Methodist preacher. Mary was born to 
a family of Huguenot bankers who had settled in England after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes and purchased several estates in Essex, 
Monmouthshire, and Northumbria. She had joined the Methodists in her 
early twenties, in London, against her family’s will. Her father Samuel had 
established a trust fund of £4,500 in her name, which she invested in the 
1760s in the creation of an orphanage in Leytonstone. Mary subsequently 
became one of the first female Methodist preachers in 1771, while her 
brother was appointed a Director of the Bank of England. Ten years later, 
she married the Swiss evangelical preacher John Fletcher—Jean de la 
Flechere—and the couple subsequently preached jointly in Madeley, 
Shropshire. Mary continued her charitable activities for another thirty years 
after her husband’s death in 1785.64 

Those preachers who did not contract such lucrative marriages remained 
vulnerable to financial hardships and constituted a growing burden to the 
movement.® Still, in the 1760s, Methodists introduced a Preachers’ Fund to 
guarantee their ministers a pension after their retirement. The Fund also 
covered ministers’ widows and children, who depended on them for their 
living. As Methodism continued to expand across the British Empire, the 
Preachers’ Fund became financially unsustainable and nearly bankrupted 
the movement in the 17805. 


Profitable Chapels 


The Methodists’ financial crisis was further aggravated by their need to put 
a roof above their heads. What had started as an open-air itinerant 
movement of mass gatherings increasingly sought to settle down and 


organize itself by the latter part of the eighteenth century. No fewer than 
960 Methodist chapels had been erected by 1800, adding to the burden of 
the debt. Wesley’s efforts to restructure his movement and outsource its 
management was a turning point in the financing of Methodism. He quickly 
abandoned his paleo-Christian ambitions and adopted the new financial 
tools of his century to ensure his movement’s viability and prosperity. Seat 
rentals, for example, became an important source of income by the end of 
the eighteenth century. Wealthy followers would rent the most desirable 
seats—usually in the gallery—to ensure they would get a place all year 
around. Some Methodist chapels like Boggart House even developed a 
complete price scheme with differential rates for each section of the 


chapel.°’ The profits generated from seat rentals helped service the debt and 
fund the construction of new chapels. It became so lucrative that Wesley 


eventually compromised on the mixing of sexes to allow entire families to 


sit together at a price.® 


The Book Room 


The biggest innovation in the Methodists’ conversion to generate profits 
was the development of the Book Room in the 1750s, which arguably saved 
Wesleyan Methodism from financial collapse.°” Although the Revival relied 
on charismatic, itinerant preachers in a century that historians have 
described as “the golden age of the pulpit,” demand for the written word 
grew exponentially over the period.’° It had long been common practice for 
Protestant ministers to publish their sermons after preaching them in order 
to reach wider audiences. Many also widely praised wealthy merchants and 
bankers in funeral sermons in the early eighteenth century. /! Wesleyan 
Methodism rapidly capitalized on this trend despite preaching 
extemporarily. By 1790, the Book Room, which Wesley regarded as his 
personal property and redistributed profits as he saw fit, produced a 
staggering 150,000 titles for an estimated total of four million works over 


the course of its activity.” 


Financing Missions 


Like the proto-evangelical networks behind the Fetter Lane Society, the 
spread of Methodism also relied on the financial and logistical support of 


wealthy capitalists dedicated to their revivalist project. When the 
Methodists sought to expand to Ireland, one of their first converts was 
William Lunell, a prosperous banker of Huguenot ancestry. Lunell 
immediately became the most valuable asset of the Dublin Methodist 
community. The Wesley brothers always stayed at his house when visiting 
Dublin, and he contributed £400 to build the city’s first Methodist chapel. 
Other examples include the Huguenot Richard d’Olier, the founder of the 
Bank of Ireland’s brother and Wesley’s last host on the island, or the 


wealthy Huguenot merchant in Cork, James Massiot.’” The Baptist 
merchant Isaac Hollis, who financed the charitable works of Halle Pietists 
and Edwards’s Stockbridge missions, hosted Holy Club Methodists and 
Moravian missionaries at his home in High Wycombe as they traveled 
between Oxford and London.” The banker John Thornton (1720-1790), 
allegedly England’s richest businessman and the ideal evangelical capitalist 
in many ways, likewise funded evangelical projects like Samson Occam 
and Nathaniel Whittaker’s school for Native Americans in Connecticut, as 
well as debt relief schemes for the poor and other missionary activities. He 
donated £3,000 a year over fifty years and still bequeathed a staggering 


£600,000 at his death.” 


The Danger of Increasing Riches 


By the end of his life, Wesley had become an inadvertent advocate of 
capitalism, having successfully turned Methodism into an economically 
viable evangelical enterprise. He built, sometimes reluctantly, a very 
successful and diversified economic model, so much so that the 
demographics of Methodism had themselves already changed by the time 
he died in 1791. Aristocratic patronage, mainly through the Countess of 
Huntingdon (1707-1791) helped spread Methodism to the nobility. 
Increased transparency and discipline in their accounts, combined with the 
profits from the Book Room and seat rentals attracted wealthier investors 
over time, thereby helping finance missions and the construction of new 
chapels. The artisans and craftsmen to whom Methodism originally 
appealed were enriching themselves by the 1760s and seemed increasingly 
reluctant to redistribute their hard-earned income, and the movement 
attracted the middling sort by the late eighteenth century.’° Methodists, in 
Wesley’s view, had become rich, by which he meant “anyone that possesses 


more than the necessaries and conveniences of life.”’’ Little wonder that 
Wesley’s sermons dealing with material wealth—‘on Riches,” “on the 
Danger of Increasing Riches,” “National Sins and Miseries”—all date from 
the late 1770s and 1780s. Two years before his death, on July 2, 1789, John 
Wesley lamented in his sermon on the “Causes of the Inefficacy of 
Christianity”: 

The Methodists grow more and more self-indulgent, because they grow rich. Although many of 

them are still deplorably poor, ... yet many others, in the space of twenty, thirty, or forty years, are 

twenty, thirty, yea, a hundred times richer than they were when they first entered the society. And it 


is an observation which admits of few exceptions, that nine in ten of these decreased in grace in 
the same proportion as they increased in wealth. Indeed, according to the natural tendency of 


riches, we cannot expect itto be otherwise. ’® 


CONCLUSION 


In his Wealth of Nations, Adam Smith blamed the Anglican Church’s 
indolence and loss of touch with the masses to whom it owed its legitimacy 


to explain the success of Methodism.’? By the end of his life, Wesley 
seemed to reach the same conclusion about the movement he had founded 
half a century earlier. Early evangelicals as a whole followed, willingly or 
not, a similar path. Millenarian ideals of social egalitarianism modeled on 
the primitive church convinced many to embrace communal property over 
capital accumulation because the collapse of the material world loomed. 
But individual ambitions, internal rivalries, and economic realities 
sometimes led to schisms and forced early evangelicals to abandon such 
experiments and devise a viable economic model to survive. 

Moravians accepted existing economic practices wherever they 
established settlements, even though they regarded wealth and profit- 
making as conditional to superior religious purposes. They combined noble 
patronage to communal labor, slave ownership, and private enterprise over 
their first decades of existence to compete on local markets. Methodism 
likewise adapted to the market economy over the same period, renouncing 
communal property for a redistributive system based on voluntary 
contributions, to a profit-oriented model targeting wealthier investors. 
While Wesley warned against the perils of capital accumulation for the soul 
throughout his ministry, his entrepreneurial genius inadvertently promoted 
capitalism, not as an end in itself, but as a means to serve his evangelical 


ambitions.®° Baptists and other evangelical denominations also launched 
successful missionary societies in the 1790s on similar models with the 


support of lay financiers.*! 

Early evangelicals, on the whole, adjusted to the rise of capitalism later 
than their Puritan and Quaker counterparts. The realities of the market 
economy forced them to renounce their communal ambitions and 
rationalize their soteriology over time to promote worldly asceticism and 


free labor.®* Their Arminian teachings also brought relief and reassurance to 


Calvinist anxieties over predestination.** Scratching below the surface of 
their activism thus reveals the names of wealthy capitalists trading their 
wealth for the promise of salvation. The fact that these merchants and 
bankers helped finance the revival across the Atlantic suggests that early 
evangelicalism and capitalism did not systematically go back to back, but 
increasingly hand in hand. 
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CHAPTER 17 


MARK NOLL 


THE hymns of the eighteenth-century evangelical revivals provide the 
clearest possible picture of what it meant to seek “true religion” in the 
generation of John and Charles Wesley, George Whitefield, Jonathan 
Edwards, and the Countess of Huntingdon.! Doctrine, emphases, 
preoccupations, attitudes—all came to life in the reading, praying, and 
singing of these hymns. For countless laywomen and men touched by the 
awakenings, hymns became an affective medium by which to express the 
meaning of their lives. Representative was Mary Ramsay who wrote to 
Charles Wesley that lines from one of his hymns had played a part in her 
conversion: “Another thing that wirkt in me was some words of that hymn 
called Christ the friend of Sinners,” especially “His bleeding heart will 
make you room, His open side shall take you in.” The quotation came from 
the hymn Wesley had composed immediately after his own conversion in 
May 1738: “Where shall my wond’ring soul begin? / How shall I all to 


heaven aspire? / A slave redeemed from death and sin, / A brand plucked 


from eternal fire.” 


A generation later Isaac Watts’ hymn paraphrase of Proverbs 8:34-5 
encouraged an illiterate bondsman to learn to read so that he could preach: 
“Thus saith the Wisdom of the Lord, / Blest is the man that hears my Word; 
/ Keeps dayly Watch before my Gates, / And at my feet for Mercy waits.” 
For David George, hymn-singing always attended the Black Baptists 
churches he planted in South Carolina, Nova Scotia, and finally Sierra 
Leone. At an early point in a remarkable migratory saga, George and the 
Black Baptists took further encouragement from A Select Collection of 
Hymns, To Be Universally Sung in All the Countess of Huntingdon’ 
Chapels, which accompanied them to three widely spaced regions of the 


Atlantic world.” The importance of hymns for Mary Ramsay and the 


migrants to Sierra Leone suggests how much they meant for the evangelical 
awakenings. 


LANDMARKS 


Two significant collections exemplified what hundreds of other less 
extensive and less enduring hymnbooks contributed to the eighteenth 
century’s transformation of Protestant song. The best known is John 
Wesley’s A Collection of Hymns for the Use of the People Called 
Methodists (1780), which solidified a canon that remains the basis for 
English-language Methodist hymnody to this day. When Wesley compiled 
this Collection in 1780, he drew on twenty-nine previous hymnbooks that 
he and his brother Charles had earlier published, beginning with A 
Collection of Psalms and Hymns prepared in 1737 during the Wesleys’ brief 
sojourn in Georgia. Several were extensive compilations frequently 
reprinted; others had been prepared in response to particular events (Hymns 
Occasioned by the Earthquake, 1750) or designed for specific purposes 
(Hymns on the Lord s Supper, 1745; Funeral Hymns, 1746). For all but their 
very first collections, Charles Wesley supplied most of the hymns. 

From the time of his conversion in 1738 until his death fifty years later, 
this younger Wesley wrote on average three hymns or poems every week. A 
few, like those excoriating the American rebels of 1776, were immediately 
forgotten; more, which weaponized verse to attack strict Calvinists and 
other theological opponents, suffered a similar fate. But the great majority 
served the Wesleys’ overriding desire to spread scriptural holiness 
throughout the land. Some of the Wesleys’ earlier books specified their 
dependence on the Psalms or other biblical passages (Short Hymns on 
Select Passages of the Holy Scriptures, 1762). Yet scriptural language and 
themes infused them all. Frank Baker once noted the extraordinary 
profusion of references to classical and Christian works in Charles’s verse, 
but then went on to say that these references “are but a drop in the bucket 
beside Wesley’s use of the Scriptures. This is the vast ocean from which he 
draws. His verse is an enormous sponge filled to saturation with Bible 


words, Bible similes, Bible metaphors, Bible stories, Bible ideas.’ 
Of the 525 hymns in the definitive 1780 Collection, 515 came from 
Charles. (John, an always active editor, abridged or slightly altered many of 


the 515.) If the whole range of Charles Wesley’s verse touched on almost 
every aspect of Christian life and many matters in the world at large, the 
hymns John chose for the Collection concentrated on the principal themes 
of Methodist spirituality. Part One began with eleven selections under the 
heading, “Exhorting, and Beseeching to Return to God.” The first included 
nine of the original eighteen stanzas from a hymn Charles wrote on May 21, 
1739, originally entitled “For the Anniversary Day of One’s Conversion.” 


O for a thousand tongues to sing / My dear Redeemer’s praise! 

The glories of my God and King, / The triumphs of his grace! ... 

Hear him, ye deaf; his praise, ye dumb, / Your loosened tongues employ; 
Ye blind, behold your Saviour come, / And leap, ye lame, for joy. 


The headings of other sections specified “Praying for a Blessing,” 
“Describing Formal and Inward [i.e., “true”] religion,” “Praying for 
Repentance,” and “Convinced of Backsliding.” The book’s fourth part, 
entitled “For Believers,’ made up over half of the Collection. Its hymns 
treated specific facets of the Christian’s life: rejoicing, fighting, praying, 
watching, working, suffering, groaning for full redemption, brought to the 
birth, saved, interceding for the world. Sixty hymns for society meetings 
brought the Collection to a close. 

John Wesley’s famous Preface explained that the Collection “is large 
enough to contain all the important truths of our holy religion ... and to 
prove them both by Scripture and reason.” He called the book, “in effect, a 
little body of experimental and practical divinity.” He also claimed that no 
other single volume presented “so distinct and full an account of scriptural 
Christianity.” As a kind of aside John commended his brother’s talent by 
asking “men of taste to judge ... whether there be not in some of the 
following hymns the true spirit of poetry.” But he also wanted to make clear 
that “of infinitely more moment than the spirit of poetry is the spirit of 
piety.” To serve the latter, the book gave “every truly pious reader ... a 
means of raising or quickening the spirit of devotion; of confirming his 
faith; of enlivening his hope and of kindling and increasing his love to God 
and man.”° 

Despite the claims of this Preface, many important truths of Christian 
faith and Christian life in the world find no place in the Collection. What 
does appear is a breath-taking range of celebration, exhortation, 
encouragement, consolation, and reflection keyed to the dynamics of 


redemption. The saving work of God in Christ, personally appropriated, 
was, ın effect, the sole theme of the hymns Wesley included in this book. 
They, in turn, have survived as the most widely read (and sung) texts of any 
kind from the evangelical awakenings. To take part in singing the enduring 
hymns of Charles Wesley has been to internalize what drew together the 
otherwise disparate strands of the century’s revivals. In phrases from those 
hymns, the individual who encounters Christ can now “shake off guilty 
fears, rejoice in glorious hope, proclaim Jesus as Master, publish abroad his 
name, thank God unceasingly for the love of Jesus, join all in adoring God, 
put on the armor of God, leave no unguarded place—no weakness in the 
soul, rise, go forth, and follow Christ.” 

A generation before the Wesley Collection, a hymnbook compiled by 
George Whitefield had highlighted the awakenings’ central concerns almost 
as Clearly. This Collection of Hymns for Social Worship was published in 
1753, to coincide with the opening of Whitefield’s London preaching 
station, the Tabernacle.’ By the time it appeared, the upstart evangelicals 
had demonstrated an unusual power to convert individuals, create informal 
societies, influence traditional churches, and motivate Christian activity in 
the world. Equally, however, they had proved incapable of harnessing 
energies in unified organizations or agreeing on how to translate personal 
belief into corporate action. Whether self-consciously or intuitively, 
Whitefield’s 1753 Collection concentrated on points of evangelical 
agreement while neglecting aspects of personal or organized religion about 
which they disagreed. Despite Whitefield’s notorious indifference to 
ecclesiastical structures, the book became a fixture of evangelical worship 
for at least the next two generations. In Britain, thirty-two editions followed 
within three decades. It was also widely distributed in the American 
colonies and the Caribbean where the book gained a special purchase 
among African Americans and African Britons.” 

Throughout his public career, to encounter Whitefield was to encounter 
hymnody. Singing accompanied almost all of his small-group and private 
meetings, as well as his preaching, whether in churches, on board ship, or 
out of doors. Not surprisingly, hymns featured prominently in some of the 
revival’s signal early events. On a memorable Christmas Eve in 1738, as an 
example, Whitefield preached several times before proceeding to a 
Moravian love-feast, where he “continued with many truly Christian 
brethren, in prayer, psalms, and thanksgiving, till nearly four o’clock on 


Christmas Day morning.”!? Not surprisingly, Whitefield’s opponents also 
noticed the singing, like a New Englander who complained after one of his 
tours: “We think that the Practice of singing Hymns in the public Roads, 
which (as we have been credibly inform’d) Mr. Whitefield and his 


Companions in Travels did, when riding from Town to Town, is ... a Peace 


of Weakness and enthusiastical Ostentation.” !! 


In a short preface addressed to the “Courteous Reader,” Whitefield 
opened his 1753 Collection by explaining “that altho’ all the Acts and 
Exercises of Devotion are sweet and delightful, yet we never resemble the 
Blessed Worshippers above more than when we are joining together in 
public Devotions, and with Hearts and Lips unfeigned, singing Praises to 
him who sitteth upon the Throne for ever.”!? The 181 hymns that followed 
included a full measure of poetic innovation, variety, creativity, and 
spontaneity. Eighty-five selections were from Isaac Watts, twenty-five from 
Charles Wesley, and fourteen from John Cennick, an erstwhile colleague of 
Whitefield and the Wesleys who had become a Moravian. The other authors 
spoke of Whitefield’s intentional ecumenicity: Anglicans of several 
varieties, Dissenters, one female Moravian (Anna Dober), and two Roman 
Catholics (including John Dryden with a hymn to the Holy Spirit). The 
Collection, in other words, reflected the shape of evangelical religion more 
generally. 

Like the Wesleys’s later work, Whitefield included nothing on formal 
church order, nothing on the office and duties of ministers, nothing on the 
Eucharist or Lord’s Supper, no elaborated doctrine apart from soteriology, 
little on Scripture as such, nothing on tradition as such, no effort to explain 
the human psyche, no attempt to parse the relationship of divine and human 
activity in redemption, only a few references to the natural world, and 
almost nothing on Christian responsibility for social action or cultural 
formation. 

Instead, the saving life, death, resurrection, and example of Jesus Christ 
dominated almost entirely. (Two hymns alluding to ongoing warfare with 
France provided the only exception.) Most of the headings Whitefield 
supplied mentioned Christ specifically (as “Offices of Christ’; “Christ our 
Wisdom, Righteousness, Sanctification, and Redemption”; “Christ’s 
Intercession”; “Praising Christ’) or highlighted themes of redemption 
wrought by Christ (e.g., “The Brazen Serpent,” “God Made Man,” “First 
and Second Adam,” “Look on Whom They Pierced and Mourn”). The 


hymns themselves contained seventy different synonyms for the “Lord,” 
“Jesus/Jesu,” and “Christ,” including forty echoing biblical references to 
Jesus as “the Lamb.” One of the hymns by John Cennick, which Whitefield 
specified for antiphonal singing, was typical. 


We sing thy Suff’rings, Wounds, and Blood, / The Virtue of thy Pain; 
We sing thy Griefs, thou dying God, / Thou Lamb for Sinners slain .... 
While others praise an unknown God, / We each will sing of thee; 


Jesus has wash’d me in his Blood, / And lov’d, and dy’d for me. 1 


In 1787, an Anglican parson, William Vincent, wrote that “for one who 
has been drawn from the Established Church by preaching, ten have been 
induced by music.”!* The collections published by Whitefield and Wesley 
set out the content of what was sung. 


ANTECEDENTS 


Hymnody was important for the eighteenth-century awakenings, in 
considerable part because it had been important for the three earlier 
movements that most directly fed into early evangelicalism. First was the 
reformist spirituality of the High-Church Anglican religious societies that 
began to proliferate from the 1680s. In the words of the societies’ most 
important advocate, Josiah Woodward, they had become effective agents for 
renewal at least in part through song: “their zeal hath in many places given 
new life to the celebration of the Lords Supper, Public Prayer, Singing of 


Psalms, and Christian Conference, duties which were in many places 


almost disused, or performed in a cool and languishing manner.”!> 


Anticipating later evangelicals, the societies eagerly sang new hymns, 
particularly the freshly paraphrased psalms by Nahum Tate and Nicholas 
Brady from 1699. Of even greater significance, one of Josiah Woodward’s 
most faithful colleagues in supporting the societies was the Rev. Samuel 
Wesley of Epworth who, with his wife Susannah, instructed their large 
family in singing the new psalm paraphrases. 

German pietism supported innovative Christian hymnody even more 
directly. For much of the seventeenth century the spiritual life of German 
Protestant churches had been sustained by hymns proclaiming the mercy of 
Christ as the only remedy for the realities of human existence. Especially 


during the gruesome carnage of the Thirty Years War (1618-1648) 
hymnody sustained a living faith through a deadly era. Some from that 
period eventually made their way into English, including several by the 
greatest of these hymnwriters, Paul Gerhardt (1607-1676): “Why Should 
Cross and Trial Grieve Me” and his translation from Latin of “O Sacred 
Head, Now Wounded.” When organized pietist movements emerged in the 
work of Philip Jakob Spener, August Hermann Francke, and the Moravians, 
so, too, did direct, gospel-centered hymnody revive with a great quantity of 
new song. Through translations, but even more the commitment to hymns 
as a form of spiritual nurture, the continental pietists blazed a path that 
English-speaking evangelicals eagerly followed. As an anticipatory first- 
fruit, John Wesley published his 1737 Collection of Psalms and Hymns after 
life-changing encounters with Moravians at sea and in the colonies. Its 
hymns included five of his own translations of Moravian hymns, including 
Count Ludwig Nicholas von Zinzendorf’s “Jesus to Thee My Heart I Bow, 
... Fairest Among Ten Thousand Thou.”'® 

The Puritanism that fed into the eighteenth-century awakening also 
bestowed special significance on singing, in this case the paraphrased 
psalms. As John Cotton, writing from Boston, had put it, “The end of 
singing is not onely [sic] to instruct, and admonish, and comfort the upright: 
but also to instruct, and convince, and reprove [the] wicked.”!’ Before the 
awakenings, however, the Puritan legacy underwent a mutation of immense 
significance. Isaac Watts, a spiritual grandchild of the Puritans and an 
ecclesiastical son of early Nonconformity, sparked the change with the 
publication of his Hymns and Spiritual Songs in 1707. As this collection 
jolted English hymnody out of its thralldom to exclusive psalmody, it 
demonstrated that a freer, more Christ-centered hymnody could materially 
advance the Puritan desire to secure biblical truths in the minds and hearts 
of those who sang. 

From the perspective of hymnody, English-speaking evangelicalism 
began when Watts gave voice to new, affective dimensions of Christian 
faith: 


Come, we who loved the Lord, / And let our joys be known; 

Join in a song of sweet accord, And thus surround the throne.... 

Let those refuse to sing / Who never knew our God; 

But servants ofthe heavenly King / Should speak their joys abroad.... 
When I survey the wondrous cross / On which the Prince of glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, / And pour contempt on all my pride.... 
Jesus shall reign where’er the sun / Doth his successive journeys run; 


His kingdom stretch from shore to shore, / Till moons shall wax and wane no more. '? 


REGIONS 


Primary sources reveal the prominence of hymn-singing or hymn-reading 
for almost all significant events, persons, and organizations involved in the 
awakenings. In addition, most of what was sung had been freshly written by 
the evangelicals themselves, by Isaac Watts, or by the German pietists, 
whose works were being translated from the 1730s. As a prime example, 
hymn-singing played a central role in the Moravian revivals of the late 
1720s in eastern Saxony. Those revivals, the missionary personnel 
streaming out of Count Zinzendorf’s estate, and the hymns that Moravians 
carried with them around the world reverberated with the broadest possible 
influence throughout Britain and North America.’ 

George Marsden’s biography of Jonathan Edwards records how the 
progress of revival in New England was marked by progress in song.” 
Edwards was an early, if moderate, supporter of the reforms that, from the 
early 1720s, began to replace New England’s “Usual” singing (psalms lined 
out and sung haphazardly with great local variation) with “Regular” singing 
(psalms and even hymns sung in harmony, sometimes with musical 
accompaniment). Stephen Marini has suggested that the fault lines of 
controversy over these innovations in the 1720s anticipated the broader 


New England fault lines that appeared in response to revival in the 1730s.7! 
In Edwards’s earliest account from May 1735 of the awakening that had 
begun in his Northampton, Massachusetts, parish late the previous year, he 
reported that “no part of public worship has commonly [had] such an effect 
on [the people] as singing God’s praises.”” Then, in the longer version of 
this report sent to London, Edwards indicated that, while his congregation 
was still singing only psalms, they were singing them in the new way and 
with a new fervor: “It has been observable that there has been scarce any 
part of divine worship, wherein good men amongst us have had grace so 


drawn forth and their hearts so lifted up in the ways of God, as in singing 


his praises.””° 


In just a few more years, Edwards’s congregation moved from the newer 
way of singing to the newer hymns. In 1742, he authorized the substitution 
of a hymn by Isaac Watts for one of the three psalms normally sung in a 
Northampton service. The blended worship that resulted was, in Edwards’s 
report, “to universal satisfaction.””* Two years later, Edwards defended the 
new hymnody publicly. Against an objection about “making use of hymns 
of human composure,” he again repeated that he wanted to keep using “the 
Book of Psalms ... in the Christian church, to the end of the world.” Yet 
Edwards also argued that he could find no command in the Bible that 
prohibited hymns of ordinary human creation any more than it prohibited 
prayers of ordinary human creation. Positively considered, Edwards held it 
was “really needful that we should have some other songs besides the 
Psalms of David,” especially to express directly “the greatest and most 
glorious things of the Gospel, that are infinitely the great subjects of her 
[the church’s] praise.” Rather than singing always “under a veil” where “the 
name of our glorious Redeemer” was never mentioned directly, he favored 
adding the hymns of Watts to the psalms.*° Throughout the British Empire, 
other evangelicals moved faster along the same path. 

In early Methodism, the hymn-singing promoted by John Wesley, Charles 
Wesley, John Cennick, and others came close to defining the movement. In 
the words of one American Congregationalist, “We sacrifice too much to 
taste. The secret of the Methodists lies in the admirable adaptation of their 
music and hymns to produce effect; they strike at once at the heart, and the 


moment we hear their animated, thrilling choruses, we are electrified.””° 
American experience only repeated the pattern set in Methodism’s earliest 
years. 

Local Methodist class meetings, which stabilized more ephemeral 
revivals, often featured singing of freshly written hymns. One early convert, 
Thomas Tennant, testified to the power of this singing: “I was glad indeed 
when one asked me to go to a meeting of Christian friends; but when I came 
to the door, and heard them singing, I had such an idea both of their 


goodness, and of my own unworthiness, that I durst not presume to go 
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in. 


Hymnody could also produce extraordinary reversals. In Wexford, 
Ireland, local opponents plotted to disrupt a society meeting by hiding one 
of their number in a sack in the barn where the Wesleyans gathered. The 
plan was that, once the meeting was underway, he would exit the sack, open 
the door to his fellow miscreants, and then they would break up the 
assembly. When the Methodists raised their voice in song, the would-be 
rioter paused to give the Wesleyans time to finish, but then he was smitten 
and began to weep loudly. Eventually the Methodists figured out what was 
causing the commotion and released the repentant malefactor. He ended up, 


according to an eyewitness, “confessing his sins, and crying for mercy: 


which was the beginning of a lasting work in his soul.””® 


Calvinist evangelicals trailed only a few steps behind the Arminian 
Wesleys. After George Whitefield had preached to huge crowds in 
Philadelphia in 1739, Benjamin Franklin noted how “one could not walk 
through Philadelphia in the evening without hearing psalms sung in 
different families of every street.” When, in 1740, Whitefield’s itinerations 
took him to Dutch Reformed churches in New Jersey, he took special 
delight in services where his congregation sang in Dutch while he preached 
in English. And when Whitefield organized the daily routine for his orphans 
in Georgia, he included provision for singing psalms or hymns four separate 
times every day (including Thomas Ken’s “morning hymn” with its last 
stanza, “Praise God, from Whom All Blessings Flow”). 

The musical change soon overtook Calvinist Dissenters (Presbyterians, 
Independents, and Baptists) as they moved from exclusive psalmody to 
hymns. When Philadelphia Baptists wrote a new Confession in 1742, they 
added a section on hymnody to a main document mostly taken from the 
Westminster Confession. Citing the injunctions of Acts 16:25, Ephesians 
5:19, and Colossians 3:16, as well as the example of Jesus who sang a 
hymn with his disciples after the Last Supper (Matt. 26:30), the Association 
called “singing the praises of God ... a holy ordinance of Christ ... that is 
brought under divine institution, it being enjoined on the churches of Christ 
to sing psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs; and that the whole church in 
their public assemblies, as well as private Christians, ought to (Heb. 2:12, 
Jam. 5:13) sing God’s praises according to the best light they have 
received.” 

What the American Baptists proclaimed as principle, evangelicals 
throughout the Atlantic world put into practice. In Wales, those moved 


toward evangelical religion by the itinerant preaching and circulating 
schools of Griffith Jones took to hymnody eagerly. After being converted in 
1735, Daniel Rowland and Howell Harris promoted gospel singing 
alongside gospel preaching and the organization of gospel societies. Harris, 
by early 1736, was noting expressly the time he was taking to learn various 


psalms.*! Nothing, however, meant more for the future of evangelical 
Christianity in Wales than when, in 1737 or 1738, a student at Llwyn-llwyd 
Academy near Hay-on-Wye in Breconshire responded to Harris’s 
evangelistic appeal. Soon William Williams Pantycelyn was one of several 
Welsh converts who were recording their experiences of divine grace in 
singable verse. Hymns by Harris, Rowland, Morgan Jones, and Herbert 
Jenkins were already included in the manual from 1742 that helped 
organize the Welsh Calvinist Methodist Conference.” Two years later, the 
character of Welsh evangelicalism as a hymn-singing movement was sealed 
when Pantycelyn published a collection of his own hymns, Aleluja, which 
set revival work to song: 


To GOD I’m now a Friend, / His Love makes me feel good, 
My fears at an end, / CHRIST has bought me with his BLOOD. 


Whilst I’m on the earth, P11 make my nest / In God 5 own lap, eternal rest. 


It took longer for the new hymn singing to catch on in Scotland, but not 
for poets to write verse that, for evangelizing the Highlands, was almost as 
important as the hymns of William Williams and his associates for the 
spread of Calvinistic Methodism in Wales. Chief among these poets was 
Dugald Buchanan (1716-1768) who had heard Whitefield preach in 1742 at 
a memorable revival in Cambuslang and who, after his conversion two 


years later, became an itinerant teacher and exhorter.*4 Buchanan’s Gaelic 
verse owed much to Isaac Watts. 


Those on His right He shall address— / “Ye who are by My grace prepared, 
Come and the Kingdom now possess, / Where endless happiness is shared. 
The gate against you locked before, / My life and death have burst it wide; 


The spear has made for you a door, / A new wide entrance in My side.”* 


According to John Maclnnes, for Highlanders evangelicalism “was their 
guide and support during the hard and difficult pilgrimage from medieval 
ways of thought and life to an outlook more consistent with the world in 


which they had to live.”*° 


In America, Samuel Davies of Virginia pioneered hymn-writing as an 
engine of revival. Davies, a Welsh-descended Presbyterian, began the first 
serious evangelical efforts in his establishmentarian Anglican colony in 
1747. As he preached, he sang the new evangelical hymns, including some 
of his own composition like “Great God of wonders, all they ways / Are 
matchless, godlike, and divine.” Davies was the first Anglo-American to 
write a body of published hymns, including several that would have been as 
much at home in Wales or the Scottish Highlands: 


Lord, I am thine, entirely thine, / Purchased and saved by blood divine; 


With full consent thine would I be, / and own thy sovereign right in me.’’ 


FEATURES 


The hymns of the evangelical revival innovated in breathing new energy 
into inherited forms. Earlier British hymnody had been thoroughly biblical, 
but now the evangelical hymns deployed the Bible allusively through 
evocation instead of directly through paraphrase. Isaac Watts pioneered in 
addressing New Testament soteriology directly, but later evangelicals 
transformed Watts’s beachhead into a full-scale campaign. 

A hymn by Robert Robinson, “Come, Thou Fount of Every Blessing,” 
illustrated the effect that could be communicated by Scripture allusion. It 
exploited the story of God’s protecting Israel against the Philistines, as 
recorded in I Samuel 7, to make a forceful evangelical statement about the 
Christian journey. 


Here I raise my Ebenezer; / Hither by thy help I’m come; 
And I hope, by thy good pleasure, / Safely to arrive at home: 
Jesus sought me when a stranger, / Wandering from the fold of God; 


He to save my soul from danger, / Interposed his precious blood.*® 


Verse that was less well known did the same. Mary MacPherson (or Mrs. 
Clark, or Bean Torra Dhamh), from Badenoch in the Scottish Highlands, 
rang the changes on Old Testament messianic images in providing an 
equally evangelical affirmation about the saving work of Christ. 


Lily ofthe Valley, Sharon’s sweet rose, / Lion of Judah, You conquer our foes. 

Strong rod of Jesse, in desert you bloom; / Light in the darkness streams through your 
tomb. 

By love you conquered; rising again, / Eden of comfort sprang from your pain. 


Lord, you have raised us; break through us to shine / Triumphant glory from your face 
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divine. 

In Wales, the scripturalism of the revival was so thorough that different 

hymnwriters frequently turned self-consciously to the same passage. Derec 

Llwyd Morgan points out how this happened impressively with Isaiah 63:1 

(“Who is this that cometh from Edom?”), which was put into Christian 
verse numerous times, including these lines by Dafydd William: 


The Mighty Warrior / From Edom š land, his foot is fleet, 
His raiment red, a strong-armed fighter, / The dragon wounded at his feet.*" 


The allusive use of Scripture reveals the often unacknowledged reality 
that these evangelical hymns were distinctly revival hymns. They, with 
evangelical spirituality more generally, remained parasitic on the 
educational, liturgical, sermonic, and general biblical work of the inherited 
established churches. Evangelicals may have considered these churches 
cold and formal, but their hymnody paid them the highest compliment— 
although the people who sang their hymns may have needed to be 
awakened, they did not need to be tutored in basic biblical knowledge. 

Evangelical hymnody also innovated by making the drama of personal 
salvation vibrant in every imaginable way. Here the great early masters 
were Charles Wesley and William Williams Pantycelyn. Although they were 
far from alone, Wesley and Pantycelyn both left a huge corpus of affecting 
and effective accounts of what it meant, in the language of the day, to close 
with Christ. Wesley, to be sure, was never above a little theological by-play 
aimed at Calvinistic doctrines, like the definite atonement, that he disliked, 
as in the opening stanza of the hymn that John Wesley placed second in his 
1780 definitive collection: 


Come, sinners, to the gospel feast; / Let every soul be Jesu’s guest; 
Ye need not one be left behind, / For God hath bidden all mankind.*! 


But mostly Wesley’s hymns expressed unalloyed unction, reassurance, 
rescue, and praise. John Wesley actually omitted Charles’s well-known 
“Jesu, Love of My Soul” from the 1780 Collection because he felt it went 


too far in describing the personal connection to Christ (the hymn’s amatory 
language reminded John too much of what he found offensive in the 
Moravians). 


Jesu, Lover of my Soul, / Let me to Thy Bosom fly, ... 

Other Refuge have I none, / Hangs my helpless Soul on Thee: 
Leave, ah! leave me not alone, / Still support and comfort me. 
All my Trust on Thee is stay’d; / All my Help from Thee I bring; 


Cover my defenceless Head, / With the Shadow of thy Wing.*? 


Others that John did include in 1780 hymned the same personal connection: 


Long my imprisoned spirit lay, / Fast bound in sin and nature’s night. 
Thine eye diffused a quick’ning ray; / I woke; the dungeon flamed with light. 


My chains fell off, my heart was free, / I rose, went forth, and followed thee.* 


Pantycelyn’s hymns were not as well known in the English-speaking 
world, but they, too, bequeathed the same rarified evangelical unction, 
reassurance, rescue, and praise: 


O! uplift my fainting spirit, / Truly night is drawing near; ... 

O! that some device unfailing / Could be found beneath the sun, 

Such that constant, sweet communion, / With Thyself for me were won 
He stretched His pure white hands abroad, / A crown of thorns He wore, 
That so the vilest sinner might / Be cleansed for evermore. 

He rose on high to intercede / For man, with sin opprest, 


My spirit too He soon will draw / Himself to rest. * 
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One more example from a vast library illustrates how clearly a gospel 
message centered on Christ was sung in the early evangelical movement. 
Joseph Hart, who moved from advocating an antinomian Calvinism to more 
traditional theology, could be nearly as Christ-centered as Charles Wesley. 


Come, ye sinners, poor and needy, / Weak and wounded, sick and sore, 
Jesus ready stands to save you, / Full of piety, love, and power. 

He is able, / He is willing, doubt no more.... 

Lo! the incarnate God, ascended, / Pleads the merit of his blood; 
Venture on him, venture wholly; / Let no other trust intrude: 


None but Jesus / Can do helpless sinners good.*° 


Such hymns by Wesley, Pantycelyn, Hart, and many others—by 1750, 
being sung or read in private, domestic, and society settings, as well as in a 
growing number of churches—were not the first in British hymnody to 


proclaim a Christ-centered salvation. They soon, however, became the most 
relentless and the most memorable. 

Other innovations of evangelical hymnody concerned their form. Where 
continental Protestants, including the Moravians and other pietists, had long 
featured drama, metrical variety, color, passion, and psychological daring, 
English hymnody had been restrained. Isaac Watts introduced new subject 
matter, but almost all of his hymns were written in iambic meter (- /) and in 
Common Measure (8.6.8.6), Long Measure (8.8.8.8), or Short Measure 
(6.6.8.6); most rhymed ABAB. Charles Wesley’s hymns indicated the 
flexibility with which evangelicals infused the hymn form. Frank Baker and 
other Wesley scholars have shown that he composed hymns in at least forty- 
five different iambic meters (for example, 8.8.8.8.8.8 or 4.4.6.8.6), sixteen 
different meters for trochaic (/ -) literary feet (for example, 7.7.7.7 or 
8.8.8.8.8.7), several in what was still considered the risqué anapestic (- - /) 
foot, and then many that mixed these different meters together. His rhyme 
schemes also ranged very widely, as did his rhymes (in only the hymns of 
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the 1780 Collection Wesley rhymed “love” with “move,” “prove,” “above,” 
“remove,” “improve,” “approve,” and more).*’ Significantly, an 
efflorescence of emotional and psychological creativity accompanied this 
burst of creativity of form. 

Not surprisingly, innovation in metaphor, meter, and affective fire 
encountered stiff opposition, some for scriptural reasons, some out of class 
resentment, and some because of what was perceived to be unacceptable 
style. William Parker, a nervous English rector, worried in 1753 about the 
sacred musician’s susceptibility to corruption by musical passion: “Let him 
carefully decline the introduction of all such addresses to the passions in his 
notes, all such complications of sounds, as, having once been connected 
with words of levity, may naturally recall into light minds the remembrance 
of words or their ideas again.” Parker was expressing a legitimate 
concern, but the tide of evangelical innovation was not to be reversed. 

Evangelical hymnody also opened a measure of egalitarian space in an 
era otherwise thoroughly dependent on hierarchy. Samuel Davies in 
Virginia, for instance, took particular pleasure from the fact that African 
Americans and Indians became adept at singing his and other hymns of the 
evangelical revival. In 1756, he informed a British correspondent that, after 
the welcome reception of some hymnals sent by the Wesleys from England, 
“Sundry of them [“the poor Slaves’’| have lodged all night in my kitchen; 


and, sometimes, when I have awaked about two or three a-clock in the 
morning, a torrent of sacred harmony poured into my chamber, and carried 


my mind away to Heaven. In this seraphic exercise, some of them spend 


almost the whole night.” 


Beginning from the 1740s, hymns also opened the door for women to 
express their faith publicly. Although only a few contributed hymns to early 
evangelicalism, the English Baptist Anne Steele (1717-1778) and the Welsh 
Calvinist Methodist Ann Griffiths (1776-1805) were forerunners of what 
later became a long line. 


Anne Steele enjoyed anything but an easy life.’ Yet she wrote steadily 
about Christian confidence in God and eventually published three volumes 
of sacred poetry. Her most poignant verses were purportedly occasioned by 
the tragic drowning of her fiancée only hours before their wedding. 


Father, whate’ er of earthly bliss / Thy sovereign will denies, 
Accepted at thy throne of grace, / Let this petition rise:-- 
Give me a calm, a thankful heart, / From every murmur free; 


The blessings of thy grace impart, / And make me live to thee.”! 


Ann Griffiths, with a phenomenal memory for Scripture and sermons, 
composed hymns that she recited to her household. After she died giving 
birth to her first child, one of her servants repeated those hymns to her 
husband, who wrote them down and saw them published. They made 
unusually full use of biblical imagery, as in these verses describing Jesus 
and his work in terms of the “tent of meeting” and the “Presence” of God 
taken from the history of ancient Israel: 


Sinner is my name and nature, / Fouler none on earth can be; 

In the Presence here—O wonder!— / God receive me tranquilly; 

See him there, his law fulfilling, / For his foes a banquet laid, 

God and man “Enough!” proclaiming / Through the offering he has made. 
Boldly I will venture forward; / See the golden sceptre shine; 

Pointing straight towards the sinner; / All may enter by that sign. 

On PII press, beseeching pardon, / On, till at his feet I fall, 


Cry for pardon, cry for washing / In the blood which cleanses all.’ 2 


From the African Americans who sang in Samuel Davies’s home to Tommy 
Dorsey and Mahalia Jackson, from Anne Steele and Ann Griffiths through 
Charlotte Elliott, Frances Ridley Havergal, Carolina Sandell, Fanny Crosby, 
and Cecil Frances Alexander to E. Margaret Clarkson, hymnody has been 


one of the most important arenas for populations otherwise subordinated by 
race or gender. 

Hymnody also created the strongest unitive forum in eighteenth-century 
evangelicalism. Doctrines, personalities, ethical prescriptions, styles of 
dress, methods of sermon delivery, favored Bible passages—all were 
occasions for evangelicals dividing among themselves. Song was one of the 
strongest counteracting forces. 

No example serves better than the strained relationship between the 
Arminian Wesleys and the Anglican Calvinist Augustus M. Toplady. It is 
well known that Toplady and the Wesleys led their forces in the great battle 
of Arminian—Calvinist disputation that began in the late 1760s. During this 
struggle, Toplady roundly denounced John Wesley and one of his 
colleagues as perpetrators of the very heresies that Protestantism had come 


into existence to root out.” For his part, Wesley blasted right back. In a 
pamphlet pretending to give Toplady’s view of the contested issues, Wesley 
included this parody: “One in twenty (suppose) of mankind are elected; 
nineteen in twenty are reprobated. The elect shall be saved, do what they 


will: The reprobate shall be damned, do what they can. Reader, believe this, 


or be damned. Witness my hand, A----- Te 


Toplady and Charles Wesley were fully up to the challenge of putting this 
kind of acerbic theology into verse. One of the hymns Toplady published 
during this time of theological strife was entitled “Arminianism 
Renounced”; it began with what he took to be the typical Arminian effort to 
rely on human works for salvation: 


How have I proudly scorn’d to stoop, / And cried the Pow’rs of Nature up, 
And trusted to my legal Deeds!>° 


Earlier, Charles Wesley had written a hymn about the Calvinist doctrine of 
the decrees of God, which John Wesley reprinted in the Arminian Magazine 
not long after his own fierce polemic against Toplady. It left no doubt about 
the Wesleys’ opinion concerning Toplady’s belief in the divine decrees, 
including this stanza: 


Still shall the Hellish Doctrine stand? / And Thee for its dire Author claim? 
No—let it sink at thy Command / Down to the Pit from whence it came.” 


Although antagonism between the Wesleys and Toplady remained 
painfully sharp, not too many years after Toplady first published the hymn 
he called, “A Living and Dying Prayer for the Holiest Believer in the 
World”— which he intended as a frontal attack on the Wesleyan doctrine of 
Christian perfection—Methodists had joined almost all other evangelicals 
in singing: 

Rock of Ages, cleft for me, / Let me hide myself in Thee! 


Let the Water and the Blood, / From thy riven Side which flow’d, 


Be of Sin the double Cure, / Cleanse me from its Guilt and Pow’r.>’ 


Similarly, hymnals of all evangelical varieties—militantly Calvinist, 
militantly Arminian, and at all points in between—almost as soon were 
reprinting at least some of the verses of Charles Wesley’s “O, for a thousand 


tongues to sing / My great Redeemer’s praise!”>® 

The themes in such hymns from theological opponents addressed directly 
the sinner’s experience of divine grace (“Let the water and the blood ... 
cleanse me from [sin’s] guilt and power”; “His blood can make the foulest 
clean—His blood availed for me”). For evangelicals that subject exerted the 
strongest unifying power. 

Finally, for evangelicals who downplayed the churches’ traditional 
sacraments—or who argued about them internally—hymns represented a 
kind of substitute. In his splendid book on the English hymn, J. R. Watson 
has described evocatively the physical presence of Charles Wesley’s hymns: 
they “are forceful because they contain so many words which are physical; 
for him the life of a Christian was to be experienced in the body as well as 
the soul.... There are physical images everywhere in the hymns: thirst, 
hunger, fullness, strength, rising up, standing fast, melting down, fighting, 
shouting, singing.” i 

The alternative world that hymnody created for the early evangelicals has 
been well described by Joel Carpenter: “Few human acts can so powerfully 
fuse heads, hearts, hands, and voices like singing.” For evangelicals, “hymn 
singing is nearly sacramental; it also can be political. Hymn singing 
expresses theological ideas, challenges common wisdom, defines and 
enacts community, and roots the gospel in culture.” It shows the “powerful 


effects of ordinary people singing praise to God.”® Carpenter’s reference to 
hymn-singing as “nearly sacramental” is apropos, for it was the one 


physical activity that evangelicals shared; it was one of the strongest 
experiences marking them out as evangelicals. 

Regarded from this perspective, words that Philip Doddridge once wrote 
to Isaac Watts take on new meaning. While he was conducting a mid-week 
service in humble quarters for humble people, Doddridge was struck by 
how moved his little congregation was when they sang Watts’s hymn: 


Give me the wings of faith to rise / Within the veil, and see 
The saints above, how great their joys, / How bright their glories be. 


Then Doddridge explained: “These were mostly of them poor people 
who work for their living. On the mention of your name, I found they had 
read several of your books with great delight, and that your hymns and 
psalms were almost their daily entertainments. And when one of the 
company said, “What if Dr. Watts should come down to Northampton?’ 
another replied, with a remarkable warmth, “The very sight of him would be 


like an ordinance to me!’ ”°! For evangelicals who played down the forms 
of inherited church structure, including the sacraments, hymn-singing took 
on a special force. 

Some years after modern evangelicalism emerged, Alexander Campbell, 
in writing generally about hymnody, aptly described what it meant for the 
eighteenth-century awakenings: “The Christian hymn-book, next to the 
Bible, wields the largest and mightiest formative influence upon young and 
old, upon saint and sinner, of any other book in the world. Poetry, and 
especially good religious and moral poetry, emanates full as much from the 
heart as from the head, and partakes so much of the spirit of its author, that 
it insinuates itself into the soul with more subtlety and power than any other 
language of mortals.”°? 

For historical purposes, Campbell in effect expanded on a saying 
attributed to Plato: “when the mode of the music changes, the walls of the 
city shake.”°? During the eighteenth century, the mode of the music 
changed throughout the English-speaking world. By shaking traditions 
rather than walls, evangelical hymnody was one of the most important 
developments of the eighteenth century and a force that shaped English- 
language Christianity long thereafter. 
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CHAPTER 18 


TIMOTHY D. HALL 


ON Friday, November 2, 1739, the Anglican minister George Whitefield 
arrived in Philadelphia to begin his first great tour of North America’s 
British colonies. He spent his first week in America becoming acquainted 
with the city and its influential citizens, officiating at daily prayers in 
Philadelphia’s Christ Church and preaching daily. His arrival stirred a buzz 
of excitement among Pennsylvanians who had been following the news of 
his popular preaching in London. Within days, the crowds arriving to hear 
him overflowed the church. By the following Thursday, he was preaching to 
a crowd of six thousand from the city’s courthouse steps. The following 
Monday, he departed on an overland trip for New York City, preaching 
almost daily at towns along the way. By the end of the month, he was back 
in Philadelphia, bringing with him a report that Benjamin Franklin 
published in the November 29 issue of the Pennsylvania Gazette. According 
to the article (which Whitefield probably drafted himself), the Grand 
Itinerant had preached eight times in the city of New York. Since his return 
he had preached in at least seven more towns and multiple times in 
Philadelphia itself, drawing “multitudes” of up to ten thousand. The article 
concluded by announcing a southbound itinerary that included four towns 


on his way to Virginia and Carolina.! By the time he embarked for his 
return voyage to England in January of 1741, he had traversed the whole 
coastline of England’s North American colonies and pressed far inland, 
preaching hundreds of times to great crowds and transforming the religious 
landscape of the British Atlantic world in ways that would require decades 
of debate, adjustment, and adaptation. 

The first month of George Whitefield’s inaugural American tour reveals 
signature features of a methodology that distinguished evangelical 
itinerancy from a history of peripatetic preaching and teaching that reached 
all the way back to the Hebrew prophets of the first millennium bce. Like 


traveling preachers who had gone before him, Whitefield went from town to 
town, preaching wherever he could gather an audience. In his charısma and 
eloquence, Whitefield distinguished himself as one of the best of them. Yet 
the eighteenth-century evangelist and his many imitators enjoyed means of 
advancing their endeavors that their forebears lacked. The webs of 
transatlantic commerce that Great Britain had extended throughout the 
north Atlantic fostered a vast and constantly growing world of 
communication, commerce, and consumption. Personal correspondence 
networks linked colonial merchants, ministers, and officials with colleagues 
an ocean away. Newspapers thrived on this correspondence, publishing 
reports of interest drawn from those letters and freely reprinting articles of 
interest from other newspapers. Almost from their inception, newspapers 
also supported themselves through sales of advertising that provided a 
lucrative revenue stream and helped to expand circulation to potential 


buyers and sellers.” George Whitefield’s shrewd use of advertising, his 
access to transatlantic transportation, and his carefully cultivated fame all 
contributed to a new, distinctly modern style of itinerancy that gave him a 
reach unimaginable to the itinerants who went before him, paving the way 


for the rise of what historian Harry Stout has termed “modern 


evangelicalism.”” 


ITINERANCY IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The practice of itinerant preaching and teaching reached back into Antiquity 
and before. The practice was frequently controversial both because of the 
itinerants’ and because of itinerancy’s challenge to local social order. Even 
so, eighteenth-century traveling preachers appealed to biblical examples, 
especially that of Jesus himself. The Massachusetts minister Thomas 
Prince, Sr. reminded readers that “our Saviour was an Itinerant Preacher, he 


preached in no other way.”* 

Early Christian leaders labored to bring roving evangelists to heel almost 
from the beginning. Traveling preachers might extend the faith to new 
areas, but they could also prove hard to control and might even turn out to 
be an imposter or counterfeit apostle bearing a false gospel that conflicted 
with the message of the original preacher. Early bishops struggled to bring 
order to their diffuse new faith by bringing charismatic preachers to heel 


and taming unruly popular expressions of Christianity. These efforts can be 
seen as early as the New Testament’s Pastoral Epistles of I and II Timothy 
and Titus, where the author instructs his correspondents to “appoint elders 


in every town” and lays out qualifications for local church officers.’ 
Bishops asserted leadership over church life in towns and cities, crafting 
networks of local order as well as they could in a setting where their faith 
remained unrecognized and was often persecuted. After the Emperor 
Constantine’s extension of tolerance and favor to Christianity, bishops 
cooperated with imperial and local officials to bring order and regularity to 
church life. They tightened control over local affairs, cooperated with local 
rulers to shore up social and legal order, and coordinated with one another 
to bring greater uniformity of belief and practice among the Christians of 
the Roman Empire.° The effort persisted into the medieval period, and, by 
the twelfth century, Pope Innocent III was able to regularize a parish system 
across the Latin West.’ 

The parochial system fostered the development of intense local bonds of 
community linked by kinship and obligation. Church gatherings provided 
spiritual nurture and cultivated a core set of values that parishioners were 
expected to share. They also constituted important dramaturgical settings in 
which peasants, artisans, laborers, local gentry, and noble families rehearsed 
well-defined roles within the local order through ceremonies such as 
baptism, the Eucharist, and processions on saints’ days. Priests, bishops, 
and noblemen mediated links to the world beyond the parish, as did the 
annual cycle of festivals that followed the Church calendar. Yet these took 
on a distinctive character that was strengthened through face-to-face ritual 
interaction, local variations in ceremonial traditions, and communal pride in 
the uniqueness and presumed superiority of local identity.° 

The rise of the mendicant orders during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries complicated the efforts of bishops to maintain order among their 
parishes, but residents frequently enforced local order spontaneously by 
attacking itinerant friars who wandered across their parish lines. 
Hagiographies of mendicant saints and martyrs often highlighted such 
incidents as signs of holiness, but many local residents remained 
unimpressed. Mendicants came to focus their efforts on urban areas where 
they could reach the greatest numbers, organize new parishes among recent 
migrants, and find resources sufficient for their support. They vied to fill 


urban areas with great churches and cloisters that defined the landscape of 


many European cities.” 


THE REFORMATION, THE PARISH, AND ITINERANCY 


Sixteenth-century Protestant Reformers, iconoclastic though they could be 
in many respects, generally approached the parochial system as a prize for 
capture rather than an idol for destruction. While leading Reformers 
preached from place to place in support of their new movement, they 


considered the practice a temporary expedient that should cease as soon as 


parishes could be adequately supplied with educated Protestant ministers.!° 


In England, the Henrican Injunctions of 1538 strengthened the parochial 
system by requiring the maintenance of parish records and assigning parish 
priests secular duties. Protestant leaders sought to distinguish themselves 
and their orderly movement from radical groups such as the Anabaptists, 
who wanted to purify the church by restricting membership to re-baptized 
adult converts. The bloody Anabaptist revolt in the German city of 
Muenster became a cautionary tale of radical teachings, even allying 


Protestants with Catholics to suppress the Muenster revolt.!! 

Developments within English Protestantism after the accession of 
Elizabeth I, in 1588, made enforcement of the parochial system 
controversial for those church leaders and laypeople who saw the English 
Reformation as incomplete. The Elizabethan Settlement, which maintained 
much of the traditional form and trappings of worship and church life, 
rankled, as did the persistence of bishops and parish ministers who seemed 
insufficiently reformed. The hold of suspect clergy on local parishes 
prompted advocates of further reformation, who became known as 


“Puritans,” to skirt ecclesiastical authority and often to violate parish 


boundaries to advance their cause.!? 


Those identified as Puritans differed in their various challenges to the 
parish boundary. Some worked within the Established Church to advocate 
for more thoroughgoingly reformed parish clergy and ecclesiastical 
government. Others rejected the parochial system outright, preferring the 
ideal of a “gathered church” consisting only of true converts. Some 
advocated complete separation from the established church and met in 
homes, barns, or chapels, taught by sympathetic ministers who often 


preached from place to place. The Elizabethan Parliament responded with 
the Religion Act of 1592, which forbade such “conventicles” and prescribed 
harsh punishments for those who joined or encouraged them. Efforts to 
repress this dissent drove many Puritans into hiding, forming what some 


historians have termed a “Puritan Underground” where popular 


Protestantism developed beyond the grasp of ecclesiastical authorities.'? 


Most Puritan leaders, however, worked as much as possible within the 
Church of England, exploiting gaps in ecclesiastical regulations and relying 
on sympathetic bishops to promote their cause. Puritan parish clergy invited 
likeminded ministers to preach on Sundays and deliver lectures on 
weekdays. They set up weekly lectureships and filled them with young, 
gifted preachers not yet appointed to a parish church. These sought-after 
preachers found ready audiences and often drew crowds from twenty miles 
or more distant. This “sermon gadding” became a regular feature of Puritan 
culture.'* It contributed to a lively popular religious scene that overlapped 
with the murkier Puritan Underground and resulted in a welter of competing 
Puritan understandings of Protestant teaching and practice.!° 

The parochial system fell on especially hard times during the English 
Civil War and the Interregnum period as Parliamentary forces gained 
victory over the Crown. Parliament’s Westminster Assembly sought to 
replace the hierarchy of bishops and clergy with a governing system of 
mixed clergy and lay assemblies, but it was never fully implemented. 
Religious sects proliferated during the 1650s, many of them led by 
charismatic itinerant preachers. The itinerants James Nayler, George Fox, 
and Margaret Fell founded one of the most enduring of these, the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, during this period. Despite fierce opposition, itinerant 
preaching became an enduring feature of Quaker practice. Many “Public 
Friends” traveled throughout the British Isles, Europe, and North America 
to spread their faith, including Fox and Fell.!° 

The Restoration of Charles II to the English throne, in 1660, brought 
renewed efforts to enforce the parish system. Bishops were restored, 
ministers who refused to support episcopal hierarchy and royal supremacy 
over the Church of England were ejected. Parliament passed the 
Conventicle Act of 1664, one of a set of acts collectively known as the 
Clarendon Code, to strengthen parishes and local order by prohibiting 
religious assemblies of more than five people outside of family members. 


The Five Mile Act took direct aim at itinerancy and clerical nonconformity 
by prohibiting any “clergyman or schoolmaster” to come within five miles 


of a city or corporate town unless he first promised not “at any time [to] 


endeavor any alteration of government either in Church or State.”!/ 


Dissenting laypeople throughout England and Scotland responded by 
following their ministers into the countryside, gathering in fields and on 
hillsides. Scottish Covenanting preachers and their followers attracted harsh 
persecution by Crown officials, sometimes leading to armed rebellion that 
was ruthlessly suppressed. The Restoration struggle to enforce the parish 
system formed a key feature of the campaign to restore public order after 
the excesses of the Interregnum period. Even so, the strength of the 
Dissenting movement eventually led Parliament to license the staffing and 
construction of non-conformist chapels and repeal the Conventicle Act itself 
in 1689. The chapels reduced the number of wandering preachers and 
congregations, bringing settled order to the localities, although at the 
expense of maintaining religious uniformity and parochial unity. The 
ministers of many Dissenting chapels now joined local authorities and 


parish clergy in frowning on itinerant preaching, even though a licensed 


Dissenting preacher might take the occasional preaching tour.!® 


THE PARISH IN THE COLONIAL LANDSCAPE 


Despite its checkered history in England during the reigns of the Tudors and 
Stuarts, the first generations of English colonists looked to the parish as a 
model of local order as they began organizing their communities in the 
Chesapeake and New England. The imposition of local boundaries could 
bring European stability and order to the American wilderness. Yet only in 
New England and Tidewater Virginia were parishes securely established. 
Colonies founded after the Restoration experienced an influx of Dissenting 
migrants who fled forced conformity to the Established Church. Eighteenth- 
century immigration from Ireland and the Continent contributed further to 
colonial religious and ethnic diversity, scattering a confusing mixture of 
competing sects across the vast colonial landscape. Ministers and 
magistrates fought a losing struggle to create a parochial system that could 
order this expanding, mobile population. 


In New England, Puritan colonists forged intense bonds among churches, 
ministers, and local communities. English Protestants who had challenged 
parochial authority in England through lectureships and sermon-gadding 
now supported a system in which each town’s charter authorized a single 
meetinghouse that hosted both town meetings and Sabbath assemblies. New 
England ministers restricted full church membership only to those who 
could give a satisfactory account of their spiritual conversion, yet colonial 
officials also passed laws requiring every member of the community to 
attend weekly worship. Each town’s resident minister was bound by 
covenant to the congregation which had elected him and retained the title of 
pastor only while remaining with that church. Resignation also meant loss 
of ordination until he entered covenant with a new town and congregation. 
His authority also extended no further than the boundary of the town with 
which he was in covenant. This system reinforced the intense localism of 
the founding generation and established a parochial system that endured 
throughout the colonial period. By 1740, when George Whitefield arrived in 
New England, the Congregational ministers had come to regard their 
authority over the parish boundary as inviolable and regularly defended 
their rights in ordination sermons.!? 

Virginia colonists likewise ordered the landscape with both parish and 
county boundaries. Southern ecclesiastical authorities could never recruit 
enough ministers to serve a mobile population scattered across thousands of 
square miles. Yet as Chesapeake planters began to acquire fortunes, they 
strove to replicate a genteel English local order in the Tidewater 
countryside. This included ready access to well-built houses of worship 
supplied with educated clergy who answered to the Bishop of London 
through a colonial commissary.”” Virginia authorities labored with mixed 
success to enforce ecclesiastical conformity among inhabitants of each 
parish. Parish clergy kept tabs on the number of dissenters within their 
bounds and discouraged their own communicants from defecting to 
dissenting Presbyterian, Baptist, or Quaker congregations. Anglican priests 
viewed such defections as a violation of their parochial rights.” 

The parish system elsewhere proved much harder to impose or enforce. 
Virginia’s western piedmont hosted a scattered, mobile population too vast 
for Anglican parish ministers to serve, one that included many dissenters. 
The middle colonies of New York, the Jerseys, and Pennsylvania attracted 
an ethnic diversity that defied any attempt to impose Anglican conformity. 


A sort of informal ecclesiastical localism emerged among a population that 
included English Quakers, Ulster Presbyterians, Dutch Reformed, and 
German Lutherans as well as many smaller sects. Founders of new 
congregations on the American frontier often behaved as the Presbyterian 
minister Francis Mackemie or the Dutch preacher Theodore Frelinghuysen 
in carrying their gospel from place to place. Yet once a church was 
established with a resident minister, that pastor tended to regard the host 
community’s boundaries as coterminous with that of their church’s parish, 
at least for residents of their own religious persuasion. A Scottish 
Presbyterian might thus vie with a Dutch Reformed minister for the right to 
preach within a community inhabited by Ulster Scots and Dutch. Most 
often, however, churches tended to coalesce along ethnic and confessional 


lines that enjoyed no official sanction.” 


MOBILITY AND COMMERCE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Eighteenth-century Atlantic developments created for the practice of 
itinerancy an unprecedented context of mobility and flux that broke down 
social and spatial boundaries which had constrained traveling preachers of 
previous generations. The eighteenth century became a “world in motion” 
as unprecedented numbers migrated from the British and European 
countryside to the cities and from Old World ports across the Atlantic to fan 


out across the American landscape.” This transatlantic mobility was made 
possible by improvements in shipping stimulated by increasing commercial 
demands. Throughout the eighteenth century, ever better, larger, faster ships 
traversed the Atlantic with greater frequency and regularity, linking 
transatlantic communities more reliably and bringing successive waves of 
new migrants to British America. Improvements in maritime travel were 
augmented by river routes and market roads that reached ever farther into 
the colonial hinterland, enticing formerly isolated agrarian communities to 
haul commodities to port for sale on an international market.”* 

Migration and commerce worked together to foster a greater awareness 
of the world beyond the locality. The mere act of uprooting oneself and 
one’s family from intricate, multigenerational webs of local relationship to 
move to a distant locale could exert a sense of disorientation in a world 


where the few boundaries that existed remained in constant flux.” Yet it 


forged a sense of connection with distant friends and family left behind with 
whom the colonists regularly corresponded. Visitors carried news from one 
community to another. The exchange of long-distance letters augmented a 
growing correspondence network that spurred the organızation of an 


empire-wide postal system.” Commercial shipping aided the growth and 
speed of this communications network. An expanding number and range of 
travelers, who often carried letters from one place to another, supplemented 
the postal system. Commerce further augmented the sense of connection 
beyond the localities as farmers in the hinterland near the coast kept tabs on 
the arrival of vessels bound for neighboring or transatlantic ports where 
they knew there was a market for their grain and salt pork.” 

The acceleration of mobility, communication, and trade throughout the 
British Atlantic weakened traditional constraints and created opportunities 
for new forms of commerce and cultural expression. The rapid expansion of 
print during the eighteenth century whetted the appetite for reading 
materials of all types and became the lifeblood of a transatlantic Protestant 
culture which had always emphasized literacy. Correspondence networks 
connected like-minded Protestant preachers and congregations across vast 
distances. The rise of newspapers after 1695 augmented these 
communication networks while providing a new tool for merchants and 
manufacturers to market their wares, launching what historians have termed 
the “birth of a consumer culture” throughout the British Empire. The 
placement of paid advertisements gave entrepreneurs such as Josiah 


Wedgewood a market for consumable items that made them rich.? By June 
26, 1736, the day George Whitefield received ordination, the conditions 
were ripe and the tools of publicity were at hand for the young evangelist to 
free his ministry from confinement to the parish, transforming itinerancy 
into the primary means of spreading religious revival throughout the 
Protestant Atlantic. 


THE BIRTH OF EVANGELICAL ITINERANCY 


George Whitefield discovered the power of eighteenth-century marketing 
within only a few months of his ordination. More than any merchant or 
manufacturer of his day, Whitefield had something people wanted: a 
powerful message of “New Birth” through repentance and belief in Jesus 


and a compelling, dramatic style of oratory that galvanized growing throngs 
of listeners. Sarah Edwards, wife of the famous American theologian 
Jonathan Edwards, wrote that Whitefield possessed a “voice like a bell” and 
a spellbinding manner of delivery. During one of Whitefield’s outdoor 
sermons in Philadelphia, Benjamin Franklin paced a circumference of space 
in which he could hear the evangelist distinctly and estimated that the area 
could hold at least five thousand people. 

Nearly three years before meeting Franklin, Whitefield’s powerful 
message was already drawing crowds of this size in London, and the young 
evangelist was already using defensive parish ministers as foils for igniting 
controversy that could attract public attention and increase his popularity. 
The young firebrand adopted a tactic of announcing a particular date and 
time when he planned to deliver a sermon at a London parish church, not 
bothering to seek an invitation from the minister. When the day arrived, the 
crowd had gathered, and the minister refused to admit him, Whitefield 
made a great show of moving the venue to a local park or plaza where he 
would preach under an open sky. From 1736 through 1739, interrupted by a 
nine-month absence in Savannah, Georgia, Whitefield plied this tactic to 
draw crowds throughout London, the south of England, and as far west as 
Wales. His knack for self-promotion soon caught the attention of former 
stockjobber and Methodist convert William Seward, who understood how 
to harness paid newspaper advertising to spread the evangelist’s fame. 
Seward began placing prepaid accounts of Whitefield’s confrontations with 
the parish priests, the enormous crowds his antics generated, and the 
emotional response of audiences “melted in tears” by his oratory. Like 
similar advertising placed by Josiah Wedgewood, nothing in the account 
suggested that it was not just another piece of news. In an age when 
publishers routinely lifted newsworthy items from one paper to print them 
in another, the accounts spread through the transatlantic communications 
network like wildfire. By November of 1739, when George Whitefield set 
foot in Philadelphia, these reports had primed colonists throughout 
American for his arrival. 

Whitefield complemented his innovative use of print media with 
effective exploitation of the existing evangelical correspondence network to 
alert the “friends of revival” when he would be coming to each new 
community. Advance news of his schedule allowed sympathetic ministers to 
spread the word and arrange for a church or venue suitable for large crowds. 


Contemporary accounts such as that of the Connecticut diarist Nathan Cole 
suggest that even a few hours’ notice could draw a crowd of thousands. 
Cole recorded that he had already read how Whitefield’s preaching had 
drawn “many thousands” in both England and America by the time the 
great preacher arrived in nearby Middletown. Cole and his wife heard the 
news at eight or nine in the morning and rode the twelve miles “as fast as I 
thought the horse could bear” to reach the town in time to hear Whitefield 
preach at ten. Half a mile from his destination, Cole heard a “noise like 
thunder” and saw ahead a great cloud of dust that obscured a steady stream 
of horses and riders “Slipping along in the Cloud like shadows.” The crowd 
that rushed to Middletown that day numbered close to four thousand, many 


of them arriving on same-day notice just like Cole.”? 

Whitefield, his supporters, and his critics alike recognized in his 
itinerancy something novel, a method that broke decisively with the 
traditional distinction between a settled parish ministry and missionary 
travels to “ungospelized regions” beyond the boundaries of Christendom. 
Supporters believed they were witnessing a phenomenon unseen “since the 
days of the old apostles”: the advent of a gifted figure “singularly fitted to 
do the work of an evangelist.” Critics believed they were witnessing a 
chaotic breakdown of “gospel order,” an unwarranted intrusion into the 
legitimate boundaries of ministers charged with the care of souls in those 
localities. Whitefield himself declared that “all places are equal to me” and 
defended his right to preach wherever he found an audience. He freely 
preached from any pulpit that was made available to him but preferred to 
preach in the open air not only because he could reach much larger 
audiences but also because he regarded “field-preaching” as a metaphor for 
the kind of unbounded unity he believed all true Christians should maintain. 
Confining preaching to a church building tended to “lead the people into 
bigotry” and kept them “within church walls” where the Gospel could not 
circulate as Whitefield believed it should.*! Whitefield and his supporters 
also thought that ministerial confinement “within church walls” could 
endanger the souls of captive congregations since ministers might be 
“unconverted” and lack the spiritual insight to lead their parishioners to 
salvation.** Whitefield instead claimed “the world is my parish” and 
advocated a vision in which the local “little parts of God’s great family” 
could unite together in one transatlantic interdenominational community. 


“Don’t tell me you are a Baptist, an Independant [sic] a Presbyterian, a 


dissenter,” only “tell me you are a Christian, that is all I want.”*? 


The most telling indication that Whitefield’s itinerancy represented 
something new came from other traveling missionaries of the Anglican 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (SPG) who attacked the 
evangelist bitterly. Jonathan Arnold, an SPG missionary in Massachusetts, 
denounced Whitefield as “a Violator of all Rule and Order.” SPG clergy 
throughout the colonies complained about the ramblings of the “Noisie Mr. 
Whitefield” and urged the Society to send “tracts ... to guard the people 
against this wild man & vile heretic.”°* The Presbyterian itinerant John 
Thomson, who had himself traversed the Virginia frontier organizing 
churches among the Scots-Irish immigrants there, complained that 
Whitefield’s itinerancy exhibited a flagrant disdain for “that Order which 
not only Presbyterians, but also all other Churches have carefully observed; 


viz., that every Pastor should stick by his own Flock, unless sent on the 


Church’s errand elsewhere.”° 


George Whitefield’s itinerant evangelism inspired a cadre of local 
preachers who began to imitate him almost as soon as he left one town for 
the next. Indeed, Whitefield himself often encouraged this directly. He 
supported itinerant Moravian missionaries in Pennsylvania and published a 
request to Moravian founder Count Nicholaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf to 
send more.*° He forged an early alliance with the Tennent family, whose 
patriarch William founded the Log College near the forks of the Neshaminy 
River in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, to train Presbyterian ministers in a 
distinctively evangelical strain of theology. Gilbert Tennent, who had 
pursued a career of traveling to establish frontier Presbyterian 
congregations, soon began to intrude into the parishes of Presbyterian rivals 
he considered unconverted with the message of New Birth. In January of 
1741, as Whitefield was departing for London, Tennent initiated a three- 
month preaching tour of New England, tramping from place to place 
through an extraordinarily cold winter to deliver his fiery message. As the 
year wore on, scores of other itinerants such as Eleazar Wheelock, Samuel 
Buell, Jonathan Parsons, Benjamin Pomeroy, the brothers John and Daniel 
Rogers, James Davenport, and Andrew Croswell left “their own People a 
long time, to travel about Preaching every Day in the Week ... to go into 
other Men’s Pulpits or at least into their especial Charge, without their 


desire or consent.”’’ Tennant returned from New England to Pennsylvania 
in the spring of 1741, to join sympathetic Presbyterian itinerants in 
“traveling preachments.”” 8 The South Carolina planter Hugh Bryan alarmed 


his neighbors and colonial authorities by preaching repentance to “frequent 


assemblies of Negroes” at locations around his plantation.”” 


Bryan’s status as a lay person added yet another dimension to the threat 
of itinerancy, implying as it did that evangelical conversion and an ability to 
imitate a popular itinerant’s message was the only qualification needed to 
preach the new birth. Throughout the British American colonies, “illiterate 
Lay Preachers” began traversing the countryside, “delivering themselves 
with such a peculiar Pathos, and Vehemence of Action and Expression, that 


great Numbers frequently fall down into convulsive Agitations.”*° The 
itinerants included not only male carpenters, smiths, and farmers, but also 
“Women, Children, servants, & Negroes” who “stroll[ed] about haranguing 
the admiring vulgar in extempore nonsense.”*! Critics compared the 
itinerants to the traveling hawkers of imported goods that had begun to 
appear along colonial roads and called for laws that would regulate these 


“Pedlars in Divinity” whose activities they regarded as “prejudicial to the 


Commonwealth.’”*2 


The new evangelical itinerancy represented more than a simple 
disruption in the pattern of church life. Because religious life was so 
integral to the fabric of early modern society and culture, the practice 
proved profoundly unsettling to conventional order. Ordained evangelical 
ministers violated ancient conventions both by leaving their own 
congregations and by intruding uninvited into fellow ministers’ pulpits. 
Itinerant ministers from one denomination poached converts from another. 
Lay exhorters skilled in carpentry or ironworking arrogated to themselves 
the functions of educated, ordained ministers. Housewives, servants, and 
Black slaves subverted the “natural” order by exhorting White males. The 
new itinerancy breached not only religious bounds but also the local, 
deferential, patriarchal social order symbolized by the parishes that 
itinerants refused to respect. The practice thus produced a vehement debate 
freighted with significance far greater than a mere ecclesiastical dispute. 
Critics and defenders alike elevated itinerancy to the status of a conceptual 
category: a metaphor for an unsettling vision of a society defined by 


currents of motion and commerce, networks of communication, and fluidity 
of social status rather than fixed boundaries of place and station.” 


THE MENACE OF ITINERANCY 


Critics who entered the lists against itinerancy made much less of theology 
than they did of concerns over disorder, mobility, and instability. While the 
colorful and fiery personalities of the preachers came under attack, the 
debates came to focus on itinerancy itself. Newspapers tracked Whitefield’s 
movements from one place to another, a phenomenon that his friends 
celebrated as facilitating the spread of revival. Opponents compared these 
movements to the disruptive motion of comets whose disruptive orbits ran 


“quite cross the spheres of the Earth, and all the other Planets.”** Traveling 
preachers breached bounds frequently consider natural and customary, just 
like other phenomena associated with eighteenth-century social and 
commercial and cultural change. It was “unnatural,” one critic wrote in an 
open letter to Gilbert Tennent, “that you should leave the Flock, to which 
you are more immediately related, from Time to Time destitute and 
unprovided for; while you are traveling from Place to Place.”* Critics 
worried that unknown preachers “who live at a great Distance from us” 
would bring baleful influences into their localities, including strange 
doctrines and unfamiliar expressions of “enthusiasm” that could overwhelm 
an audience’s critical faculties and lead them into error. f Whitefield and his 
allies often capitalized on the emotional responses of their predominantly 
youthful listeners, urging even children not to wait for their parents’ 
approbation but to “go to Heaven without them!”*’ For critics, such 
exhortations encouraged the breakdown of natural familial order that was 
perhaps the most pernicious feature of a more general social breakdown 
expressed also in the behavior of lay men and women preachers. “Laymen 
stir up your talent Gifts,” mocked one critic, “for want of learning uses your 


Fists ... Sisters, no longer mind old Paul, to Teach we know you have a 


call.’”*S 


The itinerancy of the Connecticut minister James Davenport brought 
many of these anxieties into sharp focus. Davenport traveled across the 
New England countryside undermining the credit of “almost all the 


ministers.” In “every town” he posed as a divinely “constituted judge” of 
his ministerial brethren, branding them as unconverted and warning 
parishioners that their preaching was “rank Poyson to their Souls as 
Ratsbane is to their Bodies.” Davenport encouraged bogus conversions by 
taking “Extacies, Raptures and transports of Joy” as evidence of 
conversion, and those who put on such displays he readily pronounced “true 
Disciples” although he had “never seen their faces before, without 
examining into the Grounds and Reasons of their Hope and Comforts.” 
Under the pious name of revival, he circulated “enthusiastic wildness,” 
“censoriousness,” and schism, effects all “diametrically opposite to the 


Spirit of true Christianity’? Davenport’s itineracy exemplified the 
practice’s threat to authority, stability, and authenticity certified by a locally 
based, properly credentialed, personally known ministerial authority. 

Many evangelical defenders of itinerancy acknowledged the excesses of 
figures such as Davenport. Several “friends of revival” followed up the 
Connecticut government’s judgment that Davenport was “non compus 
mentis” by persuading him to publish a confession and retraction of his rash 
actions and statements.” Even so, they argued that itinerancy itself was 
valuable for precisely the reasons opponents feared it. The novelty of a 
familiar Gospel message presented by “new faces, new voices, a new 
Method” could “draw the Attention” of complacent parishioners, capturing 
them with “the same Truths that had been offered them divers Times 
before.”°! Itinerancy’s potential to produce such results outweighed its 
potential for disruption and invited ministers “like St. John the Baptist to 
decrease,” relinquishing their status and local authority “so that CHRIST 
may increase” through the preaching of a visiting itinerant. “It cannot 


grieve a holy faithful Pastor,” one revivalist poet wrote, “if other Workmen 


drive his Nails yet faster.” 


THE PROLIFERATION OF ITINERANCY 


The debate over itinerancy reveals contemporary awareness of this highly 
charged activity not only as an agent of religious transformation but also as 
a metaphor for even broader cultural change in an eighteenth-century 
commercial society. Yet few of its practitioners bothered to theorize about 
the larger meaning of their actions. They simply preached, traveling deep 


into the colonial American frontier, throughout the British Isles, and across 
the British Atlantic with their message. Throughout his life, George 
Whitefield remained in the vanguard, pursuing an annual schedule of 
preaching tours that took him to Scotland, Wales, and Ireland in the fall or 
spring and kept him near London in the winters. He crossed the Atlantic six 
times to preach up and down the British American colonies until finally 
dying in Newburyport, Massachusetts, where he was buried in a “Brick 
Tomb under the Presbyterian Meeting House.”*’ Whitefield’s Methodist 
colleagues John and Charles Wesley, along with the Welsh evangelist 
Howell Harris, joined Whitefield in his itinerant evangelism and carried on 
leadership after he died, inspiring a host of lay imitators who formed the 
backbone of Methodism in the British Isles. 

In the American colonies, evangelical itinerants inserted themselves into 
the forefront of battles over religious toleration and liberty of conscience. In 
New England, where civil authority upheld a Congregational establishment 
everywhere except in Rhode Island, evangelical itinerants founded illegal 
Separate Congregational and Baptist congregations within existing local 
parishes. Members of these new congregations refused to pay taxes to 
support the parish minister, directing their funds instead to support their 
own church and pastor. In so doing they directly challenged the state’s 
authority to enforce the parish bound, usually incurring stiff fines and 
sometimes jail terms for their impertinence. Some congregations eventually 
won exemption from the taxes and toleration within the local communities, 
while others engaged in a sort of communal itinerancy to frontier locales 
where they could worship and preach as their consciences dictated, beyond 
the reach of colonial ecclesiastical authorities. Some of these Separates 
sought refuge in tolerant Pennsylvania, while others pressed even further 
south along the Great Wagon Road into the Virginia and Carolina 
backcountry. 

Baptists in the colonial South also employed itinerancy as a tool not only 
for spreading the Gospel but also as a weapon in their battle for toleration 
and liberty of conscience. Anglican authorities in Virginia fought back. 
Baptist itinerants who intruded into Anglican parishes were often brutally 
flogged and locked up in rough county jails, where some of them defiantly 
preached through the bars to sympathetic crowds who gathered outside to 
hear them. The Separate Baptist itinerant Shubal Stearns led his 
congregation from its home in New England to Sandy Creek, North 


Carolina, which became the “mother of all the Separate Baptists” in 


Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia." From Sandy Creek, Baptist lay 
itinerants who had shown themselves spiritually anointed to preach in “the 
old Whitefield style” fanned out across the countryside preaching to “great 
meetings” of inhabitants who would subsequently form “daughter 
churches,” eventually sending out itinerants in their own right. These 
congregations complemented the openness and mobility of itinerant 
evangelism with close-knit communal bonds governed by strict codes of 
moral conduct. The method proved well-adapted to fluid frontier 
conditions, and Separate Baptist congregations spread rapidly across the 
southern Backcountry. Even Anglican SPG missionaries such as Charles 
Woodmason found themselves forced to adapt to an extemporaneous 
evangelical style of preaching in order to compete with the “poor Fools” 
who crisscrossed his South Carolina frontier territory.”” 

Itinerancy also gave fresh agency to marginalized peoples of the British 
Atlantic. African American slaves and freemen who sensed the Spirit’s call 
to preach populate colonial records to a remarkable degree. Runaway slave 
ads after 1740, for example, occasionally described a gifted orator who 


“styled himself a preacher” and used his ability to escape the plantation.”® 
Even those slaves who did not escape came to embrace the evangelical faith 
that itinerants brought to their communities, often forming Baptist or 
Methodist congregations of their own in hidden places along the remote 
edges of tobacco or rice fields. Similarly, itinerant evangelism attracted 
converts among Indigenous peoples of British America. The Mohegan 
itinerant Samson Occom, for example, converted to evangelical faith under 
the “awakening preaching” of an itinerant in 1743, and he went on to 
become an itinerant evangelist in his own right after studying at Eleazar 
Wheelock’s “Lattin School” for Indian boys. Wheelock taught several other 
native preachers who pursued itinerant ministries. Evangelical publications 
of the 1740s and 1750s offer tantalizing glimpses of native converts who 
may have carried the Gospel to Indigenous communities. African American 
itinerants such as George Liele and John Jea pursued missionary careers to 
the Caribbean and beyond that began with itinerant preaching as slaves.”’ 
Eighteenth-century evangelical itinerancy served not only to carry the 
message of New Birth throughout the Anglophone Atlantic but also to work 
in tandem with print communication to link scattered communities of 


followers into a self-consciously unified transatlantic revival movement. It 
also transformed Protestantism itself by unleashing a powerful 
methodology that was ideally adapted to the expansive, mobile world of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Itinerants preaching in “the old 
Whitefield style” persistently represented local revivals in remote areas 
from rural Maine to the backcountry Carolinas as local expressions of one 
vast, ongoing work of the Holy Spirit. They linked later generations of 
converts with that of the 1740s, creating bonds of memory and continuity 
that linked successive waves of revival into an unbroken link carrying 
through the Second Great Awakening of the early nineteenth century, the 
transatlantic preaching of D. L. Moody in the later nineteenth century, and 
on to the twentieth-century global ministry of Billy Graham. In its passage 
from one to the other, itinerancy adapted evangelical Protestant Christianity 
to its modern Western environment and helped to make it a key feature of 
modern culture itself. 
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CHAPTER 19 


COLIN HAYDON 


ANTI-CATHOLICISM forms an important part of early evangelicalism’s 
history. It powerfully stimulated the Protestant evangelical awakening in its 
first years. It was one of the major legacies bequeathed by the early 
evangelicals to their successors. Anti-Catholicism and early evangelicalism 
is also a subject of marked complexity. “No Popery” conviction permeated 
or informed the Revival’s religious, social, and political thinking. It 
changed over time, notably with the fluctuations of the Catholic and 
Protestant churches’ fortunes in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Its characteristics varied in different contexts, too, for instance in 
England and Ireland—unsurprisingly, given the former’s small Catholic 
minority and the latter’s large Catholic majority. Leading evangelicals 
might conceptualize “Popery” differently from the rank and file, and 
individuals disagreed on how best to combat it. Such comments might be 
multiplied, if not ad infinitum certainly ad nauseam. Yet one perception was 
very largely constant at all times and in all places. “You have nothing to do 


but to save souls,” John Wesley told his preachers;' and, for the first 
evangelicals, Popery was an appalling danger to the soul, hazarding 
salvation: a danger that it was their duty to minimize and, whenever 
possible, eliminate. 


THE INITIAL CONTEXT 


During the first part of the eighteenth century, European Protestantism 
seemed alarmingly beleaguered by a resurgent Catholic Reformation and 
thrust to the periphery of the Continent, as early evangelicals were fearfully 
aware. Louis XIV (1643-1715) had largely, though not entirely, crushed the 
Huguenots in his kingdom, eliminating them from public life, ending their 


open worship, and driving some 250,000 into exile. The treaties ending the 
War of the Spanish Succession gave international recognition to the 
Bourbon monarchy in Spain, and under Philip V (1700-1746), Louis XIV’s 
grandson, Spanish power revived markedly. The Habsburg conquest of 
Hungary and Transylvania threatened their Protestant populations’ survival. 
In 1697, Augustus the Strong of Saxony— an electorate that was for so long 
a Lutheran bastion—converted to Catholicism, thereby weakening the 
Protestant interest in north Germany and in the Regensburg Imperial Diet. 
In 1725, Austria and Spain allied against “the Protestant princes;” and later 
Maria Theresa perhaps wanted, in Professor W. R. Ward’s (unnecessarily) 


provocative words, “a final solution” for Protestantism in the Habsburg 


domains.* A Protestant league to counter the Catholic powers was 


sometimes mooted, as, for example in 1721, when Charles Whitworth, 
Britain’s envoy in Berlin, thought that Britain, Denmark, Hesse-Cassel, and 
Prussia might act in concert against the “mighty Houses of Austria and 
Bourbon.” But the various Protestant states had competing and 
incompatible territorial aims—there were disputes between Hanover and 
Prussia—and these precluded sustained cooperation.* 

That militant Catholicism had not repudiated persecution was spotlighted 
by two notorious events. In 1724, at Thorn (Torun) in Poland, there was a 
violent fracas between Catholics and Lutherans on a Catholic feast day 
celebrated by a street procession, and, during the disturbance, images of 
saints and the Virgin Mary were burnt on a bonfire. The judicial reprisals, 
promoted by the town’s Jesuits, appalled Protestant Europe and New 
England. Thorn’s fine Protestant academy was closed and there were brutal 
and horrific executions: one English newspaper reported that a “Butcher’s 
Boy, who closed that bloody Scene, had his noble Parts torn from him, and 
flapped in his Face, before he was Beheaded ... To-morrow ... [there will 
be sung a] Te Deum ... assisted by the Jesuits and the other Roman Clergy 
of that City ...”° Over fifty years later, when the Scotch evangelical John 
Erskine published his Considerations on the Spirit of Popery, he included 
the “Thorn massacre” as a prime example of modern popish cruelty.° In 
colonial Boston, the press reported the events extensively.’ Then, in 1731, 
the Archbishop of Salzburg determined to expel all Protestants older than 
twelve from his territory. They were to leave their homes in eight days. 
They undertook their emigration in mid-winter: the Archbishop issued his 


patent in November. Protected by Prussia (which hence gained some 20,000 
subjects), they trekked north-east, settling in East Prussia, Livonia, and 
Pomerania, or dispersing elsewhere. 

The Catholic threats to Protestantism, and particular Catholic atrocities, 
were widely reported in the British and New England press in the 1720s and 


1730s.8 There were, too, in Britain, Ireland, and colonial America, living 
victims of persecution in Catholic Europe. Some Salzburghers arrived in 


London, “many of whom,” one preacher told his hearers, “your own Eyes 


have seen, your Hearts pitied, and your Hands relieved.”” There were also 


the descendants of earlier persecutions living in distinct settlements. In 
Ireland, Portarlington was conspicuously inhabited by French Huguenots. 
Palatines had settled at Ballingarrane under Queen Anne and long retained 
their native character and behavior. Some Palatines moved to America, and, 
in 1737, John Wesley visited the Salzburghers’ settlement at New Ebenezer 


in Georgia.! And, on the voyage to Georgia, Wesley encountered the 
Moravian Brethren, and the London Fetter Lane society subsequently 
displayed Moravian influences. Tracing their history to old religious 
dissidents in Bohemia and Moravia, and repressed and harried by the 
Catholic Reformation, the Brethren, from 1722, settled on count von 
Zinzendorf’s estate in lower Saxony. Their missionaries in the Old and New 
Worlds bore witness to Catholic intolerance, both past and contemporary. 

For early evangelicals, the Catholic menace to European Protestantism, 
modern persecutions of Protestants, and refugee communities showed the 
natural continuity of the Roman Church’s history. They confirmed the 
Protestant mantra that “Popery is always the same.” Martin Madan sought 
to demonstrate that in his Book of Martyrs, published in 1776. The work 
chronicled the Marian persecutions, revising Foxe’s Actes and Monuments, 
and, in its preface, Madan commented, 


Should any endeavour to persuade thee, Reader, That Popery now is different from what it was in 
the reign of queen Mary, thou mayst answer, Yes, there is the same difference as between a lion 
chained up, and a lion let loose. Popery does not burn Protestants to death in Smithfield now, 
because it hath not power; but it does burn them in Spain and Portugal, because it hath. Be assured 


that Popery is always the same, and so will continue, until it shall cease out of the earth. 1! 


Succeeding evangelicals produced new versions of Foxe’s classic. In 1795, 
Hannah More issued among her Cheap Repository Tracts a miniature Book 
of Martyrs; concluding that “the Catechism and the book of Martyrs are the 


two grand pillars of the Protestant Religion.”'” And, in the early nineteenth 
century, as a contribution to the anti-emancipation cause, the Methodist 
Henry Moore published The History of the Persecutions of the Church of 
Rome (1810?). Historical accounts were scattered indiscriminately through 
evangelical tracts and sermons. One Connecticut revivalist claimed that in 


“the war with the Albigenses and Waldenses, there were destroyed of them, 


in France alone, one million.” !° 


But why was persecution so conspicuous a part of the Roman Church’s 
history? For early evangelicals, Rome’s overriding of the claims of 
conscience was appalling. Wesley addressed the matter directly. “[E]very 
one must follow the Dictates of his own Conscience,” he contended; hence 
his praise for the “Reformation from Popery” and condemnation of Rome: 
no “Creature [has] Power, to constrain another to walk by his own Rule. 
GOD has given no Right to any of the Children of Men, thus to lord it over 


the Conscience of his Brethren.”!* And so much followed from that! “The 
Doctrine of Persecution,’ Wesley maintained, “has been for many Ages a 
favourite Doctrine of the Church of Rome;” while “the Papists in general 
still maintain, That ‘all Hereticks ... ought ... to be forced into the Church, 
or out of the World’.” Yet could informed Christians bow to the dictates of 
Rome, especially when, at the Council of Trent, the church had, “instead of 
amending ... [its] Errors, establish’d them all by a Law”?!> A Protestant 
“Man of Conscience” faced a terrible choice: “ ‘Either turn, or burn. Either 
go into that [execution] Fire: Or into the Fire that never shall be 
quenched.’ »16 Even when violence was eschewed, Catholic intolerance 
poisoned societies. By asserting that God “despised and hated” all except its 
adherents, the Church of Rome undermined or obliterated the precept Love 
thy Neighbour—for “what Love can you entertain for” “mere fire-brands of 


hell”?—and was liable to deny those “ ‘accursed’ ” all justice.!7 

Since an individual’s faith could not rest on a corrupt church’s teaching, a 
proper understanding of the Scriptures was essential for salvation. The 
centrality of the Bible for early evangelicals engendered some of their 
fiercest criticisms of the Roman Church. Why were the Scriptures withheld 
from the laity? How, without reading or hearing them, could the laity judge 
the validity or otherwise of priests’ teaching? Believing that the men who 
delivered the Bible were divinely inspired, evangelicals affirmed that no 
addition to it was needed—or, indeed, was possible. Yet Rome added 


tradition to Scripture, while conducting services ın Latin, which 
congregations could not understand. Some conversion narratives 
emphasized the Catholic laity’s ignorance of the Scriptures. In the early 
1750s, John Morris, a servant and the son of Catholic parents of Stretford, 
near Manchester, “immediately joined the Methodists” after reading the 
Bible: he noted, in a later memoir, that “it is a thing uncommon for 
Catholics to read the Scriptures.”!* And there was “a strange account” of an 
Athlone convert: the daughter of “zealous Papists” went blind as a girl 
when reading a “Mass Book,” but, after three months, regained her sight on 
attempting to read a “Protestant book,” the New Testament; and thereafter 
attended the Methodists’ preaching “at all opportunities.”!? Were not 
Catholic priests often ignorant of the Scriptures? If so, how could they 
interpret God’s word to the laity? And, if they propagated error, were they 
not risking their own damnation? 

Early evangelicals feared that Catholics’ souls were imperiled by popish 
teaching. They naturally recognized that the Roman Church had, in the past, 
contained many holy people and still did so. But that was in spite of the 
church’s principles: even though exceptional, holy individuals could evade 
the snares resulting from Popery, Rome’s system militated against it. In a 
sermon, preached at Clapham in 1758 and revised for republication twenty 
years later, Henry Venn carefully explained those snares. Certainly 
withholding the Bible prevented laymen from “judging [doctrine] for 
themselves,” though “the oracles of God” were “clear, decisive, and 
infallible”; and since the church’s “worship ... [was] offered up in an 
unknown tongue ... [it could] neither enlighten the mind, nor honour God.” 
Rome’s dogma and practices were frequently unscriptural: notably, the 
worship of images, saints as mediators, Mariolatry, clerical celibacy, bodily 
mortifications, purgatory, and transubstantiation (“absurdity”). Indulgences 
constituted “an enemy to purity” since they obviated “the necessity of 
repentance,” thereby ignoring Christ’s own warning “except ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish” (Luke 13:3). Good works were exalted above 
faith, and priestly absolution subverted the fundamental tenet that “the 
church of Christ is purchased with his own blood”: his sacrifice alone 
redeemed sinners seeking pardon “with faith unfeigned.” Overall, Venn 
maintained, “Popery imposes the practice of direct gross idolatry.” Indeed, 
it was “an enemy to the religion of Christ.” He nonetheless distinguished 
between Papists and Popery, arguing that “the man who is deceived, must 


be pitied and loved” but “the falshood [sic] ... condemned and 


reprobated.”” 

And how was salvation to be secured? Evangelicals often censured, or 
repudiated, the Catholic Church’s formulations for attaining it, and some of 
the charges in Venn’s wide-ranging survey merit further consideration and 
contextualization. Rome’s emphasis on good works obscured or 
compromised the fundamental need for faith and, likewise, the doctrine of 
the Atonement—human works could not satisfy God: only the obedience 
and death of his son had done that. “I am saved,” wrote the northern 
Methodist preacher Christopher Hopper (1722-1802), “through faith in the 
blood of the Lamb.”! Might not mechanical confession and absolutism 
obstruct heartfelt repentance? Moreover, the Catholic Church’s exalting of 
the priesthood’s status and authority shocked both evangelical thinking and 
sensibilities. Besides, evangelical conversions could simply bypass the 
ministrations of priests, with grace bestowed directly by God on the 
individual, and sometimes very suddenly. Sampson Staniforth (1720-1799), 
reprobate soldier turned preacher, described his conversion as immediate in 
The Arminian Magazine: 


as I looked up to heaven ... I saw Jesus hanging on the cross. At the same moment these words 
were applied to my heart, “Thy sins are forgiven thee.”... All guilt was gone, and my soul was 
filled with unutterable peace. I loved God and all mankind, and the fear of death and hell was 
vanished away.” 


The contrast wıth supposedly tottering steps to redemption, guided by 
Roman priests, is significant. The utter assurance of salvation contrasts with 


those steps too: Christians must “never ... think themselves secure,” one 


Catholic bishop warned, “till the Race is over.” 


One rider is needed to this schematic account of evangelical hostility to 
the Roman Church, however. 

Anti-Catholicism was so dangerously protean an ideology that early 
evangelicals were themselves sometimes ensnared by it. It was long 
axiomatic that Papists, and particularly Jesuits, might lie concealed or 
assume the most improbable disguises, and so the ostensibly ultra- 
Protestant Methodists might be branded crypto-Papists. Were there not 
incriminating pointers to the truth? Was not the Wesleys’ Oxford Holy Club 
disconcertingly reminiscent of a disciplined monkish order? Was not the 
Methodists’ “enthusiasm” all too like the excesses of Popery: 


mortifications, ecstatic visions, raptures, vainglory, wailing, convulsions 
(and perhaps sexual improprieties)? The belief that “fanatick preachers” 
might indeed be covert Papists was given visual expression in William 
Hogarth’s “Credulity, Superstition and Fanaticism” (1762): in the pulpit, 
while ranting, the preacher dislodges his wig—revealing his tonsure. In the 
war of 1739-1748, there were rumors that the Spaniards had bribed the 
Wesleys to raise a plebeian fifth column. Even some Calvinistic Methodists, 
disturbed by the High elements in his theology, harbored suspicions that 
John Wesley might indeed be popishly inclined.”* But the most famous of 
such attacks was The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists, Compar’d by 
George Lavington, bishop of Exeter from 1747 to 1762. Lavington 
contended that the first Methodists’ conduct was “a Counter-part of the 
most wild Fanaticisms of the most abominable Communion, in its most 
corrupt Ages.” Then, in detail, he compared the “modern Enthusiasts” ’ 
excesses with those of many “Antichristian Saints” of the Church of 
Rome.”° Nor did Lavington confine his comparisons with Papists to the 
Methodists: in 1755, he published The Moravians Compared and Detected, 
making some similar allegations. 


CHANGING TIMES 


For evangelicals, the years 1744 and 1745 were appalling, since the English 
and Scotch Jacobites, backed by France, threatened the restoration of a 
Catholic monarchy in Britain. In 1745, John Wesley issued A Word in 
Season: Or, Advice to an Englishman—there were soon at least eight 
editions— warning that a Jacobite victory would establish “Popery and 
Slavery” (“Did you never hear of ... Queen Mary’s Reign?”).*° He 
preached loyally on December 18, the national fast, when the Jacobite army 
was still in England.” In Philadelphia, too, George Whitefield depicted the 
war as a confessional conflict and rejoiced in the rising’s crushing at 
Culloden: “Happy art thou, O England! Happy art thou, O America ...” He 
saw the capture of Louisbourg in 1745 as God’s intervention, “His giving us 

. one of the strongest Fortresses of our Enemies, contrary to all human 
Probability.””® Yet the most lasting memories of the “Forty-Five” were 
presumably those of individuals who had witnessed the rising at first hand. 
John Erskine, then in his mid-twenties, traveled to Edinburgh in the summer 


of 1745, and, in September, the Jacobites occupied the city. The “Confusion 
of the Times,” when a victorious popish prince controlled Scotland and 


when control by the Catholic Stuarts seemed potentially permanent, 


doubtless reaffirmed Erskine’s granite anti-Catholicism.”” 


Whitefield’s perceptions from America were repeated by colonial 
evangelicals. As Thomas S. Kidd has expertly documented, from 1688, anti- 
Popery was passed in New England from the Puritans to those fearful for 
the global “Protestant Interest” and thence to the Great Awakening’s 
adherents.°” With the colonies threatened by France and Spain, evangelicals 
saw Catholic—Protestant conflicts as part of the Antichrist’s struggles 
against Christ’s kingdom. Religious revival, conversions, and true 
godliness, with an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, would preserve Protestant 
America from the popish menace and aid in hastening the Last Days. 
Respecting wars, as Kidd has observed, “[e]vangelical religion helped 
perpetuate the tendency to read imperial military developments through 
apocalyptic lenses.”’! For Thomas Prince Senior, “a great support of 
Antichristian Power ... [was] taken away” by Louisbourg’s surrender, “and 
the visible Kingdom of CHRIST enlarged.” Besides protecting or 
expanding British territory, it was a religious duty to convert the native 
population from paganism to Protestantism. The Native Americans, 
declared the Congregational New England minister Eleazar Wheelock, 
needed protection from “the subtle Insinuations of great Numbers of 
Jesuits,” imperiling their souls. Failure to give it risked God’s wrath; and 
successful popish missionaries might induce the Native Americans to make 
war with the French on the British. In war, the French might incite slaves to 
rise too, promising them freedom. In order to save their souls, and prevent 
rebellion, argued Samuel Davies, the slaves should be taught Protestant 
Christianity and shown the “Impostures, Superstitions and Cruelties of 


POPERY.”? 

The Catholics themselves were naturally aware of the evangelicals’ 
hostility to their faith. In England, one priest, James Barnard, feared that the 
plebeian Methodists in particular might seduce humble Catholics. The 
“Field Preachers,” he asserted, “inveighed with the utmost vehemence 
against Popery” and printed “cheap [anti-Catholic] Pamphlets, and put 
[them] into the hands of the people.” Counter-attacks using the press were 
possible. In 1760, Richard Challoner, bishop of Debra and vicar-apostolic 


of the London District, published his Caveat Against the Methodists, 
declaring that “The Methodists are not the People of God ... nor is their 
new raised Society the true Church of Christ, or any Part of it.” 
Unconnected to the apostolic succession, they lacked authority to teach, and 
their claimed “Assurance of their own Justification, and ... eternal 
Salvation ... [constituted] a mere Illusion and groundless Presumption.” 
Further, scorning the Methodists’ theology of Justification, Challoner 
argued that it devalued good works, whose importance he stressed. The 
Methodists’ “wild System,” independent of any church authority, spawned 
“uncertain Opinions,’ for God’s word was not to be explained by “the 
private Spirit of any particular Teacher, but as duly proposed, and 


interpreted, by the Church of Christ,” the Catholic Church.*4 

Catholic hostility was sometimes expressed in violence. Unsurprisingly, 
the most serious riots occurred in Ireland—at Cork in 1749. They lasted ten 
days. No doubt, a “popish mob” was chiefly responsible, but Cork’s civil 
and clerical authorities were also strongly hostile to Methodism.°° Such 
ferocious rioting had the potential to break Methodism in Ireland. 
Individual preachers might fall victim to unexpected, casual brutality, and 
sometimes vicious beatings. Charles Wesley composed a poem on his 
“Deliverance from a Popish Ambush ... near Athlone,” and John Smythe, a 
vigorous Methodist preacher in the northern parts, was repeatedly mobbed 


and ultimately murdered.*° Open violence was matched by the more private 
alienation of the families and friends of Catholics converted by the 
Revival’s teaching. John Morris became a Methodist at the age of nineteen 
when “the way of Salvation [was] clearly pointed out” to him. But, when he 
told his mother that he believed the Methodists “to be the people of God,” 
she started and replied, “I am exceedingly sorry to hear it, for they are the 
false prophets, who, if possible, will deceive the very elect....” Her distress 
is both comprehensible and poignant: her priest had maintained that 
salvation was possible only within the Roman Church. Additionally, his 
decision brought upon Morris “a torrent of persecution from all quarters, 


particularly from ... [his] relations ... [and] fellow-servants.” That example 


must stand for many others.*/ 


Turning to international matters, from the 1760s, Catholicism appeared 
under siege. The Seven Years War was easily represented as a confessional 
struggle of Austria and France against Britain and Prussia. After Prussia’s 


victory at Rossbach on November 5, 1757, George Whitefield preached a 
celebratory sermon thrice on one day in London, and the peace treaties of 
1763 constituted a Protestant triumph despite the Prussian Protestants’ 
sufferings in the conflict (Whitefield had collected more than £400 in 1760 


for “the distressed Protestants in Prussia”).”® Almost symbolically, Britain 
took Canada, colonized by French Catholics. Thereafter the church reforms 
implemented by Charles IH in Spain and Joseph II in the Habsburg domains 
highlighted the weakness of the Papacy. So, above all, did the destruction of 
the Jesuits. The Society of Jesus was expelled from Portugal in 1759, 
France in 1764, and Spain, Naples, and Sicily in 1767. In 1773, with the 
Bourbon courts threatening to break with Rome, Pope Clement XIV 
dissolved it. 

Given these shifting circumstances, might a greater generosity be 
extended to Catholics? In Britain, Ireland, and throughout Britain’s empire, 
might they not obtain legal freedom of worship? The passing of the Quebec 
Act in 1774 indicated that such toleration was a possibility: the Act 
guaranteed freedom of worship for the Catholic majority in Canada and 
even endowed the Catholic Church there. But, for evangelicals, concessions 
were problematical. In their eyes, Popery remained—and could not fail to 
remain—a spiritual threat that endangered the souls of those adhering to its 
doctrines. The divided political allegiance of Catholics continued to alarm, 
and it was forcefully argued that it could not be dismissed or ignored. For 
the most extreme, and the less educated, events in Europe could be 
interpreted as conspiracies. William Payne, “the Protestant carpenter,” was 
a London constable and, in the 1760s, a determined “priest-catcher” who 
prosecuted Catholic missioners and schoolmasters. He also belonged to a 
London society attended by Calvinistic and Wesleyan Methodists, and, in a 
print, “Dr. Squintum’s Exaltation,” is shown attending Whitefield’s 
preaching. He viewed the Jesuit disputes with fear, not satisfaction, and, in 
1767, published a pamphlet, Cry Aloud, and Spare Not, explaining why. 
Payne maintained that “the popish powers seeming quarrel” was “a 
scheme, in order to strengthen the popish party now among us,” a blind to 
aid “swarms of Jesuits” to enter England and Ireland. And, in America, he 
alleged, popish missionaries taught the “Indians” “to extirpate the English, 
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because they cruelly murthered the Saviour of mankind.”°? 
In America, new “No Popery” fears were also arising. From 1688 to 
1763, “the Protestant interest” was one ideology which bound the American 


colonies to Britain. But now that very ideology was undermining or 
threatening that bond. As in Britain, the fear of crypto-Papists was visible in 
the colonies and could be used against the revivalists. In 1742, Alexander 
Garden of Charleston maintained that the evangelicals’ enthusiasm and 
“laying aside Reason” constituted “a first Doctrine of Popery.” David 
Brainerd was, in 1746, said to be a Jacobite agent. Whitefield was decried, 
one defender noted, as a popish agent, “employ’d by the Man of Sin to 
bring over People to the cursed Errors of the Church of Rome.” But, with 
the conquest of Canada and the beginnings of the American Revolution, 
circumstances were altering. Canada had seemed ripe for evangelization, 
yet might not French Canadians now be employed to crush the rebel 
Americans? Consequently, it was possible for some evangelicals—and so 
many were patriots—to adapt old conspiracy theses and portray British 
politicians not as crypto-Catholics but as dupes of Papists. Expounding a 
text from Revelation, Samuel Sherwood, pastor of Fairfield, Connecticut, 
opined that “the ministry and parliament of Great-Britain ... appears [sic] 
... favourable to popery and the Roman catholic interest,” enjoying the 
“kind embraces of this old filthy harlot:” “the Quebec bill, for the 
establishment of popery ... [threatens] to bring the savages down upon us.” 
Yet, Sherwood speculated, “the entire destruction of the beast” might be 
imminent and the “commotions and convulsions in the British empire ... 


[could] be leading to the fulfilment of such prophecies as relate to his 


downfal [sic] and overthrow.”*! 


In 1778, the British Parliament passed the First Catholic Relief Act. It 
chiefly ended outdated English legislation prohibiting land purchase by 
Catholics and imposing penalties for Catholic priests and schoolmasters if 
apprehended. It did not grant freedom of worship. Nevertheless, “No 
Popery!” demands for its repeal soon mounted, notably from a quickly- 
formed Protestant Association headed by a maverick Scotch MP, Lord 
George Gordon. In 1779, the Association issued an inflammatory Appeal ... 
to the People of Great Britain, denouncing the measure. This was the 
context in which John Wesley felt obliged to publish the fullest single 
exposition of his anti-Catholicism, his 1779 Popery Calmly Considered. 
Then, he received “more and more accounts of the increase of Popery” and 
so “believed it ... [his] duty” to write to “the public papers.‘ His letter 
was published early in 1780, and, in it, he insisted that “no Government not 
Roman Catholic, ought to tolerate men of the Roman Catholic persuasion” 


because they could not “give security for ... [their] allegiance or peaceable 
behaviour” since they would not keep faith with heretics and because the 
Catholic priesthood could grant pardons for sins, including treasonable acts. 
Furthermore, he ridiculed the claim that the Relief Act was limited in 
compass. “Do not the Romanists themselves understand it as a toleration? 
You know they do. And does it not already ... encourage them to preach 
openly, to build chapels ... to raise seminaries, and to make numerous 
converts day by day ...?” Consequently, he endorsed the Protestant 
Association’s Appeal, maintaining that its “reasoning (in general) [was] 
strong and conclusive.”*? 

Petitions for the Relief Act’s repeal were sent to Parliament and, on June 


2, 1780, the Protestant Association’s supporters marched to Westminster to 


deliver the huge London petition, which Wesley had seemingly signed.“ 


The demonstration became violent, and there followed a week of appalling 
“No Popery!” rioting in the capital during which Catholic homes, business 
premises, schools, and chapels were attacked and prominent public 
buildings fired or assailed. Soon, supposed instigators were denounced, and 
Samuel Romilly, later solicitor general, the political theorist David 
Williams, and an Irish Capuchin, Arthur O’Leary, maintained that the 
English Methodists had provided core support for Gordon.* 
Unsurprisingly, irrefutable links between the repeal campaigners and the 
violence were unprovable. Nevertheless, Wesley was guilty of imprudence. 
In February 1780, the Protestant Association had sent him thanks “for his 
excellent Letters,” and he had subsequently written, as a “sincere well- 
wisher” to the body’s Protestant Magazine, stating that “[a]ny thing which I 
have published ... is entirely at your service.”*° It was unfortunate, too, 
that, in his 1780 press letter, Wesley had noted the construction of Catholic 
chapels “at Bath and elsewhere,” since the new Bath mass-house was fired 
when rioting spread to the provinces.” In the agitation, William Payne 
reemerged too. Having urged the Protestant Association’s committee to 
organize the march to Westminster, he had led one phalanx on it and 
harangued the crowd at Palace Yard.*° 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND ITS AFTERMATH 


The aftermath of the riots was a difficult period for evangelicals. John 
Wesley naturally wished to rebut accusations that the Methodists bore any 
responsibility for the disturbances, but was determined to adhere publicly to 
his Protestant principles—and continued to decry the Relief Act.” In the 
1778 preface to his revised 1758 sermon, Henry Venn had stated that 
“Popery ... ought to be resisted unto blood by every Protestant at this 


day.”°° In 1780, he doubtless regretted that dictum intensely. John Erskine 
had denounced a Relief bill for Scotland in his 1778 Considerations on the 
Spirit of Popery, but, when violent demonstrations against the proposed 
measure had erupted in Edinburgh and Glasgow in 1778 and 1779, he had 
repudiated them, urging opposition through petitioning.” ! Later, John 
Newton declared that the “stir made in 1780 ... was a reproach to our 
national character, both as Britons and Protestants” (though he did not want 


Catholics to sit ın Parliament). Yet, in February 1781, Gordon was 
acquitted of treason—the jury retired for a mere half hour—and, in 
Edinburgh, the “intelligence was received with joy by all ranks of 


people.” A 1784 Book of Martyrs even included an account of Gordon’s 
“persecution” (undertaken by “unprincipled protestants, and avowed 
papists”) and its foiling (to “the intire satisfaction of all real friends to civil 
and religious liberty, and the protestant cause”)!”* If Wesley thought, even 
after the riots, that Parliament should repeal the Relief Act, he was not 
alone. 

Nonetheless, for a decade, British politics proved largely untroubled by 
matters concerning Catholics. But the French Revolution ended that. First, 
its early emphasis on liberties—including religious toleration (guaranteed 
by the Declaration of the Rights of Man of 1789)—+revived debate about the 
legal status of religious minorities in England. Then, as the revolutionaries 
ceased to reform and began to persecute the French church and, in 1793- 
1794, sought to outlaw and uproot it, sympathy for Catholics grew. 
Dechristianization, the Festival of Reason in Notre-Dame, and 
Robespierre’s Festival of the Supreme Being amazed British Protestants. In 
1791, the very year of John Wesley’s demise, Parliament passed the Second 
Catholic Relief Act, granting English Catholics freedom of worship. 


How were the events in France to be interpreted? As in America, 
evangelicals in Britain were accustomed to discerning God’s hand in 
national and international events, and especially in upheavals abroad, wars, 
and Britain’s imperial expansion. Whitefield was utterly convinced that the 
Lisbon earthquake of 1755 was God’s judgment on a degenerate city, its 
inhabitants’ “blind Religion,” and, chiefly, Portugal’s infamous 
inquisition.’ John Wesley regarded Britain’s successive victories in the 
Seven Years War as providential and believed that divine intervention 
prevented the likely Franco-Spanish invasion of 1779.56 Yet, the French 
Revolution wholly dwarfed particular events. For, as Professor Ward stated, 
it “altered for ever the terms on which religious establishments” operated.”’ 

The Revolution therefore excited predictions about the imminent 
destruction of the papal Antichrist. Following the sequestration of church 
property (1789) and the Civil Constitution of the Clergy’s enactment 
(1790), might not France embrace a purified, evangelical faith? The 
Methodist Thomas Coke seized this seemingly providential moment and, in 
1791, went to Paris intending to establish a mission there—though he soon 
found that an impossibility.°° Yet with dechristianization in France and 
General Berthier’s occupation of Rome—the Pope was captured and later 
taken to Valence—and the proclamation of the Roman Republic (1798), 
Babylon appeared tottering. Evangelicals studied Daniel and Revelation in 
the light of continental events. Was the Second Coming imminent? When 
would the angel pour out the seventh vial and Babylon fall? Spencer 
Perceval, evangelical and future Prime Minister, identified Bonaparte as the 
Woman of Revelation and concluded, in a pamphlet of 1800, that the 
Revolution was God’s instrument for destroying “popish superstitions.” The 
“late events in France, the entire suppression of the orders of nobility and 
priesthood, and the complete abolition of titles,” a correspondent told The 
Arminian Magazine in May 1794, “throw so conspicuous an illustration on 
the terms used in Rev. 11:11-13. as to furnish the most satisfactory 
demonstration of its having been fulfilled.” “I have no hesitation in 


expressing my Satisfaction,” he continued, “that the kingdom of Antichrist 


has, in the revolution of France, received a fatal blow.”” ? 


Events in Ireland during the revolutionary era stoked anti-Popery. In the 
1790s, Protestants feared a Catholic uprising like that of 1641, whose 
memory was perpetuated by annual services and sermons, and Sir John 


Temple’s vastly influential account, The Irish Rebellion (1646). And, in the 
1820s, with Catholic emancipation a possibility, John Stuart, an Irish 
Methodist preacher, maintained “I can see no change for the better in the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. I firmly believe they are as bigoted as ever 
they were, and therefore, that it would not be safe to trust them now with 


political power as at any former period.”°” When the Irish rose in 1798, it 
seemed to Protestants a recrudescence of 1641, as plebeian insurgents broke 
from the United Irishmen’s control. Would the Protestant Ascendancy be 
overthrown and its land settlement overturned in months? Would the 
Catholic Church triumph? In County Wexford, the epicenter of the rising, 
Protestants were massacred at Scullabogue, Vinegar Hill, and Wexford 
Bridge. The horrors of the suppression were unlikely to allay the fears of 
the potentially very vulnerable Protestant minority. Alexander Knox (1757- 
1831), whose parents had joined a Londonderry Methodist society, 
venerated John Wesley (Wesley had given the youthful Knox spiritual 
advice by letter). In 1798, Knox, then private secretary to Viscount 
Castlereagh, chief secretary for Ireland, witnessed the uprising and its 
crushing from government circles; and he later wrote, employing judicious 
understatement, that “the rebellion convinced many Irish protestants that 


popery still possessed the power to inflame class hatred with religious 


fanaticism.”°! 


The rising of ’98 quickly spurred evangelical proselytizing in Ireland. 
The powerfully anti-Catholic evangelicals William Cooper and Rowland 
Hill toured the north in 1799, preaching wherever convenient. Fervently 
anti-Catholic, too, was the preaching of the Methodist Gideon Ouseley. 
Voluntary societies aimed to win converts from Catholicism through 
education and the distribution of Bibles, and they obtained funds from 
Britain for these purposes. English missionary societies (notably the 
London Hibernian Society), led by Anglican evangelicals, determined to 
work for Ireland’s conversion, and Thomas Coke strongly advocated an 
Irish Methodist mission.®* In the 1820s, the “Second Reformation” in 
Ulster, supported by evangelical landowners, notably Lord Farnham in 
Cavan, aimed at mass conversions. The landowners thought that “there 
could be no better soldiers [than the Wesleyan Methodists] to fight against 


the Pope and his party.”° Yet the endeavors’ successes were limited and 
provoked hostility from Catholic clergy. The “so-called Second 


Reformation may have won few souls,” Professor McBride observes, “but it 


did much to sour relations with a resurgent Catholicism.”°* The Younger 
Pitt’s failure to deliver Catholic emancipation with the Act of Union in 1800 
and Catholic demands for relief entrenched sectarian antagonism, 
sometimes expressed in violence, and Protestants’ fear of another uprising. 
Nearly all Methodist preachers in Ireland opposed emancipation. They 
provided sympathizers in London with written accounts of Irish 
Catholicism, and, when emancipation seemed imminent, some addressed 
meetings opposed to it. 

In England, leading Anglican evangelicals, active or influential in 
politics, and, most notably, the Clapham Sect, were much concerned about 
Catholic emancipation. And it split them. Most of the Clapham Sect 
supported it, and, in the 1820s, so did most evangelicals in Parliament.° 
Henry Thornton voted for Catholic relief in 1812. After much agonizing, 
William Wilberforce decided to support emancipation, knowing that he 
thereby alienated many of his evangelical supporters: “all the religious 
people,” he observed, “are on the other side.”°® One was the elderly Hannah 
More, who asked in 1819, “Why would that dear Wilberforce throw his 


great weight ... into the wrong side?”°’ In Cambridge, the vastly influential 
Charles Simeon opposed emancipation, maintaining that it would “endanger 
the Protestant ascendancy” and that he would not vote for a pro-Catholic 
MP even “if he were ... [his] own son.” Of evangelical Members 
opposing relief, the most prominent was Spencer Perceval, who partly owed 
his political elevation to George III’s approval of his uncompromising 
stance. In 1807, he produced a “No Popery” address for his Northampton 
constituents; in 1808, he led the opposition to a Catholic petition; and, in 
1809, he wrote an anonymous anti-emancipation pamphlet. Another 
prominent evangelical politician, and one linked to the Clapham Sect, 
Robert Inglis, opposed the Catholic Relief bill of 1825 in the Commons and 
successfully contested the Oxford seat of the pro-emancipation Robert Peel 
in 1829. “Joy to the great Protestant cause!,” exclaimed More on learning of 


his election victory. 
There were divisions respecting emancipation among prominent 
Methodists. Adam Clarke was opposed. In 1823, he visited Ireland, his 


native country, and maintained that “if strong measures are not resorted to 


by government ... a general massacre of the Protestants is at the door.””? 


Joseph Butterworth, Cobbett’s “Metropolitan of the Methodists,” assembled 
a “mass of information” showing that if the Irısh Catholics “had the power 


they wou’d not leave [one] Protestant alive in the Kingdom.”’! John Wilks, 
son of a minister at Whitefield’s Moorfields Tabernacle, founded the 
Protestant Society to enlarge Dissenters’ liberties—and oppose Catholic 
emancipation. Yet Jabez Bunting, when President of the Wesleyan 
Conference, did not oppose relief and was besides convinced that it was 
unstoppable. The unswerving anti-Catholic Lord Eldon hoped that the 
Methodists would protest as a body, but Bunting blocked that and 
disapproved of Irish preachers addressing the “No Popery!” Brunswick 
clubs and similar bodies. Locally, nonetheless, some Methodists wanted to 
raise petitions. As Bunting noted, “[m]any of our preachers and people are 
goading each other to petition against ... [the measure] as Methodists.” In 
south-west England in 1829, some “warm in the Protestant cause [wanted] 
to send petitions to both houses of Parliament ... against the granting power 
to Roman Catholics.” Agitation among the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists 
was exceptionally strong.” Yet, overall, the number of Methodist petitions 
was small: Methodists tended to sign the petitions of other Protestant 
denominations or the Church of England’s.’* As Bunting had foreseen, 
however, the momentum for emancipation proved irresistible; and the relief 
bill received the royal assent in April 1829. 


CONCLUSION 


That anti-Catholicism is a major theme in the study of early evangelicalism 
is undeniable. Some writers have understandably sought to qualify this, 
supplying thought-provoking nuances. To return to John Wesley, David 
Butler deemed his Letter to a Roman Catholic (1749) “an ecumenical 
classic.” In it, Wesley listed the tenets to which he thought all Christians 
subscribed and asked such questions as “Is there any one point which you 
do not believe as well as we?”’> And when the Letter was “rediscovered” in 
the 1960s, it was republished with an endorsement by Cardinal Bea, 
President of the Vatican’s Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity.’® 
Nevertheless, the Letter was reprinted only thrice in Wesley’s lifetime, 
while, as David Hempton sharply observes, it was “not typical of ... 


[Wesley’s] views on Catholicism” and “excited more attention from 
twentieth-century ecumenists than it did from eighteenth-century 


Catholics.”’’ Similarly, in an essay, Eamon Duffy has examined Wesley’s 
intense admiration for two remarkable Catholics, the Spanish/Mexican 
hermit Gregorio López (1542-1596) and the hugely pious French nobleman 


Gaston de Renty (1611-1649).’° Wesley told one adherent, “I want you to 
be all a Christian;—such a Christian as the Marquis De Renty or Gregory 


Lopez was.” But Duffy rightly balances his analysis with his opening 
words “John Wesley detested Roman Catholicism” and stresses that Wesley 


“considered [the Roman Church] in most ways barely Christian.”®° It is 
necessary to eschew anachronistic judgments and paint all facets of 
evangelicalism unflinchingly. As Ian Bradley noted, some have argued that 
“the Evangelicals’ legacy to the Victorians was a wholly negative one,” 


perpetuating, inter alia, “a spirit of violent anti-Catholicism.”®! Yet, for 
early evangelicals themselves, anti-Catholic crusading was right-minded 
and praiseworthy, and the prospect of saving souls from Romish errors— 
errors that risked damnation—nothing less than glorious. 
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CHAPTER 20 


THOMAS S. KIDD AND PAUL GUTACKER 


IN December 1741, Daniel Rogers witnessed a remarkable religious 
awakening in his hometown of Ipswich, Massachusetts. The minister 
recounted how a prayer group of earnest laypeople found themselves 
overcome with spiritual fervor. The little cell slowly expanded to include 
hundreds from the church in Ipswich. As the numbers of the revived grew, 
so did the intensity of their experiences. As they prayed for the Holy Spirit 
to come, some fainted, others wept, and several screamed out. Rogers’s 
account of the revival described a night-long gathering where several 
persons—including women—prophesied and prayed under the prompting 
of the Holy Spirit: “This Spirit was Evidently to me in Lucy Smith. Her 
Prayer was answer’d.” Several weeks later, similar events occurred during 
an evening prayer meeting when a newly converted “Mrs. Whipple” 
exhorted a gathering of men and women on the dangers of pride. Although 
some congregants worried about the propriety of Mrs. Whipple’s speaking, 
Rogers believed that the Spirit was using Lucy Smith and Mrs. Whipple as 
instruments of revival, and he defended them.! 

While not representative of all early revival meetings, these women 
exhorters in Ipswich illustrate the radical, even egalitarian, possibilities of 
the 1740s awakenings. These revivals disrupted the inherited order: 
uneducated laypeople preached in public; itinerating preachers challenged 
traditional authorities; entire communities were swept up in spiritual fervor; 
children testified to God’s work in their lives; and women, Native 
Americans, and African Americans were occasionally encouraged to 
address mixed audiences. While the radical edge of these awakenings 
dulled in the following decades, their effects produced a lasting result: a 
transatlantic evangelical movement that transformed Protestant Christianity. 

How did early evangelicals understand these revivals? What 
assumptions, beliefs, and practices undergirded the awakenings that shook 


the North Atlantic world? How did the various local revivals taking place in 
the backwoods of Massachusetts, the hills of Northern England, and the 
towns of Wales and Scotland contribute to a new understanding of the Holy 
Spirit’s work in the world? 

This chapter explores how revivalism emerged over time as early 
evangelicals anticipated, worked toward, and reflected on awakenings. 
These revivals grew out of antecedent renewal movements, rose in a 
dramatic wave in the 1740s, and continued to reshape the religious 
landscape of North America and Britain throughout the second half of the 
eighteenth century and into the nineteenth. It was in and through these 
historical events that revivalism developed. Revivalism entailed a set of 
beliefs and practices that were shared across theological and 
denominational divides while also generating contention. Yet the core of 
evangelical revivalism remained generally consistent until the early 
nineteenth century, when revivalists became more focused on human 
agency, more explicitly committed to techniques that seemingly produced 
revival, and more optimistic that revivals could be predicted, if not 
guaranteed. 


HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


Antecedents 


The evangelical understanding of revivalism developed over centuries of 
revivalistic episodes. Awakenings in the Protestant world preceded the 
1730s. They also extended beyond the Anglophone world, even though 
most of our focus here is on Britain and especially America. The 
seventeenth century saw regular seasons of religious renewal in Scotland 
and Ulster and in Scots-Irish northern Ireland, often during times of 
heightened Catholic-Protestant tension.” From the 1630s onward, Scottish 
and Scots-Irish Presbyterian congregations gathered together for “Holy 
Fairs,” which were multi-day, outdoor festivals with preaching, corporate 
confession, and the Lord’s Supper. These assemblies often saw significant 
numbers of conversions. In the 1700s, German Protestants in Silesia and 
Salzburg experienced religious renewal, most famously in the 1707 
“Children’s Revival,” when young people in several towns met for singing 


and prayer in defiance of Catholic authorities, sparking awakening among 
Protestant churches in the region. Pietism, a renewal movement originating 
within the Lutheran church, had its beginnings in Philipp Spener’s Pia 
Desideria (1675), which called for Christians to seek personal 
transformation through the new birth. The Pietist Moravians would have a 


direct influence on the early leaders of revival in England.* 

The English colonies in America saw periods of localized revival, often 
in the form of “covenant renewals.” In these rituals, Puritan ministers called 
congregants to consider their standing before God, and, during subsequent 
weeks of preaching many “halfway” members converted and became full 
members.” In one of the most widely publicized covenant renewals, in 1705 
in Taunton, Massachusetts, hundreds of young adults converted under the 
teaching of Samuel Danforth Jr. Boston pastor Cotton Mather celebrated 
this renewal as an “astonishing Harvest,” a description used routinely by 
later evangelicals. Similar language was used by Solomon Stoddard, 
grandfather of Jonathan Edwards, to describe “the conversion of many 
souls” in five “harvests” in his Northampton church in 1679, 1683, 1690, 


1712, and 1718.° 

Revival in established colonial churches often went hand in hand with a 
sense of God’s judgment. For example, during the uncertainty and violence 
of King Philip’s War in the 1680s, covenant renewals occurred throughout 
Massachusetts. In 1727, a massive earthquake shook New England, 
followed by a number of aftershocks, causing frightened New Englanders to 
gather in churches to reflect on the state of their souls. Pastors interpreted 
the earthquake as a divine warning and called their congregants to 
repentance, and churches in Haverhill, Hampton, Newbury, Bradford, and 
Andover, Massachusetts saw mass conversions and baptisms. Several 
ministers published news of the revivals to promote a more general 
awakening, beginning a trend of publicizing revival that would prove 


pivotal in later revivals.’ 


EARLY AWAKENINGS 
The revivals that took place in the early 1740s were unprecedented in their 


intensity, interconnectedness, and staying power. Their origins can be 
traced to 1734-1735, when Congregational minister Jonathan Edwards led 


an awakening in his church in Northampton, Massachusetts. The revival 
grew as congregants earnestly discussed salvation, fervently sang hymns, 
took part in prayer meetings, and experienced various spiritual phenomena, 
including visions and emotional ecstasies. Over several months 300 people 
converted, so that nearly every adult in the town became a full member of 
Edwards’s church. Visitors from around New England brought reports back 
to their own towns, creating a regional revival that spread through at least 


thirty-two towns up and down the Connecticut River valley.” 

As important as the awakening itself was, Edwards’s publication A 
Faithful Narrative of the Surprizing Work of God connected this “revival of 
religion” to a broader movement throughout the colonies, particularly the 
preaching of Gilbert and William Tennent and Theodorus Frelinghuysen in 
New Jersey. Edwards defended the revival against accusations of emotional 
excess, presenting evidence that the awakening was a genuine work of the 
Spirit rather than fleshly overexcitement. Faithful Narrative was published 
in London in 1737, with a preface from prominent English evangelicals 
Isaac Watts and John Guyse, who hoped that a similarly “plentiful effusion 


of the blessed Spirit [would] also descend on the British Isles and all their 


American plantations, to renew the face of religion there!”!° 


The publication was well-timed. As Edwards led revival in 
Massachusetts, future leaders of the evangelical movement in Britain were 
experiencing conversion. His revival account influenced those who had 
been praying for renewal in England and Wales. Shortly after their 
respective conversions, George Whitefield, John Wesley, and Howell Harris 
each read Faithful Narrative, and they were encouraged to raise their 
expectations that this “shower of divine blessing” might spread across the 
world.!! 

The realization of Edwards’s hope is evidenced by the many works that 
imitated Faithful Narrative. In 1743, Boston pastor Thomas Prince founded 
the Christian History, America’s first religious periodical, to document the 
transatlantic revivals. Prince’s magazine was one of several evangelical 
publications in London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow that sought to spread 
news of “the Progress of the Gospel at Home and Abroad.”!* The accounts 
printed in the Christian History closely followed Edwards’s narrative 
structure. Likewise, when pastors in New England, Wales, Scotland, and 


London published stories of local awakenings in the 1740s, they often 


imitated Edwards’s form. !? 


Heightened expectations bred more revivals. In 1739, Whitefield began 
to use open-air preaching to reach a broader audience, taking his cue from 
the field ministry of Howell Harris in Wales. Within months he was 
attracting crowds in London as large as 50,000 or 60,000. In November 
1739, Whitefield brought his itinerant ministry across the Atlantic, arrıving 
in Delaware ready to take the colonies by storm. Whitefield’s preaching 
tour through the colonies was fueled by newspaper publicity and in turn 
drove an expansion of print media. Between 1738 and 1741, the number of 
texts printed in America nearly doubled. As in England, massive crowds 
came to hear Whitefield preach. Benjamin Franklin, his leading American 
publisher, estimated that more than 30,000 people could hear him at one 
time. By the end of his seven tours of America, between 75% and 80% of 
American colonists heard Whitefield preach at least once. Whitefield’s 
example also inspired other ministers to preach revival throughout 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Virginia, the Carolinas, and New England. ” 

Meanwhile, the expectations created by Edwards’s Faithful Narrative 
bore fruit in the United Kingdom. When Whitefield left for America in 
1739, he asked the newly converted John Wesley to continue his Bristol 
ministry. If Whitefield was the master of drawing the large crowd, Wesley 
was the master of organizing those who responded. Beginning in Bristol, 
Wesley developed a tiered system of Methodist small groups—the society, 
the weekly class meeting, and the gender-segregated bands. In these 
meetings, lay Methodists participated in preaching, teaching, singing, 
spiritual correction, confession of sin, and giving testimony, all with the aim 
of holiness. Wesley understood this rigorous community life as a revival of 
genuine religion, describing one gathering of society leaders spending the 
evening “wrestl[ing] with God for the revival of His work. Many found 


their hearts much enlarged herein, and had confidence He would answer the 


prayer.” 15 


Early evangelicals understood these disparate revivals as parts of “one 
work of God.” In 1743, a hymn was published in Bristol titled “Of 
Intercession and Thanksgiving for the Progress of the Gospel in Various 
Parts of the World.”! The hymn, written by a Methodist layman named 
Joseph Humphries, gave thanks for the “plenteous Harvest” and that “Many 


in these latter Days Have experienc’d Jesu’s Grace.” Over twelve stanzas, 
the hymn celebrated the many places where “Shines the glorious Gospel- 
day,’ naming cities throughout England, Wales, and Scotland; 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, the Jerseys, New York, and New England; 
and beyond to Germany, Greenland, and Africa—a remarkable global 
perspective. This hymn ends with a celebration that “we’re hearing 
frequently How They Kingdom makes its Way,” reflecting how “Tidings” 
contributed to early evangelical interpretation of revival.'’ As early as 1743, 
ordinary evangelicals understood that they were part of a transatlantic 
awakening. 

Humphries’s hymn also illuminates a key difference between prior 
awakenings and the revivals of the 1740s: the increased connectivity made 
possible through technology. Early evangelicals took advantage of the rise 
of cheap print and the periodic press, publishing magazines, books, and 
pamphlets that relayed news of revival. Developments in seafaring and 
navigational technology made transatlantic travel easier and quicker, while 
the improved turnpike system in England allowed for speedier itinerancy 
and transportation of mail. Through publications, travel, and letter-writing, 
evangelicals formed networks that gave them the sense they belonged to 
something much bigger than their own local context.!® Increased mobility 
and communication both encouraged and fulfilled early evangelical 
expectations of revival. 


THE “LONG” GREAT AWAKENING 


By the end of the 1740s, New England’s awakenings had cooled. Some 
historians argue that these revivals were sporadic, disconnected, and short- 
lived, concluding that there was really no “First Great Awakening” in 


America.!'” The rest of the century appears relatively lifeless when 
compared to the early 1740s and what followed when the “Great Revival” 
broke out in Cane Ridge, Kentucky, in August 1801—the start of the 
“Second Great Awakening.” However, regional revivals continued in 
varying length and intensity throughout the century. Evangelical 
Presbyterians and Baptists swept through the South beginning in the 1750s, 
and revivals took place throughout Massachusetts and Vermont from 1762 
to 1765. The Revolutionary War era saw the “New Light Stir” in New 


England and Nova Scotia, and the South experienced another major season 
in the 1780s. Preachers such as Baptists Isaac Backus and Henry Alline in 
the North, and the Presbyterian Samuel Davies and Congregationalist 
Josiah Smith in the South, ensured that expectations of revival were never 
extinguished. Evangelical growth continued through the end of the 
eighteenth century, particularly on the frontier of New England and in the 
southern backcountry. 

Those who sparked revival in the 1740s continued to preach on both 
sides of the Atlantic in the decades that followed. After his initial preaching 
tour, George Whitefield made six other trips to the colonies before his death 
in 1770, in addition to itinerating throughout England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland. John Wesley was just as active: from 1740 to 1770, the 
indefatigable churchman rode more than 100,000 miles throughout England 
and made dozens of trips to Scotland and Ireland. Whitefield and Wesley 
split in 1741, over disagreements about the Calvinist doctrines of 
reprobation and divine election. Whitefield, Howell Harris, Daniel 
Rowland, and other preachers worked under the patronage of the pious 
Countess of Huntington to establish Calvinist Methodism, seeing particular 


success in Wales.” Wesley and John Fletcher multiplied the societies of 
Arminian Methodism. By Wesley’s death in 1791, 500 Methodist preachers 
ministered in Britain, where 56,000 members belonged to Methodist 
societies.7! 

In addition to their growth in Baptist, Presbyterian, and Methodist circles, 
by the end of the eighteenth century, evangelicals were a significant 
minority within established churches in the United Kingdom, including the 
Church of Scotland and the Church of England. Evangelical churchmen 
such as Henry Venn, Charles Simeon, and Isaac Milner worked to make 
Cambridge University a training ground for evangelical leaders, including 
William Wilberforce and the famous “Clapham Sect.” Older establishments 
in the United States also experienced revival. New England received an 
infusion of evangelical life from revival at Yale in 1802, under the 
leadership of president Timothy Dwight. Evangelical Episcopalians grew in 
numbers during the Second Great Awakening, comprising two-thirds of 
Episcopal clergy by 1844.” 

Revival preaching during the second half of the eighteenth century was 
not performed by highly educated clergymen alone. The nascent evangelical 
movement offered opportunities, if often limited, for leadership by 


uneducated men, non-Whites, and women. Particularly during the height of 
revivals during the early 1740s, women were often empowered to speak and 
lead. As Lucy Smith and Mrs. Whipple show, at times women were 
permitted to prophesy or exhort, examples of public speaking by women 
that had virtually no parallel at that time. While the revivals of the 1740s 
and 1750s did not alter the basic gendered structure of authority within 
churches, that structure weakened more in the wake of the American 
Revolution and the disestablishment of state churches. Toward the end of 
the eighteenth century, evangelical sects demonstrated a new openness to 
women preachers, who proliferated in unprecedented numbers between 
1790 and 1845—over one hundred women preached in this era, most of 


them proclaiming a revivalist message.”° 

Additionally, throughout the eighteenth century, evangelical women 
played important roles in local revivals. In Newport, Rhode Island, a 
woman named Sarah Osborn heard Gilbert Tennent preach in 1741, and, for 
years afterward, she led a women’s devotional group at Newport’s First 
Church. In the early 1760s, Osborn began praying for revival and held 
worship meetings for children and Black slaves. The number of attendees 
grew, so that every Sunday evening Osborn’s house filled with hundreds of 
men and women, both slave and free. In 1766, Osborn frequently had more 
than five hundred guests crowding into her home in a given week. The 
revival waned after three years, but Osborn continued to lead meetings for 
young girls and slaves. Osborn’s life shows that certain women claimed 
spiritual authority, albeit informal, based on broadly shared assumptions 
about experiential religious knowledge. Baptists also sometimes ordained 
women as deaconesses or eldresses, some of the most formal recognitions 
of female spiritual leadership among early evangelicals.”* 


Historians have also documented the work of hundreds of Black and 


Indian missionaries throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.”> 


Samson Occom, a member of the Mohegan nation, heard James Davenport 
preach in 1740, and he went on to become the most famous missionary to 
Native Americans of the day. Mid-century revivals gave new traction to 


Indian Christianity, and helped natives assert autonomy from Whites.7° 
Evangelicals also succeeded in reaching slaves where more formal 
Protestant missions had often failed. While most White revivalists were 
ambiguous about the morality of slavery, African Americans who converted 


often found an improved social status and even took on religious leadership. 
Revivals were led by Black preachers such as John Marrant, who was 
converted under George Whitefield and worked as a missionary and 
preacher in South Carolına, New England, and Canada, and David George, 
who founded Black Baptist churches in South Carolina, Nova Scotia, and 
Sıerra Leone. These and many other Black preachers from the 1760s to the 
1790s mediated Christianity to slaves with great success and, in some cases 
(such as former indentured servant Lemuel Haynes of Rutland, Vermont), 
even led White-majority churches. Slave quarter revivals allowed African 
Americans to adapt Christian ritual and doctrine into their own ethos and 


laid the foundation for nineteenth-century independent Black churches.’ 

The first several decades of the nineteenth century saw growth in the 
transatlantic evangelical movement, and nowhere more dramatically than in 
the week-long revival at Cane Ridge in 1801.7° Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and Baptist preachers, including some women, addressed thousands of 
people, exhorting the crowds in passionate, emotional sermons. Many 
attendees responded with ecstatic fervor, including tears, jumping, the 
“jerks,” speaking in tongues, and fainting.*? Cane Ridge exemplified a new 
model of tent meetings and itinerant preaching which took the frontier by 
storm. From upstate New York, through Indiana, and into rural Kentucky, 
the western regions of the United States were transformed by a fresh 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 

This “Second Great Awakening,” however, was less a brand-new event 
and more an expansion of earlier growth of Baptists, Methodists, and 
Presbyterians throughout the region. Growth became exponential, 
particularly for Methodists, through the tireless efforts of preachers such as 
Peter Cartwright, Lorenzo Dow, former slave Harry Hosier, and hundreds of 
other itinerants who traversed the frontier. Both Baptists and Methodists 
especially thrived in the new context of disestablishment: Methodists 
increased from some 5,000 American adherents in 1776 to nearly 65,000 in 
1800 and 130,000 by 1806; Baptists numbered 35,000 in 1784, 65,000 in 


1790, and, by 1810, a staggering 173,000.°° 


DEFINING REVIVALISM 


Historians have long contested the extent and significance of the 
eighteenth-century revivals. A related debate concerns the meaning of 
“revivalism.” In a 1994 work, the pastor-scholar Iain Murray argued for a 
distinction between eighteenth-century religious awakenings and the later 
emergence of revivalism as “a system ... which came near to guaranteeing 


results.””! For Murray, genuine revival was an extraordinary phenomenon 
given by the Holy Spirit, whereas revivalism construed revivals as normal, 
predictable, and reducible to technique. Murray’s argument has been 
challenged by Michael McClymond who contends that an absolute 
distinction between revival and revivalism is difficult to maintain. Long 
before the 1830s, revival preachers theorized about and struggled over the 
proper use of means in awakenings. If there was change over time in 
evangelical approaches to revival, it was not a declension from a purely 
supernatural and untheorized revival to a contrived and manipulative 
revivalism. Rather, early evangelicals theorized and negotiated the beliefs 


and practices surrounding revival, as well. Put another way, there never 


were revivals without revivalism.°2 


What, then, did revivalism entail for early evangelicals? How did early 
evangelicals understand religious awakenings, and how did this emerge, 
morph, and solidify over time? The term “revivalism” did not come into 
common English usage until about the 1850s, so we will not find early 
evangelicals debating its meaning.” Nevertheless, here we offer a 
definition that focuses on the most widely shared characteristics of 
revivalism across the early years of the movement. 


For early evangelicals, revivalism was a set of shared beliefs and practices centered around prayer 
for, preaching about, and active participation in an extraordinary work of God in which individuals 
are converted by the Holy Spirit to full faith in Christ for eternal salvation. 


This definition stresses that evangelical understandings of revival entailed 
both beliefs and practices. Doctrinal convictions included beliefs about sin 
and salvation, understandings of the Christian life, and assumptions about 
divine and human agency. The practices included prayer, preaching, and 
other kinds of intentional activity that preceded, infused, and followed 
revivals. 


BELIEFS IN REVIVALISM 


Revivalism hinged on evangelicals’ understandings of conversion as the 
“new birth” wrought by the Holy Spirit (John 3:3). Evangelical preaching 
on conversion was grounded in classical Protestant doctrines: sin, divine 
judgment, justification by faith alone, and Christ’s atoning work on the 
cross. Early evangelicals preached a thoroughly Christological message, as 
described by African American poet Phillis Wheatley in her 1770 elegy to 
George Whitefield. 


He urg’d the need of HIM to every one; 

It was no less than GOD’s co-equal SON! 
Take HIM ye wretched for your only good; 
Take HIM ye starving souls to be your food. 
Ye thirsty, come to his life giving stream: 


Ye Preachers, take him for your joyful theme.’* 


Yet conversion was not simply a matter of intellectual assent to doctrine. 
Rather, what was needed was a work of the Holy Spirit in transforming 
“almost Christians,” as Whitefield described nominal adherents, into “true 
Christians.”*> Put another way, these saving doctrines could only be truly 
embraced through divine grace. As the evangelical periodical The Panoplist 
put it, one of the “great and pleasing effects of the late revival” was that 
“the great and glorious doctrines of grace, which men are naturally so slow 


of heart to believe, have manifestly made great progress.”’° Conversion 
also included assurance of one’s appropriation of Christ’s saving work—the 
conviction that Christ was “for me,” a refrain often repeated by the 
converted.*/ 

For early evangelicals, revival was a multiplication of this conversion 
process—an abundant outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Thus, early 
evangelicals tended to use “revival” as a modifier: Whitefield prayed for the 
“revival of God’s work” and expressed joy at “a revival of true religion”; 
Edwards celebrated “the surprising work of God,” which he used 
synonymously with a “revival of religion”; Wesley prayed with Methodist 
band leaders “for the revival of His work.”’® Here evangelicals echoed 
Habakkuk 3:2, “O Lord, revive thy work in the midst of the years.” 
Revivals entailed an overflow of God’s gracious work in converting sinners 
and refreshing the faith of lagging believers. 


As evangelicals read the Old and New Testaments, they encountered 
evidence that they should expect such overflow. Along with Habakkuk 3, 
several other prophetic passages guided their interpretations of revival, 
including Isaiah 44:3, “For I will pour water upon him that is thirsty, and 
floods upon the dry ground: I will pour my spirit upon thy seed, and my 
blessing upon thine offspring,” and Joel 2:28, “And it shall come to pass 
afterward, that I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your 
young men shall see visions.” Evangelicals also took to heart accounts of 
dramatic conversions in the New Testament, particularly in the Acts of the 
Apostles. They saw revival through biblicist lenses. 

Early evangelicals believed revival was a historically recurring reality 
that could be traced through the Bible and the Christian past. Several 
histories written by evangelicals, especially the widely read four-volume 
History of the Church of Christ by Joseph Milner (1794-1803), narrated 
church history as a series of revivals and declensions. Milner traced 
“effusions” of the Holy Spirit, first, and most definitively, in the “primitive” 
or apostolic era. More effusions came in episodes such as the call of St. 
Augustine, “the great instrument of reviving the knowledge of evangelical 
truth” in the fifth century, in the Waldenses and other medieval renewal 
movements, and again in dramatic fashion in the Protestant Reformation. 
Milner’s work served as the standard history of Christianity of evangelicals 
for half a century, encouraging them to understand the recent awakenings as 
both old and new: a fresh outpouring that took its place in a long line of 


divinely ordained revivals.”” 

Both scripture and history convinced early evangelicals that awakenings 
were in some way connected to the end times: as Cennick’s hymn put it, 
revivals abounded in “these latter Days.” This tapped into a long-standing 
belief that Christ’s millennial reign on earth would be preceded by 
widespread evangelism and mass conversions. Reports of overseas 
missions, transatlantic revivals, and remarkable phenomena encouraged the 
belief that the last days before the millennium were approaching, if not 
already arrived. In several of his writings, Jonathan Edwards interpreted 
awakening in this eschatological frame, especially in his History of the 
Work of Redemption, which connected the revival in Northampton to the 
millennium. Eschatological convictions encouraged the radical edge of 
revivalism, too. For example, a minister in Connecticut named Jacob 


Johnson recorded Christ’s physical appearance to his daughter, arguing that 


dramatic visitations should be expected: “Because the latter-day glory is 


dawning: it is reasonable to expect some extraordinaries to introduce it.””*" 


PRACTICES OF REVIVALISM 


One of the practices most fundamental to the revivalist movement was 
regular gatherings for religious services. While “revival” more readily 
evokes scenes of large tents and massive crowds, for early evangelicals 
revival was repeated countless times in more intimate settings. The 
converted and the not-yet-converted gathered in homes, barns, chapels, and 
out of doors for prayer, scripture reading, and singing. Evangelical meetings 
frequently included these three spiritual exercises together. In Sarah 
Osborn’s revival, men, women, and children crowded into her home to read 


scripture, sing hymns, and pray aloud.*! Small gatherings highlight an oft- 
neglected aspect of revivalism: its communal setting. As McClymond notes, 
while revivals sought the conversion of individuals, they were corporate 
affairs that situated converts into communities of practice.*? Ordained 
clergy did not monopolize these meetings, which frequently saw lay people 
exhorting from scripture, prophesying, sharing their testimonies, and 
confessing their sins. 

Both large and local revival meetings borrowed from older practices of 
religious renewal. In Scotland, early evangelicals took part in traditional 
Holy Fairs, adapting these outdoor communion services and seeing 
significant numbers of conversions. Whitefield preached at two such 
festivals in Glasgow (Cambuslang) in 1742, with 20,000 attending the first 
and 30,000 the second. While these multi-day festivals also continued in 
the American context, communion eventually disappeared from them. 
Evangelicals also repristinated the earlier Puritan practice of fast-day 
sermons, combining revival preaching with days of prayer and fasting 
leading up to communion. Many accounts show fasting and communion 
heightening participants’ conviction of sin and need for spiritual rebirth or 
renewal.** 

Evangelicals believed in the efficacy of fervent prayer in moving God to 
pour out the Spirit, and, toward this end ministers organized “prayer 
concerts,” or coordinated times of prayer scheduled on a weekly or monthly 


basis. The title of a small book by Edwards, published in 1747, captures the 
point of these concerts: A Humble Attempt to Promote Explicit Agreement 
and Visible Union of All Gods People in Extraordinary Prayer for the 
Revival of Religion and the Advancement of Christs Kingdom on Earth 
Pursuant to Scripture Promises and Prophecies Concerning the Last Time. 
For decades after its publication, Edwards’s book would be shared among 
ministers prayıng for revival; ın 1784, Andrew Fuller recorded how a 
gathering of English Baptist pastors read “a part of Mr Edwards’s Attempt 
to Promote Prayer for the Revival of Religion, to excite them to the like 
practice. Felt my heart profited and much solemnized by what I read.’””* 
Hymn-singing also marked revivals. Early evangelicals inherited a love 
for hymns both from earlier English Dissenters and German Pietists who 
passed on what Mark Noll describes as a “commitment to hymns as a form 
of spiritual nurture and experience”? Throughout the eighteenth century, 
Methodist and Moravian lay meetings prioritized hymn singing, and 
conversion narratives often cited the practice as instrumental in awakening 
people to their need for Christ.” Sarah Edwards, wife of Jonathan, 
described a fairly typical evangelical experience when, while singing a 
hymn by Isaac Watts, she felt “so deeply impressed with the love of Christ, 
and a sense of his immediate presence, that I could with difficulty refrain 


from rising from my seat, and leaping for joy.” Evangelical hymns and 


hymnbooks strengthened the bonds felt by evangelicals as they shared, 


reprinted, and sang a cohesive catalogue of hymns. ^? 


Led by Whitefield, many revivalists prioritized extemporaneous sermons. 
This practice especially marked the work of radical itinerants such as James 
Davenport and Daniel Rogers. Whether written or extemporaneous, 
sermons remained the hallmark of revivalism, and evangelicals preached at 
a relentless rate. Whitefield preached an estimated 18,000 sermons; John 
Wesley often preached three or more times a day and, by the end of his life, 
had given 40,000 sermons. Itinerant preaching was considered by many 
essential to widespread spiritual awakening. Whitefield believed that 
itinerancy was a divinely ordained means of bringing about revival. In one 
sermon, Whitefield declared that “we may venture to affirm (though we 
would by no means prescribe or dictate to the Holy One of Israel) that, 


whenever there shall be a general revival of religion in any country, 


itinerant preaching will be more in vogue.” 


Hearing news of a traveling preacher caused some to turn to spiritual 
introspection in advance of revival. The role of publicity is clear in Nathan 
Cole’s journal from Connecticut. Cole, a Separatist Congregational 
preacher, narrated how his interest in Whitefield and his own growing 
spiritual desire were fueled by reports of what was happening elsewhere: “I 
heard he [Whitefield] was come to New York and the Jerseys and great 
multitudes flocking after him under great concern for their Souls, which 


brought on my Concern more and more hoping soon to see him.”°! The 
arrival of a famous preacher encouraged expectation, such that Whitefield’s 
listeners were spiritually ready before they heard him preach. 


THEOLOGICAL ISSUES IN REVIVALISM 


Revival and revivalists attracted criticism throughout the eighteenth 
century. Ministers castigated itinerant preachers for disregarding churchly 
norms, undermining established authorities, and spreading unsound notions. 
Some criticism was defensive, responding to evangelical accusations 
against established officials. For example, New Jersey revivalist Gilbert 
Tennent published The Danger of an Unconverted Ministry in the midst of a 
controversy over a Presbyterian church appointment in 1740. Tennent 
attacked ministers whom he believed to be unconverted as hypocritical 
blind guides and called genuine Christians to leave a church when it had 
such a minister. By implication, it seemed that anyone who opposed 


Tennent was likely unconverted.”” 

Tennent’s publication contributed to a growing rift between “New Light” 
and “Old Light” Presbyterians, or those supportive versus those skeptical of 
revivalism. The Old Lights launched their own volleys in response, 
accusing Tennent of slander and painting revivalists as unlearned and 
enthusiastic. Some anti-revivalists suggested that revivals fostered disorder 
and immorality. Charles Chauncy, Boston’s leading Old Light pastor, 
argued that true religion was not “wild,” but sober and rational. Anti- 
revivalists included High Church or traditionalist ministers and defenders of 
state or national churches.°” When revivalists denounced Virginian 
Anglicans in the 1740s, for example, Governor William Gooch sought to 
suppress “ministers under the pretended infatuation of new light, 
extraordinary impulse, and such like fanatical and enthusiastic 


knowledge.”°* However, New Lights fought as bitterly with each other as 
they did against Old Lights. Moderate evangelicals pushed back against 
radical practices, including judging ministers as unconverted and depending 
on spiritual “impressions” for authoritative guidance. External and internal 
criticisms of evangelicals highlighted areas of theological tension within the 


concept of revivalism.°° 


Revival and Order 


Moderates believed that radical revivalists, such as Long Island preacher 
James Davenport, represented “frenzy” rather than a genuine work of God. 
Davenport was chastised by other revivalists, including Gilbert Tennent, for 
his radical practices, including naming specific ministers as unconverted, 
encouraging lay people to preach, and singing in the streets. By 1742, 
Tennent had moderated his earlier radicalism, and he published letters 
denouncing Davenport’s outlandish behavior—especially claims that he 
received immediate revelation from God, which led Davenport’s followers 
“into the strangest Absurdities in Opinion, and most enormous Evils in 


Practice.”°° Tennent’s criticisms appeared warranted after an infamous 
episode in New London, Connecticut, in 1743, when Davenport called on a 
crowd to burn theological books and their fine clothing. The scene ended in 
the preacher stripping off his own breeches and throwing them on the fire. 
Davenport soon repented of his excesses and sought to moderate his 
approach lest he lose all his followers. But the damage was done, and other 


evangelicals worked to differentiate themselves from such disorder.”’ 

By the mid-eighteenth century the most important fault lines were not 
between Old and New Lights, but between radical and moderate revivalists. 
Disagreements persisted over the nature of genuine revival, the merit of 
ecstatic displays, and the propriety of disregarding social norms related to 
class, gender, ethnicity, and education. Evangelicals also disagreed on when 
and how to separate from churches which were apathetic or hostile toward 
revival.”° These arguments were not merely theological, but were also 
debates over social order. Was it appropriate for untrained believers to 
preach or exhort? Was it permissible for women to speak in mixed 
gatherings, or, as Sarah Osborn did, to host not only men and women, but 
also Whites and Blacks in her home? Should revival work within 
established church structures for the sake of social cohesion, or should 


believers seek a purified church even at the cost of division? Evangelical 
disagreements over order showed the limited but genuinely radical 
possibilities of revivalism. 


Discerning Revival 


Alongside arguments about order stood the question of discernment. What 
constituted authentic revival? How might a real work of God be 
distinguished from mere excitement? As noted above, this question emerged 
early, as Edwards considered it in his Faithful Narrative. Edwards 
developed his thoughts with greater clarity in Distinguishing Marks of a 
Work of the Spirit of God (1741) and in Religious Affections (1746). Ever 
the careful theologian, Edwards argued that much of what seemed most 
conspicuous about a revival in fact did not count for or against it being 
genuine. Bodily effects, religious noise, stirred up emotions, rash conduct, 
errors in judgment, or strong preaching about hell—these neither proved 
nor disproved the validity of a revival. For Edwards, the reliable signs of a 
genuine revival were of a piece with classic Christian teaching: elevated 
esteem for Christ, hatred of sin, higher regard for scripture, and greater love 
for God and neighbor. “If we see persons made sensible of the dreadful 
nature of sin,” Edwards concluded, “and sensible of their need of God’s pity 
and help, and engaged to seek it in the use of the means that God has 


appointed—we may certainly conclude that it is from the Spirit of God.” 


Edwards probed underneath the presenting phenomena of awakenings to the 


core of the Holy Spirit’s work in awakening believers. 


Revival Means 


A third theological issue within revivalism was that of means, or how God 
used human agency to bring about awakening. While revivalists held that 
prayer was central to revival, they refused to wait passively for something 
to happen after praying. For early evangelicals, prayer went hand in hand 
with activism, and their activism often approached frenetic levels, as any 
reader of Whitefield’s or Wesley’s journals learns.°! Most evangelicals 
agreed that revival was also to be sought through vigorous preaching, 
publicity, and the other practices described above, including small group 
gatherings, hymn-singing, establishment of societies, and more. The 


evangelical commitment to activity is evidenced by one Methodist couple’s 
rather exhausting list of their Sunday duties: “We will attend the preaching 
at five o’clock in the morning; at eight, go to the prayer meeting; at ten, to 
the public worship at the Founder; hear Mr. Perry at Cripplegate, at two; be 
at the preaching at the Foundery, at five; meet with the general society, at 


six; meet in the united bands at seven, and again be at the prayer meeting at 


eight; and then come home, to read and pray by ourselves.” 


At times disagreements emerged about particular means. For example, 
some evangelicals believed that receiving communion might be a means by 
which a baptized but unconverted person could be convicted of sin and set 
on the path toward the new birth. Others thought that taking the Lord’s 
Supper prematurely was spiritually dangerous and offensive to God and 
advised withholding communion from those who could not clearly testify to 
their salvation. Disagreements over communion practices could easily 
become divisive, as in the case of Jonathan Edwards’s church, where 


attempts to raise the bar for communion resulted in his dismissal.°° 


Revival and the Mundane 


A final disputed issue within revivalism centered on the relation of revival 
to ordinary experience, both of the individual believer and the church as a 
whole. Should Christians expect the extraordinary? Should the remarkable 
become routine? This was the crux of the disagreement between Calvinist 
Methodists and Wesley on Christian perfection: Might the believer ask for 


and expect to receive full sanctification in this life?°* It was also a point of 
departure for a later generation of revivalists, particularly Charles Finney, 
who insisted that revival was neither miraculous or extraordinary but rather 
something that could be systematized, expected, and consistently achieved 


through proper application of method. This confidence led to Finney’s “new 
measures,” such as the “anxious bench,” where sinners in the travails of 


conversion could receive prayer. 

Long before Finney, however, the question of the extraordinary loomed 
as a matter of pastoral and theological significance. Revival implied 
declension, and calls for renewal necessarily included an assessment of 
ordinary church life as less than ideal. In historical terms, this implied that 
decades or centuries between periods of revival should be interpreted, 
broadly, as delays in Christ’s promise to build his church. Certain strands of 


revivalism tended to portray God’s activity in the church as vacillating, 
either hot or cold. Put another way, a high estimation of revival could 
disregard the ordinary ways in which grace was dispensed and received in 
the routines of lived religion. For individual congregations, like the 
Northampton church led by Edwards, this meant hearing a nearly constant 
refrain of dissatisfaction with the ordinary, week-to-week life of the church. 
In Edwards’s case, these criticisms led to resentment against the pastor and 


eventually contributed to his removal by the congregation. 


CONCLUSION 


Revivals and revivalism continued to evolve after the first generation of 
evangelicals. The most famous revivalist of the “Second Great Awakening” 
was Charles Finney, who held revivals throughout the northeastern United 
States during the 1820s and 1830s. Finney’s message was well-tuned to the 
rising urban middle class. He emphasized the individual’s freedom to 
choose good over evil, to choose salvation, and to take responsibility for 
one’s own life.” This emphasis on human autonomy was paired with a 
millennialist belief that Christians should work to eradicate sin from the 
world in order to usher in the thousand years of peace before Christ’s 
return. While earlier evangelicals had employed publicity, prayer, and 
preaching in revival, Finney’s approach to means was of a different kind. 


His emphasis on technique, and the certainty of revival given the right 


methods, departed from his predecessors’ more contingent expectations.°® 


Their contrast with Finney clarifies how early evangelical revivalism 
held several emphases in tension. For one, early evangelical revivalism was 
both individual and communal in its scope: evangelicals understood that 
revival preaching addressed modern persons as individuals while inviting 
them into communal practices and shared identity. Early revivalism also 
entailed a participatory understanding of agency: evangelicals believed that 
revivals were dependent on the work of God’s Spirit, and, at the same time, 
that believers took part in this work through their prayer, preaching, and 
other activity. And early revivalism involved heightened expectations: 
evangelicals hoped for the extraordinary while recognizing that much of 
their personal and pastoral life was lived in between these experiences. 
Early revivalism was also thoroughly doctrinal: even as evangelicals 


differed on questions of predestination, means of grace, and sanctification, 
revival preaching centered on a strong sense of sin and wrath which could 
only be alleviated by Christ’s atoning work on the cross. Finally, 
revivalism’s aim for the believer was comprehensive: revivalists held that 
the truly converted were brought to a faith that was full, authentic, lively, 
and assured. The remarkable growth of revivalism, which persists globally 
through the present day, suggests an enduring quality to these principles and 
practices. 
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CHAPTER 21 


DANIEL L. DREISBACH 


CHRISTIANITY informed the political thought and engagement of many 
Americans in the early republic. This is not surprising because Christianity 
exerted significant influence on the culture, including the political culture. 
Christianity and its sacred text contributed to an emerging constitutional 
tradition and featured prominently in the political thought and discourse of 


the age.! Ninety-eight percent or more of Americans of European descent in 


the founding era and its immediate aftermath identified with Protestantism.” 


Many of these Protestants were “religious traditionalists” or evangelicals— 
terms used interchangeably in this chapter—in their theological 
commitments. Although their beliefs had deep roots in Christianity, their 
reaction to ascendant Enlightenment influences, as well as religious revivals 
commencing at the end of the eighteenth century and extending well into 
the next century, further formed their identity as a distinct religious tradition 
in America. They and their theological descendants would occupy a 
prominent, even at times dominant, place in American society in the 
founding era and beyond. 

The prominence of religious traditionalists in the political culture, 
however, would encounter challenges—both real and perceived—in the 
early republic.” The emergence of Enlightenment influences in science, 
philosophy, and theology in the eighteenth century, for example, was 
thought by some to threaten the privileged place and influence of traditional 
Christianity in society, including political culture. The specter of the French 
Revolution, which by the mid—1790s had turned decidedly anti-Christian, 
also loomed ominously over many debates in the early republic regarding 
religion’s place in the polity. Many theologically and politically prominent 
religious traditionalists in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
expressed alarm at the challenges to Christianity and its influence on 


American public life posed by deists and freethinkers. They viewed with 
consternation a string of developments that evinced growing secular 
influences and a diminishing role for traditional Christianity. Among the 
controversies feeding their concerns were challenges to Sunday closing 
laws, blasphemy laws, the use of the Bible as a textbook in schools, and 
official proclamations setting asıde days in the public calendar for prayer, 
fasting, and thanksgiving. Political and legal skirmishes involving these and 
related issues are viewed appropriately against the backdrop of larger 
questions agitating the public mind, including questions regarding the 
prudential and constitutional relationships between religion and public life 
and, more institutionally, between church and state. These controversies 
were of no small consequence in the founding and early national periods, 
religious traditionalists thought, because they believed civic virtue, 
informed by Christian morality, was essential to the success of the 
American political experiment in republican self-government and they 
feared that an assault on traditional Christianity undermined the 
indispensable foundations on which the American political experiment 
rested. 

Who were these religious traditionalists or Protestant evangelicals in the 
founding and early national periods, and what did they believe? In the early 
nineteenth century, the use of the term “evangelical” as the name of a 
specific religious movement and community was only beginning to gain 
currency in the Anglo-American world.* These religious traditionalists or 
evangelicals, as the terms are used here, adhered to the historic orthodox 
doctrines of Christianity. They believed in the divine origins and authority 
of the Bible, the deity of Jesus Christ, original sin, atonement for the sins of 
fallen men through the sacrificial shed blood and death of Jesus Christ on 
the cross, Jesus’s bodily resurrection from the dead, and a future state of 
rewards and punishments. They also believed, in contrast with deists, in a 
personal, triune God who is engaged in the affairs of the material world and 
in the lives of individuals. They held a high view of the Bible as God’s 
revealed word and as authority in matters of faith and practice. They 
preached the need for a personal conversion or a new birth, affirming 
spiritual salvation from sin and eternal damnation by God’s grace freely 
given through faith in Jesus Christ and His atoning work on the cross. They 
also believed that born-again Christians are compelled by their faith to 
share with unbelievers the “good news” or gospel of Jesus Christ. (This 


broad outline of the theological views of religious traditionalists does not 
preclude occasional deviation from these views by figures otherwise 
aligned with the perspective.) 

Religious traditionalists at the end of the eighteenth century and start of 
the nineteenth century were not a monolithic presence in the political 
culture. They came from diverse religious denominations, regions of the 
country, and social classes and communities. Although they agreed ın 
general that religion was indispensable to social order and political 
prosperity and they shared concerns about growing secular challenges to 
Christianity and its place in society, they did not always share commitments 
to political visions, specific politicians, or public policies—even policies 
pertaining to church-state relationships. Perhaps no issue at the end of the 
eighteenth century was a source of greater division among religious 
traditionalists than whether the institution of the church should seek or 
maintain the legal favor and financial support of the civil state. Some 
evangelicals sought to retain the vestiges of ecclesiastical establishments, 
while others, especially those in dissenting sects, advocated for 
disestablishment. Religious traditionalists on both sides of this debate 
desired a vibrant religious culture that would influence the public ethic. 
Establishmentarians feared that a failure to maintain an established church 
with the civil state’s sustaining legal and financial aid would impair 
religion’s vitality and influence in society. Disestablishmentarians, to the 
contrary, believed the purest, most efficacious religion would emerge in a 
regime in which all sects competed on an equal footing before the law, 
without the civil state’s favor or aid, for adherents and their support in an 
open marketplace of ideas. It is, thus, a mistake to regard religious 
traditionalists at any moment in American history as a monolithic political 
force or voting bloc. Indeed, it is remarkable the extent to which various 
religious traditionalist constituencies that otherwise shared a deep 
commitment to Christian ethics and a concern for Christianity’s diminishing 
influence in the culture have found themselves on opposing sides of 
political debates and campaigns. This was as true in the early republic as it 
has been in succeeding eras. 


RELIGION AND THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL TRADITION 


Americans of the founding and early national periods generally agreed that 
—ın the words of George Washington’s Farewell Address (1796) 
— “Religion and morality are indispensable supports” for political 
prosperity. Thus, religion had a vital public role in the polity. Religion, 
they believed, nurtured the civic virtues and social discipline that facilitated 
republican self-government. Moreover, it was thought that religious liberty 
would unleash a vibrant religious culture that would, in turn, foster the 
virtue and public morality essential for the American political experiment in 
republican self-government and ordered liberty to succeed. 

At the time of independence, most of Great Britain’s North American 
colonies maintained religious establishments (like the state churches in 
European nations). This arrangement subjected religious dissenters, many 
of whom were evangelicals, to a variety of disabilities under the law. 
Separation from Great Britain, however, prompted Americans to reevaluate 
the prudential and constitutional role of religion in their respective 
independent states.° In the years between 1776 and 1787, debates in the 
states regarding religion’s public role and relationship with the civil state 
produced diverse church-state arrangements. Nowhere was the debate more 
dramatic and, in the end, influential than in Virginia. The same Virginia 
Convention that pressed for independence in May 1776 also framed a 
declaration of rights and plan of civil government for the newly 
independent commonwealth. Article 16 of the Declaration, adopted on June 
12, 1776, declared that “all men are equally entitled to the free exercise of 
religion, according to the dictates of conscience.”’ Significantly, this clause, 
proposed by a young James Madison, replaced language drafted by George 
Mason affirming that “all Men shou’d enjoy the fullest Toleration in the 
Exercise of Religion, according to the Dictates of Conscience.”* Although 
Mason’s draft reflected the most enlightened, liberal policy of the age, it did 
not go far enough to satisfy Madison. Madison’s revision, which was 
enshrined in Virginia law, emphasized one of the most important insights of 
American political thought. A state policy of religious toleration, he 
contended, is an inadequate substitute for religious liberty because it 
dangerously casts the right of religious exercise as a mere privilege that can 
be granted or revoked at the pleasure of civil authorities (often acting in 


concert with an established church) rather than as a natural, inalienable 
right that is located beyond the reach of civil magistrates and subject only to 
the dictates of a free conscience. 

Article 16 of the Virginia Declaration of Rights was celebrated by 
religious dissenters across the commonwealth. They hoped the provision 
would remove disabilities and discrimination against them and would place 
them on an equal legal footing with members of the established church. A 
coalition of religious dissenters and moderate Enlightenment figures 
thought adoption of Article 16 presented an opportunity to push for church— 
state separation—even disestablishment—and expansive protection for the 
rights of conscience in Virginia. Not only in Virginia, but also throughout 
the former colonies, religious dissenters agitated for religious voluntarism, 
sect equality, religious freedom, and disestablishment. Thomas Jefferson 
advanced this agenda in Virginia, drafting in 1777 a celebrated Bill for 
Establishing Religious Freedom, which was introduced in the Virginia 
legislature in 1779. It provided in its operative section 


that no man shall be compelled to frequent or support any religious worship, place, or ministry 
whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or burthened in his body or goods, nor 
shall otherwise suffer, on account of his religious opinions or belief; but that all men shall be free 
to profess, and by argument to maintain, their opinions in matters of religion, and that the same 
shall in no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil capacities.” 


At the same time the Virginia legislature was considering Jefferson’s bill, 
it was presented with a general assessment bill “[f]or the encouragement of 


Religion and virtue.”!° Neither bill was enacted in 1779. Jefferson’s bill and 


a different general assessment measure,'! this one championed by Patrick 
Henry, were reintroduced in the legislature in 1784. A life-long Anglican 
and religious traditionalist, Henry was worried about declension in Virginia 
and an attendant erosion in morality in the aftermath of the war, and he 
hoped the assessment (or tax) would provide much needed support for 
religious institutions through the sustaining aid of the civil state. The 
general assessment bill, however, faced stiff opposition from evangelicals, 
especially from Baptists and Presbyterians, with thousands signing petitions 


circulated in opposition to any religious assessment.'” The assessment 
measure died quietly in the legislature, while Jefferson’s bill was enacted 
into law on January 16, 1786.!° Religious traditionalists were not uniformly 
aligned with any one side in these debates. Some, especially among the 


dissenters, supported Jefferson’s bill, others advocated for Henry’s general 
assessment measure, and a few apparently approved of both bills not 
regarding them as incompatible. 

Virginia was not alone among the former colonies in reconsidering the 
place of and role for religion in civic life in their post-independence 
constitutions and laws. The Massachusetts Constitution of 1780, for 
example, was attentive to religion’s place in the polity, adopting a church— 
state model that differed in key respects from Virginia’s. It acknowledged 
“the duty of all men in society, publicly, and at stated seasons, to worship 
the SUPREME BEING.” It also affirmed the citizen’s right to worship 
“GOD in the manner and season most agreeable to the dictates of his own 
conscience,” without being “hurt, molested, or restrained,” so long as one 
does “not disturb the public peace, or obstruct others in their religious 
worship.” It further stated that “the happiness of a people, and the good 
order and preservation of civil government, essentially depend upon piety, 
religion, and morality; and ... these cannot be generally diffused through a 
community but by the institution of the public worship of GOD, and of 
public instructions in piety, religion, and morality.” Therefore, the 
Constitution authorized the legislature to mandate political bodies or 
religious societies to provide for religious worship and instruction, require 


attendance at public worship, and compel a tithe for the support of public 


worship and ministers.'4 Proponents believed this arrangement 


appropriately balanced the establishment of one public religion with the 
maintenance of a protected space for various private religions in which they 
could worship and enjoy the support of adherents. Every polity, they 
thought, must maintain by law some expression of public religion 
responsible for disseminating the values and civic virtues that promote 
social order and give citizens the capacity for self-government. A stable 
civil state and political prosperity could not long endure if the state 
remained neutral or indifferent toward religion. 

Although state constitutions and laws written following independence 
adopted a variety of church-state arrangements, the US Constitution framed 
in Philadelphia in the summer of 1787, together with the First Amendment 
to it, shaped a distinctively American approach to church-state relations 
expressed in Article VI, clause 3 and the First Amendment. The first 
declares that “no religious Test shall ever be required as a Qualification to 
any Office or public Trust under the United States,” and the second 


provides that “Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” The former disallowed a 
favored tool for maintaining ecclesiastical establishments and protected the 
religious rights of officeholders. The provision was binding only on federal 
officeholders, and ıt did not invalidate religious tests that existed under state 
laws. Similarly, the latter provision protected the free exercise of religion 
and proscribed the establishment of a national church, but it did not initially 
alter church-state arrangements and practices at the state and local levels. 
Indeed, the US Constitution reserved to the states the authority to define 
religious liberty and church-state relationships within their respective 
jurisdictions. 

This distinctively American approach to church-state relationships and 
religion’s role in civic life was severely tested in the decades that followed. 
By the mid—1790s, a bitter political divide between the Federalists and the 
Jeffersonian Republicans threatened to unravel the nation’s commitment to 
this constitutional arrangement. The Federalists articulated most clearly and 
frequently in the 1790s (and into the next century) the consensus view that 
religion was indispensable to republican self-government, but it was also 
expressed in Jeffersonian Republican circles. Significantly, religious 
traditionalists could be found on both sides of this political divide, 
including on arguments and policies regarding the appropriate place of 
religion in public life. The Federalists cast doubt on the Jeffersonian 
Republicans’ commitment to the consensus view and the Jeffersonians, in 
turn, raised suspicions that the Federalists sought to establish a national 
church (like the Church of England under the head of the British monarch) 
that would tyrannize the liberties of religious minorities (some of whom 
were religious traditionalists). The Jeffersonians were increasingly vocal in 
support of religious voluntarism, disestablishment, and a separation 
between religion and politics, which their political opponents interpreted as 
a repudiation of a public role for religion, if not advocacy for political 
atheism. Thomas Jefferson was seen by his adversaries as both a friend of 
the French Revolution and an infidel in religious beliefs, and his detractors 
worried that he and his political followers, like the French Jacobins, were 
intent on diminishing religion’s place in the polity.!> 

It was in this political context that the constitutional principles of 
religious liberty, non-establishment, no religious tests, and federalism in 
matters regarding church-state relationships would be tested in the early 


decades of the new nation. And religious traditionalists would figure 
prominently in the debates and controversies that would compel Americans 


to interpret and apply these principles.!® 


RELIGION AND THE ELECTION OF 1800 


In perhaps no presidential campaign in American history has religion 
played a more divisive and decisive role than in the election of 1800. The 
unpopular incumbent, Federalist John Adams, faced his longtime rival, 
Republican Thomas Jefferson. The political contest engaged leading 
conservative Protestants because, perhaps, the faith commitments of major 
candidates were much disputed. The electorate—including evangelical 
voters— was deeply divided along regional, partisan, and ideological lines. 
Jefferson’s religion, or the alleged lack thereof, emerged as a critical 
issue in the campaign.!’ His Federalist opponents vilified him as a Jacobin 
and atheist. (Both charges stemmed, most recently, from his perceived 
sympathy for the French Revolution, which in the 1790s had turned bloody 
and, some said, anti-Christian. His statement in the Notes on the State of 
Virginia that “it does me no injury for my neighbor to say there are twenty 
gods, or no God,” published in the mid—1780s, also exacerbated fears that 


he was a dangerous, demoralizing infidel.!*) The “grand question” posed by 
the Gazette of the United States, a leading Federalist newspaper, in the days 
before the election was whether Americans should vote for “GOD—AND A 
RELIGIOUS PRESIDENT [John Adams]; Or impiously declare for 
JEFFERSON—AND NO GOD!!!’ 

Jefferson’s heterodox beliefs, political adversaries contended, raised 
doubts about his fitness for high office. Nationally prominent religious 
traditionalists were among his most vocal critics. In 1798, Timothy Dwight, 
a Congregationalist minister and the president of Yale College, warned that 
the election of Jeffersonian Republicans might usher in a Jacobin regime in 
which “we may see the Bible cast into a bonfire, the vessels of the 
sacramental supper borne by an ass in public procession, and our children 
... chanting mockeries against God ... [to] the ruin of their religion, and the 
loss of their souls.””° In an influential pamphlet published in 1800, the 
Dutch Reformed clergyman and former chaplain to the US House of 
Representatives, William Linn, denounced candidate Jefferson, charging 


him with “disbelief of the Holy Scriptures” and “rejection of the Christian 
Religion and open profession of Deism.” A vote for Jefferson, he warned, 
“must be construed into no less than rebellion against God.” He added 
ominously that the promotion of an infidel to such high office “by the 
suffrages of a Christian nation” would encourage public immorality and 
licentious manners and lead to the “destruction of all social order and 
happiness.”?! The Presbyterian minister John Mitchell Mason similarly 
declaimed that it would be “a crime never to be forgiven” for the American 
people to confer the office of chief magistrate “upon an open enemy to their 
religion, their Redeemer, and their hope, [and it] would be mischief to 
themselves and sin against God.” Jefferson’s “favorite wish,” Mitchell 
charged, is “to see a government administered without any religious 
principle among either rulers or ruled.” He repudiated the notion gaining 


currency among Jeffersonians that “Religion has nothing to do with 


politics.” 


Jeffersonian partisans answered the charges leveled against their 
candidate for president. They portrayed Jefferson as a leader of uncommon 
liberality and tolerance—an enlightened man who zealously defended 
constitutional government, civil and religious liberty, and the separation 
between religion and politics. Republicans vehemently denied that Jefferson 
was an atheist or infidel. “[M]y information is that he is a sincere professor 


of Christianity—though not a noisy one,” Tunis Wortman wrote.” The 
Jeffersonians also advanced a separationist policy, which would eventually 
exert much influence on American politics, suggesting that efforts to 
disqualify candidate Jefferson because of his religious beliefs violated the 
ban on religious tests and a principle of church-state separation. “Religion 
and government are equally necessary,” intoned Wortman in response to the 
Reverend Linn, “but their interests should be kept separate and distinct. No 
legitimate connection can ever subsist between them. Upon no plan, no 
system, can they become united, without endangering the purity and 
usefulness of both—The church will corrupt the state, and the state pollute 


the church.”4 

Although religious traditionalists were among candidate Jefferson’s most 
vociferous opponents, other religious traditionalists supported his 
campaign, confirming that evangelicals were not a monolithic voting bloc 
and illustrating the difficulty in characterizing this particular constituency in 


American politics. Many conservative Protestants, especially New 
England’s Congregationalists, regarded Jefferson as an infidel, if not an 
atheist, who was at the vanguard of a rationalist assault on Christianity in 
public life. And, yet, because he had championed religious liberty in 
Virginia in the aftermath of independence, dissenting Baptists in regions 
like western Connecticut and Massachusetts enthusiastically endorsed 
Jefferson in the election of 1800. In fact, Jefferson’s famous letter of 
January 1802, in which he used the metaphor of a “wall of separation 
between Church & State,” was written to the Danbury (Connecticut) Baptist 
Association, who had written the new president congratulating him on his 
election to the “chief Magistracy in the United States” and celebrating his 


devotion to religious liberty.7> 


THE SUNDAY MAIL CONTROVERSY 


The transportation and delivery of mail on Sundays were practices that 
captured the attention of religious traditionalists in the early nineteenth 
century. Sunday postal services heightened conservative Protestant fears 
about the increasing secularization of public life. It also brought into focus 
contrasting views of the appropriate relationship between the civil 
government and religion. Many religious traditionalists, on the one hand, 
emphasized the obligation of civil government to preserve and protect 
fundamental Christian institutions, such as the Christian sabbath. Defenders 
of the Sunday mail, on the other hand, warned that acknowledgment by law 
of religious observance might invade liberty of conscience and foster a 
dangerous and entangling alliance between religious and political 
institutions. 

English and colonial laws commemorating the Creator’s sanctification of 
the seventh day for rest (Genesis 2:1-3), the fourth commandment that the 
Sabbath be kept free from secular defilement (Exodus 20:8-11), and, in the 
Christian tradition, the resurrection of Jesus from the dead restricted Sunday 
business, labor, and travel. Variant forms of these laws at the state level 
survived well into the nineteenth century, which raised questions about 
Sunday postal operations. A congressional act of April 30, 1810, addressed 
Sunday mail services. The statute required postmasters “at all reasonable 
hours, on every day of the week, to deliver, on demand, any letter, paper or 


packet, to the person entitled to or authorized to receive the same.” Before 
passage of this legislation, no uniform policy or practice governed Sunday 
business in US post offices throughout the country. Although no affront to 
the Christian community was intended, the statute set off an avalanche of 
protests and petitions from a multitude of religious leaders, denominations, 
and citizens’ committees demanding legislation discontinuing Sunday 
postal operations. Petitions were generally referred to the Postmaster 
General. Congress, however, was eventually moved to report on the issue. 
In 1815, both the Senate and the House of Representatives resolved that it 
would be “inexpedient” to grant the prayer of the petitioners to prohibit 
postal services on Sunday.” 

The controversy subsided for a decade and then exploded again in the 
late 1820s. In March 1825, Congress enacted legislation reaffirming postal 


obligations spelled out in the 1810 law.”® Once again, Congress was 
inundated with petitions and counter-petitions revealing strong sentiment on 


all sides of the issue.2? On June 19, 1829, Senator Richard M. Johnson of 
Kentucky, chairman of the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, released a report setting forth reasons why it would be inappropriate 
for the US government to yield to demands of religious traditionalists to 
disallow Sunday mail. Senator Johnson, who later served as vice-president 
of the United States (1837-1841), argued that proposed legislation to stop 
the mail on Sunday “was improper, and that nine hundred and ninety-nine 
in a thousand were opposed to any legislative interference, inasmuch as it 
would have a tendency to unite religious institutions with the Government.” 
He further opined “that these petitions and memorials in relation to Sunday 
mails, were but the entering wedge of a scheme to make this Government a 
religious instead of a social and political institution.”°” Many in Andrew 
Jackson’s political coalition, along with separationists, liberal religionists, 
and freethinkers, embraced the report as a reasoned and eloquent 
affirmation of religious liberty and church-state separation. Johnson’s 
report stated: 


If kept within its legitimate sphere of action, no injury can result from its [Sunday] observance. It 
should, however, be kept in mind, that the proper object of government is, to protect all persons in 
the enjoyment of their religious, as well as civil rights; and not to determine for any, whether they 
shall esteem one day above another, or esteem all days alike holy.*! 


The report provoked lively debate in congressional chambers. To 
detractors, it confirmed the triumph of political atheism and secularism. The 
most ardent opponents of Johnson’s separationist position were Senator 
Theodore Frelinghuysen of New Jersey and Representative William 
McCreery of Pennsylvania. McCreery drafted a House minority report, 
released on March 5, 1830, which outlined the themes of the anti-Sunday 
mail campaign: 


All Christian nations acknowledge the first day of the week, to be the Sabbath. Almost every State 
in this Union has, by positive legislation, not only recognized this day as sacred, but has forbidden 
its profanation under penalties imposed by law. 

It was never considered, by any of those States, as an encroachment upon the rights of 
conscience, or as an improper interference with the opinions of the few, to guard the sacredness of 


that portion of time acknowledged to be holy by the many.” 


In the end, Senator Johnson’s view prevailed, and the campaign to prevent 


the Sunday mail failed.”” 

Although much of the debate focused on whether or not closing post 
offices on Sunday constituted an impermissible “establishment of religion,” 
both sides claimed their opponent’s position threatened “rights of 
conscience.” Legally requiring the suspension of all public business on the 
Christian “Sabbath,” the anti-Sabbatarians argued, would invade the rights 
of conscience of those who do not observe either the Sabbath or the specific 
Sabbath-day recognized by most Christians. An 1830 petition from 
“citizens of Philadelphia,” laying out a contrary position, observed that 
many pious citizens are “absolutely excluded” under current law from post 
office employment because they cannot, as a matter of conscience, labor on 
that day “consecrated by their Maker to a holy rest.” The Pennsylvania 
petitioners, thus, concluded: “A religious, or rather an irreligious, test 


appears to your memorialists to be in this case imposed, and equal rights to 


be plainly and injuriously denied to a large portion of the community.” 


Many evangelicals were staunch advocates of laws preserving Sabbath 
observances. They believed that Sunday postal services revealed an anti- 
Christian bias and diminished religion’s place in public life. One religious 
traditionalist described the Sunday mail legislation as “the first statute 
enacted by Congress, authorizing and requiring a violation of the religion of 


the country.”°° Many religious traditionalists thought recognition of the 
Christian Sabbath in the public calendar was important because it 


“furnished one of the strongest proofs that the United States was truly a 
Christian nation.”°° The Sunday mail legislation seemed to confirm a 
creeping hostility toward traditional Christianity and a movement to strip 
the public arena of religious influences. There were, however, religious 
traditionalists committed to church-state separation, such as the Baptist 
John Leland, who worried that, if Congress acquiesced to pressure to 
terminate the Sunday mail, then the separationist principle would be 
undermined.*/ Religious traditionalists, in short, played prominent roles in 
this political controversy, but, once again, they were represented on both 
sides of the debate. 


CHRISTIAN PARTY IN POLITICS 


The propriety and constitutionality of Christian political activism was the 
subject of rancorous debate in the late 1820s and early 1830s. The defeat of 
the anti-Sunday mail campaign, among other controversies, strengthened 
the conviction of many religious traditionalists that infidelity and radical 
secularism had gained ascendancy in national politics. This was a bitter 
reversal for religious traditionalists who believed that America was a 
Christian nation, and it impressed upon them the urgency of mobilizing all 
their resources, including a potential army of Christian voters, to save the 
country from political atheism and to reestablish Christian values and 
morality in public life. 

The Reverend Ezra Stiles Ely (1786-1861), an influential Presbyterian 
clergyman in Philadelphia,’ addressed the role of Christians in politics in a 


Fourth of July oration in 1827.” In a discourse entitled “The Duty of 
Christian Freemen to Elect Christian Rulers,” Ely proposed “a new sort of 


union,” which he called “a Christian party in politics”? The “party” Ely 
described was an electoral alliance composed of “three or four of the most 
numerous denominations of Christians in the United States,” including 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, and Congregationalists. Ely also 


allowed that the Protestant Episcopal Church, as well as the Lutheran and 


Dutch Reformed churches, could add to this informal political union.*! 


(Noticeably absent from the proposed alliance were theologically liberal 
sects, such as the Unitarians and Universalists.) This was to be a party 


without membership roles or subscriptions. Rather, Ely envisioned a loose 
coalition of Protestant activists, transcending sectarian lines, united to elect 
moral candidates for public office and restore traditional Christian values to 
a society awash in a sea of infidelity. This was a reform movement, spiritual 
in its mission and socially conservative in its policies, formed voluntarily 
by pious citizens “adopting, avowing, and determining to act upon, truly 
religious principles in all civil matters.” The immediate goal was to give a 
coherent political voice and electoral clout to evangelical, conservative 
Protestants. 

Ely’s proposal rested on the premise that every citizen—‘“from the 
highest to the lowest,” both ruler and ruled—“ought to serve the Lord with 
fear, and yield his sincere homage to the Son of God.” He identified the 
religious criteria that measured fitness for public office: “Every ruler should 
be an avowed and a sincere friend of Christianity. He should know and 
believe the doctrines of our holy religion, and act in conformity with its 


precepts.... [OJur civil rulers ought to act a religious part in all the relations 


which they sustain.”*? 


Having established the duty of civil rulers to serve the Lord, Ely argued 
that righteous citizens had the duty “to honour the Lord Jesus Christ and 
promote christianity by electing and supporting as public officers the 


friends of our blessed Saviour.”** Accordingly, “every Christian who has 
the right and the opportunity of exercising the elective franchise ought to do 
it,” Ely counseled. He acknowledged that many pious constituents were 
disillusioned, even disgusted, by politics and thus relinquished their right to 
vote; but “[i]f all good men are to absent themselves from elections, then 
the bad will have the entire transaction of our public business.” If 
morality in public life is to be restored, he concluded, then all righteous 
citizens must be “Christian politicians” and “as conscientiously religious at 
the polls as in the pulpit, or house of worship.”*° Ely exhorted all who 
professed to be Christians to “unite and co-operate with our Christian 
party” and, in so doing, to “agree that they will support no man as a 
candidate for any office, who is not professedly friendly to Christianity, and 
a believer in divine Revelation.” He entreated Christians to “abstain from 
supporting by their suffrages” candidates given to Sabbath-breaking, 


intemperance, profane swearing, adultery, debauchery, lewdness, gambling, 


and profligate living.” 


Let us never support by our votes any immoral man, or any known contemner of any of the 
fundamental doctrines of Christ, for any office: and least of all for the Presidency of these United 
States.... We are a Christian nation: we have a right to demand that all our rulers in their conduct 


shall conform to Christian morality; and if they do not, it is the duty and privilege of Christian 
48 


freemen to make a new and a better election. 

If pious citizens would unite on voting day, he argued, they could by 
sheer weight of numbers dominate every election in America. Significantly, 
Ely’s plan relied not on an imposed theocratic order but on pious citizens 
acting voluntarily within a democratic framework to elect politicians who 
would govern in conformity with Christian precepts. 

Ely’s proposal drew immediate and vehement denunciation from liberal 


religionists (including Unitarians and Universalists), skeptics, freethinkers, 


and even some strict separationists among the religious traditionalists.*? It 


was attacked as an undemocratic expression of religious intolerance and 
bigotry that threatened to extinguish civil and religious liberties and to 
Christianize every aspect of public life. Some critics described it as a 
conservative Protestant plot to organize evangelical sects into a special- 
interest political bloc that would subject the secular state to ecclesiastical 
domination. Adversaries of the “Christian Party,” like Universalist minister 
William Morse, warned that political liberty and the right of suffrage would 
be little more than “a name to such as belonged not to the union, if five of 
the most popular religious sects in this country should unite, and succeed in 


getting the reins of government into their own hands?”°° Zelotes Fuller 
similarly warned of “a deep and artful scheme” that, if consummated, 
would “tend to infuse the spirit of religious intolerance and persecution into 
the political institutions of our country, and in the end, completely to 
annihilate the political and religious liberty of the people.” Fuller, a 
Universalist, raised the alarm: 


Never I beseech of you, encourage a certain “Christian party in politics,” which under moral and 
religious pretences [sic], is officiously and continually interfering with the religious opinions of 
others, and endeavoring to effect by law and other means, equally exceptionable, a systematic 
course of measures, evidently calculated, to lead to a union of Church and State. If a union of 
church and state should be effected, which may God avert, then will the doctrines of the prevailing 
sect, become the creed of the country, to be enforced by fines, imprisonment, and doubtless 


death!?! 


Ely anticipated and answered the principal criticisms of his proposal. He 
disavowed, for example, the establishment of any religious sect by law and 


denied vehemently that his proposal was inconsistent with the rights of 
conscience, violated the constitutional ban on religious tests, or promoted a 
union of church and state.” “Are Christians,” he asked, “the only men in 
the community who may not be guided by their judgment, conscience, and 
choice, in electing their rulers?””° “Christians have the same rights and 
privileges in exercising the elective franchise” as are “accorded to Jews and 
Infidels,” he answered.°* Although he acknowledged that Christianity may 
not be “a constitutional test of admission to office,” Ely argued that 
Christian citizens retained the right in casting their ballots to “prefer the 
avowed friends of the Christian religion to Turks, Jews, and Infidels.”>> He 
saw no constitutional impediment to Christians exercising their political 
liberty to support Christian candidates and causes by their votes, just as 


infidels had the political liberty to support anti-Christian candidates and 


measures.” 


The national furor sparked by Ely’s proposal did not subside for decades, 


and it nourished the suspicion of many that conservative Protestants were 


“attempting to control the state to further their own schemes”>’ and exclude 


non-Christians from full participation in the political process. The cohesive 
electoral bloc Ely envisioned, however, never materialized. Moreover, his 
plan unified and energized opponents of religious traditionists’ influence in 
secular politics. The idea of a “Christian party,” ironically, signaled a 
decline of traditional religious influences in society. It confirmed that a 
Christian ethic no longer dominated civic life; rather, religious 
traditionalists were merely one more partisan interest group competing with 
others in the political arena for the allegiance of the American electorate.”? 
Ely’s proposal underscored conservative Protestant consternation with the 
increasing secularization of public life and tested the constitutional limits of 
efforts by religious citizens to regain political dominance through the 
electoral process. 


CONCLUSION 


Evangelicalism in the early republic was a religious movement, albeit a 
religious movement with political interests and concerns that prompted 
adherents to engage in political activities. And, indeed, religious 


traditionalists were prominent participants in almost every controversy and 
debate in the early national period regarding the prudential and 
constitutional relationships between religion and the civil state (especially 
the propriety of maintaining established churches). Evangelicals were eager 
to shape American law and policy regarding religion’s place and role in 
public life. They also promoted the notion that religion was essential to 
republican self-government and countered what they perceived to be the 
advancing forces of secularism and political atheism. 

Evangelicals, however, were not a monolithic political force, and they did 
not always speak with one voice in the political controversies of the era. 
They were well represented on various sides of the disputes that defined 
and tested emerging political and constitutional principles governing 
religion’s role in civic life. They disagreed, for example, about whether the 
best way to foster a vibrant religious culture that would nurture civic virtue 
and promote political prosperity was through the maintenance of an 
exclusive ecclesiastical establishment or through an institutional separation 
between church and state defined by religious voluntarism, sect equality 
before the law, disestablishment, and a marketplace of ideas open to all 
sects to compete for adherents and their support. They were forced to 
grapple with questions regarding their political engagement, such as what is 
the prudential and constitutional role of a faith community in an 
increasingly secular, pluralistic polity; to what extent can one faith 
community work with other faith communities or secular interests to 
achieve their political objectives; and what are the dangers that the political 
engagement of faith communities will politicize religion? Politically active 
evangelicals in later generations would continue to wrestle with these 
questions. 

The Sunday mail controversy, Ely’s “Christian party in politics,” and 
disestablishment of the last state churches in New England all indicated an 
erosion in the traditional, privileged place of Christianity in public affairs 
and signaled the ascendancy of a secular polity. The anti-Sunday Mail 
campaign and Ely’s Christian party were born of the consternation and 
alienation of evangelical, conservative Protestants who believed they had 
been marginalized by an encroaching secular culture that threatened to 
divorce religious values from the public ethic and to restrict religious 
expression to the private realm. (These same concerns have sparked 
church-state conflict and revived political activism among evangelical 


Protestants in later eras.) A series of political setbacks led evangelicals to 
the bitter realization that once uncontested truths of Christianity, as they 
saw it, were now merely debatable propositions. The Sunday mail 
legislation, in particular, was of symbolic significance to many religious 
traditionalists because ıt was the first congressional act that arguably 
disrespected a fundamental institution of the Christian religion. Preservation 
of the Christian sabbath in the public calendar was important to many 
conservative Protestants because it confirmed the Christian character of the 
new nation. Moreover, the controversy, to many religious traditionalists, 
confirmed that there were infidel or secular forces at work in the political 
culture that were hostile toward traditional religion and sought to strip the 
public arena of stabilizing religious influences. 

The anti-Sunday mail campaign and “Christian party in politics” required 
evangelicals to organize and mobilize as a political constituency, develop 
political strategies, and form strategic coalitions in order to advance their 
political goals. The various political setbacks religious traditionalists 
experienced in the early republic strengthened their conviction that 
orthodox Christians must unite to save the country from infidelity and 
secularism. The urgency of their message emphasized the startling erosion 
of religious influences in nineteenth-century America. Ironically, the idea of 
a “Christian party,” like later evangelical political movements, did not 
indicate the political strength of evangelicals in American politics; rather, it 
evinced their declining social and political influence insofar as religious 
traditionalists were reduced to merely an interest group competing among 
others for followers and influence. Any plausible claim that America was in 
any legal or political sense a Christian nation, it seems, faded with the 
demise of the Sunday mail campaign and the Christian party in politics. 

The political and broader social concerns that engaged evangelicals in the 
early republic still animate many evangelicals in the twenty-first century. 
The place of religion in a pluralistic society and the rapid secularization of 
public life remain concerns of evangelicals today, just as they were in the 
early republic. Reflection on the issues and controversies that engaged 
religious traditionalists two centuries ago casts a light not only on the past 
but also on the political activism of Protestant evangelicals in the twenty- 
first century. 
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CHAPTER 22 


TIMOTHY WHELAN 


THE study of print culture and the history of the book in the eighteenth 
century has expanded significantly in the past three decades due to the work 


of Isabel Rivers, Ian Maxted, James Raven, John Feather, and others! in 
emphasizing the interwoven relationships within three key components of 


print culture: author, publisher, and reader.” One area in particular that has 
benefited from this scholarship is evangelical literary and print culture in 
Great Britain and America.” Recent studies by Jennifer Farooq and Rivers 
examine connections between readers, writers, and producers within 
various evangelical religious sects and denominations with considerable 
breadth and depth; at the same time, narrower studies by Jonathan Yeager 
and Tessa Whitehouse have furthered our knowledge of the intricate textual 
cultures surrounding two prominent evangelical writers from the mid- 
eighteenth century, Philip Doddridge and Jonathan Edwards, and the 
transatlantic nature of their printing histories.* Much of this work can be 
summarized in a question posed by Rivers: “Who or what determined what 
was published, distributed, and read” within the larger evangelical 
community of the eighteenth century? This chapter builds on that question 
by reconstructing the cultural and topographical nature of reading/selling 
communities of chapel-goers and booksellers through an examination of the 
interplay between readers, writers, and producers of informal and formal 
(manuscript and printed) sources as revealed in letters and diaries, 
subscription lists, and imprint histories, and the publishing history of a 
representative text, Samuel James’s An Abstract of the Gracious Dealings 
of God with Several Eminent Christians (1760). 


LETTERS, DIARIES, AND WRITERS: INFORMAL SOURCES AND THE 


EVANGELICAL READING PUBLIC 


In July 1750, Mercy Doddridge (1734-1809), daughter of the celebrated 
dissenting minister, writer, and educator Philip Doddridge (1702-1751), 
while visiting the family of Samuel Clark (1684-1750), Independent 
minister at St. Albans, wrote to her sister Mary (1733-1799) at Daventry 
that “Miss Nancy [Ann Clark (1733-1804)] who is a Lady of natral good 
scence improved by her Knowlidge of y° best arthers,” had recently been 
reading “a Gooddall & among the rest Filisha to Charlot which she likes 
very much.’ The “Gooddall” was probably William Goodall’s The True 
Englishman s Miscellany (1740); the second text was Felicia to Charlotte, 
Being Letters from a Young Lady in the Country, to Her Friend in Town. 
Containing a series of the most interesting Events, interspersed with Moral 
Reflections; chiefly tending to prove, that the Seeds of Virtue are implanted 
in the Minds of every Reasonable Being, by Mary Collyer (1716/17-1762). 
The novel appeared anonymously in 1744, printed for Jacob Robinson of 
Ludgate Street (a bookseller with ties to John Wesley) and the author’s 
husband, Joseph Collyer (d. 1776), a dissenting bookseller operating at that 
time in Ivy Lane, near Paternoster Row.’ Mary Collyer’s novel was 
reprinted in 1749 (again anonymously) for George Woodfall of Charing 
Cross and Ralph Griffiths (1720-1803), another dissenting bookseller 
located in St. Paul’s Churchyard and founder of the Monthly Review, whose 
former employer was Jacob Robinson and whose second wife was the 


former Elizabeth Clark, sister to the Ann Clark mentioned above.® Volume 
II of the novel appeared (again anonymously) in 1749, this time printed for 
J. Bouquet and John Payne of 18 Paternoster Row. Payne was most likely a 
dissenting bookseller himself, for in the late 1760s he partnered with the 
Baptist bookseller Joseph Johnson (1738-1809) in Paternoster Row prior to 
Johnson’s move to St. Paul’s Churchyard and his affiliation with the 
Unitarians. The Doddridge girls were like many teenagers in mid-eighteenth 
century England, fascinated with the imaginative joys and intrigues of 
fiction. In early fall 1750, during a prolonged stay near London, Mercy 
informed Mary, now back home in Northampton, that she had “read Filisha 
to Charlott & like it very much,” pronouncing the second volume superior 
to the first and proceeding to provide her sister with as learned a critique of 
the novel as any sixteen-year-old could produce. Mercy was convinced that 


the author (whom she mistakenly identified as a “he”) “did right” in 
delineating the character of Lucius as a “moral man” yet lacking “that 
greatest ornament true religion,” a proper evaluation indeed for the 
daughter of the author of one of the most popular eighteenth-century works 
of experiential Christian faith and piety, The Rise and Progress of Religion 
in the Soul (1745). 

Two decades later, in November 1773, William Steele (1715-1785), a 
prominent Baptist layman from Broughton, Hampshire, informed his 
daughter Mary, at that time visiting relations in Yeovil, that one of her 
friends told him she “had a Letter from you Yesterday.—The lines from 
Miss Phillis (to be sure she is Miss now) are very extraordinary & ’tis 
indeed wonderful that Genius tho’ uncultivated shou’d shine amidst slavery 
& distress.”!° Steele was referring to the recent publication in London of 
Phillis Wheatley’s Poems on Various Subjects, Moral and Religious. 
Wheatley (1753-1784) had been taken from Africa as a young girl and sold 
as a Slave to John Wheatley of Boston, a Congregationalist and follower of 
George Whitefield. Wheatley allowed Phillis to be educated and promoted 
her work as a poet, sending her to England in 1773 (the year she was freed) 
with his son to find a publisher for her Poems. The volume appeared on 
September 1, two months before Steele’s letter. It was printed for Archibald 
Bell at 8 Aldgate in London, a dissenting bookseller whose imprints 
between 1770 and 1778 (at least twenty-nine) consisted of titles by Baptists, 
Independents, and Calvinistic Methodists. During her stay in Yeovil, Mary 
Steele (1753-1813), a gifted poet like her more famous aunt, Anne Steele 
(1717-1778), spent several days with her close friend and fellow poet Mary 
Scott (1751-1793) at Milborne Port, Somerset. Scott, was raised an 
orthodox Calvinist (she would later become a Unitarian) and had apparently 
acquired the volume herself shortly after its London publication and shared 
it with Steele. The following year Scott would include a comment about 
Wheatley in the dedicatory epistle to her feminist poem, The Female 
Advocate (the unnamed recipient of the epistle was Mary Steele), published 
by Joseph Johnson, who also sold Steele’s poem, Danebury, in 1779.!! 

These two examples are typical of a period when informal 
communications among evangelicals and dissenters not only revealed 
formal reading material (owned or borrowed) among the correspondents but 
also striking connections, at times, between that material and its readers, 
writers, and producers. In both the above examples, the young female 


readers, along with the authors and booksellers, were all members of a 
dissenting community adhering to the New Testament practice of keeping 
one’s social, religious, literary, and mercantile interests within “the 
household of faith” (Gal. 6.10). The above examples also demonstrate the 
strategic role letters played in chronicling the reading habits of eighteenth- 
century dissenters. Quotations from poems, plays, and novels were inserted 
into letters almost as frequently as quotations from the King James Bible, 
embellishments that reflected reading habits as well as cultural attitudes of 
the writer. In 1779 and 1780, 119 letters passed between the future 
Romantic novelist Mary Hays (1759-1843) and her fiancé John Eccles 
(1755-1780), two young Baptist lovers living in Gainsford Street, 
Southwark, and attending the Baptist chapel located at the end of the street. 
These letters, preserved in two handsomely bound volumes (only one is 


now extant), contain numerous allusions to poems, plays, and novels.'? 
Poetry dominates, with twenty-nine quotations from Thomson’s The 
Seasons, sixteen from various poems by Alexander Pope, eleven from 
Young’s Night Thoughts, seven from Shakespeare’s plays, and five from 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. The young couple’s favorite novels at that time 
were Frances Brooke’s The History of Emily Montague (1769) and The 
Fatal Friendship (1770), both highly sentimental but with enough emphasis 
on virtue and morality (like Collyer’s novel) to satisfy the desires and 
scruples of most evangelicals and dissenters. Allusions from a dozen other 
popular literary figures provide an illuminating glimpse into the reading 
habits of the children of two Baptist merchants in the late 1770s, materials 
most likely purchased at one of the more than two dozen dissenting 
booksellers active in Southwark at that time (several within a ten-minute 
walk of Gainsford Street) whose shelves, though filled primarily with 


religious texts, were never completely devoid of literary titles.!> These 
booksellers not only understood the reading habits of their customers but 
also shared in their cultural and religious ideals. 

Diaries, conversion narratives, and spiritual autobiographies were 
particularly rich depositories for religious literature created and shared 
within scribal coteries, such as the writings of seven dissenting women 
from the West Country (five were wives or daughters of Baptist, 
Independent, or Presbyterian ministers), Mrs. John Waldron (fl. 1699- 
1730), Anne Cator Steele (1689-1760), Hannah Towgood Wakeford (1725— 
1746), Jane Attwater Blatch (1753-1843), Frances Barrett Ryland (1761— 


1840), Elizabeth Horsey Saffery (1762-1798), and Anne Andrews Whitaker 
(1774-1865). Their life writings abound in references to the Bible as well 
as seventeenth- and eighteenth-century works on Christian doctrine and 


experiential faith.'4 Besides Isaac Watts, Philip Doddridge, and Jonathan 
Edwards, these women allude frequently to nonconformist writers who 
predate the evangelical revival of the 1730s, such as Joseph Alleine (1634— 
1668), Richard Baxter (1615-1691), John Bunyan (1628-1688), Thomas 
Burnet (1635-1715), Jeremiah Burroughs (1599-1646), Stephen Charnock 
(1628-1680), John Flavel (c. 1630-1691), Thomas Halyburton (1674- 
1712), James Hervey (1714-1758), John Mason (c. 1646-1694), John 
Owen (1616-1683), and Elizabeth Singer Rowe (1674-1737). The 
popularity of hymns and hymnals, such as those by Watts and Doddridge as 
well as Joseph Hart (1712-1768) and the Moravian John Cennick (1718- 
1755), grew rapidly after 1740, serving as a prominent devotional resource 
within evangelical culture well into the nineteenth century.'” As Jane 
Attwater Blatch kept watch over her teenage daughter during her final battle 
with consumption between April and July of 1809, Jane’s daily diary 
included quotations and references (most of them generated by her 
daughter) to sixty-six hymns by eighteen writers (seven of the hymns are 
anonymous). Her diary draws from a wide assortment of hymn writers from 
among the Baptists, Independents, Moravians, and evangelical Anglicans, 
with Watts (19), Anne Steele (10), Charles Wesley (5), and Doddridge (4) 
leading the way. Other writers include John Newton, William Cowper, John 
Ryland (Jr.), John Fawcett, Augustus Toplady, Joseph Hart, John Cennick, 
Benjamin Francis, Benjamin Beddome, Samuel Medley, Samuel Stennett, 
John Mason, Samuel Davies, and Joseph Grigg.'® Thus, the novels, poems, 
devotional works, and hymnals preserved in the private libraries and 
routinely quoted in the manuscript writings of Jane Attwater, Mary and 
Anne Steele, and the Doddridge sisters, as well as Mary Hays and John 
Eccles, reveal a breadth and ecumenicity in their reading habits and 
acquisition of books that transcend geographical, social, and religious 
expectations. 


READERS, WRITERS, AND THE TOPOGRAPHY OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Lists: JOHN RYLAND’S CONTEMPLATIONS (1779) 


Informal sources, such as letters and spiritual diaries, reveal much about 
what dissenters and evangelicals were reading inside their homes and 
sharing with their family and friends, who within the evangelical 
community were reading certain works and, in many instances, the ways in 
which these readers and writers directly engaged with print culture. Some 
of the best sources for evaluating reading publics within evangelical culture, 
however, are the numerous subscription lists included within many 
published works in the last half of the eighteenth century. The monies 
derived from subscribers allowed writers, both male and female, to achieve 
a greater profit and wider distribution from their work than would have 
normally occurred. Philip Doddridge initiated a subscription for volume I of 
his Family Expositor in 1739 (1,600 subscribers), a practice that was 
repeated for the posthumous volumes (IV—VI, 1753 and 1756), resulting in 
an additional 1,000 subscribers. Jonathan Edwards’s 1749 Boston edition of 
The Life of David Brainerd enlisted subscribers in a similar manner.'’ These 
lists are invaluable resources for identifying readers by name, location, 
gender, and, at times, even by occupation; when coupled with known 
religious affiliations, these lists reconstruct an actual reading public for a 
particular book at a particular time and place. For example, Robert 
Robinson’s two posthumous publications, The History of Baptism (1790) 
and Ecclesiastical Researches (1792), appeared with more than four 
hundred subscribers each, of which one hundred twenty were recognizable 
figures within dissenting culture: ministers, booksellers, writers (like Mary 
Hays of Gainsford Street, who corresponded with Robinson in the 1780s), 
and merchants (like Hays’s brother-in-law, John Dunkin, Jr). Most were 
orthodox but some were Arians and even Socinians, further evidence of the 
diversity and ecumenicity of the larger evangelical reading community in 


England in the late eighteenth century. 8 

One subscription list worth particular notice is that affixed to the second 
volume of Contemplations on the Beauties of Creation (1779) by the 
Northampton Baptist minister and schoolmaster, John Collett Ryland 
(1723-1792) (he arrived in Northampton seven years after the death of 
Doddridge). The volume, printed in Northampton by Thomas Dicey, was 


devoid of any London booksellers on the title page, though it did include a 
subscription list of more than nine hundred names, half from London and 
half from twenty-six provincial locations stretching from Bristol to 
Birmingham and various counties surrounding London. Subscribers were 
evangelicals from among the Baptists, Independents, and Calvinistic 
Methodists, reflecting Ryland’s own attachment to Calvinism and his 
friendships with numerous Independent and evangelical Anglican divines. 
Most of Ryland’s London subscribers were accompanied by an address and, 
in some cases, their occupation, many of whom were booksellers. This 
information was originally copied into a bound volume that recorded efforts 
to acquire subscribers between July 1778 and April 1779. The actual 
recorders were Ryland, Sr., his son John Ryland, Jr. (1753-1825), and 
several Londoners: Robert Keene and Joseph Pattisson, members of John 
Rippon’s congregation in Carter Lane who collected in Southwark, Million 
Bank, and Gracechurch Street; Peter Bricknell of Well Close Square 
(situated along Ratcliff Highway just south of Whitechapel and towards 
Mile End); John Lloyd, a watchmaker in the Minories and probably a 
relation of the future Baptist minister in Kent of the same name; James 
Dunton of Orchard Street, Westminster; William Taylor, minister at the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Northampton Chapel; and Herbert Jones, 
Chaplain to the Misericordia Hospital. The previous year, Taylor and Jones 
had published A Collection of Psalms and Hymns, on Various Subjects, 
printed and sold by J. W. Pasham, who also published several volumes of 
religious poetry by a young John Ryland, Jr., in the 1770s. 

The senior Ryland’s manuscript volume, titled “List of Subscribers to the 
Contemplations July 20th 1778,”!° begins with some three hundred 
subscribers contacted by both father and son, including many former 
students at Ryland’s Northampton Academy who were living in London, 
like John Dunkin, Jr., who subscribed along with his father (neither Mary 
Hays nor her mother subscribed). This was not door-to-door soliciting but 
rather selective targeting of individuals living in particular sections of 
London who attended nearby dissenting and evangelical chapels. Ryland’s 
“divisions,” however, encompassed the entirety of London circa 1779, 
much like a Poor Rate Book, with Ryland and his friends walking the 
streets of London collecting subscriptions and carefully recording names, 
addresses, payments, and occupations of the subscribers: ministers, 
booksellers, colliers, plaisterers, surgeons, cheesemongers, haberdashers, 


butchers, bricklayers, coffin makers, jewelers, wine merchants, stationers, 
lacemen, clockmakers, and more. When the subscription list appeared with 
the printed volume in 1779, Ryland’s “divisions” were given names, similar 
to what rate collectors did for their particular routes, only in this case, 
Ryland’s parish included all the boroughs of London: “Westminster, as high 
as Charing Cross,” “From Knightsbridge to Covent-Garden,” “From 
Covent-Garden to the Fleet and Holborn Bridges,” “Hatton-Garden, Cold- 
Bath-Fields, and Clerkenwell,” “From Fleet and Holborn Bridges to the 
Royal Exchange, and round it,” “Bishopsgate-Street, and Spital-Fields,” 
“From Aldgate to Wapping,” and “Southwark.” Nearly half of Ryland’s 
subscribers (219) lived in two of the divisions—Hatton Garden to 
Clerkenwell, and Fleet Street to the Royal Exchange—a number that 
coincides with a similar prevalence at that time of dissenting and 
evangelical chapels in those divisions as well as a significant body of 
printers and booksellers living and working there and, in many cases, 
worshiping in those same chapels. 


READERS, WRITERS, PRINTERS, AND BOOKSELLERS: THE 
TOPOGRAPHY OF LONDON’S EVANGELICAL BOOK TRADE 


By locating his 468 subscribers to Contemplations within specified 
divisions of London, Ryland satisfied two objectives pertinent to the study 
of eighteenth-century print culture—what is being read and who is reading 
it— while suggesting clues for two more objectives— who is producing the 
literature being read and where is ıt being produced. Ryland’s subscription 
list not only documents a particular moment in the history of evangelical 
print culture in eighteenth-century England but also illuminates our 
understanding of Ryland’s readers by locating their proximity to the chapels 
in which they worshiped as well as the bookshops where they purchased 
their primary reading material. Ryland’s clusters of evangelical dissenters 
and Anglicans scattered across London mirror similar topographical clusters 
of evangelical printers and booksellers living and working among Ryland’s 
subscribers, many of whom attended the dissenting and evangelical chapels 
located within each division. In the last half of the eighteenth century some 


two hundred booksellers operated at various times in Ryland’s “divisions,” 


appearing on more than six hundred imprints by evangelical writers.” 


Printers and booksellers in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century 
of varıous religious persuasions were primarily businessmen first and 
evangelicals second; from the 1740s onward, however, a growing segment 
of the book trade reversed these priorities. Whether working alone or in 
tandem with other like-minded sellers, they demonstrated, like the readers 
and sellers discussed in the opening section of this chapter, a marked 
allegiance to the New Testament doctrine of keeping one’s social, religious 
and mercantile interests within “the household of faith.” 

Ryland’s subscription drive occurred during an explosive period in 
English book trade history, when anyone living in London desiring 
evangelical reading material was never more than a ten- to fifteen-minute 
walk from a bookshop selling at least one or more writers from within that 
steadily expanding literary culture. When located on Richard Horwood’s 
Map of London (1792-1799), the scores of booksellers who promoted the 
interests of evangelicals in the last two decades of the century form a 
continuous ring around London’s environs, crisscrossing the city like an 
Underground map of central London. This circle of booksellers with its 
intersecting lines touch all the locations where Ryland’s subscribers lived, 
worked, browsed in bookshops, and worshiped in one of the more than fifty 
chapels that sold or distributed from their vestries materials published by 
these booksellers, materials often written by their own ministers or their 
ministerial friends (like Ryland). 

Ryland’s subscription list encapsulates a moment in the history of late 
eighteenth-century evangelical print culture when theology, sociology, and 
topography united reader, writer, and producer. An examination of titles by 
dissenting and evangelical writers reveals clusters of dissenting and 
evangelical printers and booksellers operating near Regent’s Circus and 
Fitzroy Square, on the streets surrounding Whitefield’s Tabernacle in 
Tottenham Court Road, at Cavendish Square and St. George’s Fields (near 
current day Marble Arch), at Hanover Square and Grosvenor Square, New 
Bond Street and Piccadilly, St. James’s Square and Pall Mall; across 
Westminster Bridge to Lambeth and Southwark, along Great Surrey Street, 
Newington Causeway, Blackman Street, and Borough High Street toward 
Tooley and Fair Streets, Dockhead, Rotherhithe, Deptford, and stretching 
onward to Greenwich and Woolwich. Crossing the Thames at Greenwich 
and winding back to London, evangelical readers could shop along White 
Chapel Road and Ratcliff Highway near Well Close Square, on Rosemary 


Lane toward Tower Hill, westward through Holborn to Westminster or 
north through Moorfields and the Barbican toward Islington, wıth numerous 
bookshops situated along Eastcheap, Fenchurch, Gracechurch, Leadenhall, 
Houndsditch, and Bishopsgate Streets. An even more diverse congregation 
of booksellers could be found in Lombard Street and Cornhill past the 
Royal Exchange to the Poultry and Cheapside and on to St. Paul’s 
Churchyard and Paternoster Row—for most of the century the center of 
London’s print culture. Groups of booksellers also flourished in some 
twenty other sections of the city, emanating in every direction from St. 
Paul’s Cathedral: over Ludgate Hill and past New Bridge Street toward 
Fleet Street and the Strand; past St. Clement’s Church, Temple Bar, and 
Somerset House to Charing Cross; or further west along Newgate Street, 
Skinner Street, and Snow Hill to Holborn, Broad, and Oxford Streets. Along 
these routes, evangelical booksellers operated near Covent Garden, 
Leicester Square, Soho Square, Seven Dials, and along St. Martin’s Lane 
and Drury Lane. To the north of Oxford Street, dissenting and evangelical 
booksellers could be found in Bedford Square, Red Lion Square, and 
Hatton Garden, and along Great Russell Street toward Theobald’s Road and 
Spa Fields, Clerkenwell, Islington, Hoxton, and Hackney. East of Hatton 
Garden a host of printers and booksellers were concentrated within close 
proximity to numerous dissenting and evangelical chapels in the area of 
Smithfield, Bartholomew Close, Little Britain, the Barbican, London Wall, 
the Foundery, Finsbury Square, Moorfields, Spitalfields, and along Old 
Street, City Road, Tabernacle Street, Chiswell Street, and Shoreditch. 
Dissenters, Methodists, Moravians, Calvinistic Methodists, and 
evangelical Anglicans—all had specific printers and booksellers who 
published and sold works by their own ministers as well as writers from 
within their particular groups and across a wide ecumenical spectrum. The 
Anglican minister and popular biblical commentator Thomas Scott (1747- 
1821), during his time as Chaplain at the Lock Hospital (1785-1803), sold 
twelve of his own titles from his home in Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square, 
near the Hospital. At the same time, he relied on a nearby group of 
evangelical printers and sellers to publish these works, such as Clement 
Watts and James Woodhouse (Grosvenor Square), Dennett Jaques (Lower 
Sloane Street, just to the south of Grosvenor Square), and Andrew Boyter 
(Pall Mall). Similarly, after Wesley’s New Chapel and home were built 
along City Road in 1778, to replace his original chapel at the Foundery, one 


of his chief publishers at that time, George Whitfield (not to be confused 
with the evangelist), appeared on more than one hundred fifty imprints of 
works written or edited by Wesley from the New Chapel itself, selling and 
distributing these publications from his bookshop as well as at “the 
Methodist preaching houses in town and country,” as his imprints 
frequently note. Several other sellers along City Road also sold Methodist 
materials, such as John Bruce, James Phillips, and Thomas Scollick, as well 
as works by other religious writers (mostly but not exclusively Arminians), 
including the American minister turned Universalist Elhanan Winchester 
when he lived along City Road in the early 1790s. About the same time, 
several booksellers established themselves close to Whitefield’s Tabernacles 
at Moorfields and Tottenham Court Road, actively promoting the interests 
of the Calvinistic Methodists. These include William Watts (Windmill Hill 
Street), J. Watts (possibly his relation at Tabernacle Walk), William Row[e] 
(Great Marlborough Street), and Thomas Wills (2 Stationer’s Court, near 
Ludgate Street). Wills was also a Countess of Huntingdon minister at Spa 
Fields Chapel, Silver Street Chapel, and New Chapel, Islington, between 
1781 and 1800, selling many of his imprints from the vestries of those 
chapels. Among the Moravians, James Hutton (1715-1795) at Temple Bar, 
John Syms (1714-1757) in Pitfield Street, and John Lewis (1697-1755) in 
Bartholomew Close (1731-1749) and at 1 Paternoster Row (1749-1755) 
have received notice for their involvement with Wesley, Whitefield, and 
John Cennick ın the late 1730s and early 1740s at the forefront of the 


evangelical revival.*! Lewis’s wife and successor, Mary Lewis (1703— 
1791), continued the family business at 1 Paternoster Row after her 
husband’s death, serving as the sole publisher and seller of Cennick’s works 


(one hundred nine imprints of forty-six titles).”” In 1776, she passed her 
business on to Martha (1745-1828) and Henry Trapp (1740-1791), her 
daughter and son-in-law. The Trapps continued as the sole printers and 
sellers of forty-seven imprints by John Cennick between 1776 and 1794, the 
year the recently widowed Martha Trapp married Timothy Priestley, 
Independent minister at Jewin Street. By 1797, Martha Priestley had passed 
the family business on to her son-in-law, Vaughan Griffiths (d. 1832), who 
published the final Cennick imprint from 1 Paternoster Row in 1796. 
Griffiths also presided over the end of another family venture, The Gospel 
Magazine. Mary Lewis had printed the Magazine between 1769 and 1772, 
with Griffiths publishing the Magazine from 1797 to 1804, adding “The 


Gospel Magazine Office” to some of his imprints. He appeared on his last 
imprint from Paternoster Row in 1812, bringing to an end more than a half- 


century of evangelical printing and selling by members of one family from 


1 Paternoster Row. 


A large number of evangelical printers and booksellers worshiped among 
the Baptists and Independents, some of whom have been traced to particular 
congregations by means of extant church books as well as other sources, 
both formal and informal. Baptists who participated in eighteenth-century 
evangelical print culture include John and William Taylor, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard and Paternoster Row, operating between 1687 and 1723 
(members at Little Wild Street); Aaron and John Ward, Little Britain, 
Cornhill, 1721-1760 (Curriers’ Hall, Cripplegate); Ebenezer and Sarah 
Gardner, Bartholomew Close and eventually at Gracechurch Street, 1735— 
1775 (Maze Pond, Southwark); the Baptist historian Thomas Crosby, 
Southwark, 1740—1744 (Carter Lane and Unicorn Yard, Southwark); John 
Robinson, Southwark, 1743-1772 (Unicorn Yard and Carter Lane); George 
Keith, Gracechurch Street, 171749-82 (Carter Lane and Dean Street); 
William Ash (Keith’s successor), Little Tower Street and Chiswell Street, 
1784-96 (most likely Dean Street); William and John Pelly Lepard, 
Southwark and Newgate Street, 1759-1802 (Carter Lane); Joseph Johnson, 
Fenchurch Street, Paternoster Row, and St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1760-1809 
(originally from the Particular Baptist church in Byrom Street, Liverpool); 
Robert Bowyer, Pall Mall, 1794-1833 (Carter Lane); William Cater, 
Holborn, 1764-1786 (Eagle Street); Benjamin Tomkins, Fenchurch Street, 
1766-1778 (Maze Pond, Southwark); Joseph Gurney and Martha Gurney, 
Holborn and Holborn Hill, 1766-1810 (Maze Pond); Thomas Vernor, 
Birchin Lane and the Poultry, 1767-1793 (Eagle Street then St. Martin Le 
Grand among the Sandemanians); William Otridge and Son, Strand, 1767- 
1825 (Eagle Street); Joseph Dermer, Southwark, 1773-1785 (Unicorn 
Yard); Levi Wayland, 1786-1794 (Eagle Street and possibly Dean Street, 
Southwark); Thomas Knott, Lombard street, 1789-1800 (related to the 
Knotts in Baptist congregations at Old Ford and Chatham); Samuel Bagster, 
Paternoster Row, 1794-1842 (Eagle Street and Keppel Street); and Thomas 
Gardiner, Cavendish Square, 1797—1804 (Keppel Street). 

Printers and booksellers associated with the Independents include John 
Clark (and sometimes Barham Clark) and later his partner, Richard Hett, 
Poultry (operating c. 1715-1752); Richard Ford, Poultry (1716-1739); John 


Oswald (1727-1753) and his successor Edward Dilly (1754-1779), Poultry 
(New Broad Street); James Waugh, Gracechurch Street and Lombard Street 
(1744-1766); Mary Fenner Waugh, Gracechurch Street and Lombard Street 
(she married Waugh in 1744, her second marriage) (1735-1773); Samuel 
Conder, Cheapside (1784-1821), and his brother Thomas Conder, 
Aldersgate Street and Bucklersbury (1784-1812), both sons of the 
prominent Independent minister John Conder, who ministered at the 
Pavement Chapel, Moorfields, 1762-1781; John Omer, Deptford and 
Chatham, 1805-1821, and his daughter, Elizabeth Omer Delahoy, Deptford 
and Greenwich, 1812-1822 (Rotherhithe Chapel); Richard Phillips, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, 1796-1804 (originally from the Great Meeting, 
Leicester); and Isaac Taylor, at the Architectural Library, Holborn (1783- 
1786), and his brother, Charles Taylor, Holborn and Hatton Garden (1783- 
1823), members at various times in the Fetter Lane Independent 
congregation off Fleet Street. 

During the last quarter of the century, several ministers among the 
Baptists, both Particular (Calvinists) and General (Arminians), and 
Independents doubled as printers and booksellers, usually appearing on a 
handful of imprints of their own sermons which they sold from their homes 
and shops and often from their chapels. Baptist ministers (and Elders) 
include Archibald McLean, Edinburgh (1753-1761, 1767-1786); William 
Augustus Clarke, Redcross Street; Joseph Brown, General Baptist at 
Horsleydown (Southwark), Bury Street, and Worship Street, who operated 
the Printing Office, Fair Street, Horsleydown (1775-1800); John Webster 
Morris, Clipston and Dunstable (1798-1810); Robert MacGregor, 
Woolwich; John Marsom (General Baptist), White’s Alley, Worship Street; 
John Reynolds, Curriers’ Hall; Dan Taylor (General Baptist), Whitechapel; 
Thomas Thomas, Mill Yard; James Upton, Green Walk, Southwark; and 
William Button, Dean Street, Southwark, the latter becoming the most 
significant Baptist bookseller during the last decade of the century, printing 
and selling at Newington Causeway and then at 24 Paternoster Row (1793- 
1818). Joining these ministers were three sons of Baptist ministers: James 
MacGowan, Paternoster Row (1780-1782), son of John MacGowan of 
Devonshire Square; John Martin, Jr., Great Russell Street (1796-1800), son 
of John Martin of Keppel Street; and John James, Crispin Street and 
Hammersmith (1778-1787), son of Samuel James of Hitchin. Independent 
ministers who supplemented their incomes as booksellers (often appearing 


on imprints of their own works) include Joseph Hart at Jewin Street, who 
sold editions of his Hymns, &c, Composed on Various Subjects from his 
home and chapel, a practice continued by his widow and daughter for eight 
editions of the Hymns between 1769 and 1793; William Moore at Red 
Cross Street, from his home in Meeting House Alley; Timothy Priestley 
(brother of Joseph Priestley) at Jewin Street, from his wife’s printing 
establishment at 1 Paternoster Row (1795-1796); John Townsend at 
Jamaica Row, Bermondsey (1784-1826), from his home in Rotherhithe, 
where he appeared as a seller on seven imprints (1788—1789) of sermons by 
George Townsend, Independent minister at Ramsgate and most likely his 
relation; Thomas Williams, a popular writer and preacher among the 
Independents whose bookshop in Ludgate Hill was listed in 1800 as a 
Repository for the Religious Tract Society; and Joseph Barber, minister at 
Founders Hall (1761-1797) and Aldermanbury Postern (1797-1810), of 
which four of his sermons (out of a total of seven imprints) appeared under 
the name “J. Barber” from premises at the Royal Exchange and Finsbury 
Place between 1793 and 1800, where he doubled as a stationer and 
paperhanger from 1774 to 1804. 

Other printers and booksellers whose imprints (some of which numbered 
in the thousands) bear evidence of their attachment to and participation in 
evangelical and dissenting print culture among the Independents, Baptists, 
and Calvinistic Methodists include Emanuel Matthews, Paternoster Row 
(1712-1734); James Osborn[e], Lombard Street and Paternoster Row 
(1712-1734); John Noon, Cheapside (1715-1763); James Buckland, 
Paternoster Row (1736-1789); Ralph Griffiths, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
Paternoster Row, and the Strand (1747-1762); John Hart, Poppin’s Court, 
Fleet Street (1739-1763); Christopher Henderson, Royal Exchange (1755- 
1765); John Eynon, Royal Exchange (1760-1764); J. W. Pasham, 
Blackfriars (1763-1783), Reuben Bishop, Newport-Street, Leicester-Fields 
(1771-1792); Alexander Hogg, Paternoster Row (1778-1819); John 
Parsons, Paternoster Row (1780-1801); Thomas Wilkins, Aldermanbury 
(1780-1799); Thomas Vallance, Cheapside (1781-1788); William Smith, 
King Street, Seven Dials (1787-1800); Thomas Pitcher, Barbican (1788- 
1790); R. Thomson, Little Poultney Street, Soho (1788-1793), Ebenezer 
Simmons, Barbican (1788-1794), Joseph Murgatroyd, Chiswell Street 
(1789-1799); Charles Whittingham, Fetter Lane (1789-1800); Thomas 
Chapman, Fleet Street (1790-1803); John Murray, Princes Street, Soho 


(1790-1800); Thomas Hood, Birchin Lane and the Poultry (1794-1811); J. 
B. Courthope, Rotherhithe (1797-1800); Ebenezer Palmer, Cheapside 
(1799-1803); and Thomas Field, Leadenhall Street and Cheapside (1759- 
1794) and Thomas Wiche, Beech Lane, Barbican (1796-1820), the latter 
two serving as successive printers of the Society for Promoting Religious 
Knowledge Among the Poor. 


THE PRINTING HISTORY OF SAMUEL JAMES’S AN ABSTRACT OF 
THE GRACIOUS DEALINGS OF GOD WITH SEVERAL EMINENT 
CHRISTIANS 


Informal texts, especially letters and manuscript copies of conversion 
narratives and diaries, were carefully read, widely circulated, and deeply 
cherished among dissenters and evangelicals throughout the eighteenth 
century. As these informal texts passed among select groups of readers, they 
occasionally earned the privilege of appearing in formal print, ensuring 
continued adulation by future generations of readers. On the evening of 
November 17, 1730, Anne Cator Steele, wife of William Steele III (1689- 
1769), Baptist minister at Broughton, and stepmother to Anne Steele, wrote 
in her diary: “I was reading Aleins Alarm to y? unconverted”* by which I 
was both affected & confirm’d in my hopes that I am realy converted ... I 
sat up late to read a relation of some Experiences & great deliverances of 
one Agnes Beaumont that lived in Bunians time, by which I was 


affected.””° The narrative of Agnes Beaumont (1652-1720), recounting her 
“persecutions” in 1674 for what some thought her inappropriate 
involvement with John Bunyan of Bedford, is widely known today both in 
religious and literary circles,*° but what makes Mrs. Steele’s diary entry so 
remarkable is that Beaumont’s narrative did not appear in print until Samuel 
James’s An Abstract of the Gracious Dealings of God with Several Eminent 
Christians three decades later.’ Consequently, what Mrs. Steele was 
reading was a scribal text—either a manuscript copy composed on multiple 
pages folded or sewn together, or a manuscript copy bound as a small 
volume designed to emulate a printed book. Two such copies of Beaumont’s 
narrative belong now to the British Library, but whether either is the copy 


Mrs. Steele was reading that night is not known.”® Samuel James’s Abstract 


is a prime example of the intertextual movement from scribal manuscript to 
printed text, what Margaret Ezell describes as the interplay between “social, 


manuscript authorship” and “commercial print authorship.””” In James’s 
case, the manuscript narratives in his volume had interacted with readers for 
decades prior to their formal publication, after which they continued to 
impinge at times upon the printed text through ten tightly controlled 
editions into the 1840s. 

Samuel James (1716-1773) arrived at the Baptist congregation at 
Tilehouse Street in Hitchin late in 1742 as the new assistant pastor to John 
Needham (1685-1743), who died early the following year. James assumed 
the pastorate and shortly thereafter married Needham’s daughter, Mary (c. 
1714-1779). As a result of his new position, James gained access to at least 
one of the manuscripts that would form his Abstract, a copy of Agnes 
Beaumont’s narrative. Beaumont would later worship with the Hitchin 
congregation during the ministry of John Wilson; upon her death in 1720, 


her body was interred in the church’s burial ground.*? After his father’s 
death, Samuel James acquired a second manuscript, the conversion 
narrative of his grandfather Lawrence Spooner of Curborow, Staffordshire, 
a member of the same Baptist church where Samuel’s father had served as 
minister from 1713 to 1721 and where he met his wife, Anna Spooner (d. 
1746). Around 1746, the conversion narratives of Rebecca Clarkson Combe 
(d. 1744) and Gertrude Clarkson of London (daughters of the dissenting 
minister David Clarkson) came into the possession of Katherine Clarkson, 
sister to Rebecca and Gertrude, a resident at that time of Hitchin and who 
either loaned the manuscript narratives to Samuel James or gave them to 
him prior to her death in 1757. The conversion narrative of Mary 
Churchman (d. 1734 at Saffron Walden, Essex) completed James’s volume, 
but it is not clear how he acquired that manuscript. 

Samuel James spent much of 1759 transcribing these five narratives, two 
by Baptists and three by Independents, with Beaumont’s manuscript 
possibly the same copy read by Anne Cator Steele in her bedroom in 
Broughton that November night in 1730. Upon completing his work, James 
wrote in his diary on November 14, 1759, “It has been attended with some 
labour, and hope some profit, as well as pleasure too. The Lord smile upon 
this faint design, in which I hope I would aim at his glory, but O, I find self 
ready to creep in, in all I do.” A week later he wrote to John Needham 
(1721-1787), his brother-in-law and assistant minister to John Beddome at 


the Baptist meeting in the Pithay in Bristol, that he had accumulated 
“between five and six hundred” subscribers (the lıst, unfortunately, was 
never published), “which I think is pretty well for a beginner. Well, I wish 
God may be glorified, and his people refreshed and comforted by this 
design, and then shall have no cause to repent of the undertaking. Indeed I 
cannot but hope that it will, under a divine agency, be both profitable and 
pleasant to pious minds, as there is something in the accounts not only very 
serious, but very entertaining.” A month later he set out for London to see 
his manuscript into print, writing again in his diary: “Saw my friend Wallin 
[Benjamin Wallin (1711-1782), Baptist minister at Maze Pond, Southwark], 
who is so kind as to undertake to correct the press. Wednesday, went to the 
printer and settled every thing with him. May a divine blessing attend this 


design for the good of souls; Amen.”*! Wallin took the text of the Abstract 
to the dissenting printer/bookseller James Buckland at 57 Paternoster Row, 
for whom it was published and sold by two Baptists, John Ward and George 
Keith, and another dissenting bookseller, Thomas Field (Buckland and Field 
were most likely Independents). At the same time, Philip Furneaux (1726- 
1783), Independent minister at Clapham, performed a similar task to that of 
Wallin on behalf of his friend and correspondent, Anne Steele, arranging for 
her Poems on Subjects Chiefly Devotional to also be printed for and sold by 
Buckland and Ward. Both volumes appeared in 1760, pertinent illustrations 
of the collaborative methods provincial dissenting writers, both male and 
female, used in procuring suitable London publishers within “the household 
of faith’ and providing those publishers with fair copies of their 
manuscripts.’ 

For the third edition of the Abstract in 1766 (the second and seventh 
editions are no longer extant), what had previously appeared as “printed 
for” Buckland now gave way to “printed by” the Moravian Mary Lewis and 
her son (John Lewis, Jr.) at 1 Paternoster Row. Buckland and Keith joined 
the Lewises in selling the volume, but Field was replaced by Keith’s former 
apprentice, Joseph Johnson, who was situated at that time between 
Buckland (no. 57) and Lewis (no. 1) at 8 Paternoster Row. The fourth 
edition (1774), published a year after the death of Samuel James, was once 
again printed by Lewis and sold by Buckland, Keith and Johnson, with a 
new seller added to the imprint, Benjamin Tomkins of Fenchurch Street, a 
member of the Baptist congregation in Maze Pond, Southwark, whose 
minister was James’s friend Benjamin Wallın, who had delivered James’s 


funeral address the previous year. The fifth edition (1778) was printed by 
Henry Trapp, Lewis’s son-in-law and successor, for the benefit of James’s 
widow, who had moved to London after her husband’s death to live either 
with her son, John James, a part-time bookseller near Spitalfields, or one of 
her two daughters who also lived in London. One daughter was married to 
William Button, Baptist minister at Dean Street, Southwark, and former 
classmate of John Dunkin, Jr., at John Collett Ryland’s academy in 
Northampton (Button was also the publisher of Mary Hays’s The Brothers 
in 1815). Button almost succeeded James at Hitchin in 1773, had it not been 
for the church’s liberal position on mixed communion. The other daughter 
was married to William Burder (d. 1788), a businessman and deacon in the 
Independent congregation at Fetter Lane, the same congregation where his 
brother, George Burder (1752-1832), one of the most prominent 


evangelical ministers of his day, would pastor from 1803 to 1827.*° 
Buckland, Keith, Johnson, and Tomkins appeared again as the primary 
sellers for the Sth edition, joined now by the three brothers-in-law— 
William Button, William Burder, and John James—forming a conger of 
seven dissenting sellers, all Baptists and Independents.’ 3 

The sixth edition of the Abstract (1786) was printed again by Trapp but 
sold this time only by Trapp and John James, described on the title page as 
“son of the late Rev. Mr. James” and living at that time in Hammersmith, 
where most likely he attended the Baptist congregation led by Daniel 
Gilliard, whose sermons he occasionally sold. By 1805, the date of the 
eighth edition, the Abstract’s connection with the Lewis family at 1 
Paternoster Row had ended but the Row remained on the title page in the 
person of William Button, who had moved his bookshop from Newington 
Causeway in Southwark to 24 Paternoster Row in 1793. The printer was 
Charles Whittingham of Dean Street, Fetter Lane, most likely an 
evangelical dissenter himself (possibly a member at Fetter Lane where he 
would have known William Burder) and someone who was popular with 
many Baptist and Independent writers in the 1790s. John James was 
deceased by this date, as was William Burder, both men replaced now by 
Samuel James’s youngest son, Isaac James (1759-1828), a bookseller in 
Bristol and tutor at Bristol Baptist College. Isaac James was both seller and 
editor for the eighth edition, altering his father’s text for the first time since 
its initial publication in 1760. He added some biographical information on 
his father, enlarged two of the narratives, and inserted portions of a new 


narrative by Thomas Mountain, a sixteenth-century divine who was 
persecuted during the reign of Queen Mary. In 1824, three years after the 
death of William Button, Isaac James issued the ninth edition of the 
Abstract, printed in Bristol by J. G. Fuller, son of Andrew Fuller (1754— 
1815), the prominent Baptist minister and evangelical leader at Kettering 
whose family since 1805 had possessed a manuscript copy of Beaumont’s 
narrative copied from the original at Hitchin.’ James was joined by the 
London bookseller Francis Westley of 10 Stationers’ Court, London, with 
Paternoster Row disappearing from the title pages for the first time since 
the 1760 edition. The Baptist connection remained firm, however, as did the 
practice of using only evangelical sellers, for Westley had already published 
hundreds of sermons, tracts, and school books for the Sunday School 
Society (a collection known as “Westley’s Improved”). Isaac James died in 
1828; when the tenth edition of the Abstract appeared in 1842, the family 
connection was finally broken but Paternoster Row reappeared, this time 
through the presence of the printer/seller Ebenezer Palmer at 18 Paternoster 
Row, completing a succession of earlier printers and sellers at 57, 1, 8, and 
24 Paternoster Row. The evangelical connection remained the one unbroken 
thread through all ten editions, with Palmer, like Westley, associated with 
Baptists and Independents, publishing tracts for the Village Sermon Society 
as well as works by prominent Baptist ministers and several Baptist 
Associations. 

As the publication history of Samuel James’s Abstract makes clear, in the 
last half of the eighteenth century, a host of writers emerged from among 
the Methodists, dissenters, and evangelical Anglicans, creating a body of 
literature designed to satisfy the growing appetite within their 
denominations and the larger evangelical community for sermons, 
devotional works, doctrinal treatises, polemical tracts, conversion 
narratives, and spiritual autobiographies. These works were all prepared 
(sometimes collaboratively) for immediate acquisition and consumption by 
willing printers and booksellers working in close proximity to the very 
chapels that, in many cases, the printers and booksellers also attended. 
Evangelical ministers, from Isaac Watts, John Wesley, Philip Doddridge, 
and George Whitefield to John Collett Ryland, Samuel James, George 
Burder, and John Newton, preached in their pulpit what their followers 
wanted to hear and wrote in their study what they wanted to read. Printers 
and booksellers attending these chapels eagerly satisfied the wishes and 


appetites of both writer and reader, delivering pre-paid copies of their works 
to thousands of subscribers, selling them from their nearby homes and 
shops, or distributing them along with other printed materials from the 
vestries of the chapels themselves. One of the chief driving forces behind 
this fluid interplay between reader, writer, and publisher was a persistent 
belief in and allegiance to the doctrine of “the household of faith.” From 
informal, unpublished manuscripts to formal printed versions—such as 
Beaumont’s Narrative or James’s Abstract—copyists, writers, editors, 
printers, and booksellers practiced this biblical model within tightly knit 
faith-based communities, exhibiting a level of religious, social, 
topographical, and even familial connectivity that makes eighteenth-century 
evangelical print culture a fascinating epoch in the history of the book. 
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CHAPTER 23 


WENDY RAPHAEL ROBERTS 


ONE of the most influential ministers in early evangelicalism, the English 
Baptist Andrew Fuller, attributed his conversion in 1769 to a poem.! But 
not just any poem. Fuller underscored the efficacious work of a particular 
bestselling transatlantic poem long since forgotten to literary history: the 
Scottish minister Ralph Erskine’s Gospel Sonnets (1720).” This particular 
poem, which went through at least twenty-six editions and reprintings 
during the eighteenth century, saw publication at least every six years, and 
consistently appeared in regions at times experiencing and promoting 
revivals, propelled Fuller’s awakening in 1769 and served as the language 
through which he could express it.” He was not the first so affected. 
Decades earlier, when the New England Congregational minister Jonathan 
Edwards oversaw the famous Northampton revivals of the early 1730s, 


Edwards lauded Gospel Sonnets and its effect on his congregation.* His 
wife, Sarah Pierpont Edwards, highlighted the poem’s direct effect on her 


own ecstatic experience.” George Whitefield heavily promoted the reading 
of the poem and commended its transatlantic influence as confirmed to him 
through multiple testimonies. Even those who resisted revivalism were 
shrewd enough to see the good business sense of publishing the poem. For 
instance, the savvy publisher Benjamin Franklin timed the first American 
reprinting with Whitefield’s second tour of the colonies in 1740. At the end 
of the century, Isaiah Thomas’s edition (1798) prefaced the book with this 
assessment of its popularity: “If the number of EDITIONS of any 
performance, be a mark of public approbation, [the poem] may be ranked 
amongst those of general esteem and usefulness; few books have been so 
often printed in the same space of time.” Even so, the existence of this 
poem, let alone the pervasive influence on evangelical culture, remains an 
utter surprise to most literary critics and historians. 


Though one could not guess it by a perusal of book titles on evangelical 
history and culture or of the table of contents of national literary 
anthologies of the past hundred years, the archive of early evangelical 
poetry proves expansive. Wherever there was revival, there was poetry. 
From the eccentric street peddler to highly organized Methodist circuits, 
from literacy campaigns for the enslaved to concerts of prayers, from 
revival journals to sermons, from manuscript letters to commonplace books, 
evangelical poetry continually enabled God’s work. The dissemination of 
revivalist poetry with its leveling qualities was offensive to those inclined 
toward traditional ecclesiastical and social structures and anathema to 
national literary anthologies, as well as to many collections of hymns 
created for respectability. Even so, early evangelicals directly engaged the 
polite literature and aesthetics of their day. Rather than a reaction against 
Enlightenment ideals and aesthetic philosophy, evangelicalism was a large 
part of what constituted, and was constituted by, the aesthetic shifts of the 
eighteenth century. Scholars are only beginning to trace these contours. 

Recognizing the importance of evangelical poetry, even within the genres 
historians traditionally turn to (such as the conversion narrative, revival 
magazine, sermon, and diary), highlights how firmly revival experience 
grounded and attuned itself in and to the world around it. It would be 
impossible to explain the evangelical mission in our own time without 
sustained attention to the wide-ranging uses of technology, media, and 
genres that provide it with its foundations in culture, including evangelical 
movies, music, novels, and streaming church services. The same is true for 
eighteenth-century evangelicalism—including its poetry. The cultural 
importance of verse in the eighteenth century may appear strange, quaint, or 
simply invisible to later generations, yet such judgments arise from an 
amalgam of aesthetic, political, social, and religious changes that estrange 
both its recognition and impact. Poetry was as natural and prolific to 
eighteenth-century British and colonial American people as its verse is 
unnatural and scarce to twenty-first century readers. And we cannot fully 
understand early evangelicalism without attending to its poetry. 

This chapter does not attempt to give a full account of transnational 
evangelical poetries. Instead, it provides a basic sketch of evangelical 
poetry’s pervasive transatlantic influence with an emphasis on British North 
America and this in contrast to its glaring absence from most scholarly 
accounts. Then, by briefly examining one bestselling transatlantic poem that 


has received no modern literary treatment along with two poems that 
directly respond to it, this chapter will offer a sense of what scholars can 
gain by looking at evangelicalism’s deep investment in aesthetics and the 
intimate relationship between its spiritual and material practices and verse. 
Specifically, attending to aesthetics in Erskine’s poem and its print history 
Opens up questions about race, class, and gender in early evangelicalism. 
Above all, this chapter is an invitation for scholars from various disciplines 
to dust off a large archive of verse and integrate it not only within 
evangelical histories but also within the larger accounts of eighteenth- 
century aesthetics and culture. 


EVANGELICALISM AS A POETIC AND AESTHETIC MOVEMENT 


At the exact moment the New London, Connecticut minister Rev. Eliphalet 
Adams entered his pulpit, a bolt of lightning struck the church, injuring 
many and causing one fatality. Only moments before, Captain Joseph Coit 
had been deep in meditation on God’s “way in the whirlwind, and in the 
storm and the clouds” with a deep concern for the congregants whom he 
believed were not truly worshipping God. Suddenly, he felt “strangely 
influenced” to exit his usual pew—an act that saved him from the blow of 
the crashing timber only seconds later. “By me let it never be forgotten,” he 
wrote of that Lord’s day, August 31, 1735, when he witnessed God “himself 

. preach ... a loud lecture from Heaven.”’ Coit, like Rev. Adams, 
interpreted the terrible event as a divine mercy to instigate true revival.* To 
punctuate its importance and impact, Coit’s personal account ends with a 
hymn that had been written and published by Joseph Addison in the 
influential journal The Spectator. 

Addison’s popular Spectator and its aesthetic ideals of sensibility, polite 
Christianity, and letters can seem far from the revivalist world of falling 
rafters, shaking bodies, and trembling ears taking in God’s actual voice. Yet 
Coit’s diary highlights the use of this seminal literary journal and its verse 
in the life of a parishioner whose church repeatedly experienced 
enthusiastic revivals in the eighteenth century.” Until rather recently, 
scholarship on evangelicalism and on literary culture often inscribed a 
division between polite sociability and the bodily enthusiasms of pietistic 
devotion that does not adequately represent their mutual embeddedness in a 


shared culture. Scholars cite Addison primarily for his ideas of the 
imagination, not his hymns, and vice versa for evangelicals—even though 
evangelicals were just as invested in aesthetics and ideas of taste as non- 
evangelicals. In fact, the deep divisions among and within churches over 
Whitefeldarian revivals and the like, many of which revolved around 
ministerial and lay authority, were often foundationally about aesthetics. 
And the continual circulation of various types of verse in early 
evangelicalism reveal the extent to which a renewal of God’s churches and 
his people’s hearts was also a renewal of poetics and corresponding ideas of 
beauty and taste. 

Scholars have for some time now recognized how evangelicalism was 
intimately tied to many of the ideals of Enlightenment and particularly how 
it participated in a larger turn in the eighteenth century toward knowledge 


as Lockean experience. As part of the emphasis on experience and the 
senses, aesthetics emerged in the eighteenth century as a primary category 
of philosophical investigation and was even theorized as a sixth sense. The 
English term as we understand it today—to designate a system of principles 
of the beautiful and of art—first appeared in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Yet, for the most part, literary histories, especially those 
represented by British and American anthologies, do not recognize the 
massive poetic movement that constituted early evangelicalism. 

It is worth stating the obvious but essential point: literary taste is always 
political. David Morris pointed out decades ago that “[t]o ignore the more 
than 7,000 hymns written during the period— whether or not supported by 
the curious argument that hymns are not poems—is to write history which 
conforms to one’s own taste for literature.”'! His critique clearly pointed 
out the inheritance of the eighteenth century’s investment in taste carried on 
in the disinterest of scholars in the prolific hymn, much of it evangelical. 
Curiously, while scholars have earnestly begun to integrate hymns into 
historiography and literary histories, non-hymnal evangelical poetry 
remains for the most part on the sidelines. It seems it is not only that hymns 
are not poems, but also that some poems are not quite poems either. 

The investment in poems that help constitute a highbrow literary 
enthusiasm often comes at the expense of certain kinds of religious 
enthusiasms and their attendant poetics and politics. Robert Orsi made the 
case some time ago that the writing of modern religious history privileges 
an often invisible Protestantism and pits good religion (democratic, 


progressive, self-evident) against bad religion (undemocratic, backward, 
constraining).'” Tracy Fessenden showed how this specifically worked in 
the case of American literary histories, which often read as secularization 
narratives that plot how the literary became the site of good religion or 
spirituality or (even better) replaced the religious all together.'” Even when 
some of the more critically revered evangelical poems appear, such as those 
by Edward Young, James Thomson, and William Cowper, it is more often 
than not to write a history of pre-Romanticism (“good” enthusiastic poetics 
sans traditional dogma) with no extended account or investment in the 
“bad” religious enthusiast’s verse. 

This is not to put blame on secular histories of literature and religion for 
the near absence of early evangelical poetics. There are multiple reasons 
that revival verse does not take center stage: perhaps the most interesting 
comes from one of its earliest and most influential English practitioners. It 
was the Anglican Isaac Watts who most famously called for a renewal of 
poetry and Christian worship through the realignment of contemporary 
verse forms with pietistic practices. Historians, literary scholars, and 
evangelical Christians alike most remember him for his foundational role in 
the establishment of hymns in English Protestant life and congregational 
worship. Yet he also participated in a flourishing poetic culture invested in 
various verse forms. He himself wrote at least two types of hymns: common 
evangelical hymns and polite literary hymns. 

A year before Watts published his transformative and continuously 
published Hymns and Spiritual Songs (1707), he published a book of poems 
entitled Horae Lyricae (1706). This earlier book included a first section of 
poems cut from his hymn project because they were not “suited to the 
plainest Capacity.” The “spoiled hymns,” as he called them, appeared in 
Horae Lyricae, a book in which he “endeavour’d to please and profit the 


politer part of mankind.”!* He explained at length what made a hymn fit for 
his Hymns and Spiritual Songs. 


The Metaphors are generally sunk to the Level of vulgar Capacities. I have aimed at ease of 
Numbers and Smoothness of Sound, and endeavour’d to make the Sense plain and obvious; if the 
Verse appears so gentle and flowing as to incur the Censure of feebleness, I may honestly affirm, 
that sometimes it cost me labour to make it so: Some of the Beauties of Poesy are neglected, and 
some willfully defaced: I have thrown out the Lines that were too sonorous, and giv’n an Allay to 
the Verse, lest a more exalted Turn of Thought or Language should darken or disturb the Devotion 
of the plainest Souls. But hence it comes to pass, that I have been forc’d to lay aside many Hymns 
after they were finished, and utterly exclude ‘em from this Volume, because of the Bolder Figures 
of Speech that crowded themselves into the Verse, and a more uncontain’d Variety of Number 


which I could not easily restrain. Ir 


The amount of work to turn elevated poetry into verse for the “Level of 
vulgar Capacities” underscores not only the focus of the project but also the 
importance of taste and high aesthetics even for someone considered a 
father of evangelical hymnody. It is important to recognize that Watts 
placed his elevated hymns within a book named “Lyric Hours” rather than 
in Hymns. These lyric hymns are different in kind from revival hymns. And 
though it is difficult for modern readers to correct for what has become a 
primary distinction between hymns and poems, Watts’s original distinctions 
between evangelical hymns, lyric hymns, and lyric poems provides a good 
starting place for recalibrating verse in relationship to the larger turn to 
aesthetics in the eighteenth century. These earliest common hymns that 
became central to evangelical hymnody had more in common with low 
verse forms than with polite literary hymns. Watts, in a sense, wrote revival 
hymns out of literary history by design. Most revival poetics followed 
Watts’s notion of a poetics for the masses—whether hymn or other poetic 
forms—and thereby intentionally sacrificed claims to a high literary culture 
in order to cultivate an aesthetic capable of reaching the most lost souls. 
Watts’s conception of verse genre was deeply concerned with audience 
and taste, which includes a constellation of issues including class, race, 
gender, and geographic region. Even so, modern readers will often turn to a 
seemingly natural distinction between hymns as sung verse and poems as 
read or spoken. However, this present-day common sense distinction 
between hymn and poetry did not hold in the eighteenth century as a 
primary point of categorization. Reading practices, in particular, undermine 
such easy distinctions.'° For instance, hymnals did not include musical 
notation, and believers often read them in individual meditation not 
communal singing. Additionally, evangelicals continually referred to the 
concept of the “heavenly choir” in their eschatology—a perfected worship 


that undergirded not only the entire cosmos but also the poetic line itself 
whether it was sung or not. 

As this brief look at Watts demonstrates, studying eighteenth-century 
poetics requires doing away with the seemingly intractable oppositional 
categories of poem and hymn in modern parlance. One of the easiest ways 
to do so is to recognize the multiple genres within such labels— 
constellations of hymn forms and other verse forms, many of which were 
more important or seen as greater in difference than something 
monolithically called “hymn” and “poem.” The “new lyric studies” has 
called attention to the necessity for historical poetics as well as its 
complications.'” Virginia Jackson and Yopie Prins have published 
extensively on what they call /yricization, the idea that at some point during 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries a multiplicity of verse genres 
consolidated into lyric and that a type of reading called “lyric reading” 
became the naturalized way of approaching poems. This is a type of reading 
famously described by John Stuart Mills and that takes place in many 
modern English courses: an anonymous speaker of an isolated poem utters 
lines overheard by the reader, who in turn dissects the poem according to its 
own formal logic. These reading practices, Jackson and Prins argue, make it 
nearly impossible to see anything other than lyric poems in the history of 
poetry.'* Regardless of whether new lyric studies is entirely right, this much 
appears to be noncontroversial: eighteenth-century poetic genres and 
reading practices were much more nuanced and historically specific than 
many literary histories have recognized, and we should not be so sure that 
we know when we are looking at a poem or a hymn or what the 
implications of their differences would be, nor should we be entirely sure 
that our naturalized methodologies have prepared us to read them as they 
would have been read. 

It is not only important to attend to this fuller evangelical poetics, but to 
recognize that the momentous movement that historians of religion call 
“evangelicalism” was also an aesthetic movement. Soteriology and 
conversion morphology are perhaps the easiest places to see this. 
Evangelical historians have long identified conversion as a central feature 
of evangelicalism.!? In Bruce Hindmarsh’s foundational genre study, he 
reminds scholars that, between the Reformation and the eighteenth century, 
a massive shift occurred from the production of creeds to the production of 
conversion narratives. Few Christians before the seventeenth century wrote 


conversion narratives, yet evangelicals produced a vast archive of this new 
genre that served as evidence of God’s work in history. While evangelicals 
often saw themselves as experiencing the same life-changing event as the 
apostle Paul on the road to Damascus, it was, in fact, quite different. 
Several aspects of evangelical conversion are worth noting, such as its 
literary or narrative plotting, ıts extension of the Puritan morphology of 
conversion, and its insistence on a particular and exact moment of spiritual 


change." Most important for my purposes here is to underscore that it was 
not only (or even perhaps primarily) a theological change that converts 
underwent (most converts were already at least nominally Christian), but an 
aesthetic transformation. And this in two senses: the awakening itself was a 
new experience of beauty, and, as a result of it, the changed believer 
cultivated a new disposition and appreciation of certain kinds of literary 
practices. 

One of the most important early evangelical theologians, Jonathan 
Edwards, made it clear that evangelical conversion was part of the larger 
emergence of British aesthetic thought in the eighteenth century. Edwards 
simply and eloquently explained that the foundation of evangelical 
conversion is a sense experience of God’s sweetness, beauty, and goodness 
that supersedes rational speculation, including theological systems. The 
passage 1s worth quoting at length. 


Thus there is a difference between having an opinion that God is holy and gracious, and having a 
sense of the loveliness and beauty of that holiness and grace. There is a difference between having 
a rational judgment that honey is sweet, and having a sense of its sweetness. A man may have the 
former, that knows not how honey tastes; but a man can’t have the latter, unless he has an idea of 
the taste of honey in his mind. So there is a difference between believing that a person is beautiful, 
and having a sense of his beauty. The former may be obtained by hearsay, but the latter only by 
seeing the countenance. There is a wide difference between mere speculative, rational judging 
anything to be excellent, and having a sense of its sweetness, and beauty. The former rests only in 
the head, speculation only is concerned in it; but the heart is concerned in the latter. When the heart 
is sensible of the beauty and amiableness of a thing, it necessarily feels pleasure in the 
apprehension. It is implied in a person’s being heartily sensible of the loveliness of a thing, that the 
idea of it is sweet and pleasant to his soul; which is a far different thing from having a rational 


opinion that it is excellent.7! 


To say early evangelicalism was an experiential religion or a “heart 
religion” is not merely to point out its bodily enthusiasms and reliance on 
feeling. It is to underscore that early evangelicalism was at its core an 
engagement with a Lockean epistemology centered on the senses as well as 


a turn to aesthetics as the basis for Christian understanding. Evangelicalism 
both produced and was produced by a larger movement of British aesthetic 
thought in the eighteenth century that would invent the recognized system 
and domain of aesthetics in the second half of the century. 

No wonder then that some of the most well-known eighteenth-century 
theorists of the sublime worked against evangelical enthusiasm and its 
attendant aesthetics. For example, the Bible and poetry became central to 
early eighteenth-century discussions of beauty and feeling, most notably 
through the works of John Dennis. Scholars have shown how he was the 
first to meld enthusiastic feeling and high poetic taste as he argued for the 
primacy of the sublime and enthusiastic poetry in the Bible while at the 
same time confining the most sublime verse to the refined tastes of those 


select few able to apprehend it correctly.” In Dennis we can trace the way 
that biblical poetry undergirded literary enthusiasm and how affective 
language became collapsed into poetry as a strategy for rejecting radical 
religious enthusiasms. In Edmund Burke’s A Philosophic Enquiry Into the 
Origins of Our Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautiful (1757), the itinerant 
minister serves as a trope for low poetic passions and a foil for the high 
aesthetic sublime. While arguing for poetry’s superior and “powerful 
dominion over the passions” Burke writes, “But it is most certain that [the 
common sort] are very strongly roused by a fanatic preacher, or by the 
ballads of Chevy-Chase, or the children in the wood, and by other little 


popular poems and tales that are current in that rank of life.”? He collapses 
the fanatic preacher with ballads and verse because they trade in the same 
language of affect and the same lowbrow forms and, in doing so, reveals the 
extent to which the evangelical itinerant minister and verse had coalesced in 
the culture at large. He must set his high literary notions of taste and the 
sublime against the large-scale success of an early evangelicalism saturated 
in a poetic language that induced affective religious experience. 

As Burke’s language points out it, was well known that the eighteenth- 
century itinerant minister and poetry traveled together. This was true not 
only physically, but also theoretically. Itinerants carried and sold books of 
poetry, composed and exchanged verse as they traveled, and recited verse 
from pulpits. Conceptually, even when they were preaching and praying in 
what appeared to be prose, their spirit-laced words breathed out the 
heavenly language of poetry. The oldest and most powerful tool of God’s 
work on Earth, ıt was repeatedly claimed, was poetry—from the Hebrew 


Bible to the eighteenth-century couplet. When, in the last days, God would 
finally make his glorious presence known throughout the world, it would be 
poetry that would accomplish it. 

One advantage to thinking about revivalism, affect, and aesthetics is that 
it provides a different historical lens through which to study evangelicalism, 
a field that has often been rigidly committed to theological tenets as its 
primary feature or to denominational histories. This handbook alone 
devotes an entire section to denominational studies and theology. It is not 
that these are not helpful or even necessary—they most certainly are—but 
they (like any category) limit what scholars find because of the preset field 
of investigation. Such approaches can also privilege the denominations that 
later evangelicals consider properly within the fold. Yet early 
evangelicalism is notoriously difficult to define theologically or 
denominationally. Lindford Fisher offers one of the most helpful recent 
definitions of early evangelicalism. He argues that what characterizes the 
larger movement is an emphasis on feeling more authentically Christian 


than others.”* Because poetry was thought to induce the passions and 
activate feelings of the sublime, it was one of the primary tools through 
which certain Christians came to feel more authentically Christian than 
others—that is, evangelical. 

Questions of aesthetics abound in early evangelical writing and 
contemporaneous responses to evangelicals. The experience of beauty and 
the sounds of poetry were central to evangelical conversion and the 
Christian life in this world and the world to come. The imminent concern of 
eternal life with Christ or eternal punishment pressed on the formal features 
of verse—a crossroads which demanded not only an aesthetic experience of 
the true convert but also necessitated a new aesthetic orientation toward 
common rather than elite taste in order to propagate evangelical 
conversions. A brief discussion of one such reorientation of poetic genre, 
verse form, and salvation and some of its impact on gender and race will 
take up the remainder of this chapter. 


ESPOUSED VERSE: RALPH ERSKINE, SARAH MOORHEAD, AND 
PHILLIS WHEATLEY PETERS 


Erskine prayed for the kind of longevity and geographical breadth that 
Gospel Sonnets attained because he viewed the poem as a print itinerant 


that could evangelize as far and wide as George Whitefield himself.” Just 
like one of Whitefield’s most preached sermons, Erskine’s poem expounded 
at length on Isaiah 54:5 “For thy Maker is thy Husband,” encouraging 
believers to make their marriage match with the Lord. The three-hundred- 
plus page poem loosely paraphrases Song of Songs as it moves the reader 
through the emotional highs and lows of the believer as she divorces her 
husband, Sin and the Law, in order to cleave to Christ and his grace. The 
poem serves as both a roadmap and a catalyst to an experiential relationship 
with Christ. It is also highly concerned with what Erskine considered 
correct, orthodox Calvinism, which he strenuously supported as he led the 
succession from the Scottish Church. Strikingly, he not only recognized the 
kind of affective experience with Christ that believers must undergo, but he 
also underscored the integration of poetic form with such evangelical 
theology and practice. 

Erskine’s poem is emblematic of the type of poetic affect that those of a 
more refined taste would work against; it is far from what theorist would 
call the sublime. The poem, in fact, intentionally rejects high poetic 
language and form in favor of the low. Though Erskine titled his six-part 
poem Gospel Sonnets, there is not one sonnet between the covers. Rather, it 
is comprised primarily of (in Watts’s nomenclature) “plain” hymn forms 
and heroic couplets. Why then call them sonnets? Erskine’s explanation for 
such a misnomer underscores a particular aesthetics emerging from the 
poem’s pietistic and evangelical commitments and producing new and 
specific meanings and uses of poetic genres as well as verse forms. 

Sonnets in the eighteenth century did not enjoy the high status that they 
do today in literary histories. And it is precisely for their lowly poetic status 
that Erskine chose to call his long narrative poem “sonnets.” In his preface 
he explained how his title expresses the paradox of Christ’s incarnation. 
Echoing Watts, he writes that the poem was not composed to “[please] the 
critical Palate of a learned Age, or [gratify] those of a polite Education” but 
“for the Benefit of vulgar Capacities, and of the common sort of People, 


that make up the Generality of Christian Congregations.” He goes on to 
explain that the “Manner” in which the poem is written is far below “true 
Poesy” yet the “Matter” of the “great Evangelical Mysteries ... are not 


below the Study of elect Angels in Heaven.””° The fusing of the high and 
the low, then, express the very actions of Christ himself for the salvation of 
the world. For Erskine, both heroic couplets and hymnal form, which his 
poem employs, could be called sonnets because they imitated the very form 
of Christ. 

Erskine’s poem went even further than theologizing genre: he went on to 
tie verse form to the everyday lived experience of the espoused believer 
who must constantly keep tensions in balance. Erskine writes, 


The Sound in Faith no part of Truth controul, 
Hereticks own the half, but not the whole. 
Keep then the sacred Myst’ry still entire, 

To both the Sides of Truth due Favour bear, 
Not quitting one, to hold the other Branch; 
But passing Judgment on an equal Bench. 
The Riddle has two Feet, and were but one 


Cut off, Truth falling to the Ground were gone.” 


Here Erskine emphasizes that an accurate theology must hold tensions and 
paradoxes rather than absolving them— just as the couplet or riddle has two 
parts held together through rhyme. When one foot is lost, orthodoxy 
transforms into Arminian, Papist, Legalist, Antinomist, Socinian, or Arian 
heterodoxy. Whether it be reconciling the freedom of grace with the 
freedom of the will, the goodness of works with the inability to justify, 
God’s righteousness with personal righteousness, the cost of heaven versus 
the free gift of salvation, or the nature of God as both truly God and truly 
Man—all of these errors, Erskine writes, could be avoided if such heretics 
followed the correct form. In other words, the couplet instantiates a 
balanced Calvinist theology in the life of the believer. 

At the same time, the poem makes clear that this Calvinist couplet 
embodies the mystery of the believer’s espousal to Christ: 


A Marriage so mysterious I proclaim, 

Betwixt two Parties of such different Fame, 

That human Tongues may blush their Names to tell, 
To wit, the PRINCE of HEAV’N, the Heir of Hell!?® 


Poetry, once properly focused on the eternal, becomes the avenue through 
which the believer can understand and internalize “these strange 
Espousals.” Erskine’s espousal poetics expressed in Gospel Sonnets 
demonstrates the inextricability of verse from evangelical theology and 
aesthetics. The popularity of Erskine’s poem pushes scholars to 
acknowledge the evangelical meanings inherent in verse forms in what used 
to be understood primarily as the age of Pope. It also demonstrates that 
espousal was even further embedded in revivalism than has been thought 
through its broad and continual investment in rhyme. 

The implications of this far-reaching espousal verse necessarily 
influenced the developing verse ministries of both white women and 
women of color. I briefly turn to two examples that directly respond to 
Erskine’s Calvinist couplet. The immediate implications of Gospel Sonnets 
on women poets arises within the book’s print history itself. Not only did 
the book actively situate the woman, the spouse of Christ, featured in the 
poem as the idealized convert, it also situated women evangelical poets as 
such. Just as Jonathan Edwards both promoted women as idealized converts 
and desired large margins for his books so that his imagined reader would 


fill them with notes,?? response was not only a pervasive but also a 
gendered feature of poems aimed at conversions and awakenings. Often 
poems would be the performance of such a response in order to induce a 
response. This was the case not only within the subject matter of Erskine’s 
poem—the spouse coming to profess Christ as her husband—but also in the 
one dedicatory poem that became part of its print history. 

In the 1762 Edinburgh printing, the first dedicatory verse appeared in 
Gospel Sonnets written by “a New-England lady.” It displays her affective 
response to the itinerant poem at the same time that it makes room for her 
judgment of effective and ineffective ministers. 


Mere moral preachers have no power to charm, 
Thy lines are such my nobler passions warm; 
These glorious truths have set my soul on fire, 


And while I read, I’m love and pure desire.°” 


Repeatedly drawing on the lines of George Herbert—“a verse may find him 
who a sermon flies’—early evangelicals continually emphasized the 
important role of poetry in drawing sinners to Christ. In fact, poetry could 
be even more effective than a sermon. In these lines, “a Lady” sets the print 


itinerant poem above those ministers in the pulpit who do not move her 
affections. 

The lady was the wife of the Presbyterian minister John Moorhead of 
Boston, who was active ın the transatlantic exchange of evangelical news. 
She penned the poem much earlier—perhaps in 1740, with the inaugural 
American printing of Erskine’s beloved book—as it was inscribed and 
dated that same year by Ralph Erskine’s son Henry into his own older 
edition of Gospel Sonnets.”' The poet, Sarah Moorhead, became well 
known as a woman poet-minister who through verse performed the affect of 
an ideal convert, invited itinerants to town, and acted as a spiritual guide, 
including publicly correcting erring ministers. By inhabiting the persona of 
this ideal convert, or Spouse of Christ as she explicitly referred to herself in 
a later poem, she gained the authority of authentic religious experience to 
exercise the poet-minister role—to become a print itinerant.°* The long 
history of English poetry offers many examples of ministers who were also 
poets. But the specific nexus of early evangelicalism, itinerancy, and print 
imbued the role with new meanings. Verse became a primary evangelical 
ministry and one that women of various classes exercised in increasing 
numbers in both manuscript and print. 

Moorhead is one among hundreds of women in England, Scotland, and 
the American colonies who wrote verse and engaged revivalism through it. 
One reason she is particularly important to the history of evangelical poetry 
—in addition to the fact that she was the poet-minister who traveled with 
and testified to the effectiveness of Erskine’s bestselling poem—is her 
relationship to the poet, abolitionist, and enslaved African American Phillis 
Wheatley Peters. Wheatley Peters is a crucial poet for any history of early 
evangelical poetry for many reasons, including the ways that she continues 
to provoke and disrupt narratives of evangelical pietism that do not wrestle 
with the system of chattel slavery. Aesthetics did not grow up into a system 
and recognized intellectual inquiry detached from the world around it. It 
emerged during the largest human trafficking system for enslaved labor the 
world had ever produced and endured. Aesthetics was part of an emerging 
anthropology and later ossified race science that helped dehumanize entire 
peoples and continents. So, when Wheatley Peters entered multiple poetic 
communities, one of which was evangelical, her presence and her choices 
had political import. The particular poetics that Gospel Sonnets and 


Moorhead together represent reveals how Wheatley Peters’s verse choices 
implicitly critiqued evangelical poetry and slavery. 

Recent work on Wheatley Peters shows her centrality to revolutionary 
and abolitionist arguments through her engagement with aesthetics, 


especially neoclassical verse.’ It is not just the content, but the form of 
Wheatley Peters’s writing, that communicated. Of particular note in the 
context of Erskine’s poem and Moorhead’s verse ministry is Wheatley 
Peters’s engagement with the revival hymn and with espousal. 

Wheatley Peters’s poetry deviates in several ways from the most 
enthusiastic revivalists in the British North American colonies: perhaps 
most striking is the fact that, so far as scholars know, she never published a 
revivalist hymn. That she did not has escaped the notice of many readers 
because of the modern tendency to collapse all forms of hymns into one 
catch-all category. Most revival poets published various genres of poems 
and sacred songs, especially revival hymns. She published neoclassical 
hymns. Why would Wheatley Peters, famous among transatlantic 
evangelical audiences, not write and publish revival hymns? One way to 
answer this is to return to Watts’s notion of the hymn in relation to poetry as 
verse for the “plainest capacity.” In short, neoclassical hymns, not revivalist 
hymns, demonstrated Wheatley Peters’s high taste, intellectual genius, and 
complete personhood to a degree that revival hymns could not. 

Even though Wheatley Peters did not write evangelical hymns, she did 
explicitly take up the role of the poet-minister, as in her Whitefield elegy, 
where she figures him as a poet and then takes up his pulpit specifically. 
But the poem in which Wheatley Peters most clearly and forcefully 
preaches to and even corrects male clergy is “To the University at 
Cambridge, in New-England” (1773). In this poem, many scholars have 
remarked on the new persona that Wheatley Peters invokes: the Ethiop poet. 
In the context of Sarah Moorhead’s poetic mentorship and the expected 
persona of the woman poet-minister predicated on an idealized conversion 
of the Spouse of Christ, the creation of the Ethiop poetic persona is 
remarkable. For a revival audience whose affective piety was intimately 
bound up with the Song of Songs’ metaphor of espousal, the Ethiop bespoke 
the original Bride of the biblical text: “I am black, but comely, O ye 
daughters of Jerusalem” (1:5). Nowhere else in her poetic oeuvre does 
Wheatley Peters utilize espousal imagery. She grounds her authority in an 


original, rather than a recursive, relationship to the Biblical text that 
bypasses white womanhood and its attendant affect and sentimentality. 

In this same poem, she directs the reader’s attention to poetic form. Not 
only should students “scan the heights of heaven” (i.e., measure and pursue 
the forms of science and theology), they should “scan” the poem (1.e., take 
note of the form of its poetic line).** The poet underscores the Ethiop’s use 
of blank verse to the exclusion of the couplet. Given New England’s intense 
investment at the time with revitalizing Calvinism, and Wheatley Peters’s 
specific investment in the Reverend Samuel Hopkin’s reformative mission 
to inculcate a “consistent Calvinism” or a benevolent Christianity that 
rejected slavery, the Ethiop persona, the original Bride of Christ, also 
highlights the fact that that she has suspended the Calvinist couplet. The 
couplet that is supposed to balance the tensions of Calvinism and the 
espoused believer’s lived relationship with Christ, does not. Instead, the 
Ethiop warns her white audience to shun the evils of slavery, “the deadly 


serpent in its egg,” that threatens them.”° The poem recasts the paradoxes of 
living out Calvinism not just in terms of law and grace, God’s sovereignty 
and man’s will, spiritual freedom and slavery, but also, most importantly, 
political freedom and slavery. In the context of evangelical espousal poetics 
and the Calvinist couplet, Wheatley Peters’s poem clearly remade the 
spouse of Christ and inserted Africa into the foundation of the evangelical 
structure of affect, theology, and poetics. In her very verse forms, Wheatley 
Peters’s poetry demands that readers address the evil of slavery at the center 
of an unfolding Christian history. 

This brief look at one particular transatlantic bestselling poem and its 
immediate poetic influence on two British North American poets opens up 
multiple facets of evangelical poetic culture. To name a few: the importance 
of the evangelical poet-minister and print itinerancy; conversion’s 
imbrication with aesthetics—and this not only in relation to media forms 
(print, manuscript, orality), but also specific verse forms and poetic 
language; the constellations of genre, verse forms, and aesthetics that 
helped form the lived experience of evangelicals as persons who underwent 
dramatic religio-aesthetic conversions; the classed, gendered, and racialized 
understandings of aesthetics—and hence conversion and ministry—that 
early evangelicals lived within or resisted to varying degrees; and the 
impact that poetic culture had on evangelicalism and that early 
evangelicalism had on verse. Exploring the poetics of evangelicalism offers 


the opportunity not only to recalibrate narratives of evangelical history that 
have largely sidelined many of its forms, but also to help in the herculean 
effort to reimagine stories of enlightenment, religion, and aesthetics. 
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CHAPTER 24 


PAUL HARVEY 


In 1723, a plaintive plea from an anonymous group of mixed-race slaves 
arrived in the letter file of a newly installed Bishop who oversaw Anglican 
affairs in the American colonies. These slaves were, they wrote, “Baptised 
and brouaht up in a way of the Christian faith and followes the wayes and 
Rulles of the chrch of England.” They wrote to complain about the law 
“which keeps and makes them and there seed Slaves forever.” The hardness 
of their masters kept them from following the Sabbath: “wee doo hardly 
know when it comes for our task mastrs are [as] hard with us as the 
Egyptians was with the Chilldann of Issarall.” Their letter concluded with 
an explanation of why they did not sign their names, “for freare of our 


masters for if they knew that wee have Sent home to your honour wee 


Should goo neare to Swing upon the Gallass tree.”! These slaves insisted 


that their religious status gave them rights to freedom and respect. They 
were willing to fight for those—in imploring pleas to imperial officials and 
sometimes in rebellions against governing authorities. 

In the early nineteenth century, about the time that the English Parliament 
passed the Act for the Abolition of the Slave Trade (1807), a slave named 
Winney, brought to her Baptist Church in Kentucky by the woman who 
owned her, announced her conviction that Christians could not be 
slaveowners. She had tried to be a faithful servant, but, after her salvation, 
she stopped believing that Christians should keep Negro slaves. White slave 
owners, she announced, were “Wallowing in Hell for their treatment to 


Negroes.”* That was too much for her fellow church members, who quickly 
expelled Winney and announced that churches and ministers should not 
meddle in political questions. 

Taking off from these stories, this chapter examines the complicated 
evolution of race, slavery, and religion from early evangelicalism in late 
seventeenth-century North America and the Caribbean to the early 


nineteenth century. I focus on how Anglo Americans used Christianity to 
define racial others, while those others began to learn to use Christianity to 
demand rights and respect for themselves. Evangelicals developed ideas 
that made the evangelicalism of slaves possible while justifying the 
institution of slavery itself. Meanwhile, early African and Native converts 
challenged those who would define whiteness as Christianity, and the early 
abolition movement in England was empowered by the tireless efforts of 
religious activists. 

Early evangelicalism, then, had a complicated relationship with slavery. 
In many cases, it shored it up, ironically through the process of converting 
slaves to Christianity. Early evangelicals also developed proto-versions of 
the “positive good” pro-slavery argument. But the premises of 
evangelicalism, followed to their logical conclusion, also could undermine 
that very argument, particularly when set within the context of a liberal 
democratic society in America and parliamentary efforts in England to end 
the slave trade. And yet American evangelicals in the South produced the 
most sustained religious defense of slavery, one that was never (according 


to historian Mark Noll) successfully refuted by abolitionists.” This short 
chapter provides, I hope, a brief guided tour through this contradictory, 
paradoxical relationship. 


EARLY COLONIAL AMERICA 


The historian Katherine Gerbner has produced the most careful and 
extensive examination of early evangelicalism and slavery. “The irony is 
dark and yet unambiguous,” she writes, “the most self-sacrificing, faithful, 
and zealous missionaries in the Atlantic world formulated and theorized a 
powerful and lasting religious ideology for a brutal system of plantation 
labor.” It was Christianity after all, wrote the Anglican missionary Morgan 


Godwyn, that “presseth absolute and entire Obedience to Rulers and 


Superiors.” 


Focusing mostly in the English and French Caribbean, with some forays 
into South Carolina and other North American slave colonies, Gerbner’s 
work traces the transition from planter “Protestant Supremacy” to what she 
calls “Christian Slavery.” The former phrase encapsulates the ideology of 
the planters from the late seventeenth through much of the eighteenth 


century. Local planters resisted both the conversion of slaves and the power 
of colonial authorities abroad. For them, Protestantism was about freedom, 
whiteness, and empire-building. And thus racial ideas, and both religious 
and scientific notions of racism that congealed in the eighteenth century and 


spread over the course of the nineteenth century, fundamentally informed 


empire-building throughout the Americas.” 


By contrast, Protestant missionaries (initially mostly Anglicans and 
Moravians) as well as the small body of converted Black slaves and free 
Blacks tried to compel a rethinking of the relationship between Christianity, 
slavery, and freedom. Missionaries such as the well-known former French 
Huguenot and converted Anglican Francis Le Jau, whose writings form one 
of the most important English-language sources for this era in the 
Caribbean and South Carolina, worked for both slave conversion and for a 
redefinition of Christian slavery. In this vison, early Quakers, the Moravians 
under Count Zinzendorf, and others that we normally associate with early 
anti-slavery thought should be seen as proponents of what eventually 
became (in the nineteenth century) a fully intellectually developed pro- 
slavery worldview. These early missionaries wrote that baptism would not 
lead to freedom and thus that planters should not fear conversion. More 
generally the missionaries developed a body of thought that fed into the rise 
of the full-fledged pro-slavery argument of the nineteenth century. In this 
view, obedient Christian slaves would work for pious masters. Good 
Christian order would thus be maintained in the world. 

The surprising story here is the connection of pro-slavery thought to 
Quakers such as George Fox and Moravian leaders who worked in tandem 
with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Early 
evangelical pietists such as the Moravians were among the leaders in 
proselytization in slave communities. The earliest Moravians, true to the 
pietist approach, emphasized literacy, a sine qua non of sola scriptura. 
Later Moravians pursued exactly the opposite policy while granting greater 
freedom for men with multiple wives to join the church. 

One can trace this transformation in the life of August Gottlieb 
Spanenberg, whose 1788 work An Account of the Manner in which the 
Protestant Church of the Unitas Fratrum, or United Brethren, Preach the 
Gospel, and Carry on Their Missions Among the Heathen, is an essential 
source on early Moravian missions. Spangenberg argued that an emphasis 
on literacy distracted the heathen from true heart knowledge of Christianity 


and warned against teaching slaves who sought knowledge for its own sake 
rather than true inner communion with Christianity. But that actually 
contradicted his earlier position. In his later account, he wrote of a “very 
aged negro woman” who feared being held back from the gospel by her 
illiteracy. But in fact this woman, a free African named Marotta (who came 
to call herself Magdalena), sent a petition (perhaps written, more likely 
dictated) to the Queen of Denmark. She complained of masters who would 
not let their servants worship the Lord Jesus. An accompanying letter, 
translated into Dutch Creole, complained of planters who “beat and injure 
us when the Bass teaches us about the Savior”; the masters, they wrote, 
“burn our books, call our baptism the baptism of dogs, and call the Brethren 
beasts.” And thus, as Gerbner argues, “these twin challenges—of planter 
resistance and Afro-Caribbean interpretation—forced the Moravians to 
rethink their approach to missions,” indicative of “wider changes taking 


place not only within the Moravian Church, but also in the emergent culture 


of Atlantic Protestantism.’ 


Eventually, “Protestant Supremacy,” based on an idea of the unanimity of 
Christianity and whiteness, evolved into pro-slavery Christianity in the 
American South and the Caribbean. That evolution happened precisely 
because of the insistence of Africans and African Americans on accessing 
knowledge and rights through Christian conversion; through the 
intervention of missionaries who insisted on the rights of African 
Americans to conversion and Christianity; and, in some cases, through the 
auspices of Quakers and Moravians, sometimes thought of as early heroes 
of proto-abolitionist thought. And thus early evangelicals, in this telling, 
formulated a particular vision of Christianity and slavery that presaged the 
more fully formed pro-slavery arguments that came later. 

As some slaves converted to Christianity, Anglo-Americans faced this 
question: Would baptism require freedom? That is, did baptism into the 
Christian religion make men white? Further, as the 1723 letter from the 
slaves to the Bishop made clear, slaves recognized that conversion implied 
that they should have the rights of free men. The answers to these questions 
contained momentous implications for American ideas of freedom and the 
American practice of chattel slavery. 

Colonial law attempted to resolve the ambiguous status of Black slaves 
and the tradition that slavery was for heathen “others” who were not 
deemed to be fellow Christians. When some Africans converted to 


Christianity, and, as a result, claimed their freedom, colonial assemblies in 
Maryland (1664) and Virginia (1667) responded by dissociating baptism 
from freedom. The early advocates of slave Christianization had to 
dissociate Christianity from freedom. They defined “blackness” as a state of 
perpetual servitude continuing beyond one’s potential baptism into the 
Christian faith. In 1664, the Maryland legislature worked out a law 
mandating that all slaves would serve for life (durante vita), hoping that this 
would mitigate any damage masters would experience from slaves 
pretending to be Christianized in order to procure freedom. From that point 
on, Christianity and enslavement were theoretically compatible. Children 
born of slave women, even Christian slave women, would be bondspeople 


for life.’ 

In the late seventeenth century, as slavery took hold in the Chesapeake, 
Virginians clarified further the meaning of race and Christian belief. In 
1667, Virginians decreed that the “conferring of baptisme doth not alter the 
condition of the person as to his bondage or ffreedome; that diverse 
masters, ffreed from this doubt, may more carefully endeavor the 


propagation of Christianity by permitting children, though slaves, or those 


of greater growth if capable to be admitted to that sacrament.” The laws 


from the Chesapeake colonies provided a model for later legislation in other 


colonies. Thereby, as historian Rebecca Goetz explains, “Race trumped 
religion as the most important category in an ordered society.” 

The laws separating baptism and freedom seemed to have come in part 
because of the requests of Christianized people of color for freedom. Those 
requests kept coming even after the laws were enacted. Slaves did not 
dissociate baptism from freedom, regardless of what the laws said. 
Christian slaves understood themselves as free by the terms defined by the 
English. They continued to insist that Christianity should eventuate in 
freedom. Meanwhile White Virginians passed one law after another 
severing that legal connection and making it clear that Christianity was a 
religion for Whites, which could then graciously be extended to obedient 
servants. The laws, however, were of uncertain effect and seemed to express 
aspiration more than actuality. 

Just as the ideas of the Enlightenment spread, evangelical Christianity 
began to shape the colonies in the mid-eighteenth century. Pro-slavery 
ideology began to rise as well. Eighteenth-century evangelicals fleshed out 
many of the themes that would define the American defense of slavery. One 


popular argument was that God created people to exist in particular social 
stations, reflecting varying degrees of freedom or subjection. For some to 
enjoy full liberty, others would have to be servants; this best served the 
happiness of the whole. This traditional conservative stance was a defense 
of hierarchy, not overtly or especially related to racial considerations. But 
most expositions of this sort followed up with a defense of racial bondage 
in particular. They provided explications of why the enslavement of Black 
people contributed to God’s plan for the Americas. 

Given its obvious implications for the extension of more temporal ideas 
of freedom, it was difficult for many White Christians to feel secure in the 
extension of Christian freedom beyond the boundaries of Anglo-American 
society. This ambivalence, together with a cultural style of Anglican 
missionaries that was fundamentally foreign to African ways of practicing 
religion, hindered the work of groups such as the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel (SPG) in Foreign Parts. 

Francis Le Jau, an early missionary for the SPG, worked in South 
Carolina’s Goose Creek Parish in the early eighteenth century. He set aside 
one day a week for the instruction of “Children, Servants, and Slaves.” 
Later he created a class for slaves required by their owners to attend church. 
Le Jau faced a challenging task in his program of preaching to and 
Christianizing Black slaves and Indians. He rebutted the widespread view 
among his parishioners that religious instruction would make slaves “proud 
and Undutiful” with his contention that, in fact, Christianity would produce 
more obedient and diligent workers.!? Le Jau was sensitive to the real 
possibility that slaves might feign conversion to achieve freedom. He 
sought to counteract that fear. “To remove all pretence from the Adult 
Slaves I shall baptize of their being free upon that Account,” he told the 
SPG. He required the declaration that the slave did not “ask for the holy 
baptism out of any design to free yourself from the Duty and Obedience you 
owe to your Master while you live, but merely for the good of your Soul and 
to partake of the Graces and Blessings promised to the Members of the 
Church of Jesus Christ! 

But even the most careful and sensitive missionary, such as Le Jau, could 
not control the effect of the biblical message. One convert in particular, Le 
Jau recounted, was “the best Scholar of all the Negroes in my Parish and a 
very sober and honest Liver, thro’ his Learning was like to Create some 
Confusion among all the Negroes in this Country; he had a Book wherein 


he read some description of the several judgmts. That Chastise Men because 
of their Sins in these latter days, that description made an Impression upon 
his Spirit, and he told his Master abruptly there wou’d be a dismal time and 
the Moon wou’d be turned into Blood, and there wou’d be dearth of 
darkness and went away.” He told Le Jau he had “read so in a Book,” and 
when he spoke of his vision to his master, “some Negroe overheard a part, 
and it was publickly blazed abroad that an Angel came and spake to the 
Man, he had seen a hand that gave him a Book, he had heard Voices, seen 
fires &c.” This early convert did not spell out in precise terms what his 
prophecy meant. Probably he did not have to. Planters were perfectly 
capable of extrapolating from the imagery provided to the meaning 


intended.!? 


AFRICAN AMERICAN SPIRITUAL REACTIONS 


Throughout the eighteenth century a variety of African American spiritual 
leaders sprang up and challenged the sole authority claimed by the Whites 
over religious matters. In the Virginia Chesapeake, Anglican clergy 
explained to their head in London that slaves converted principally for two 
reasons: first, because they believed they would “meet with so much the 
more respect” among Christian masters once Christianized and, second, 
because some believed that “at some time or another Christianity will help 
them to their freedom.” A rumored rebellion in 1730 suggested the 
ambiguities between religion, race, and freedom even in the peaceable era 
overseen by James Blair. One Sunday, Blacks assembled while locals were 
at church, supposedly choosing among themselves “Officers to command 
them in their intended Insurrection.” Later, after their capture, Virginia 
officials hung twenty-four of the rebels, but many more escaped after 
committing “many outrages against the Christians.” The revolt followed 
some meetings in which, one reported, there were “some Loose discourses 
that His Majesty had sent Orders for setting them free as soon as they were 


Christians, and that these Orders were Suppressed, a Notion generally 


Entertained amongst them.”!? 


These sorts of rumors and fears arose just as the Great Awakening swept 
down the colonies and produced a religious revolution. Nowhere was this 
more evident than in the true origins of widespread Christianity among 


enslaved African Americans during the Great Awakening and the rise of the 
Baptists and Methodists from the 1750s forward. During the Great 
Awakening and especially through the later eighteenth century, a few 
evangelical revivalists such as Hugh Bryan and Samuel Davies spread the 
word and welcomed Black people into their midst. Slaves exposed to 
Christianity in this manner responded enthusiastically; the clear consonance 
and parallels between African customs of bodily expressiveness in religious 
ritual and the much-derided enthusiastic worship practices of the early 
Baptists and Methodists created remarkable scenes of interracial religious 
transcendence. The parallels between Baptist and Methodist preaching and 
practice (including, among the Separate Baptists, crying, falling down, and 
lying paralyzed on the floor) and African belief systems and religious rituals 
are too many and obvious to be ignored. Baptist and Methodist styles 
exerted considerable appeal among select groups of African and African 
American slaves who were exposed to the message. So did the egalitarian 
logic of evangelical thought. 

White evangelists were both excited and troubled by this fact. The 
Presbyterian minister and evangelist in the Chesapeake region, Samuel 
Davies, gathered a flock of about one hundred Black converts by the mid- 
eighteenth century and preached to upward of one thousand slaves. Davies 
recognized the peculiar situation of preaching spiritual freedom to enslaved 
peoples: “Many of them,” he wrote, “only seem to be, they know not what. 
They feel themselves uneasy in their present condition, and therefore desire 
change.” Some slaves, he knew, recognized salvation as potential liberation; 
they “would be baptized in compliance with the Fashion, and that they may 


be upon an Equality with their Masters,” a fact that left him as uneasy as he 


was exhilarated by their “pious thirst for Christian knowledge.” !4 


The Great Awakenings of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
effectively implanted popular evangelicalism as the dominant style of 
American religious expression. Churches and itinerants also actively 
recruited African Americans into the larger evangelical culture, if not into 
the evangelical establishment. In doing so, the awakenings reinforced that 
spiritual freedom did not extend to temporal liberation and that religious 
expressiveness could be embraced but could also be repressed. 

The supernova of evangelism during the eighteenth century, George 
Whitefield, led the way in this evolution from Protestant Supremacy to 
Christian Pro-Slavery. Previously Whitefield had felt sympathy for the 


slave, having been “sensibly touched with a fellow-feeling of the miseries 
of the poor Negroes.” But, by 1751, he declared, “As for the lawfulness of 
keeping Slaves I have no doubt, since I hear of some that were bought with 
Abraham’s money & some that were born in his house—And I cannot help 
thinking that some of those servants mentioned by the Apostles in their 
Epistles, were or had been slaves. It is plain that the Gibeonites were 
doomed to perpetual Slavery, & though liberty is a sweet thing to such as 
are born free, yet to those who never knew the sweets of it, slavery, 
perhaps, may not be so irksome. However this be, it is plain to a 
demonstration, that hot countries cannot be cultivated without Negroes.” 
Upon Whitefield’s death, he bequeathed dozens of slaves to his primary 
philanthropic project, the orphanage in Georgia. And thus, as one scholar 
puts it, “the early evangelicals aimed to save souls, not to change laws.” 
That was true even for the famous author of “Amazing Grace,” John 
Newton, who famously had a change of mind about the slave trade itself 
later in his life without including that in his conversion narrative of 1764. “I 
never knew sweeter or more frequent hours of divine communion, than in 
my last two voyages to Guinea,” he wrote. Thus, early evangelicals (like 
later ones) felt guilty about many things—card-playing, dancing, and the 
like—but not about slavery. That would change, at least for some (and 
primarily among those who did not live in North America), by the later 


eighteenth century.!° 

Evangelical pioneers, particularly those in North America, were slow to 
recognize slavery itself as an evil, even if they condemned the slave trade 
that brought the slaves in the first place. Whitefield and Jonathan Edwards 
were two prime examples. Even as the heterodox, mostly Quakers such as 
Anthony Benezet, introduced concepts of anti-slavery, evangelicals such as 
Whitefield learned of the usefulness of having slaves in the settlement (for 
example) of Georgia and in carrying on his various philanthropic projects. 


EVANGELICALISM AND EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENTS 


As the eighteenth century progressed, however, some evangelicals started to 
come around to the early anti-slavery project, leading to the generation of 
William Wilberforce and the abolition of the slave trade in the early 
nineteenth century. The son of Jonathan Edwards, for example, in 1791, 


preached on The Injustice and Impolicy of the Slave Trade, and of the 
Slavery of the Africans, noting that thirty years previously “scarcely a man 
in this country thought either the slave-trade or the slavery to Negroes to be 


wrong.” But that was because their sainted fathers had “lived in a time of 


ignorance,” but God now demanded repentance. !° 


Much controversy swirls on the question of whether anti-slavery ideas 
drew more from secular enlightened or religious/evangelical ideas. The 
answer basically is both, partly for the same reasons, partly for very 
different reasons. Neither was sufficient to produce the move to create an 
anti-slavery movement, but both were necessary. Critics of evangelicalism 
point to the slow entrance of early evangelicals into the movement in 
comparison to the leadership provided by many heterodox Christians and 
some Enlightened thinkers. Advocates of the evangelical influence point out 
that anti-slavery as a social movement could not just have come from the 
heterodox and the intellectual elites; it needed a broader base, and it found 
one in England. Eventually, it found one in the United States, but that came 
later, starting in the 1820s and 1830s, and even then that movement grew 
more heterodox over time. 

During the era of the American Revolution, controversies over slavery 
inevitably drew evangelical churches into difficult discussions of 
fundamental issues. The number of Black converts who attended churches 
with their masters or, in some cases, independently, kept the issue visible to 
evangelicals. Trouble also arose when a number of early evangelicals 
expressed opposition to, or at least ambivalence about, slavery. Yet 
evangelical leaders also knew that forming strong religious institutions 
required the intellectual and financial resources of wealthy and educated 
Whites. 

Dissension within evangelical churches about slavery raged in the 1780s 
and 1790s. Anti-slavery Baptist associations took their quarrel against the 
peculiar institution to new homes in Kentucky. When confronting the issue 
of slavery directly, though, Baptist anti-slavery advocates quickly hit the 
limits of what congregants could tolerate. John Leland, a native of New 
Hampshire, who became an important early Baptist spokesman, persuaded 
the Baptist General Committee in Virginia, in 1790, to pass this resolution: 
“That slavery, is a violent deprivation of the rights of nature, and 
inconsistent with a republican government; and therefore recommend it to 
our Brethren to make use of every legal measure, to extirpate the horrid evil 


from the land.” This resolution arose after representatives at the General 
Committee reported back that “they could not agree in their opinions upon 
the subject” but instead simply allowed Leland to raise the resolution for a 
vote. One could make much of the appearance of the resolution in the 
minutes. Yet its brief presence at the end of a document primarily concerned 
with other church and social matters suggests that it was something of a 
sign of respect for Leland, more than a widely held sentiment. In a few 
other cases, Baptist associations and state committees passed similar 
resolutions. In 1796, the Portsmouth (Virginia) Baptist Association, for 


example, decried the “covetousness” which led to keeping people in slavery 


“contrary to the laws of God and nature.”!7 


From the 1780s to the early eighteenth century, local Baptist associations 
fired back passionately against the state General Association’s statement. 
Some advised the General Committee “not to interfere” 1n questions about 
slavery; others indicated that they were “not unanimously clear” on the 
subject. On November 10, 1785, 266 church members in Brunswick County 
affixed their signatures to protest the tide of anti-slavery sentiment. In 
scripture, they insisted, God clearly commanded his followers “to buy of 
other nations and to keep them for Slaves.” Nothing in the New Testament 
contradicted or forbade the practice; instead, the Apostle Paul had simply 
given “exhortations to Masters and Servants how to conduct themselves to 
each other.” Many other petitions cited biblical support for slaveholding. i: 

Through such reasonings about God’s evident will, the people’s voice 
grew clearer. By 1793, church bodies increasingly dismissed the subject as 
properly belonging to a civil legislative institution, not a church 
organization. The church might regulate marriages, prices in the 
marketplace, or various forms of participation in civic life, but not slavery. 


EVANGELICALISM AND ANTI-SLAVERY IN ENGLAND 


But, among other early evangelicals, the moral compass, especially in 
England, had shifted dramatically. In the 1770s and 1780s, evangelical anti- 
slavery activism grew. One historian traces this movement to three primary 
influences: “Quaker writings, Enlightenment moral philosophy, and the 
radical Whig ideas of the Patriots.” Samuel Hopkins and others in the New 
Divinity School attacked the morality and humanity of slavery, something 


Hopkins had seen up close from his base in Newport, Rhode Island. A 
handful of Baptists and many important Methodists joined that early 
movement. At the same time, many North American evangelicals, a 
majority in fact, had made their peace with slavery. Even the Baptist John 


Leland, who had carried the anti-slavery message to Virginia, eventually 


declared slavery a “humane, just and benevolent institution.” !” 


In England, Granville Sharp became slavery’s sharpest early critic. He 
was not an evangelical, exactly, but he had some affinities for evangelical 
thought and certainly served as a major influence on John Wesley, Anthony 
Benezet, and other early anti-slavery thinkers. In the 1780s, the movement 
crystallized, marrying heterodox, evangelical, and enlightened arguments 
against slavery. They created an abolitionist crusade, with the tireless efforts 
of crusaders such as Thomas Clarkson (an evangelical Anglican who was 
influenced by Quaker abolitionists), which fundamentally changed the 
moral direction of England and led to the Abolition Act of 1807. Elite 
Anglicans, sometimes referred to as Evangelical Anglicans, were key in this 
movement as well. William Wilberforce, converted to evangelical 
Christianity when in his twenties, deemed himself to have two missions in 
life: “God Almighty has placed before me two great objects: the 
suppression of the slave trade & the reformation of manners.” Gradually, 
broad swaths of the English political establishment joined in, including 
William Pitt, Edmund Burke, and the potter Josiah Wedgwood, who created 
the seal with the famous words “Am I not a Man and a Brother?” In 1792, 
hundreds of thousands of English men and women boycotted rum and 
sugar, and the abolitionist sentiment swept public discourse. Evangelicals 
put forth similar arguments as did other anti-slavery activists but with a 
moral force and organizing ability that made them key in this early 
international movement for human rights. Baptists in England announced 
their support for abolitionism in 1787, and Methodists were active both in 
England and the early United States. Early Black writers such as Olaudah 
Equiano, whose autobiography The Interesting Narrative (1789) was 
particularly influential, sold through many editions of their works and lent 
their voices to the rising anti-slavery crusade.7? 

Thus, from the early eighteenth to the early nineteenth century, Anglo- 
American evangelicalism and slavery grew together, alongside each other, 
sometimes mutually supportive and, in other places and times, mutually 
antagonistic. While many White evangelicals, particularly those in the 


United States, essentially ignored the sufferings of slaves, early Black 
evangelicals and their White allies demanded their attention, and 
evangelicals were important to the abolitionist crusades first in England and 
later in North America. At the same time, early evangelicals empowered 
and in some regions depended on the expansion of slavery, land 
expropriation of Native Americans, and the growth of the cotton Empire. 
Even while “the success of Wilberforce and his allies” served as a 
“powerful testimony to the transformative power of the Gospel, and 
heralded the emergence of evangelicalism as a major cultural force,” many 
of those from this movement doubled down on pro-slavery doctrine. They 
were (arguably) no more hypocritical than enlightened thinkers such as 
Thomas Jefferson, whose vague anti-slavery pronouncements were belied 
by his active participation in mobilizing his own slaves, buying and selling 
them, and producing children by one of them, Sally Hemings. In this sense, 
southern evangelicalism and its ideological opponents, the free thinkers and 
the skeptics, joined together in a project that culminated in the expansion, 
deepening, and darkening of the course of American slavery. 


SLAVERY AND AMERICAN METHODISM 


American Methodist views on slavery followed a similar course. Often 
suspected of being Tories or pacifists, American Methodists endured 
difficult years during the American Revolution. After his conversion in 
1775, Freeborn Garrettson, a Maryland-born Methodist who later would 
lead a long career as a minister in New York and among free Blacks in 
Canada, heard God’s voice telling him to “let the oppressed go free.” After 
he emancipated his own slaves, Maryland charged him with being a 
“Fugitive Disaffected Person.””) Early Methodist leaders such as Francis 
Asbury found slavery repugnant to the spiritually egalitarian principles of 
Methodism. At the Baltimore Methodist conference in 1780, American 
Methodist leaders declared slavery contrary to the Golden Rule. Four years 
later, they tried to give Methodist slave owners time to free slaves and to 
disallow admitting more slaveowners to the church—except in states which 
did not allow for manumission. Methodist leaders instructed that Whites 
should lead Blacks in class meetings and not allow meetings to run late or 
be conducted without White supervision. The General Conference of 1800 


allowed for the ordination of Black deacons, over the objections of southern 
delegates. Critics of the national Methodist leadership feared the 
abolitionism and social disorder they saw emanating from Methodism. 
Many Methodists, as well, expressed concern that the General Conference 


had been too censorious about slavery, with inflammatory language 


calculated to “irritate the minds of the people.”? 


The early and somewhat halting anti-slavery efforts in Methodist 
conferences met a quick response. Critics accused anti-slavery Methodists 
of being “the Enemies of our Country, Tools of the British administration.” 
Slave-owning Methodists in Virginia put up a vigorous defense of slavery 
as a social institution. Petitions to legislatures from evangelical 
congregations enunciated pro-slavery arguments. These petitions frequently 
mentioned scriptural passages on the duties of servants and freemen. 
Emancipation threatened the entire moral economy of the region, they said; 
it would be “ruinous to individuals and to the public,” productive only of 
“want, poverty, distress, and ruin for the free citizen, neglect, famine and 
death to the helpless Black infant and superannuated parent ... inevitable 
bankruptcy to the revenue and consequently breach of public faith and loss 


of credit with foreign nations; and lastly, ruin to this now free and 


flourishing country.” 


Antagonism toward enslaved and anti-slavery Methodists grew rapidly 
through the last part of the eighteenth century. Local ordinances restricted 
or prohibited night meetings by slaves. In 1789, a sheriff in Virginia 
attacked groups of Methodists who were praying with a “sett of the greatest 
Roges of Negroes in this County.” He felt obliged to break up such 
meetings, for Blacks imbued with improper notions of freedom might free 
themselves of White command and drive away slave patrols. Attacks also 
grew against Black Methodists in James Meacham’s circuit in southern 
Virginia. A dedicated Methodist itinerant and opponent of slavery, at one 
meeting in 1789 he had just finished a sermon when he reported that “the 
dear black people was filled with the power & spirit of God and began with 
a great Shout to give Glory to God,” which only “vexed the Devil.” Soon 
thereafter, White men organized by the local Magistrate stormed the church, 
beating the slaves with clubs. The persecution only strengthened 
Meacham’s resolve. “The proud whites can live in luxury and abomination 
making a [mockery] of God and his word, the African upholds him by his 


Swet and labour of his willing hands,” he lamented. “O America how she 


groans under the burden of slavery.”** 


Several major Methodist leaders, including Francis Asbury, William 
McKendree, and Jesse Lee, urged the Methodist General Conference in 
1800 to petition state legislatures to enact gradual emancipation laws. They 
wanted deacons and preachers to press the issue until emancipation was 
accomplished. Four years later, however, newly rewritten Methodist 
denominational rules exempted churchgoers in several southern states from 
ecclesiastical rules that discouraged slaveholding. Methodist leaders such as 
Francis Asbury determined that converting slaves, not freeing them, best 
ensured the spread of Methodism into areas of the country experiencing 
explosive population growth.” 

Evangelical anti-slavery ministers and a handful of congregants carried 
the fight against servitude into the early nineteenth century. Samuel Doak, a 
Presbyterian minister in east Tennessee who fired up Tennessee militia men 
to war against the British during the Revolution, later became an anti- 
slavery advocate, insisting that true Christians must work to end the 
institution. He published The Emancipator, the first newspaper in America 
devoted entirely to ending slavery, from Tennessee, beginning in 1820. 
Much the same story can be found in the life of David Barrow, a Virginia 
Baptist who later carried his congregation and his fight against slavery 
westward into Kentucky. Barrow had freed his two slaves in Virginia. 
Subsequently, he realized his severe economic disadvantage in Virginia 
without them; he took off for Kentucky. Barrow formed an abolition society 
in Kentucky in 1808, and he pursed the cause unto his death. In 1815, he 
wrote to Thomas Jefferson, enclosing some pamphlets of his regarding 
Slavery; Jefferson wrote back appreciatively, if a bit warily, noting that 
slavery was so intertwined with the economic life of the South that it would 
take a good long while to prepare the way for the post-slavery period. 
Essentially, as was his custom when confronted with the issue, Jefferson 
kicked the can down the road.”® 

Evangelicals, primarily in England and a handful in the United States, 
thus pursued the early anti-slavery movement, with considerably more 
success in England than in America in the early nineteenth century. They 
pursued their spiritual convictions to their secular conclusions. For them, 
spiritual equality meant temporal equality. But these evangelicals came 
relatively late in comparison to heterodox thinkers (notably the Quakers and 


freethinkers) of the eighteenth century. And the later abolitionists of the 
United States were more or less compelled to abandon conventional 
evangelicalism, in large part because of the force and biblical sanction to 
the pro-slavery argument. Perhaps the strongest argument comes from the 
line of scholarship pursued through his career by David Brion Davis. He 
suggests that religious humanitarian sentiment created an identification with 
suffering human beings that undergirded modern ideas of anti-slavery 
thought. In this argument, evangelicalism helped to create the moral 
environment in which abolitionism was even a possible conception, given 


the novelty of the idea of abolitionism anywhere prior to the 1750s.7’ 


SLAVERY AND THE MORAVIANS 


The evolving evangelical stance on slavery comes as no surprise when 
compared to the experience of a devoutly evangelical sect of Central 
European immigrants, the Renewed Unity of Brethren (referred to in 
shorthand as the Moravians), who settled in the western Piedmont region of 
North Carolina beginning in 1753. Their theology and history of avid 
proselytization among Blacks in parts of the Caribbean promised an 
egalitarian idealism that might shape a different social order on the North 
American continent. Ultimately, however, a similar story of spiritual 
equality and increasing temporal inequality unfolded there as it did 
elsewhere in the South. The Moravians practiced close physical fellowship 
with other believers, including “love feasts,” holy kissing, and washing feet. 
When faced with difficult decisions, Moravians drew lots, pieces of paper 
from a container which revealed divine answers (“yes,” “no,” or “maybe’’) 
to difficult questions. Attempting to decide whether to purchase a slave 
named Sam in 1769, they drew lots. At that fateful moment, with the sign of 
divine approval, American Moravians became slaveholders. 

Over the next two generations, the Moravian church, now based in 
Salem, North Carolina, purchased slaves to help with the community’s 
labor requirements. By the early nineteenth century, they owned seventy- 
three slaves. Ceding to pressure to separate out Blacks from White 
congregations, Moravian leaders gradually created separate “mission” 
churches for Black Moravian believers. They withdrew from the kinds of 
physical contact which maintained social harmony between believers. They 


encouraged Black conversion, thinking that the best way to discourage 
revolts, but physically separated themselves from Black believers. Black 
Moravians took their final rest in separate cemeteries, segregated in death 
as in life. The inherently inegalitarian social order of slavery had overcome 
the original vision of the most radically egalitarian of eighteenth-century 


evangelicals.”® 


PRO-SLAVERY AND EVANGELICALISM IN THE AMERICAN SOUTH 


Ultimately, in the most dynamic, prosperous, and expansionist slave society 
in the Western world, the American South, the pro-slavery argument, 
created in tandem with evangelical ideas, won the day. Southern 
evangelicalism defined the racıal foundations of the young country. White 
southern Christians determined that their social order reflected the will of 
God and that God expected men and women to perform their duties within 
the social stations given them in that order. In doing so, they thus reinforced 
and policed racial boundaries in American society. Thus, the evangelicals 
who once seemed such a threat to a stable social order eventually provided 
key theological support for the most significant attempt in nineteenth- 
century history to foster an anti-democratic revolution built on the 
cornerstone of racial slavery. The top ranks of southern theologians outlined 
a powerful pro-slavery argument based not on extrabiblical notions of 
racism, but instead founded on a theological defense of European 
conservative ideas of social order. In this vision, good order pleased God, 


while anarchy and theological infidelity defied His commands.” 
Conservative theologians of both regions developed and presented a 
coherent pro-slavery (or sometimes anti-abolitionist, if not pro-slavery) 
argument that could not be refuted successfully with the common sense 
biblical principles prevalent throughout antebellum America, North and 
South. If the Bible meant what it plainly said, then it was virtually 
impossible to refute the argument that biblical passages supported the 
obedience of slaves to masters. Anti-slavery advocates faced an uphill battle 
in a culture that applied those common sense biblical principles. 
Abolitionist Christians effectively renounced the portions of the Bible that 
seemed to uphold slavery; moderate anti-slavery Christians moved toward 
early forms of modernist or historically informed readings of Scripture. 


They concluded that the pro-slavery passages had to be understood properly 
within particular historical contexts and should not be applied, willy-nilly, 


to contemporary forms of plantation slavery.°” 

Pro-slavery sermonic literature developed into a formidable intellectual 
edifice. Richard Furman of the South Carolina Baptist Convention 
contributed one of the earliest expressions of the genre with his address ın 
1823. The year before, Charlestonians had uncovered what they believed to 
be an insurrectionary plot engineered by Denmark Vesey, a free Black man 
known for broadcasting anti-slavery sentiments. Vesey was a member of the 
First Afrıcan Church (later renamed Emanuel African Methodist Episcopal 
[AME] Church), a congregation founded in 1816 by local Blacks who had 
been members of the White Methodist Church. Angered that the church had 
placed a hearse facility over a local Black cemetery, more than four 
thousand Black Charlestonians formed the First African Methodist 
congregation. Its initial life was short. Local authorities shut it down several 
times and imprisoned its pastor for violating state laws against slave 
literacy. The Vesey plot of 1822, Whites believed, took shape in class 
meetings in the church, where “inflammatory and insurrectionary doctrines” 
fostered rebellious sentiments. After the discovery of the plot, thirty-five 
local Blacks were executed, the church building was burned, and later the 


AME as an organization was exiled from the state.” 

In his landmark pro-slavery address, Furman expressed relief at being 
spared the possible horror and bloodshed planned by Vesey and the Black 
Methodist insurrectionists. Furman insisted on the need to address Vesey’s 
sentiments publicly even though some warned it would afford slaves 
“excitements” that might provoke further revolts. He sought to allay fears 
among some masters that acquainting slaves with the scriptures would 
disturb domestic peace. If holding slaves was a moral evil, he asserted, then 
surely the “inspired Apostles” of the Bible would not have “tolerated it, for 
a moment, in the Christian Church.” The idea that the Golden Rule 
condemned slavery, a favorite rhetorical ploy of abolitionists, was absurd. 
For example, if a son wished that his father would follow his commands, 
did that mean that fathers thereby were obligated to take orders from their 
sons? Furman acknowledged the evils and cruelties that had been attendant 
on slavery. But such abuses also had been true of other primary social 
institutions, such as marriage, and that hardly undermined a husband’s God- 
given authority in the home. When tempered with “humanity and justice,” 


slavery might provide a state of “tolerable happiness” for those in the lower 
orders of society. Furman’s views seeded the growth of the pro-slavery 


theology that spread through the antebellum South. ?? 

Slavery and early evangelicalism thus had a complicated and often tragic 
relationship. While many early planters resisted any efforts to make slave 
converts, early evangelicals fought to extend the gospel to everyone. But, in 
doing so, they dissociated the gospel from any earthly notion of human 
freedom, separating the kingdoms of earth from the Kingdom of God. In 
doing so, they helped to create the earliest versions of what eventually 
became a powerfully, fully developed and coherent pro-slavery argument. 
In the late eighteenth century, evangelical ideas joined with other strains of 
thought from the Enlightenment to empower the growth of abolitionism, 
especially in England. Their achievements were notable and historic. At the 
same time, evangelicals in the American South fought back ferociously and 
eventually took control of the dialogue in the United States. American 
abolitionism, of course, grew into a substantial movement, but it remained a 
minority, and, ultimately, it required the colossal sacrifice of the Civil War 
to accomplish what American Christians could not: the final eradication of 
slavery. And even then, the abolition of slavery was a far cry from the 
uprooting of ideas of racial hierarchy, many of which still hold deep sway 
in American evangelical communities today. 
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CHAPTER 25 


BENJAMIN L. HARTLEY 


In 1719, the most famous of early evangelical hymn writers, Isaac Watts, 
published a collection of verse, Psalms of David Imitated in the Language 
ofthe New Testament. This collection became the most frequently published 


book in eighteenth-century America.! Ninety-nine editions appeared over 
the next several decades. The volume included what is likely the earliest 
“mission hymn” in the English language. 


Jesus shall reign where e’er the Sun 
Does his successive Journeys run; 

His Kingdom stretch from Shore to Shore, 
Till Moons shall wax and wane no more. 
[Behold the Islands with Their Kings, 
And Europe her best Tribute brings; 
From North to South the Princes meet 
To pay their Homage at his Feet. 

There Persia glorious to behold, 

There /ndia shines in Eastern Gold; 
And barbarous Nations at his Word 


Submit and bow and own their Lord.]? 


These verses illustrate not only the heartfelt devotion to mission that 
characterized early evangelicalism but also portray several other themes 
critical to our understanding of the missionary movement, which will be 
explored in this chapter. 

The first of those themes involves an examination of the political 
contexts where evangelical missions first took shape. In his hymn, Watts 
expressed his hope that Jesus’ reign shall “stretch from Shore to Shore.” 
Britain’s imperial reign was also “stretching” at the time Watts wrote these 
words. The War of Spanish Succession (1701-1714) secured Britain a 
leading role in global trade, and this imperial might influenced, in complex 


ways, the eighteenth century missionary movement.” 


In recent years, postcolonial theorists have spent much energy making 


the argument that missionary activity was a tool of imperialist domination.* 
To a degree that is true. But if the missionary movement is to be rightly 
understood, it must be examined using a more diverse array of questions. In 
his survey of eighteenth-century Christianity, Irish historian David 
Hempton has succinctly argued that “[i]n understanding missions, one 
needs to be as aware of diffusion, limitation, resistance, translation, 
subversion and liberation, as one is of repression, control, and 
exploitation.”° The historian must give the influence and complex texture of 
imperialism its proper attention without deprecating equally complex 
missionary motives, diverse missionary activities, and variegated responses 
of Indigenous persons, which often included robust missionary activity of 
their own. All of these motives and actions were as frequently in opposition 
to imperialistic designs of the metropole as they were in favor of them.® 

A second theme explored in this chapter is the mission theory and 
practice employed by early missionaries and early Indigenous Christian 
leaders in their efforts to make sense of the Christian faith in light of the 
culture(s) with which they were surrounded and of which they were a part. 
Watts’s hymn touched on this idea in the very last line of the third verse: 
“Submit and bow and own their Lord.” Watts here expressed his hope that 
people the world over will one day be followers of Jesus. This process of 
Indigenous “ownership” of the Christian faith took many different forms, 
was rarely smooth, and frequently prompted resistance from several 
quarters, both European and Indigenous. Indigenization was a two-way 
process involving missionary adaptation of the Gospel message to new 
cultures as well as new converts’ cultural adaptation to Christian theology 
and biblical norms.’ The texture of this resistance to and ownership of the 
Christian faith was integrally related to the imperial context itself and thus 
our two-fold thematic framework in this chapter involves a measure of 
reflexivity with these two factors. 

It is not possible in this chapter to consider every place where early 
evangelical mission was engaged, but Watts’s hymn provides clues as to 
where some of the most important locations were for eighteenth-century 
evangelicals. Only Persia and India are mentioned specifically in his hymn, 
and the Persia reference is mostly aspirational as there was no significant 
Protestant missionary presence in Persia in 1719. But the reference to India 


in this hymn likely resonated powerfully for Watts. The pioneer missionary 
to India, Bartholomaus Ziegenbalg, died in 1719, after thirteen years of 
service in India. Watts had likely followed the progress of the Indian 
mission for a number of years before this.’ Watts also refers to “the Islands” 
in his hymn, and it is not much of a speculative leap to surmise that Watts 
would have primarily had in mind the islands of the Caribbean. British trade 
in the Caribbean—deplorably, much of which was built on a slave economy 
—had been strong for decades by 1719, even if Anglican mission efforts 
there under the auspices of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
were just beginning and not prospering. In the 1730s, the Caribbean became 
the most important mission effort for early Moravian mission work. 
Methodist mission activity there began in 1759, and Baptists initiated work 


in the Caribbean by 1783.!° 

In addition to India and the Caribbean, this chapter also briefly examines 
late eighteenth-century initiatives in South Africa. The phenomenal growth 
of African Christianity in the twentieth century is simply too great for this 
vast continent to be neglected in any survey of the initial rise of evangelical 
missions. In the early decades of the nineteenth century, South Africa was 
already becoming one of the most intensively “occupied” fields of 
missionary service in the world, and robust Indigenous African initiatives 


were beginning as well.'! In 2018, a new milestone was achieved for 
African Christianity: demographers now estimate there are more self- 
described Christians there than on any other continent in the world.'? 

This chapter’s review of the interrelationships among these three regions, 
their imperial contexts, and missionaries’ operative mission theories is a 
modest corrective in contemporary “world Christianity” scholarship. Too 
much attention is given to the distinctive nature of “world Christianities” in 
various contexts while neglecting transnational connections and the sense of 
global unity that missionaries and Indigenous Christian leaders 
experienced.'” Southern India, the eastern Caribbean, and South Africa 
were mission destinations where early evangelicalism was most dynamic 
and where it involved the greatest variety of evangelical workers. The 
relationships among missionaries and their supporters in all of these 
locations helped set the course for subsequent nineteenth-century 


development in evangelical mission theory and practice. '* 


Finally, by beginning in this chapter with the mission to Tranquebar in 
southeast India in 1706, I am departing from a historiographical convention 
established by a number of scholars, including mission historian Andrew F. 
Walls, who viewed the rise of evangelical missions as corresponding to the 
rise of several missionary societies at the end of the eighteenth century.!° 
Earlier efforts in India are sometimes distinguished by these historians as 
Pietist missions rather than evangelical ones, although other historians do 
not make as clear of a distinction.!° In my view, the significant 
correspondence and published news reports about Indian mission that 
circulated among evangelicals in Britain in the mid—1700s, including the 
circles in which Isaac Watts operated, provide sufficient warrant for 
considering nascent evangelical missions of the early eighteenth century. 


No other missionary destination for Protestants in the eighteenth century 
was more imperialistically diverse and complicated than India. At the time 
of missionary arrival in the Danish colony of Tranquebar in 1706, 
Portuguese, French, and English trading posts already dotted the eastern 
Indian coastline to the north and south. They were minor players on the 
Indian scene compared to the Muslim Mughal Empire, which extended its 
southern border to the region around Tranquebar at this time. In subsequent 
decades, this Indian empire’s political power waned, but its impact on 
culture and economics persisted in a number of regional kingdoms in India. 
Tranquebar (known today as Tharangambadi), had, since 1620, been leased 
from the local ruler of Tanjore (now Thanjavur). The Tranquebar colony 
was a strip of land three by five miles in size, within the Thanjavur 
kingdom. The territory had probably been leased to the Danish East India 
Company in order to earn profits for the kingdom as well as to provide 
competition to French and Portuguese trading posts located about fifty to 
seventy-five miles to the north and south. !” Tranquebar was a city of 18,000 
inhabitants, most of whom were Indian, but with a sizable enough European 
population to support the construction of a new Danish Lutheran church 
five years before the first missionaries arrived.'® There had been chaplains 
who were responsible to serve the European population prior to the arrival 
of Bartholomäus Ziegenbalg and Heinrich Plütschau, but it was only by 


Ziegenbalg and Plütschau that a sustained effort was made to reach Indians 
with the Gospel. 

The Protestant missionary effort to Tranquebar also involved careful 
negotiations with European political entities both secular and religious. This 
missionary initiative involved the sharing of personnel as well as resources 
among three very different European powers: Halle Pietist institutions 
aligned in some ways with the Prussian state; the Danish King; and a 
British voluntary organization, the Society for Promoting Christian 


Knowledge (SPCK).'” The desire for missionaries in Tranquebar first 
emerged with the Danish king, Frederick IV, who possessed nearly absolute 
power as monarch.”° His court chaplain, Franz J. Lütkens, was not able to 
find missionary recruits in Denmark, so he appealed to Halle, Germany, for 
help. August Hermann Francke, a genius in organizing and publishing in 
Halle, soon spread word about the Tranquebar mission. Francke 
additionally helped in the ongoing supervision of missionaries whom he 


had previously taught, and he even wrote letters to the Tranquebar 


congregation in a manner stylistically reminiscent of the Apostle Paul.7! 


The SPCK provided logistical and financial support to the Tranquebar 


mission and was mostly agreeable in its support of a Lutheran mission, 


although confessional differences caused problems from time to time.” 


This whole arrangement was further supported by the fact that Queen Ann 
of England was married to Prince George of Denmark whose chaplain in 


England was Anton Wilhelm Böhme, Francke’s English-language 


promoter.” 


Ziegenbalg and Plütschau struggled with the political context from the 
very beginning of their work. Even before the missionaries left 
Copenhagen, the Danish king snubbed the directors of the Danish East 
India Company by not consulting them regarding the impending missionary 
initiative. The directors, in turn, sent a letter to Tranquebar urging officials 
of the East India Company to stifle the missionary effort as soon as the two 
young men arrived. The troubles with the Danish Company continued, and 


Ziegenbalg was even imprisoned for four months for his opposition to the 


Danish government over its mistreatment of a Tamil widow.”* 


The relationship that Ziegenbalg and Plütschau had with the Thanjavur 
kingdom directly to their west was even worse than their relationship with 
the Danish East India Company. The ruler prohibited the missionaries from 


even entering Thanjavur territory. To do so risked death. It so happened, 
however, that this eventually provided an opportunity for Indigenous 
catechists to go where missionaries could not and to initiate effective work 
in Thanjavur.” Thanjavur became one of the most active Christian 
communities later in the century and the home of one of the most successful 
of eighteenth-century missionaries, Christian Friedrich Schwartz. Thanjavur 
was also important in the lives of three of the most important Tamil 
Christian leaders: Satyanathan Pillai, Vedanayagam Pillai, and “Raja 
Clarinda.””° 

When one considers the initial fifty years of Protestant missionary 
presence in southern India, there are three dimensions of mission theory and 
practice that are most striking: the mission’s focus on understanding Indian 
religious thought, Bible translation, and education. Few missionaries who 
followed Ziegenbalg over the next century showed as much interest in 
Indian religious ideas as he did; in just two years, he was able to work 
through the contents of 119 Tamil writings on religious and ethical 
reflections. He was so impressed by Tamil ethical writings that, in 1708, he 
translated three short works into German for supporters back home to read 
for themselves. He also wrote a book on Tamil society and compiled 145 
letters from Tamil contacts into a 1713 work entitled Genealogie der 


Malabarischen Götter.”’ These studies of Indian religion were all done 
before completing a translation of the New Testament. 

Ziegenbalg’s attentiveness to Indian society and religion was not always 
looked upon with favor by August Francke, his former teacher and advocate 
in Halle. Francke once chastised him, saying that he had been sent to India 
to “eliminate heathenism in India and not to spread heathen nonsense in 


Europe.” But Ziegenbalg continued to write appreciably about Indian 
culture in his reports home. He discussed his own growing cultural 
awareness in the Halle Reports in 1710: “Once I had reached the stage of 
being able to read their books I realized that the same philosophical 


questions that are discussed by learned men in Europe are also dealt with 


quite competently here, and that they also have properly written laws.” 


The appreciation for southern Indian culture and religion exhibited by 
Ziegenbalg continued to grow and spread among missionaries and 
Indigenous Christians alike. By the end of the eighteenth century, Thanjavur 
was a center of Indian learning. Enlightenment influences, as historian C. A. 


Bayly observed, went in more than one direction and included an Indian to 


European exchange of knowledge as much as the reverse.” 


Ziegenbalg’s work in Bible translation began in 1708, just two years after 
his arrival. He worked on it together with other projects on Tamil society 
and religious and ethical thought mentioned above. A New Testament was 
completed and published by 1715, and, by the time of his death in 1719, he 
had completed a translation of the Old Testament up through the Book of 
Joshua. Ziegenbalg’s translation work was of a collaborative nature from 
the start and involved his seventy-year-old blind teacher, students in the 
mission schools, and a Tamil poet.” lAs most Tamil Christians were not 
considered of sufficiently high status to read Hindu scriptures, the 
availability of a Tamil Bible may have been received as a culturally, 
linguistically, and spiritually affirming experience on the part of many 
recent converts.?? 

The influence of the Danish-Halle-SPCK missionary endeavor on 
education in India has been described by historian Robert Frykenberg as 
nothing short of an “information revolution.” In addition to the 
collaborative efforts among Europeans and Indians in preserving and 
analyzing ancient texts in India, there was, at the beginning of the mission, 
an expectation of Ziegenbalg and other Halle-influenced missionaries that 
learning and literacy should be spread widely. This expectation was 
radically different from the cultural assumptions of members of elite castes 
in southern India, and yet it was primarily from Indian Christians that this 
idea of “public information” was realized.** 

The experience of these early missionaries in Tranquebar inspired many 
subsequent missionary efforts in India and even more evangelical 
imagination for mission. Prior to his arrival in India in 1793, however, it 
appears that the Baptist minister William Carey knew little about the 
century-long work of evangelicals in Tranquebar or how this effort had 
expanded elsewhere. As an English dissenter, Carey simply did not run in 
the social orbit of those evangelical Anglicans who were more familiar with 
what the SPCK had been doing in India for nearly a century.” 
Nevertheless, after arriving in India and settling in Serampore, Carey likely 
learned a great deal more about the preceding Danish-Halle missionary 
experience. Maria and Bartholomäus Ziegenbalg’s youngest son had served 
with the Danish East India Company in Serampore in the mid-1750s, and 


there were a number of other connections between Tranquebar and 


Serampore in the years preceding Carey’s arrival.”” 

In contrast to the Baptist Carey’s relative ignorance of what had 
transpired in India for the previous century prior to his arrival, the 
Methodist mission promoter Thomas Coke knew well the progress earlier 
missionaries had made in India and was enthusiastic for continued 
missionary work in the region. As early as 1784, Coke wrote to Charles 
Grant, director of the East India Company, to inquire about the history and 
culture of India. Grant responded with a lengthy and informative letter 
some months later. Coke mentioned specifically Christian Friedrich 
Schwartz, the most impressive of late eighteenth-century missionaries in 
India, on two occasions in his letters. By 1811, Coke had made preliminary 
plans for four missionaries to be placed in locations (Tanjore and 
Travancore) where considerable converts had already been made.*° In April 
of 1813, eight months before his departure for India, Coke even 
corresponded with William Wilberforce and volunteered to serve as the 


Anglican Bishop of India.*? Coke never made it to India, although his 
Methodist movement eventually did; Coke died en route and was buried, 
appropriately, in the Indian Ocean. 


THE CARIBBEAN 


The political context in the Caribbean into which the first evangelical 
missionaries came in 1732 was, in some ways, strikingly different from the 
one faced in India because the initial mission efforts of the Spanish two 
hundred years earlier differed greatly from those of the Portuguese in India. 
The Spanish came to the Caribbean islands with a much greater show of 
force, new and decimating diseases, and a practice of colonization that 
differed drastically from the Portuguese method of setting up trading posts 
with only a few settlers. In the Caribbean islands where Protestant 
missionaries first went, the Indigenous population suffered greatly from 
disease and violence but were still present, frequently intermarrying with 
more recent arrivals, both settlers and slaves. The Leeward and Windward 
chain of islands in the eastern Caribbean were politically complicated in 
similar ways as India had been. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the Spanish, English, Dutch, and French all vied for influence and 


mercantile dominance in the region. By the time that the Moravians arrived, 
however, there was not any Indigenous rule like those of the Thanjavur 
kingdom or Mughal empires in India. 

Back in Europe, the origin story of Moravian missions to the Caribbean 
also began in a similar way to that of India. There was both royal support 
(but not explicit sponsorship as there had been in India) for the Moravians 
in Denmark as well as opposition from the Danish West Indies Company. 
The Danish connection for the Moravians derived from the fact that 
Zinzendorf had been raised on stories of the Danish-Halle mission in India 
and had even lived with early missionaries to India during a year-long visit 
the Moravians had in Halle when he was a student of August Francke. 
Zinzendorf also had ties to the Danish court, and so it is not such a surprise 
that it was in Denmark that the Moravians sought to make connections for a 


trip to the Caribbean.*® 

The first Moravian missionaries to the Caribbean, Leonard Dober and 
David Nitschmann, began a preaching ministry in 1732, on the island of St. 
Thomas. But in those first years there were few tangible results and great 
tragedy. By 1734, both missionaries had been recalled to Germany with 
little to show for their work.’” Over the next two years, Zinzendorf sent 
twenty-nine more missionaries to the neighboring island of St. Croix, but 
many of these missionaries either died or were so weakened by fever that 
this initiative also ended in failure.*° 

The Moravian mission on St. Thomas finally gained traction in 1736, 
with the arrival of two new missionaries, Friedrich Martin and Matthäus 


Freundlich.*! These Moravians, in the first years of their ministry, preached 
a message of radical spiritual equality with Blacks which even resulted in 
an interracial marriage, in 1738, between Freundlich and a Black free 
woman named Rebecca. As told by historian Jon Sensbach, the 
effectiveness of Rebecca Freundlich (later, Protten) as a valued Moravian 
assistant in 1736 and then full member of the Moravian community by 1737 
might have been rare but not unique. 

Even very early Moravian chroniclers of mission work in the Caribbean 
extolled the fine work of Rebecca and others as integral to Moravian 
success on the island of St. Thomas. One such chronicler wrote, 


In addition to the many blessed means employed in the missionary efforts to extend the work of 
God among the Negroes, the major contribution came from the Negroes themselves. It was they 


who spread the good news throughout the island about Jesus Christ. ... One light kindled another.” 


This “kindling effect” was effective—not only in spreading the Christian 
message but in stoking fear of the Moravians and their followers among the 
planter class. Abuse of the Moravians became common. One planter even 


punished slaves for attending meetings by lighting a Bible on fire and 


extinguishing the flames on the slaves’ faces.” 


In a society dominated by slavery, the Moravian posture toward 
enslavement is the most important dimension of their mission theory to 
understand. Every facet of Moravian mission theory and practice was 
crafted, to good and bad effect, with that overwhelming reality in mind. 
Although Martin and Freundlich were appalled by the horrors of slavery, 
the missionaries soon prioritized the gaining of religious toleration from the 
planter society to enable them to go about their work on the plantations over 
efforts to seek manumission of slaves. Doing so would have likely 


resulted in them being sent back home by Danish rulers of the islands.*° 
Modern readers considering Moravian accommodations with slavery may 
rightly lament many of their actions, but in doing so may fail to see the 
liberating dimensions of their work. Even the missionaries’ purchase of a 
plantation was seen by them as a land acquisition to provide a safe refuge 
for slaves to pray and study the Bible. The plantation was located in close 
proximity to many members of the Moravian congregation who had to be 
wary of evening curfews which restricted their ability to attend distant 
meetings. After learning to interpret the Bible from Martin, Freundlich, 
and their Black assistants, Moravian converts were able to stand in 
judgment of the poor behavior of planters. Moravian leader August 
Spangenberg applauded this fact when he visited the island in October of 
1736.’ Archival sources record several instances of enslaved persons’ 
agency to counter planter oppression. In one case, a slave woman about to 
be sexually violated read from her Bible words that shamed her abuser, and 
he relented. In another case, a letter signed by 650 Black people was written 
to Zinzendorf’s childhood friend and now king of Denmark, Christian VI, 


reporting on the poor treatment of slaves as well as missionaries at the 


hands of planters on the king’s island domain.*® 


Zinzendorf’s theory of mission for missionaries in the Caribbean reflects 
an understanding of the importance of flexibility in their work and an 
abundance of patience that their work may not yield many conversions. 
Zinzendorf even displayed trust in Indigenous persons and their culture 
when he encouraged missionaries not to use the “Herrnhut yardstick.”* By 


this he advised missionaries not to measure success on the mission field in 


the same way they would back home in Herrnhut.°? One wonders how 


much of Zinzendorf’s intercultural generosity was due to the hours spent as 
a young man speaking with missionaries from Tranquebar, but on this point 
one can only speculate. In practice, Zinzendorf and Augustus Spangenberg 
both had a hard time not applying the “Herrnhut yardstick” to their work in 
the Caribbean but that they cautioned against it still shows they were 
cognizant of this as a danger. 

Zinzendorf’s more flexible approach to mission may also stem from his 
theology of the Holy Spirit and the nature of the conversion process. He 
taught that “The Saviour is tied to absolutely nothing. He will not be 
dictated to. Each instance takes its course. The Holy Spirit portrays Jesus to 


souls.... To one this happens distinctly, to another indistinctly.”°' In 
Zinzendorf’s 1740 Plan for a Catechism for the Heathen, he advised 
missionaries to prioritize concern for the individual person with whom one 
was sharing the Gospel. The catechism begins with the nature of the human 
person, progresses to questions about Jesus and the process of conversion, 


and almost as an afterthought mentions teaching about the Trinity.” He 
further counseled that this “catechism” should not be used in a rote fashion 
but as a “plan of order in which you will publicly teach,” all the while 
acknowledging the importance of being guided by the Holy Spirit. 

The contributions of Zinzendorf to a generous evangelical mission theory 
in the Caribbean contrast sharply with statements that he gave during a 
short visit to St. Thomas in 1738-1739, when he delivered one of the most 
vigorous evangelical defenses of slavery of his era: “God has punished the 
first Negroes with slavery. The blessed state of your souls does not make 
your bodies accordingly free, but it does remove all evil thoughts, deceit, 
laziness, faithlessness, and everything that makes your condition of slavery 
burdensome.”°” This speech was in part intended to placate the planter class 
of the islands to prevent future imprisonment of missionaries for whom 
Zinzendorf had just successfully lobbied release, but the speech was also a 


kind of watershed event for Moravians who were now increasingly seen as 


friends of the planters.”* 

The Moravian missionary experience clearly influenced the mission work 
of other evangelicals who arrived in the Caribbean in the decades after their 
pioneering efforts in the 1730s. The first Methodist mission efforts began 
on the island of Antigua in 1759, when an Antiguan planter, Nathaniel 
Gilbert, returned from a visit to London where he had met John Wesley and 
began following the Wesleyan way along with two of his slaves, Mary Alley 
and Sophia Campbell. Gilbert died shortly after returning from London, but 
his two slaves’ evangelistic work built on the prior Moravian work on the 
island and bore fruit that proliferated well into the 1780s." A Methodist 
Society of two thousand was thriving in 1786, when Thomas Coke arrived 
with missionaries to “begin” work in Antigua. Methodist work in the 
Bahamas and Baptist mission in Jamaica began due to the leadership of 
Black missionaries as well, who spread Christianity in the Caribbean after 
leaving the United States with other Black Loyalists following the 


Revolutionary War.>° 

Like Zinzendorf, Methodist mission promoter Thomas Coke both 
condemned slavery and condoned it. He was quite willing, for example, to 
give credit to Protestant missionary activity on British islands for 
preventing slave insurrections and continuing “the preservation of many of 
[Britain’s] richest colonial possessions” without troubling his readers too 


much with the disturbing truth about the exploited persons who created that 


richness.”’ 


The factors that led to the success of early Protestant missions in the 
Caribbean differed in almost every way from what led to success in India. 
Unlike the first missionaries in India, we have no evidence of Moravian 
interest in Indigenous religions; neither were they successful in establishing 
a thick network of schools supported by Indigenous rulers. Bible translation 
amid the linguistic diversity of newly arriving African slaves was also not a 
strategy they pursued. Instead, a mission theory that valued the 
contributions of Black assistants and alternately criticized slavery and 
accommodated itself to it was the most critical factor explaining the 
successes and failures of missions in the Caribbean. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


As was the case in the Caribbean, the context in which Christianity was 
established in South Africa was mostly one of exploitation of Indigenous 
persons. The Dutch were not the first European arrıvals to the shores of 
South Africa, but their establishment of Cape Town, in 1652, was the most 
significant and long-lasting. The Dutch, however, made minimal efforts to 
share the message of Christianity with Indigenous inhabitants of the Cape; 
the first convert among the Khoikhoi, whom the Dutch called Eva, died 
imprisoned and alone on Robben Island in 1674. Disease, violence, and 
slavery had devastated the Khoikhoi by the time the first Moravian 
missionaries arrived in 1737 with a more explicit missionary vision than 
their Dutch forebears. The San, a neighboring ethnic group, also saw their 
land encroached upon and, just two years after the Moravians’ first arrival, 


began a long-lasting series of attacks against European colonists, known to 


Europeans as the “Bushman War.” 


The genesis of Moravian missionary George Schmidt’s call to South 
Africa came from Halle missionary Ziegenbalg who had stopped over at 
Cape Town on his way to India from Europe. Ziegenbalg described the dire 
conditions of the Khoikhoi to two Dutch pastors, who then passed the word 
along to the Moravians. Schmidt spent six years in a prison before 
answering a call to mission service, an unusual, but in hindsight, fitting 
experience of missionary preparation for the South African context. 
Theological disagreement between Schmidt and the Dutch Calvinist settlers 
and the challenge of serving in the midst of war, made his life in South 
Africa perhaps as lonely and difficult as it was in prison, and, after six 


years, Schmidt returned home.” 

The arrival on April 1, 1799, of Theodorus van der Kemp (1747-1811) of 
the newly established (1795) London Missionary Society was a new 
beginning for Christianity in South Africa. It represented a fresh chapter in 
early evangelical mission history. Between the years 1792 and 1799, 
evangelicals in Britain established three different missionary organizations 
which became engines for mission growth for the next century.’ The 
London Missionary Society (LMS; at first simply called “the Missionary 
Society”) was the most ecumenically inclusive of the three British societies, 
a fact celebrated by its devotees. After committing himself to the LMS, Van 


der Kemp convened a meeting that established the Netherlands Missionary 
Society in 1797 that was closely modeled on the one established in London. 


In Holland he also set a goal to organize a similar society in South Africa, 


which he did less than a month after arriving there.°! 


Van der Kemp’s ministry is one of the most remarkable and praiseworthy 
of missionary endeavors in South Africa. His energetic spirit combined with 
humility toward Indigenous persons was matched by a robust disdain for 
White settler slave society and profound disinterest in material possessions. 
Originally from Holland, Van der Kemp had a varied career as soldier and 
student of philosophy, theology, and medicine. Shortly after a heartfelt 
conversion in 1791, which followed the tragic drowning accident of both 
his wife and daughter, Van der Kemp befriended Moravians and was soon 
helping them on their publishing projects. He never became a Moravian, 
however, even if their love for mission seems to have inspired him. The 
ecumenical openness of a group like the LMS better suited Van der Kemp’s 
more pragmatic and adventurous spirit. On November 26, 1798, the 
Directors of the London Missionary Society sent the fifty-one-year-old Van 
der Kemp on his way with a closing hymn befitting the occasion, “Jesus 
Shall Reign Where’er the Sun.”®? A few days after arrival in South Africa 
Van der Kemp also visited the newly established (since 1792) Moravian 
mission among the Khoikhoi to both encourage and learn from them. The 
Moravians, in turn, cheered Van der Kemp on in his plans to begin a new 
ministry effort among the Xhosa in the Eastern Cape.°? 

As a native Dutchman and missionary with the LMS, Van der Kemp was 
from the outset a politically ideal candidate for a South Africa which had 
just passed from Dutch to British control in 1795, but Van der Kemp was 
not one to “play politics” among the Europeans. Van der Kemp wanted to 
serve among the Xhosa, and it was to them that he quickly went, developed 
a relationship with the Xhosa leader Ngqika, and mastered the Xhosa 
language enough to write a basic grammar of the language. He was a 
respected preacher among the Xhosa, so much so that three generations 


after his fifteen-month stay in Xhosaland many of the Christians still called 


themselves “the people of Van der Kemp.’ 


The mission theory and practice of Van der Kemp in some ways did not 
differ greatly from other missionaries of his age. He focused a great deal on 
language-learning, preaching, and teaching the Xhosa with whom he had 


contact, including King Ngqika. Van der Kemp, however, was more 
attentive than most missionaries (reminiscent of Ziegenbalg) to 
documenting cultural and religious details of the Xhosa. In 1800, he 
published Religion, Customs, Population, Language, History and Natural 


Productions of the County (Caffraria).°° A unique characteristic of Van der 


Kemp’s work among the Xhosa was that he developed a reputation as one 


whose prayers brought needed rainfall.°° His marriage to a slave woman 


from Madagascar with whom he had four children, and his sponsorship of a 
joyous day of public celebration over the abolition of the slave trade in 
1807, were scandalous in the eyes of other White South Africans. But Van 


der Kemp seemingly could not care less.°/ 

We know very little of Van der Kemp’s relationship with his most 
influential convert, Ntsikana of the Xhosa. Scholars are not even certain 
how direct an influence Van der Kemp had on Ntsikana, though a strong 


oral tradition exists that it was substantial.°® Ntsikana of the Xhosa was 
serving as a herder of King Ngqika’s cattle when he experienced a mystical 
vision and heard a voice that said, “Let there be prayer! Let every thing bow 
the knee!” He aligned himself as a teacher with King Ngqika against a rival 
prophet among the Xhosa who argued for armed resistance against the 
Whites during this period of nearly constant warfare with them. Ntsikana, 
by contrast, pushed for a more pacifist stance, the essence of which was 
“complete submission to the will of God, where alone peace and protection 
were to be found.” The following stanzas from Ntsikana’s “Great Hymn” 
illustrate the way he sought to convey this Christian idea in a Xhosa cultural 
idiom: 


He who is our mantle of comfort, 
The giver of life, ancient on high, 
He is the Creator of the Heavens 
And the ever-burning stars: 

God is mighty in the heavens, 

And whirls the stars around in the sky. 
We call on him in his dwelling-place 
That he may be our mighty leader. 
For he maketh the blind to see; 

We adore him as the only good, 

For he alone is a sure defense, 

He alone is a trusty shield, 

He alone is our bush of refuge: 

Even He, —the giver of life on high, 


Who is Creator of the heavens. ’® 


There are a number of different versions and variations of this hymn as it 
has been passed down through the generations, some of which contain more 
explicit Christological content than the example above. Finding refuge in 
God as a “trusty shield” and a “sure defense” would have been critically 
important for the Xhosa people who lived in the midst of war. In Ntsikana’s 
last address to his followers, given according to oral tradition on his 
deathbed in 1821, he urged his disciples to stick together and be united in 
keeping the Word of God. To convey this idea he used an African proverb 
which refers to a “ball of scrapings” from inside the hide of an animal 


which, when dried, is unbreakable.’! Ntsikana has been described by 
historian of African Christianity Adrian Hastings as someone who, in “a 
unique way ... represents a genuinely new birth of Christian insight within 
African society and culture.”’” Ntsikana has also been called the first 
modern African theologian; for Ntsikana, theology was something to be 
sung, danced, and drummed into the lives of all those who followed. He 
was a pioneer for what historians and theologians now call African Initiated 
(or Independent) Churches (AIC’s), which are still an important part of 
southern African Christianity two centuries after his death. 


CONCLUSION 


This survey of three locations in the world where evangelical missionaries 
made an impact illustrates a tremendous diversity of both political contexts 
as well as missionary theory and practice between Isaac Watts’s publication 


of “Jesus Shall Reign Where e’re the Sun” in 1719 and Ntsikana’s singing 
of the “Great Hymn” about a century later. The Moravians, among all of the 
evangelical movements discussed in this chapter, emerge as the most 
critical “linchpin” connecting these geographical locations together. The 
multiple personal relationships between, for example, Ziegenbalg and 
nameless Dutch pastors who helped get the Moravian South African 
mission underway, or between Moravian and Methodist slave women on the 
island of Antigua, were just as important as transoceanic institutional webs. 
These connections—sometimes aided by imperial might and sometimes not 
—1inspired generations of evangelicals. Relationships themselves sometimes 
spanned generations, as was the case between missionaries and East India 
Company personnel in Tranquebar and Serampore, India, which enabled 
William Carey and the Baptists to gain a foothold in a place where the 
British imperial presence clearly did not want them. The strength and 
beauty of the fellowship, however, was at times more imagined than real: 
some of the fellowship was a kind of “shouting ecumenism,” but 
disagreements sometimes kept people together better than silence. 

The eighteenth-century missionary experience also bequeathed a wealth 
of experiences in terms of mission theory and practices, but, as subsequent 
mission efforts would demonstrate, the lessons from these earlier 
experiences were not always learned. The disempowerment of African 
leadership in the Christian church over the course of the nineteenth century 
is perhaps the most vivid example of the failure of missionaries to learn 
from a previous generation’s experience.” Today, in Western academic 
circles, there is often a tendency to see early evangelical missions in 
caricature as earnest preachers and teachers of the Bible. They were that, 
unapologetically, but the nuances they sought to communicate in their 
opposition to slavery, their Bible translations, their encouragement of an 
“information revolution,’ and even in their hymns are too rarely given 
attention, much less admiration. Nevertheless, a measured admiration may 
be needed in order to fully appreciate the influence evangelical missions 
had on the early evangelical heart and mind in the eighteenth century and 
the centuries to follow. 
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PART IV 


CHAPTER 26 


JONATHAN EDWARDS’S LIFE 
AND THOUGHT 


KENNETH P. MINKEMA 


SCHOLARS of early modern European religious history are in all probability 
familiar with David Bebbington’s famous “quadrilateral,” identifying 
common features of modern evangelicalism. Subsequently, W. R. Ward 
made a controversial effort to identify an earlier phase of evangelicalism, 
beginning roughly in the third quarter of the seventeenth century and going 
up to the French Revolution, outlining what he dubbed an “evangelical 
hexagon.”! Lately, several scholars have picked up on Ward’s periodization 
and set about identifying an initial, transitional phase of the movement that 
had its own distinguishing features. These scholars, including Bruce 
Hindmarsh with his focus largely on Methodists, Michael Haykin on 
Baptists, Jan Stievermann and his work on Cotton Mather, and Douglas 
Sweeney in his many studies of Jonathan Edwards, have labored to describe 


general attributes of early evangelicalism.? 

Whether we are talking about evangelicalism in its early or modern 
phases, their stories, to a significant degree, involve the life, times, and 
legacies of Edwards, the early eighteenth-century British-American 
theologian, revivalist, missionary, and educator. This chapter will examine 
how well Edwards fits the description of Ward’s six-headed creature as a 
way of extending the discussion of an early phase of evangelicalism. What 
follows will, in turn, consider Edwards and the mystical tradition; small- 
group religion; a deferred eschatology; an experimental and devotional 
approach to conversion; anti-Aristotelianism and hostility to theological 
system; and a vitalist, Paracelsian understanding of nature. 


MYSTICISM 


Scholars have long been engaged in assessing Edwards’s relation to the 
mystical tradition.” With his place in the moderate Enlightenment and his 
engagement with empiricism and the new science, the question for some is 
whether he can be labeled a mystic at all. Others detect in him a profound 
intermingling of ancient and newer strains of the tradition, so much so that 
it is impossible fully to understand him apart from them. The following 
attempts to contribute to the latter view. 

It is striking that the first two entries in Edwards’s “Catalogue” of 
reading, his list of books that he read or wanted to read, should present so 
telling an indication of the diverse trajectories flowing into his thought and 
piety. The first is a reference to the Dutch Reformed scholastic theologian 
Petrus van Mastricht’s Theoretico-practica theologia (1682-1687, repr. 
1715), Edwards’s hands-down favorite as “an universal system of divinity.” 
Adriaan Neele has educated us about the influence of van Mastricht not just 
on Edwards but also on post-Reformation theology, so we need not dwell 


there.* The second, more neglected entry reads, “Arndt, true Xtianity,” 
referring to Johann Arndt (1555-1621), a German Lutheran pastor and 
theologian who wrote several influential and popular devotional works. 
Chief among them was Wahres Christentum, or True Christianity, first 
printed serially from 1605 to 1610, and then in nearly a hundred editions, in 
multiple languages, before the mid-eighteenth century. 

Scholars such as Stievermann, Jonathan Strom, Douglas Shantz and Ann- 
Catherine Wilkening have been working to show the influences of German 
Pietism in colonial America.° These influences include Arndt, who was part 
of a post-Reformation European impulse to recapture medieval mysticism 
and devotion going back through Tauler, Meister Ekhart, and Bernard of 
Clairvaux. Pietism emphasized “interiority,” or “religion of the heart,” as 
opposed to formal acquiescence to doctrine and form; its adherents sought 
union with the divine through personal experience. 

Just a little further down the column from the “Catalogue” entry on Arndt 
is an entry that reads, in part: “A book Called German theology ... entitled 
mistical divinity.”’ This medieval treatise, Theologia deutsch, was 
translated from German into Latin, issued by Luther in 1518 and re-edited 
by Arndt in 1597, who also adapted parts of it for his Wahres Christentum. 


The edition that Edwards cited is the one translated and published by Gyles 
Randall in 1646, under the title, Theologia Germanica; or, Mysticall 
Divinity. 

The source of Edwards’s information on this title is unknown, but we can 
suggest one possible solution. Within only three or four years of Edwards’s 
entries on Arndt and Theologia Germanica in his “Catalogue,” father 
Timothy Edwards recorded in one of his account books that he lent to a 
fellow minister a work “Concerning true Christianity, or Some Such Subject 
by a German Divine.” His apparent ignorance of the work or its author— 
whom we know to be Arndt—reflected the fact that this was “one of 
Jerusha's Books,” that is, the seventh of his ten daughters, sixteen years old 


at the time.® It is entirely possible, therefore, that we need look no further 
than one or more of Edwards’s siblings for his acquaintance with major 
texts in German Pietism. 


Cabbala 


A further strain of mysticism with which Edwards was familiar was 
Cabbalism. With origins in the Jewish rabbinical tradition of the High 
Middle Ages, Cabbala is a mystical theurgic method of interpreting sacred 
texts by which the student can come to know sacred mysteries. It is based 
on central concepts, such as emanation and remanation of energy and the 
hidden meanings of words that can be deciphered through a special 
hermeneutic. Cabbala was adapted by a series of Christian Hebraists in the 
post-Reformation period.” 

To a degree to which scholars of Edwards have not appreciated, he was, 
as Peter Thuesen writes, “fascinated by traditions of esoteric wisdom.” 
Edwards mentions Cabbala infrequently but does so throughout his career. 
Sometime in 1723 or 1724, when he was entering into his tutorship at Yale 
College, he committed a “best of” reading list to the first page of his 
“Catalogue” of books: get “the best Geography,” “the best history of the 
world,” and so forth. Toward the end of the list is, “the best that treats of the 
Cabbalistical learning of the Jews.”!° While this could have been any one of 
a number of “Cabbalistical” texts available at the time, a likely candidate 
was Conjectura cabbalistica; or, A Conjectural Essay of Interpreting the 
Minde of Moses, According to a Threefold Cabbala ... (1653), by Henry 
More (1614-1687). More was one of the Cambridge Platonists, a group of 


seventeenth-century English writers that Edwards read and who were 
oriented toward mysticism. 

A further allusion to Cabbala, or at least to the numerological aspects of 
it, comes in the mid-1740s, when Edwards was considering how to 
distinguish his views on typology. In the “Types” notebook, he expressed 
his intention “[t]o show how there is a medium between those that cry down 
all types, and those that are for turning all into nothing but allegory and not 
having it to be true history; and also the way of the rabbis that find so many 
mysteries in letters, etc.” Those who “cry down all types” were the 
rationalists and deists, while those who were “for turning all into nothing 
but allegory” were the Anglo-Catholics. It is “the way of the rabbis” that 
concerns us here. As Wallace Anderson has stated, “Edwards’s conviction 
of the power and significance of words helps explain why he felt it 
necessary to consider Cabbala in formulating his ‘medium’ way. His 
notebooks give evidence of his interest in this and related traditions as well 
as his own application of the mystical approach.”!! 

Cabbala, at least as read by gentile interpreters, had certain doctrinal 
similarities to Christianity, such as a triune-ness in the Godhead, creation ex 
nihilo, the immortality of the soul, and future rewards and punishments. 
Edwards explored these similarities, especially in the latter years of his life. 
In “Miscellanies” no. 1256, one of several related entries composed in or 
around 1753, he copied approvingly from Scottish philosopher and educator 
Andrew Michael Ramsay’s (1686-1743) Philosophical Principles of 
Natural and Revealed Religion (1748-1749), in which the Chevalier, 
himself excerpting in part from expatriate Huguenot divine Pierre Allix’s 
polemic against Unitarianism, asserted Trinitarian intimations in Cabbalism. 
“In fine,” Edwards quoted from Ramsay quoting Allix, “the cabbalistical 
Jews that are of later date, than the Targumists, speak in the same manner. 
They fix the number of three persons in the divine essence; they speak of 
the emanation of the two last from the first, and say, that the third proceeds 
from the first by the second.... The cabbalistical Jews were called so from 
the Hebrew word cabal, which signifies tradition, because they pretended to 
have collected into one body, all the ancient traditions of the Jewish 
church.” !? 

Circling back to Edwards’s penchant for the Cambridge Platonists, we 
find further mentions of Cabbala in “Miscellanies” no. 1359, which consists 
of extended quotations from Ralph Cudworth’s (1617—1688) The True 


Intellectual System of the Universe (1678), a work which Edwards 
obviously greatly admired but a copy of which he was apparently unable to 
procure and so was reduced to borrowing and copying profusely. The 
excerpts Edwards chose intimated that there were certain ancient and 
unmistakable resonances between non-Christian religions and Christianity. 
The points at which Edwards lifted from Cudworth’s texts that mention 
Cabbala—employing Alix’s synonym of “tradition”—come amid 
discussions of the Trinity and of creation. The “Orphic Cabbala,” which 
was a Hellenistic mystery religion, included “a trinity of divine 
hypostases”; later Platonists made many “depravations of the divine 
Cabbala of the trinity,” but “Plato himself and some of the later Platonists 
retained much of the ancient genuine Cabbala, and made a very near 
approach to the true Christian Trinity”; and “Eusebius gives a full and clear 
testimony of the concordance and agreement of the Platonic, at least as to 


the main, with the Christian Trinity, which he will have to have been the 


Cabbala of the ancient Hebrews.” !3 


Regarding “the Mosaic Creation,” Edwards copied out a passage from 
Cudworth that asserts that “[t]he ancient Cabbala, which derived the 
Cosmogonia from chaos and love, was ... of a Mosaical extraction also, and 
plainly derived from that spirit of God which is said in the Scripture, ‘to 
have moved upon the face of the waters.’ ” So, too, the “atheistic Cabbala 
or Aristophanic tradition” (deriving from the works of Greek satirical 
playwright Aristophanes), which taught that “all things whatsoever” were 
generated “out of night and chaos” and “make love itself likewise to have 
been produced from an egg of the night, ... was nothing else but a mere 
depravation of the Mosaic Cabbala.”'* With Cotton Mather, Theophilus 
Gale (1628-1678), and other Christian Hebraists, Edwards assumed the 
Hebrew accounts of creation and history to be the ones on which later 
histories and mythologies were based, which in part explained the striking 
similarities to be found among them. 


Quietism 


Quietism was a seventeenth-century Catholic mystical movement, a parallel 
of sorts to Pietism. It was a way of spiritual discipline that emphasized 
attaining a personal presence of God through a “pure or disinterested 
Love,” which was “the highest degree of Christian perfection,” insofar as it 


was “disengaged from every Motive of Self-Interest.”!> Holy resignation 
and holy indifference were the states by which God was obeyed and 
glorified and the soul united with its Creator. In France, a prominent 
practitioner was Jeanne-Marie Bouvier de la Motte-Guyon, or Madame 
Guyon (1648-1717), a French laywoman who was condemned by Catholic 
authorities, silenced, and imprisoned. !° 

Edwards’s “Catalogue” reveals his interest in Quietist authors. One work 
he cited was by a key formulator of the divine-love mystique: Italian 
Cardinal Pietro Matteo Petrucci’s Lettere e trattati spirituali e mistici 
(1685), translated into English in 1704 and published under the title, 
Christian Perfection, Consisting in the Love of God.!’ Condemned by the 
Inquisition, Petrucci resigned his position ın 1691. 

But more of a staple in Edwards’s reading was Frangois de Salignac de la 
Mothe-Fénelon, or Francois Fénelon (1651-1715), French Catholic 
archbishop of Cambrai. Works by him cited by Edwards include Maxims of 
the Saints (1697, English transl. 1698), in which he defended Madame 
Guyon and for which he was punished; The Adventures of Telemachus 
(1699, English transl. 1699-1700 and 1719), and Private Thoughts on 
Religion (1718, English transl. 1719). These entries all date from the mid— 


1740s.!8 

The final mention of Fénelon by Edwards in his “Catalogue” comes in 
1752 or 1753, in which Edwards is culling recommended titles from 
Scottish philosopher David Fordyce’s (1711-1751) Dialogues Concerning 
Education (1745-1748). Edwards comments at length: “He strongly 
recommends Fenelons spiritual works & Scougal, Life of God in the Soul 
of Man[,] smith’s select discourses & others of that refined devotional strain 
as the fittest Books He could Think of to raise one’s Views above the world 
& inspire that truly humble & heavenly Temper which is the peculiar Glory 
of a Xtian and adds the highest dignity to human nature Books from which 
Light irradiates upon the Mind & which sets the soul on fire as one reads 
them.”!? Here is a colorful trinity of latter-day French and English mystics, 
commended in a work on pedagogy, a vocation for which Fénelon was 
renowned and in which Edwards engaged, as in his work with native 
children. Besides Fénelon, we have Henry Scougal (1650-1678), Professor 
of Divinity at King’s College, who authored The Life of God in the Soul of 
Man (1677); and John Smith (1618-1652), Cambridge Platonist, whose 


Select Discourses (1660) were published posthumously. Edwards knew 
whereof Fordyce was speaking. He cited Scougal’s book twice in the 


“Catalogue.””” We have already seen Edwards’s regard for Smith’s fellow 
Neoplatonist Cudworth; as for Smith, Edwards reproduced a “remarkable,” 
lengthy passage from one of his discourses in a footnote to Religious 
Affections.*! 

The translator of the works of Fénelon that Edwards read was none other 
than Chevalier Ramsay, who was converted from Presbyterianism to 
Catholicism by the Archbishop himself, and who later became Madame 
Guyon’s secretary. In “Miscellanies” no. 1257, Edwards again excerpted 
from Ramsay, this time on “Opinions and Traditions of the Persians 
Concerning the Necessity of Humiliation, and self-denial, disinterested 
love, in order to future happiness.” “Fly and make thy retreat into the 
kingdom of self-annihilation,” Ramsay exhorts, “and there thou shalt find 
rest.... We must be robbed of all our goods, and must annihilate the soul, 
before we can arrive at him who alone possesses all things.... Humility 


must lead us to an annihilation in the unity of God.””* In these quietistic 
sayings by Persians and Turk philosophers, Ramsay—and Edwards after 
him—found spiritual light. 

Edwards did not merely borrow others’ language on holy indifference. 
Consider “Miscellanies” no. 1177, in which, writing on the nature of 
righteousness, Edwards declares: “it was the will of God to bring mankind 
into a greater dependence on himself for happiness ...; so that the creature 
should be abased and annihilated, and all should be of God and in God.” 
And in Religious Affections, Edwards asserted that the Christian duty of 
self-denial consisted not only in a person’s mortifying “worldly 
inclinations” but also “in being emptied of himself; so that he does freely, 
and from his very heart, as it were renounce himself, and annihilate 


himself.” 


Sarah Pierpont Edwards’s “Experiences” 


If we need an embodiment of this brand of mystical or spiritual theology in 
Edwards’s acquaintance, then we need look no further than his spouse, 
Sarah Pierpont Edwards (1710-1758). From his early “Apostrophe” to her 
in 1723 to his synthesized (and de-gendered) description of her religious 
life in Some Thoughts Concerning the Revival (1743), Jonathan Edwards 


almost enviously described her as being constantly in intimate conversation 
with God while showing all the objective distinguishing marks of a true 
saint. The narrative of her period of religious ecstasies in early 1742, a 
version of which was published by her great-grandson Sereno Dwight in 
1830, further enforced this picture of her deep spirituality. Recently, the 
original manuscript of this text, entitled “Mrs. Edwards’s Experiences in 


Jan. 19, 1742, &c.,” came to light.”* Written in Jonathan’s hand, it is far 
more revealing than the comparatively tame version by Dwight. Here, 
Sarah Pierpont Edwards describes rounds of convulsions, “agitations of 
body,” compulsive leaping, irrepressible shouting, fainting, and trances that 
lasted for several weeks. It is, without exaggeration, one of the most 
remarkable religious accounts in colonial American literature. 

While Jonathan’s “Personal Narrative” and several of his “Miscellanies” 


expressed some of the sentiments of the Catholic “pure love” tradition,” 
the manuscript version of Sarah’s “Experiences” is full of the language of 
annihilation of the self as a means of achieving communion with the divine. 
This suggests that she not only concurred with her husband about this 
mystique, but that she probably was a more thorough-going adherent than 
he. One remarkable statement not given in the Dwight version occurs in the 
passage for January 29, in which she described her body as “an Empty 
Shell,” stating her conviction that “I had entirely done with [S]arah 
Edwards”: 


my Heart & soul to my Imagination seemd to be gone out of me to God & X in Heaven & to have 
but very little Relation to my body[.] my body seemd as it were an Empty shell. I never felt such 
an Entire emptiness of self love or any Regard <to> any temporal private Interest of my own[.] It 
seemed to me I had entirely done with [S]arah Edwards[,] and felt my self so totally subdued & 
Indifferent to my own Honour & Reputation or what the world or any Person in it said of me[,] 
that it appeard to me that the Lion of the Tribe of Judah had as it were Kicked away my Regard to 
my own Honour down to the Center of the Earth (L. 15r.). 


Later that day, after having heard neighboring minister Chester Williams 
preach on “the Happy fruits of assurance,” one of which was that “Persons 
that had assurance had the foretasts of Glory,” she reflected: “I Knew the 
Truth of it from what I then felt[.] I Knew I then tasted the Clusters of the 
Heavenly Canaan[;| my soul was filled & overwhelmd with Light & Love 
& Joy in the Holy Ghost[,] which had such an Effect on my Body[,] that I 
could not forbear flinging myself <back> out of my Chair, with a Kind of a 
Leap[;] my soul seemed to be as it were Going out of my body.” She went 


on to declare, “I Knew that the foretaste of Glory I then had in my soul 
came from him & that I certainly should Go to him & should as it were 
drop into the divine being & be swallowed up in him” (L. 17). 

This language of being “wrapt” or “swallowed up” in God, so integral to 
the Quietist approach, was transmuted in the Edwardsean tradition into 
“disinterested benevolence,” that is, loving God and the created order for its 


own sake.”° Thus Sarah, after a long day—including a sermon and lecture 
—stated, “I thought I had Regard to nothing Else but Gods favour & his 
Honour & felt perfectly Indifferent to Every thing besides[,] & that I had 
nothing but God” (L. 18r.). 

The mystical elements in Sarah Pierpont Edwards’s piety are fully on 
display in the “Experiences,” though we are still assessing their exact 
influences and nature. We can gain some insight from Some Thoughts, 
where Jonathan reflected further on his partner’s descriptions, observing: 
“If agitations of body were found in the French Prophets, and ten thousand 
prophets more, ‘tis little to their purpose, who bring it as an objection 


against such a work as this, unless their purpose be to disprove the whole of 


the Christian religion.” 


Jonathan was alluding to a group of lay exhorters and visionaries called 
“The French Prophets,” vilified, in the context of the mid-century 


awakenings, by anti-revivalist spokespersons such as Charles Chauncy.”® 
Following Louis XIV’s revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, the 
Camisard movement, of which the Prophets were a later manifestation, 
arose in southeastern France, a Protestant region in the otherwise Catholic 
country; its constituents openly revolted in the first decade of the eighteenth 
century. In the face of violent suppression, many fled to England, where 
they became a popular sensation through their millennial prophesying in 
public, performing what they claimed were miraculous healings.”” While 
Jonathan probably did not approve of all of the teachings and actions of the 
French Prophets, he defended them, by default, over against those who 
objected to what to him was on the whole a genuine, transoceanic work of 
the Spirit. 


The Convulsionnaires of Paris 


If Quietism represented a stoic, passive form of seeking God, then there 
were other practices that were much more physical and demonstrative and 


therefore provided a broader behavioral basis for the kinesthetics of Sarah 
Pierpont Edwards and other awakening participants in New England. In 
France, the Convulsionnaires were particularly active in the late 1720s and 


early 1730s.°° The participants and their defenders were largely Jansenists, 
a Catholic reforming group who were anti-monarchical and contended 
against the Jesuits and under the restrictions of a papal bull. For these and 
other reasons, they had many sympathizers among Protestants. Edwards 
was certainly aware of Jansenism and, in fact, read some of the key Port- 
Royal works during his school days, such as Antoine Arnauld and Pierre 
Nicole’s Art of Thinking, and later was acquainted with the works of 


Pluche, Duguet (who developed Figurism, a philosophy of history based on 


types and antitypes), and, most importantly, with Pascal’s Pensées.! 


Beginning in 1727, supplicants gathered at the tomb of François de Paris 
at Saint-Médard in Paris, whose spirit was thought to be intercessing for the 
hundreds—which grew to thousands—seeking to be healed. Reports of 
miraculous healings multiplied, and the word spread. Convulsionary 
pilgrims also resorted to the site. They consisted to a significant degree of 
unmarried women who were subject to levitating, bodily contortions, 
grimacing, speaking in tongues, and prophesying, shouting, and screaming 
for long periods. 

As foreign as this may seem to the Edwardses, the story of the 
Convulsionnaires was followed even in far-off New England. Tracts and 
collections provided accounts of the phenomena and of the authorities’ 
attempts to suppress them, such as in Edwards’s beloved Present State of 
the Republick of Letters, which in 1734 included a summary of A Collection 
of Miracles Wrought at the Grave of Mr. de Paris, Deacon, published in 
Utrecht in 1733. “The Public has had several short Accounts of Miracles 
wrought, or supposed to be wrought,” wrote the reviewer, implying 
previous sources of information. During the 1730s, newspapers such as the 
Weekly Rehearsal, the New-England Weekly Journal, and the Boston Post- 
Boy, to which the Edwardses had regular access, provided updates to the 


general New England public.°? 

We cannot assert categorically that the Convulsionnaires of Paris were a 
direct influence on revival “enthusiasts” in the New World. Yet the 
proximity and similarity of the forms of religious expression and the avidity 
with which they were followed internationally are suggestive. Drawing the 
circle wider is helpful for appreciating the broader context of Jonathan 


Edwards’s estimation of religious behavior, and it also provides a fuller 
understanding of possible referents for Sarah Pierpont Edwards and other 
religious kinesthetes. These French Catholics compared themselves to early 
martyrs, a literature in which New England puritans were steeped. The 


Jansenists were also possessed of “a well-developed persecution 


mentality,”’° with which Sarah Pierpont Edwards was amply burdened; 


indeed, her fears of rejection and abandonment found release, if only 
temporarily, in her ecstasies. 

Recent scholars have examined how the convulsionary movement was 
diagnosed by contemporary male physicians, in service to the church, as 
maladies des femmes, including female “hysteria and vapors,” sexual 
frustration, and menstrual irregularities.** Here, too, Sarah’s biography is 
instructive for there are indications that she suffered from birth-related and 
postpartum conditions, possibly anxiety, depression, or hypomania. As early 
as 1734, she was being treated for such symptoms, and, in 1742, the very 
year of her “Experiences,” she was under medical care for a “hysterical 
original.” Jonathan himself recognized his partner's condition in Some 
Thoughts, writing, “The person had formerly in lower degrees of grace, 
been subject to unsteadiness, and many ups and downs, in the frame of 
mind; the mind being under great disadvantages, through a vapory habit of 
body, and often subject to melancholy, and at times almost overborne with 
it.”° It is important to note that we have only sporadic evidence, and we 
cannot dismiss Sarah’s ecstasies as mere products of bodily causes, but the 
coincidences are too compelling to omit. 


SMALL-GROUP RELIGION 


Another feature of early evangelicalism that Ward identifies 1s collegia 
pietatis, or small-group religion. This had its origins in the pastoral 
experience of German Pietist Philip Spener. Spener (1635-1705) was a 
Lutheran who served as a minister and chaplain whose most influential 
work was Pia Desideria, or Heartfelt Longing (1675), which outlined a 
course of church reform that included special meetings devoted to singing, 
testimony, and religious conversation. Edwards learned of this strategy most 
likely through his reading of August Hermann Francke (1663-1727), a 
German Lutheran pastor and scholar who came to be associated most 


closely with the evangelical complex that he established at Glaucha, Halle, 


in Saxony, and whom Edwards much respected.*° 

Edwards adapted this institutional model to his church at Northampton as 
the evidences of revival became more pronounced. He focused on the 
young people—those from fifteen to twenty-five years of age—in part 
following the advice of his grandfather and predecessor, Solomon Stoddard, 
who observed that young men and women were almost always in the 
vanguard of the several spiritual “harvests” he had overseen at 
Northampton. In A Faithful Narrative of a Surprising Work of the Spirit of 
God (1737), Edwards’s famous account of the Connecticut Valley 
Awakening that was quickly translated into several languages and became a 
manual for revivalists elsewhere, he mentions establishing these targeted 
gatherings, beginning with the youth. “In the fall of that year” of 1734, he 
recounted, “I proposed it to the young people, that they should agree among 
themselves to spend the evenings after lectures in social religion, and to that 
end divide themselves into several companies to meet in various parts of the 
town; which was accordingly done, and those meetings have been since 
continued.” Eventually “the example” was “imitated by elder people” and 
by children. These experiments in “social religion” became staples in 
Edwards’s church for furthering the revival spirit through personal and 
group edification and exchange. As a result, “private conference” became 
for Edwards in A Faithful Narrative a “means of salvation” alongside the 
more traditional ones of “reading, prayer, meditation, [and] the ordinances 
of God’s house.” 

During the early months of 1741, the apex of the series of religious 
revivals known as the “Great Awakening” in its New England phase, the 
private meeting became an important awakening tool in Edwards’s hands, 
complementing his regular preaching and counseling. In February, he 
preached a sermon at a meeting for children, as well as one to a general 
private meeting, and yet another to the young people upon the death of one 
of their peers. In March, he spoke at a private meeting in Northampton and 
at another to members of the nearby hamlet of Pascommuck, and again in 
April in Northampton.°® 

A decade later, in his Treatise Concerning Religious Affections (1746), 
Edwards again brings up “religious conferences,” but this time in a different 
light. Written on the other side of the Great Awakening, a more circumspect 
Edwards provides criteria for discerning a true experience of grace from a 


false one. Although Edwards viewed the revivals as a true work of God’s 
Spirit, he considered that many corruptions, such as claims to revelations, 
censuring others as unconverted, and schisms and separations, had 
compromised the movement. He set to work, providing twelve “negative” 
or neutral signs. The twelfth sign ın this part averred that though “the 
outward manifestations” of religious affections “and the relation persons 
give of them, are very affecting and pleasing to the truly godly, and such as 
greatly gain their charity, and win their hearts,” these by themselves did not 
equate with true conversion. Such “outward manifestations” may dispose 
individuals “to abound in the external duties of religion, such as prayer, 


hearing the Word preached, singing, and religious conference,” but they 


could be to no avail.°” 


Unfortunately, religious conferences had all too often become settings 
where supposed converts talked at length and in hyperbolic terms about 
their experiences, which for Edwards smacked of self-righteousness. In 
“Miscellanies” no. 951, entitled “Talk of Experience,” he observed: “The 
profession that persons make of the divine gifts they have received from 
God, and their declaring their experiences abroad, is like the wind that 
accompanies a cloud.... So if professors place religion very much in 
religious discourse, and abound very much in talking of their own 
experiences, it is a wonder if their religion don’t spend itself that way.” 
Tellingly, there is little indication in Edwards’s later writings that he 


continued small-group meetings.*° 


DEFERRED ESCHATOLOGY 


Enough expert work has been done on Edwards’s eschatology to show that 
he fits fairly neatly into Ward’s depiction of early evangelicals as saying 
that the millennium was a-coming but not imminent, so we can treat this 
subject briefly. Herein, as John F. Wilson and Avihu Zakai, among others, 
have observed, Edwards accorded with many in his tradition.*! Although 
the label of “post-millennialist” has long been acknowledged to be 
ahistorical, historians still use it to describe Edwards’s view of the end- 
times: a thousand-year period of the church’s peace and prosperity, 
followed by apostasy and affliction, then the Second Coming and final 
judgment. Edwards wrote consistently on apocalyptic themes and on 


exegesis of the Revelation, though, as Stephen Stein has discovered, it was 
in the final decade or so of his life that he was most active.** He used 
authorities such as English clergyman Moses Lowman (1680-1752) to track 
the passing of vials, seals, trumpets; only privately did he speculate that the 
final vial would be poured out, and Antichrist defeated, around 1866, with 
the millennium beginning about the year 2000. 

The Great Awakening, however, stirred Edwards’s chiliastic juices, 
prompting him to declare in print that the thousand years would most likely 
begin in America and even have its seat in New England. He later backed 
off from this speculation, but he did persist in describing the revivals as a 
“prelude” to the “glorious times.” Such times would not arrive before a 
period of persecution and affliction. For critics of the awakenings, the 
excesses and divisiveness of adherents hardly savored of the harmony that 
the millennium was to bring. In response, Edwards took up in the mid- 
1740s the cause of the Concert of Prayer, a proposal by Scots revivalists for 
churches on both sides of the Atlantic simultaneously to observe, on a 
quarterly basis, a day to beseech the pouring out of the Holy Spirit. This 
was, ın Edwards’s estimation, a device for keeping eschatological hopes 
alive for the long term but in an “ordered” manner. 


EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH TO DEVOTION AND CONVERSION 


Protestant writers and pastors, drawing on medieval continuities and aspects 
of the Radical Reformation, had in common an interest in helping believers 
through their “soul-concerns.”4? Among Reformed in England and the 
Netherlands, as in Catholic orders, the pilgrimage of the soul toward 
salvation was seen as a process, taking form in stages. This type of 
discipline was known as “precisianism” because of the attention to spiritual 
matters—through Bible reading, prayer, meditation, worship, and other 
“means”—and the constant self-scrutiny it required. Edwards’s New 
England Congregationalism emphasized precisianism and a preparationist 
model of spiritual life.** For his part, Edwards viewed the bestowment of 
the divine light as an instantaneous act, but he consistently exhorted his 
listeners to the use of the means of grace and emphasized that the effort 
before and after that moment was usually long and laborious. 
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After the flurry of the Reformation, Arndt and his fellow Pietists were 
hardly alone in calling for a return to more intimate, meditative, even 
mystical practices and beliefs. They shared an interest in practical and 
devotional works with the English Puritans and Pietists. Within the religious 
cultures of England and New England, this devotional turn took the form of 
a spate of manuals meant to guide souls through the spiritual ordeals of 
conversion. Early eighteenth-century New England saw a sacramental 
renaissance; that is, devotion focused around the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, an alternate yet complementary site to preaching—and a trend in 
which Edwards participated.* 

“That religion that will do to live by, won’t do to die by,” Edwards 
informed his congregation. What he meant was that mere formalism or 
partial commitment to religion, the “main business” of life, would not bring 
the soul to salvation. One had to experience the things of God for oneself 
and experience them deeply. Edwards records his own strenuous efforts to 
do precisely that in private documents such as his “Resolutions” and 
“Diary,” where he formulates general principles of motive and action from 
his close observations on his daily thoughts and deeds. Another 
manifestation of such self-reflection was the “relation,” a spiritual 
autobiography, whether composed for the purpose of gaining admittance 
into a church fellowship, or for one’s own study, or—as was the case with 
Edwards’s “Personal Narrative”—for the benefit of others’ growth in faith. 
This was the “experimental” or “experiential” dimension of religious life 
that was key to Edwards and his early evangelical peers, even if they did 
not all depict it similarly. 

Edwards juxtaposed “speculative” understanding of divine things with an 
“intuitive” understanding. He called it a “new sense,” or a “sense of the 
heart,” not available to the unregenerate, and accorded those who were in 
possession of this new sense a heightened, enlightened ability to understand 
Scripture and read types in nature. While Edwards shared such assumptions 
with his fellow early evangelicals, he differed from them in his 
appropriation of Malebranchean and _ Berkeleyan philosophy, and 
anticipated later developments in his appropriation of Lockean 
epistemology. 


The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries saw a departure from 
Aristotelianism in several respects, though it’s more correct to say that this 
anti-Aristotelianism was really a reaction against Scholasticism, which was 
not always entirely true to Aristotle. In his epistemology, metaphysics, 
aesthetics, and relational ontology, Edwards was part of this reaction with 
others in his tradition, In addition, he had a strongly developed philosophy 
of experience, manifested in his experientalist approach to the spiritual life 
informed by empiricism. 

But Edwards further reflected the anti-Aristotelianism of his age in his 
turn away from theological system. Early in his life he had envisioned “A 
Rational Account of Christianity or the perfect Harmony between the 
doctrines of the Christian Religion and human Reason manifested,” and, as 
late as 1739, he even drafted a preface for it in “Miscellanies” no. 832.46 
However, as Harry Stout has pointed out, he subsequently—particularly 
with the delivery of the Redemption Discourse—switched from a 


systematic way of doing theology, adopting a narrative form.*’ His History 
of the Work of Redemption would “throw” theology (as he described it to 
the Trustees of the College of New Jersey) into the form of a history, a 
story.“ This is not to say that the project partook any less of the intent of 
proving the reasonableness of Christianity; rather, the method was different. 
As much as he respected van Mastricht and Francis Turretin, his work 
would not emulate theirs. And while earlier continental Reformed 
theologians such as Johannes Cocceius provided models for a covenantally 
based history, Edwards was arguably as much inspired by the poetical and 
allegorical visions of Milton and Bunyan. 


A VITALIST UNDERSTANDING OF NATURE 


Vitalism was a classical school of scientific thought that sought, in 
opposition to mechanism and organicism, to explain the essence of life as 
an animating force unique to living organisms. In the sixteenth century, this 
worldview was revived by, among others, the Swiss physician, chemist, 
alchemist, and astrologer with the wonderful name of Philippus Aureolus 


Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim (1493-1541), otherwise known 
as Paracelsus (“Beyond Celsus”). He rejected many widely accepted 
medical beliefs and practices going back to Aristotle and Galen, initiating a 
toxicological approach to disease. 

Edwards was only exposed to Paracelsus at secondhand in such works as 
Arndt's True Christianity, Book 4. And though Edwards read figures such 
as Jean Baptiste van Helmont (1577—1644), who pursued an interesting mix 
of ancient mysticism and modern sciences, perhaps it is here that he least 
fits into Ward’s taxonomy. He was more familiar with the chemistry 
experiments of Robert Boyle than those of Paracelsus and read widely in 
recent mathematics and astronomy. All the same, Edwards did give some 
credence to judicial astrology, which posited “the effects of the planets upon 


the earth,” and, by extension, on human bodies.* 

Related to this holistic view of cosmic influence, part of the Paracelsian, 
vitalist legacy was a certain passion (or gullibility, some might say) for 
eccentric cures. Francke, whom Edwards and Mather before him admired 
so much, touted in his publications the virtues of a secret mixture, the 
essentia dulcis, sold only by the Halle Orphan House dispensary as an 
alternate source of income. Even then, it seems, evangelicals, early or 
otherwise, could not resist snake-oil cures. Speaking of snakes, Edwards 
was a believer in the curative properties of snake meat. This could have 
been an application learned from Native Americans, but, whatever the 
source, in 1753, he sent his daughter Esther Edwards Burr in New Jersey an 
unusual packet that contained, along with the usual letter, “one rattlesnake”- 
-presumably dead--that she was to use in a concoction to help ease her ill 
health.” 

Edwards’s library contained at least one interesting title in this vein. In 
his “Account Book,” he recorded lending “my tar water book” to John Van 
Horn, West Springfield physician, in November 1749, and, a year later, to 
Noah Lyman of Northampton.>! In all probability, this was either Dublin 
Royal Society founder Thomas Prior’s (1680-1751) Authentic Narrative of 
the Success of Tar-Water (1746), or his more famous friend George 
Berkeley’s (1685-1753) Siris: A Chain of Philosophical Reflexions and 
Inquiries Concerning the Virtues of Tar Water (1744). Both works went 
through several editions on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Tar-water, as its name indicates, was made from pine or fir sap infused 
into water. Berkeley apparently was introduced to this remedy during his 


sojourn in Rhode Island during the early 1730s, when he was looking for a 
location for a New World college. He initially took the mixture as a 
preventive against smallpox. Advocates such as Prior and Berkeley claimed 
the concoction could cure or ward off a wide range of illnesses and 
conditions, physical and humoral, short-term and chronic—and it was even 
beneficial for cattle. Tar water also had theurgic magical applications; it was 
used for space and personal cleansings, for removing “haunts,” and for 
breaking spells and curses. For their part, the Edwardses may have resorted 
to it for their poor digestions, since not only daughter Esther but father 
Jonathan himself was known to suffer from a delicate stomach. 


Hermeticism 


The presence of Philo and Josephus in Edwards’s reading, and his 
approving quotations from Ramsay and Cudworth, hint at an interest in 
Hermeticism, which taught of the existence of an ancient, secret fund of 
divine and magical knowledge that could only be wielded by the 
“enlightened,” those who, through contemplation, study, and alchemical 


experimentation, had achieved the “new birth.”°* Edwards was at best a 
minor participant in this pursuit, but he was by no means alone, for the 
puritan tradition cultivated the hermetic approach. It gets its name from a 
figure known as Hermes Trismegistus, supposed to have been a wise pagan, 
contemporary with Moses, who left a body of writings, including the 
Corpus Hermeticum. Although some of Cudworth’s contemporaries argued 
that there was no real evidence that such a person existed and that the 
writings were in all likelihood the product of a number of authors over time, 
Cudworth, and apparently Edwards with him, defended the legitimacy of 
attributing the great majority of the hermetic texts to a single author. So 
“Miscellanies” no. 1355, “Extracts from Ramsay’s Philosophical Principles 
of Religion,” records Cyrian’s, Lactantius’s, and Justin Martyr’s approval of 
Hermes Trismegistus, and two sections in no. 1359 also cite the “Hermaic 
and Trismegistic writings,” first under the subhead “The Name of 
Jehovah”—specifically, on “God’s being all things” —and next under “True 
Religion and Worship,” quoting from Chalcidius the last words of 
Trismegistus, that he was a pilgrim on earth going to heaven, his own 


country. = 


As Gerald McDermott first showed us, Edwards was a student of the 


prisca theologia, the “ancient theology.””* Formulated by church patriarchs 
and revived by Renaissance figures such as Pico della Mirandola (1463- 
1494) and Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499), the prisca posited that God had 
made a special revelation of divine knowledge in the primordial past that 
had been handed down by magi through millennia. This revelation 
privileged the Jewish people, whose teachings and practices informed those 
of other cultures. Close students of the literature such as Gale, in his Court 
of the Gentiles (1669—1678)—cited by Edwards numerous times—claimed 


that virtually all knowledge of the divine of any worth had its origins in 


Jewish culture.” 


Although diluted through time, echoes of this revelation of “true” 
religion, many believed, could still be found in non-Christian beliefs. For 
Edwards, this manifested in his collection of materials on “Traditions of the 
Heathen,” from Confucianism in China to Zoroastrianism in Persia and 
Turkey to Hinduism in India, which was in turn a part of the larger hermetic 
pursuit for hidden, arcane sources of wisdom. As Edwards stated in 
“Miscellanies” no. 1338, entitled “Necessity of Revelation’: “mostly the 
greater part of the heathen world, have not been left merely to the light of 
nature. They have had many things, especially in times of the old testament, 
that were delivered to mankind in the primitive ages of the world by 
revelation, handed down from ancestors by tradition, and many things 
borrowed from the Jews.”°° While the idea that Edwards was a student of 
the prisca theologia has entered the scholarly mainstream, a closer 
examination of his writings and of his sources suggests that he subscribed 
more than we have assumed to the frankly magical world of hermeticism. 


CONCLUSION 


This initial foray into assessing Edwards’s status as an “early evangelical,” 
according to Ward’s “hexagon,” brings together some strands of Edwards’s 
thought and life to suggest a new perspective on him. Perhaps, too, the 
preceding refines efforts to define an early phase of evangelicalism. For 
example, while we have a growing awareness of the influence of German 
Pietism in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Anglo-America, there has 
been little or no connection of French mystical and miraculous movements 


such as Quietism and Convulsionism to Edwards, English Nonconformism, 
and awakening phenomena. Like any good British Protestant, Edwards was 
certainly anti-French, but he sympathized with those, such as Jansenists and 
even, to some extent, the /nspirés, that dissented from Catholicism. And, 
while he was virulently anti-papal, he read Catholic writers to a significant 
degree. Edwards’s relationship to, participation in, and contributions to the 
mystical theology remain to be more fully explored. 

Likewise with other features in Ward’s template. Edwards adapted 
Spener’s small-group religion with significant success in the revivals of the 
1730s and 1740s. However, he seems to have abandoned it afterward 
because of the ways in which participants were commandeering the 
meetings. Edwards also exemplified a general early evangelical resort to a 
deferred eschatology, though he had some idiosyncratic elements to his 
thought, particularly during the height of the revivals, when he went public, 
briefly and to his embarrassment, as an immediatist. Furthermore, he was 
significant for his experimental and devotional approach to conversion, 
adhering to the precisianist and preparationist models even as he identified 
conversion as an instantaneous event, a shift that reflects the emerging 
emphasis on revivals that came to replace what Douglas Winiarski 
describes as the long-standing culture of “godly walkers.””’ His importation 
of Lockean language into conceptions of conversion and consequent modes 
of knowledge available to the regenerate also set him apart. Edwards 
additionally exhibited the anti-Aristotelianism and estrangement from 
theological system that typified the age. And while he retained some 
elements of a vitalist, Paracelsian understanding of nature, including 
judicial astrology and hermetic traditions such as the prisca, he also was 
moving into more modern understandings of human psychology, biology, 
and anatomy. 

In conclusion, then, does Jonathan Edwards ratify Ward’s definition of 
early evangelicalism? The answer is a tentative yes, though there are 
important qualifications unique to Edwards and that point to how he is at 
once quite foreign, quite of another time, and yet also anticipates future 
developments. As always, Edwards defies easy categorization. 
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CHAPTER 27 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD AND 
NEW BIRTH PREACHING 


BOYD STANLEY SCHLENTHER 


GEORGE Whitefield has “a command of words & smoothly put togeather 
[sic].”! Such was the reaction of Selina Hastings, Countess of Huntingdon, 
at their first meeting in February 1742. His words, and the theological 
message those words sounded, were constantly to echo and echo again as 
Whitefield’s preaching tunneled into the bedrock of eighteenth-century 
British Christianity. Theologically, Whitefield had come to adopt the 
Calvinist belief in God’s love for a restricted and chosen Elect. This put him 
directly at odds with the other pillar of early Methodism, John Wesley, who, 
with his abhorrence of the doctrine of predestination, never retreated from 
proclaiming God’s free grace for all. Thus, from the outset, while there was 
a growing Methodist chorus, it was a chorus of increasingly inharmonious 
voices. 

Ironic it was, therefore, that both men rocked the cradle of Methodism in 
its infancy: ironic in that both Whitefield and Wesley preached— 
pronounced—the necessity of a “new birth,” which focused on Christ’s 
admonition to Nicodemus that one must be born anew.” For Whitefield, this 
meant a total change of heart—an inner regeneration wrought solely from 
above by the action of God’s Holy Spirit. He was certain that the “doctrine 
of our regeneration, or new birth in Christ Jesus ... is the very hinge on 


which the salvation of each of us turns.” “All who are not born again of 


God,” announced Whitefield, are “Unbelievers.”* In various sermons 
throughout his career, he reflected upon his own experience: 


When I was sixteen years of age I began to fast twice a week for thirty-six hours together, prayed 
many times a-day, received the sacrament every Lord’s-day, fasting myself almost to death all the 
forty days of Lent, during which, I made it a point of duty never to go less than three times a-day 
to public worship, besides seven times a-day to my private prayers, yet I knew no more than I was 


to be born again in God, born a new creature in Christ Jesus, than if I was never born at all. I am 
sure I preach feelingly now; God knows I seldom sleep after three in the morning; I pray every 
morning, Lord, convert me, and make me more a new creature to day. I know I want to be 
converted from a thousand things, and from ten thousand more: Lord God, confirm me; Lord God, 


revive his work.® 


As he wrote to a prospective convert, one must accept that 


barely abstaining from gross sin is not religion but the being born again from 
above, having your nature changed and the image of God thereby reinstated 
upon your soul ... is religion. This is that new birth without which a man 
cannot enter into the Kingdom of God. This is that holiness without which 
no man living can see the Lord. 


Furthermore, he continued, anyone who did not accept the necessity of this 


new birth would be “thrust down into Hell,”’ and this theme remained 
constant in Whitefield’s ministry. His first publication and most widely 
distributed sermon was The Nature and Necessity of Our New Birth in 
Christ Jesus, in Order to Salvation (1737). That sermon launched 
Whitefield on an evangelistic voyage which was to last three decades and 
would have continued considerably longer if he had not almost certainly 
preached himself to his death on September 30, 1770, aged fifty-five. 
During these years of his public ministry George Whitefield was driven by 
a profound and passionate desire to promulgate the Christian gospel as he 
understood it. 


WHITEFIELD’S BEGINNINGS 


Who was this man who became the most famous preacher of the 
eighteenth-century Anglophone world? How did it come about that he is 
today but vaguely remembered, especially when compared with his 
Methodistic colleague turned competitor, John Wesley? Born in Gloucester 
on December 16, 1714, George Whitefield (pronounced Whitfield) received 
his schooling there and matriculated at Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1732. 
His was hardly a rackety youth, but certainly an unsettled one. He entered 
the university bearing several disadvantages: a broken family life in 


Gloucester; a childhood facial disfigurement in the form of a severe squint 
which was the cause of his being constantly teased; and, in his pocket, a 
perilously threadbare purse. During all his time at Pembroke, for nearly four 
years, he occupied the lowest undergraduate rank, that of servitor. In that 
role he was little more than a lackey to three or four highly placed fellow 
students, and, among other menial tasks, he was required to black their 


boots.® 

In his second university year, however, Whitefield found relief and some 
personal grounding in the fellowship of other evangelically-inclined 
students: he became part of the so-called “Holy Club,” a group that 
included John and Charles Wesley. Apropos of a young Luther, Whitefield 
followed the “Club’s” rigid pattern of self-denial—even self-mortification 
—until at the end of his physical and mental tether he discovered the 
Pauline doctrine of justification by faith. No longer would Whitefield seek 
salvation through his own actions. This was his personal “new birth,” 
neatly slotting into his imminent preaching. Short now was the road leading 
from “conversion” in 1735 to graduation in 1736, to publication in 1737 of 
The Nature and Necessity of Our New Birth. That sermon only brought to a 
wider public the message Whitefield had already begun to preach. “Fully 
persuaded it is His will that I should take Orders,”” he was ordained deacon 
a week before his graduation and immediately began preaching in 
Gloucester and London, on—of course—the “new birth.” The inner 
regeneration wrought solely by the action of God’s Holy Spirit was, 
Whitefield insisted, an experience in no way dependent upon traditional 
religious observance. Even in his first sermon, preached in Gloucester in 
June 1736,!° when he focused on Christians’ need for mutual support in 
their life together, Whitefield made it clear that it was premised on each 
having already been born again. The result for an individual Christian was 
an experience producing a faith vitally felt. Whitefield’s homiletic hammer 
struck this point with resounding sound and frequency. Most of 1737 was 
devoted to preaching in Bristol, Bath, and London—generally nine times a 
week—and he wrote that his preaching on the New Birth early that year 
“made its way like lightning into the hearers’ consciences.” Those who 


were not in his eyes “born again,” he called “Christian baptized 


Heathens.”!! 


PREACHING AND PRINTING THE “NEW BIRTH” 


To understand the centrality of the “new birth” throughout Whitefield’s 
preaching ministry, it must be held in mind that whereas a prevailing 
concern of modern-day Christianity is to preach to and witness to those 
outside the family of faith, for Whitefield an overriding motivation was not 
to Christianize non-Christians, but to Christianize Christians—or, rather, 
those who in his view wrongly considered themselves Christians. He 


intended new-birth preaching to upend what he considered “a fashionable 


Religion,” a religion that consisted in nothing more than “Lip-labour.”'? 


This created extensive internal confusion and conflict among those who 
would or could not fit Whitefield’s template of faith. It would also dictate 
the basic thrust of his approach to preaching: inner conversion, rather than 
growth in grace; birth, rather than maturation; constant replanting, rather 
than ripening. 

His sermonic output and outreach were facilitated by Whitefield’s keen 
attention to utilizing the printing press as well as the pulpit. Before he had 
reached the age of twenty-five he had published several dozen sermons. In 
addition, he produced volumes of printed journals in which he described his 
ministry in frankly highly self-congratulatory terms. Indeed, one of 
Whitefield’s less appealing traits was his life-long tendency toward self- 
promotion. This was present at least from his Oxford years, and one can 
understand—though not be attracted to—this aspect of his personality since 
it most certainly stemmed from his troubled youth and his servile student 
circumstances. 

Beginning with the observation that he, like Christ, had been born in an 
inn, these self-praising published journals spoke with an unembarrassed 
self-assurance. “God has Set his Seal to my ministry,” !? Whitefield assured 
his readers. To his Oxford mentor and colleague, soon to become 
theological adversary, John Wesley, Whitefield opined that the “account of 
my infant years was wrote by the will of God.”'* Regarding a 1737 London 
sermon, Whitefield’s published journals recorded that “Thousands and 
thousands of Prayers were put up for me. They would run and stop me in 
the Allies, hug me in their Arms, and follow me with wishful Looks.”!> To 
correspondents he repeated such confidence: “I am sure I have received 
angelic blessings.... The inhabitants are vastly affectionate towards me and 


are ready to pull out their eyes to give me.”!° Even after he had begun to 
understand that perhaps self-praise is no praise, Whitefield continued to 
boast to others that in his ministry, he “labour[s] more abundantly than All! 


Surely I shall sing the loudest in heaven” and that he was untouched by “all 


evils” since “God flows in like a stream” to his “soul every moment.”!/ 


Indeed, up to the year before his death, we find Whitefield publicly 
declaring that 


I call heaven to witness, and earth to witness, and God to witness, and his holy angels to witness, 
that tho’ I had preferment enough offered me, tho’ I was offered two parishes before I was two- 
and-twenty, tho’ the late bishop of Gloucester was my friend, and used always to invite me to his 
table, before the sacrament, God knows I cared for no other preferment than to suffer for the Lamb 
of God. In this spirit I came out, in this spirit I came up to this metropolis. 


Warming to this theme, he continued: 


God called me to Georgia first, when I had all the churches in London open to me, when five or six 
constables were obliged to be placed at the doors to prevent the people from crouding [sic] too 
much; I might have settled in London, I was offered hundreds then, yet I gave it all up to turn 


pilgrim for God, to go over into a foreign clime, out of a love for immortal souls. !8 


This self-promotion was accompanied by a tendency to elevate himself 
by stepping on the reputations of fellow-clerics, those whom he considered 


to be, at best, “almost Christians.”!? Whitefield publicly denounced the then 
Bishop of London as an “Infidel” and even more famously condemned the 
seventeenth-century Archbishop of Canterbury, John Tillotson, as knowing 
“no more about true Christianity than Mahomet.” Tillotson’s writings were 


an “iniquity,””° and “if you search Church History, you will find Bishops, 
Archbishops, some high lordly Man or other forwarding Persecution against 
the Servants of Jesus Christ.” Indeed, ventured Whitefield, it is the “Clergy 
in Power that are self-righteous, that love the Fleece more than the Flock, 
that are Strangers to Jesus Christ.””! Especially during his early preaching 
career, Whitefield proved the heady combination of youthful absolute 
certainty and a style of presentation—preached or printed—the verbal 
equivalent of a catapult. The furore accompanying all this judgmental spirit 
and practice made a significant contribution towards quickly establishing 
him as the most noticed and noted preacher of his day. 


ETERNAL DAMNATION IN WHITEFIELD’S PREACHING 


It is hardly surprising that George Whitefield’s commitment to the doctrine 
of predestination meant that his preaching found much space for focusing 
on the punishments of hell, about which he could be bleakly eloquent: “I 
frankly acknowledge, I believe the doctrine of reprobation ... that God 
intends only to give a certain Number Saving Grace through Jesus Christ; 
and that the rest of Mankind are left to perish under the Imputation of 


Adam’s Guilt, and will be damn’d for that and their Actual Sins.””” In his 
sermon on The Eternity of Hell Torments, he told his audience that “These 
thoughts are too melancholy for me to dwell on, as well as for you to 
hear.... But if the bare mentioning the Torments of the Damned is so 


shocking, Good God! terrible must the enduring of them be!”? In another 
sermon, he described in somewhat graphic detail what eternal punishment 
awaited the unbeliever. 


I see hell opened for me, I see the damned tormented, I see such a one in hell that I debauched; in 
the midst of his agony he said, I am coming to thee, I am coming, I must be damned, God will 


damn my soul, and died. Take care of jesting with God; there is room enough in hell.” 


Departing Savannah, Georgia, in 1738, following his first visit to 
America, the twenty-three-year-old Whitefield asserted, 


God forbid that any of those should ever suffer the Vengeance of eternal Fire, amongst whom I 
have for these four Months been preaching the Gospel of Christ, but yet thus must it be, if you do 
not improve the divine Mercies, and instead of your being my Crown of Rejoycing [sic] in the Day 


of our Lord Jesus Christ, I must appear as a swift Witness against you.” 

Whitefield, referring to God as “an angry, Sin-avenging Judge,””° clearly 
could compete with Jonathan Edwards’s famous “Sinners in the Hands of 
an Angry God” sermon; however, Whitefield painted humanity’s moral and 
spiritual death in the darkest terms in order to contrast them with the 
brightness of a new birth in Christ. Preaching in Scotland during the heady 
days of the early 1740s revivals, he proclaimed: 


Blame me not for addressing myself to you; indeed, it is out of love to your souls. I see you are 
lingering in your Sodom, and wanting to stay there; but I come to you as the angel did to Lot, to 
take you by the hand. Come away, my dear brethren—fly, fly, fly your lives to Jesus Christ, fly to a 


bleeding God.... O you that are secure, I must be a son of thunder to you.?’ 


In a further Scottish sermon, Whitefield assured his hearers that 


Now when the Sabbath is over, and the evening is drawing near, methinks the very sight is awful (I 
could almost weep over you, as our Lord did over Jerusalem), to think in how short a time every 
soul of you must die—some of you to go to heaven, and others to go to the devil for evermore.... 
God Almighty knows if ever you and I shall see one another again ... till I meet you at the 
judgment-day. O my dear friends, think of that solemn meeting; think of that important hour, when 
the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, when the elements shall melt with fervent heat, 
when the sea and the graves shall be giving up their dead, and all shall be summoned to appear 
before the great God. What will you do then, if the kingdom of God is not erected in your hearts? 
You must go to the devil—like must go to like—if you are not converted. Christ hath asserted it in 
the strongest manner: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a man be born again, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” Who can dwell with devouring fire? Who can dwell with everlasting 


burnings? O, my heart is melting with love to you.”® 


There were, however, significant differences between George 
Whitefield’s and Jonathan Edwards’s proclamation of the Christian gospel. 
Edwards was the towering voice of New England Congregationalism, 
himself no mean advocate in calling for a “new birth”; nevertheless, 
Whitefield’s recipe was far from his taste. Although struck by the power of 
his preaching, Edwards reacted against its unlimited appeal to physical 
emotions, Whitefield’s openly judging those he considered to be damned, 
and his demand for instant conversions. Edwards went on to deliver a series 
of sermons containing but a thin veil of critique of Whitefield’s techniques 
and warning Christians against an overdependence on a preacher’s 


eloquence and fervency. ” 


THE MIRACULOUS IN WHITEFIELD’S PREACHING 


The power of Whitefield’s preaching was predicated on his conviction that 
the 
wondrous and miraculous were active and vibrant in his day. 


Come, ye dead, Christless, unconverted sinners, come and see the place where they laid the body 
of the deceased Lazarus.... View him again and again; go nearer to him; be not afraid; smell him, 
ah! how he stinketh ... and whilst thou art gazing upon the corpse of Lazarus, give me leave to tell 
thee with great plainness, but greater love, that this dead, bound, entombed, stinking carcase [sic], 
is but a faint representation of thy poor soul in its natural state: for ... thy spirit which thou bearest 
about with thee, sepulchred in flesh and blood, is as literally dead to God, and as truly dead in 


trespasses and sins, as the body of Lazarus was in the cave.”” 


Indeed, we “have no more Power to turn to God of ourselves, than Lazarus 


had to raise himself, after he had lain stinking in the Grave four days.” 


This belief in the miraculous present was shared by all eighteenth- 
century Methodists and their spiritual fellow-travelers, and it decidedly set 
them apart from the classical Reformation heritage. The sixteenth-century 
Protestant Reformers had believed that the age of miracles ceased with the 
New Testament, or—at the latest—with the death of the last apostle. 
However, for Whitefield, the fruits of God’s love “are flowers ... planted 
originally in heaven, and in the great work of the new birth, are transplanted 
by the Holy Ghost, not only into the hearts of the first Apostles, or primitive 
Christians, but into the hearts of all true believers, even to the end of the 


In his treating of new-birth Christianity, over and over again throughout his 
preaching ministry did Whitefield hold before his auditory the muddled 
mind of Nicodemus: 


For supposing we were, as Nicodemus ignorantly imagined, to enter a “second time into our 
mother’s womb, and be born,” alas! what would it contribute towards rendering us spiritually new 
creatures? Since “that which was born of the flesh would be flesh still” we should be the same 
carnal persons as ever, being derived from carnal parents, and consequently receiving the seeds of 


all manner of sin and corruption from them.” 


As with Nicodemus, Zaccheus is born again not by a natural but a “spiritual 
birth.” In a lengthy sermon on the conversion of Zaccheus, Whitefield 
stated that what 


has been said of Zaccheus, may serve as a Rule, whereby all may judge whether they have Faith or 
not. You say you have Faith. But how do you prove it? Did you ever hear the Lord Jesus call you 
by Name? Were you ever made to obey that Call? Did you ever, like Zaccheus, receive Jesus 
Christ joyfully into your Hearts? Are you influenced by the Faith you say you have, to stand up 
and confess the Lord Jesus before Men? Were you ever made willing to own, and humble 
yourselves for your past Offences? Does your faith work by Love, so that you conscientiously lay 


up, according as God has prospered you, for the Support of the Poor?** 


By challenging Nicodemus’s unthinking literalism, Whitefield was able 
to drive home his central message: the heart of the matter was the human 


heart, spirit rather than flesh. When dealing with the question of Christ’s 
presence in Holy Communion, Whitefield clearly stated that “receiving the 
blessed sacrament” is in no way “serviceable to us” unless it makes “us 
inwardly better” and carries “on the spiritual life in the soul.” The “Strength 
and Refreshment of his Blood in the blessed Sacrament” are terms 
“unintelligible to natural Men ... they are only to be spiritually 
discerned.”?5 

Similarly, any notion that Whitefield was an unthinking biblical literalist 
is countered by his consideration of the Creation narrative. He argued that 
those 


who suppose that Man fell the same Day in which he was made, have no sufficient Ground for 
their Opinion. The many Things which are crouded [sic] together in the former Chapter, such as 
the Formation of Adam s Wife, his giving Names to the Beasts, and his being put into the Garden 
which God had planted, I think require a longer Space of Time than a Day to be transacted in.... 


How long, or how short a while, I will not take upon me to determine. °® 


Whatever Whitefield’s view of a literal time frame, the point is that the 
Fall of Adam was central to his preaching. There had to be a serious, full- 
blown, death before one could make sense of a New Birth. 

George Whitefield was intent that any true definition of being saved 
would break through the basic religious position of a person’s being an 
“almost Christian.” To accomplish this breakthrough he stressed St Paul’s 
admonition to the Colossians 3:2: “Set your affection on things above, not 
on things on the earth,” together with the further Pauline affirmation that “If 
any man be in Christ, he is a new creature” (2 Corinthians 5:17). The 
Christian’s new birth would be marked by a change of affections, or, rather, 
that to which the affections are directed.*’ Whitefield’s insistence on the 
“new birth,” of course, drove a serious wedge between him and most of his 
fellow Church of England clergy, whom he openly accused of possessing 
and practising a flaccid faith. The predisposition of Anglican clergy during 
the eighteenth century toward unimpassioned preaching was rooted in the 
fear of a repetition of the seventeenth-century Puritan revolution, which had 
unleashed profoundly destabilizing consequences for Britain’s social and 
political, as well as religious, life. For most Anglican clergy, anything that 
smacked of “enthusiasm” was highly suspect, and “stability” best describes 
their approach to faith. In contrast, perhaps the best word to describe 
Whitefield’s approach is “urgency.” That urgency, he recognized, meant that 


“preachers of the new-birth are esteemed as persons fit for Bedlam” and 
“that when we talk of the new Birth, Regeneration, we must either be 
counted Enthusiasts, or Madmen; or we are given to understand, that the 
Scholar deems these and such like Expressions as figurative.... But those 
that content themselves with a figurative Regeneration, will, bye and bye, 


run into a real Damnation.”’® Moreover, the standard Anglican stance 
questioned the connection between an instant experience of conversion and 
the daily living of a Christian life. As Jonathan Swift wrote: 


I do not see how this Talent of moving the Passions can be of any great Use towards directing 
Christian Men in the Conduct of their Lives.... I am confident, the strongest Eloquence of that 
Kind will leave few Impressions upon any of our Spirits deep enough to last till the next Morning, 


or rather to the next Meal.°” 


WHITEFIELD AND EMOTIVE PREACHING 


From early 1739, Whitefield, increasingly barred from parish churches, 
adopted open-air, or “field preaching,” beginning with the Kingswood 
miners of Bristol. He had, he said, “just began to be an extempore 
preacher”: 


The open firmament above me, the prospect of the adjacent fields, with the sight of thousands and 
thousands, some in coaches, some on horseback, and some in the trees, and at times all affected 
and drenched in tears together, to which sometimes was added the solemnity of the approaching 


evening, was almost too much for, and quite overcame me.* 


Tears were one of his homiletic hallmarks. John Wesley said that often 
when preaching Whitefield’s “head [was] as waters, and his eyes as a 


fountain of tears.”*' Cornelius Winter, a former close colleague, said that “I 
hardly ever knew him to go through a sermon without weeping.... 
[S]ometimes he exceedingly wept, stamped loudly and passionately, and 
was frequently so overcome, that, for a few seconds, you would suspect he 
never could recover.” When describing Peter’s bitter weeping over his 
denial of Christ, Whitefield would catch a fold of his preaching gown to 
wipe away tears. Toward the close of a sermon, he could be seen actually 
donning a black cap, after the manner of a condemning judge, saying “I am 
going now to put on my condemning cap: sinner, I must do it; I must 
pronounce sentence upon you.” Then he would, “in a tremendous strain of 


eloquence, recite our Lords words, ‘Go ye cursed,’ not without a very 
powerful description of the nature of the curse.’ 

Never missing the opportunity to emote, Whitefield’s eye contained a 
tear of sorrow or a glint of joy to add visual luster to his words. In 
Pennsylvania, a German woman who understood no English was blessed 
merely by his gestures, looks, and voice. Benjamin Franklin praised his 
voice, along with his dramatic timing, so that “without being interested in 
the Subject, one could not help being pleas’d with the Discourse.”*? One 
who ardently attended his London sermons was “agreeably entertained with 
his manner of preaching” but could not “discern any difference between Mr. 


Whitefield’s preaching and seeing a good tragedy.”** His characters were 
portrayed in high resolution, emerging as it were in three dimensions before 
his hearers’ eyes. For Whitefield, the production of emotions in himself and 
others was primarily intended to serve as a vehicle driving forward his 
message of conversion: his appeal for his hearers to experience their new 
birth." 

Therefore, as important as printed sermons were to underpinning and 
broadcasting Whitefield’s mission, they could never fulfil the homiletical 
task of combining an appeal to the mind with an uplifting of the spirit. It 
was only when a sermon had been delivered, either in the open air or in a 
church or chapel, that his preaching prowess became distinctive. All his 
oratorical skills were conveyed with an arresting voice and highly energetic 
physical gestures, together which produced a certain electric elegance. 
From all this, it is clear that however closely we may read those sermons 
that exist in print, we will remain someway removed from what might be 
termed the “Whitefield experience.” For full effect, one simply had to be 
there. As one who published a Whitefield sermon observed in its preface: 


I need not say that those acquainted with Mr. Whitefield’s preaching, will not expect to find this 

Sermon (though taken verbatim) in every respect answerable to its delivery from the pulpit, as it is 

impossible for the press to convey an idea of that pathetic, moving manner, which is peculiarly his 
46 

own. 


Surely, it is only by “reading him aloud and with animation can one 
become aware of the effectiveness of such language,” since much has “been 
lost between pulpit and press.’*7 It may be supposed that the focus on a 
“new birth” does not necessarily require presentation in highly emotional 


forms; however, for Whitefield, the message and the medium were a tightly 
interwoven fabric. He had, and he utilized, an actor’s talents and in the 
process brought color and drama to his preaching. 


INSTANT CONVERSION IN WHITEFIELD’S PREACHING 


George Whitefield’s focus on the new birth had led him to the general 
insistence that conversion was an immediate experience. The obvious fact 
that one converted instantly could subsequently slide backward bothered 
Whitefield greatly. He reasoned that once one is “born again” that condition 
cannot ultimately be altered. It can subside, be fogged over, but not 
obliterated. “I confess,” he wrote, “that the Heart of a natural Man is not 
thus enlarged all at once; and a Person may really have received the Holy 
Ghost ... though he be not arrived to this.” For those in such a condition, 
God “for wise Reasons has suffered to benumb their Souls.”** But only for 
a season. 

At its base, the notion of the new birth embraced justification (i.e., the 
forgiveness of sins), but did it also embrace an immediate sanctification, a 
cleansed renewal of a person’s entire being? Whitefield could write that “I 


won’t say that this New Birth is alike in all, or that all arrive at the greatest 


Degree of it suddenly and instantaneously,”* yet his sermons constantly 


stressed immediate religious experience, using the conversion of Saul/Paul 
as a lodestar to give light to much of his preaching. In general, therefore, 
the focus of Whitefield’s proclamation portrayed the “new-birth” Christian 
being both justified and sanctified at the point of conversion. This 
threatened to undercut growth in grace and tended to place heavy emphasis 
on the emotive and immediate aspect of religious experience and 
expression.-? All this was in marked contrast to John Wesley, who 
increasingly came to understand the Christian’s new birth as but the 
beginning of the process of sanctification, with the new birth setting the 
forgiven sinner on the path to total sanctity.°! On this basic difference of 
understanding the new birth turned a vital divergence of how a Christian 
could and would be understood as a Christian. 


WHITEFIELD’S PREACHING STYLE 


With the thrust of Whitefield’s proclamation presenting the new birth 
clothed in instant apparel, this immediacy fitted well his feverish peripatetic 
preaching. Turning his back on a settled ministry, he referred to himself as 
“an amphibious itinerant.”°* Indeed, not only did he itinerate extensively 
throughout Great Britain, but he also made seven visits to colonial America, 
there becoming as noted a preacher as he was in Britain. One American tour 
lasted four years, and, on his last visit, he died and was buried in New 
England. Whitefield had completely slipped his ecclesiastical moorings and 
thus was a mobile metaphor for revivalistic preaching. All of this was 
reinforced by his early shift from the preparation of a carefully prepared 
sermon manuscript. Whitefield’s normal practice now was first to preach 
and then to write out a sermon for publication. He stated that his published 
sermons contain their “sum and substance,” not necessarily the precise 
words he used when preaching them. These written productions were the 
result of his recollections because he had had “no Leisure or Freedom” to 


write them out while he itinerated.*’ During his career he preached perhaps 
on upward of 18,000 occasions, many of his sermons perfected by frequent 
itineration and iteration. Most—at least a greater part of them— were 
extemporary. Or, rather, much of his sermonic production was committed to 


memory, so that in practice he polished these preachments through constant 


repetition.” i 


Now without note or sermon plan, apparently never stumbling at a word, 
Whitefield captivated his auditory with excellent use of anecdotes, 
sometimes punctuated with the grace notes of humor, together with an 
occasional larkishness of style. Especially in the open air this he did with a 
volume of voice pitched to knock birds out of the trees. His preaching, 
however, was noted not only for its volume but for its variety. He was 
devout in his observance of metaphor and simile, and his verbal cadence 
immediately arrests our attention. He often would fire off a series of 
staccato questions in a barrage of attack. 


Can you deny that you are fallen creatures? Do not you find that you are full of disorders, and that 
these disorders make you unhappy? Do not you find that you cannot change your own hearts? 
Have you not resolved many and many a time, and have not your corruptions yet dominion over 
you? Are you not bond-slaves to your lusts, and led captive by the devil at his will? Why then will 


you not come to Christ for sanctification?”> 


Another literary device at which Whitefield excelled was the frequent use 
of antithesis. 


The spirit of the world is hatred; that of Christ is love: the spirit of the world is vexation; that of 
Christ is pleasure: the spirit of the world is sorrow; that of Christ is joy: the spirit of the world is 
evil, and that of Christ is good: the spirit ofthe world will never satisfy us, but Christ’s spirit is all 
satisfaction: the spirit of the world is misery; that of Christ is ease. In one word, the spirit of the 


world has nothing lasting; but the spirit of Christ is durable, and will last through an eternity of 


ages.>° 


He drew from a well deep with homely anecdotes. 


I have heard of one who began low; he first wanted a house, then, says he, I want two, then four, 
then six; and when he had them, he said, I think I want nothing else; yes, says his friend, you will 
soon want another thing, that is, a hearse and six to carry you to your grave; and that made him 


tremble.>’ 


His visual allusions could be vigorously arresting. 


Don’t you know God has got a great dog to fetch his sheep back when they wander? So when 
God’s people wander he sends the Devil after them, and suffers him to bark at them: but instead of 


barking them further off, he only barks them back again to Christ’s fold.° 


It was but a short sermonic step to humor, or, at least, to the use of jokes. 
For example: a woman 


when dying was asked by a minister, where do you hope to go when you die? says she, I don’t care 
where I go ... but, says he, if you was put to your choice where would you go? says she, to hell; to 
that he replied, are you mad, will you go to hell? yes, says she, I will; why so? says he; why, says 
she, all my relations are there.” 


The effectiveness or appropriateness of such “pulpit humor” rests best in 
the spiritual ear of the hearer, but some of Whitefield’s everyday 
illustrations certainly could be effectively evocative. For example, 


I have often thought since I went to see the water-works, that it was an emblem of Christ; there is a 
great reservoir of water from which this great city is supplied; but how is it supplied from that 
reservoir? why by hundreds and hundreds of pipes: but where does this water go, does it go only to 
the dissenters or to the church people, only to this or that people? no, the pipes convey the water to 
all; and I remember when I saw it, it put me in mind of the great reservoir of grace, that living 
water that is in Christ Jesus, and the pipes are the ordinances by which his grace is conveyed to all 


believing souls. God grant we may be ofthat happy number. 


CONCLUSION 


Despite the fact that Whitefield’s highly dramatic preaching proved a basic 
attraction to those itching to be entertained, for others its undeniable 
spiritual tug proved decisive, as he strove by the power of his remarkable 
oratory to dilute men’s darkness. As the pulsating heart of his preaching 
beat out the theme of new birth he delighted in seeing Christians (or almost 
Christians) quivering with religious commitment (or almost commitment), a 
commitment that was premised on the proclamation of a thorough-going 
conversion. This belief was his constant spur; yet how should that new birth 
be defined or understood? There is new birth at the outset of the Christian’s 
pilgrimage, but what of growth in grace, increase in knowledgeable faith? Is 
one fully sanctified when receiving justification in new birth, or does that 
sanctification travel forward step by step in the ongoing pilgrimage? 
Moreover, what happens when the glow goes—as almost certainly it will? 
How many times can a person be “reborn?” Following a birth must come 
maturation— growth. How can attending a Whitefield sermon, only for the 
preacher then to depart, be conducive to that Christian growth? What do 
those who are dazzled by his oratory, and who even today call for a reborn 
Whitefield, imagine such a reincarnation might accomplish for the ongoing 
life and growth of God’s kingdom on earth? 

None of these questions is posed to diminish George Whitefield, but 
instead to attempt to understand him: what motivated, what drove him 
within the context of the eighteenth-century religious dynamic. Of course, 
Whitefield was driven forward by what he considered God’s will, but he did 
this while largely casting off the cords, the life-line, the discipline that the 
Church historically (and perhaps biblically) has used to bind its sons and 
daughters as living ligaments of the Pauline body of Christ. Thus, seen in 
one light, Whitefield was a thrower of stones into the ponds of traditional 
religious thought and practice, a radical challenger to the established order. 


Viewed in another light, however, he could be perceived as a religious 
throw-back, stirring up the ashes of the past, an emotive Puritan redivivus, 
with arduous preaching extravagantly expressed. As Whitefield traveled his 
voice with plangent urgency, he believed that the only important, the only 
vital criterion was intensity. This, combined with his manifold reach, made 
him his century’s most conspicuous preacher, and, from the eighteenth- 
century’s rich religious palate, there was no more colorful verbal artist. His 
many and lesser imitators attempted to bend the bow of his preaching style, 
but none had the requisite strength. Of all English preachers, Whitefield left 
the loudest eighteenth-century echoes. However, soon into the nineteenth 
century and beyond, the echo has become increasingly faint. Never settled 
long in one place, other than for periods in London and colonial Georgia, 
his sermons were, perforce, premised on appeals to the individual, fitting 
nicely the “new birth” theme. The lack of structure, of ongoing mutual care 
and support, is clearly evident in the rapid collapse following Whitefield’s 
death of any long-lasting religious denomination devoted to his “style.” In 
England, his brand of Methodism stalled and then quickly declined into the 
nineteenth century. Indeed, his evangelism soon was superseded by a 
growing evangelicalism focused on planting and nurturing within parish, as 
well as Nonconformist, churches. 

For a vital and all-embracing Christian faith, was the only choice 
between the arid and the avid? In the Church, wrote the towering theologian 
of Reformed Christianity, Karl Barth, the doctrine of new-birth justification 
“has not always been the Word of the Gospel, and it would be an act of 
narrowing and unjust exclusiveness to proclaim and treat it as such” and, in 
the process, condemning others as being outside the bounds of Christian 
truth and thus breaking the bonds of the Church’s unity.°! In any case, 
perhaps as a putative adherent of John Calvin’s teachings, Whitefield could 
have pondered that theologian’s arresting words: it “certainly is the duty of 
a Christian man to ascend higher than merely to seek and secure the 
salvation of his own soul.” Nonetheless, however the long eye of history 
judges his contribution to the effective proclamation of the gospel, it will 
never challenge George Whitefield’s position as the eighteenth-century’s 
prime promoter of a vibrant new-birth personal Christianity. 
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CHAPTER 28 


SAMSON OCCOM, JOSEPH 
JOHNSON, AND NEW ENGLAND 
NATIVE AMERICAN 
EVANGELICALISM 


HILARY E. WYSS AND ANTHONY TRUJILLO 


INTRODUCTION 


WHILE men from George Whitefield to Eleazar Wheelock and Jonathan 
Edwards were towering figures of New England’s eighteenth-century 
intellectual history, they in fact have bit parts to play in the story of 
Indigenous Christianity. Instead, Indigenous figures like Samson Occom, 
Joseph Johnson and countless others, while peripheral in histories of Euro- 


American evangelical movements, were powerful voices in Native pulpits 


and instrumental in creating and adapting Indigenous Christian practice.! 


Recentering the narrative of Indigenous Christianity on Occom and his 
relations and away from Euro-American missionaries gives us a very 
different picture of New England’s religious landscape. Along with other 
scholars of this moment, most notably Lisa Brooks and Linford Fisher, we 
propose a reorientation for New England’s Indigenous evangelicalism in the 
eighteenth century, putting Indigeneity at the center while secondarily 
acknowledging the various Euro-American missionaries that have up to 
now taken center stage. 

Eighteenth-century New England and its particular versions of 
Indigenous Christianity initially drew from a variety of seventeenth-century 
missionary projects—some faltering, others gaining traction—that included 
the creation of an Algonquian-language translation commonly known as the 
Eliot Bible” We can see this as an Indigenous text or, perhaps more 
properly, an Indigenized text, one anchored in an English religious system 


but made relevant to Native communities in ways that are only beginning to 
be acknowledged. In the eighteenth century, this text (primarily the 1685 
second edition) circulated throughout Indigenous Christian communities in 
New England; Samson Occom had his own copy, and this text was widely 
used among the Wampanoag communities of Martha’s Vineyard. Owned by 
generations of Indigenous people well into the nineteenth century, copies of 
this highly coveted text were regrettably removed from Indian communities 
by collectors and deposited into archives or private collections by a variety 
of questionable means. The notes and drawings in the margins attest to the 
longevity of its use as well as to the robust commitment of Indigenous 
Christians to integrating literacy, spirituality, and Indigeneity.* 

Indeed, New England Native Americans in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries produced a variety of writing (loosely ranging from the 
personal to the religious and political); some Native writers even produced 
a body of literature that is extraordinary by any measure. We thus have the 
opportunity to trace the story of Indigenous Christianity in New England 
from the perspective of practitioners rather than simply the White 
evangelicals whose writing did not always accurately represent the interests 
and investments of Native people. Samson Occom and Joseph Johnson 
were both highly literate and adept at navigating the missionary and other 
political establishments of New England. Their writing made them visible 
as intellectuals who were sought out by international travelers and visiting 
dignitaries for their sophisticated understanding of the world. They were 
connected to some of the central figures in an international set of 
evangelical movements: Jonathan Edwards, George Whitefield, David 
Brainerd, and Eleazar Wheelock. Each traveled widely, Occom to Great 
Britain as a sort of reverse-missionary for the cause of Indian education, 
and Johnson throughout the Atlantic as a sailor on whaling journeys. Both 
of them also traveled extensively throughout much of New England and 
New York, reaching out to communities of Christian worshippers within 
Indigenous communities and beyond. Influenced by White evangelicalism, 
they were also influencers of it.’ 

Linford Fisher and Lisa Brooks have very emphatically pointed out the 
pitfalls of attending primarily to the written record to understand 
Indigenous communities in New England: the role of writing and formal 
structures of settler colonialism in displacing and disenfranchising Native 


peoples is very clear.” White missionaries take center stage, and Native 


peoples are sidelined in their own stories. There are compelling reasons 
Native people would have rejected formal structures of English education; 
there is also clear evidence for rich and complex Indigenous engagements 
with Christianity that were not written or were only unevenly recorded. 
Indigenous ministers like Samuel Niles, Samuel Ashpo, James Simon, and 
others formed Native churches influenced by the Separatist churches of the 
Great Awakening but with a marked Indigenous influence. Their existence 
outside of formal English church systems and the minimal literacy of their 
leaders and communities places them outside of our reach—and being out 
of the colonial reach may be exactly what they intended.® Even as we attend 
to the English writings of Occom and Johnson, it is important to remember 
that they were by no means unique in their acceptance of Christianity; they 
are instead the ones who left the best written records. 

Occom and Johnson are most definitely part of a larger, more fluid 
Indigenous community that is only imperfectly reflected in colonial 
archives. Just as importantly, if we pay close attention to the situatedness of 
the writing of such highly literate figures, we see evidence of a variety of 
literacies and of a more flexible relationship between spoken, material, and 
written modes of communication and expression. There is much to be 
gained by attending to the words of Samson Occom and his son-in-law 
Joseph Johnson, who, as two of the most enmeshed figures in early New 
England’s missionary circles, still managed to produce radically nativist 
spaces and languages within and, just as often, beside discourses of White 
evangelical religion. In this chapter, then, we will place them at the center, 
arguing that these figures make visible a range of religious practice and 
engagement within Indigenous communities throughout New England. 


ENTERING INDIGENOUS INTELLECTUAL SPACE: SUBVERSIVE 
CURRENTS, INDIGENOUS HUMOR, AND REVERSING THE COLONIAL 
GAZE 


As Occom recounted in his personal narrative, he was born in 1723 and 
grew up deeply embedded in the everyday practices of the Mohegan nation, 
ten miles upriver from the colonial settlement of New London. Penned in 
1768, while on a fundraising preaching tour across England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, Occom used the opportunity to make himself legible to White 


audiences as a literary intellectual and a bona fide Christian fluent in the 
forms, vocabulary, and polemics of the spiritual autobiography while also 
situating himself and his Euro-American audiences firmly in Indigenous 
space: “I was born a Heathen in Mmoyanheeunnuck alias Mohegan in N. 
London North America” (52)’ By offering both the nearly unpronounceable 
(for Europeans) but thickly layered Algonquian name for his home nation as 
well as the abridged English alias, Occom signaled to his audiences that he 
was presenting a truncated account of his autobiography in English for the 
English. This gesture reminds us that there is another Native story with its 
own meanings and trajectory that remains inaccessible to English readers. 
Indeed, the literary self-portrait Occom presents in his many settler-facing 
writings is often a better mirror for White evangelicalism than a window 
into the soul of an Indigenous intellectual, as it has too often been read.® 
After locating his readers in Indigenous and colonial space, Occom 
describes his upbringing: “my Parents were altogether Heathens, and I was 
educated by them in their Heathenish Notions ... my Parents, in particular 
were very strong in the customs of their fore Fathers, and they led a 
wandring Life up and down the Wilderness, for my Father was a great 
Hunter” (52). This trope-filled manner of introducing his family and his 
Native community plays to—and artfully plays with—the anti-Indigenous 
colonial chauvinisms endemic to the White Christian imaginary. From the 
time the first European settlements were established in the seventeenth 


century, Native peoples had been regarded as transients in need of 


containment, and Native terrain characterized as “improvable wilderness.” 
’ 


Despite ample evidence to the contrary confirming that Native people 
oriented around well-established communities and engaged in extensive 
practices of cultivation, these mischaracterizations endured. Furthermore, 
for scripture-bound Protestants, Native modes of communion with the spirit 
world were not only utterly unintelligible on their own terms but posed an 
immense spiritual threat and were legible as little more than demonic or 


“heathen.” !? 

One of the many challenges and joys in reading the writing of Native 
intellectuals like Occom is discerning the many subversive and playful 
turns of phrase and meaning. Even as Occom employed colonial tropes, he 
also punctured them with injections of admiring vocabulary. His parents 
were not lost in the wilderness; rather they were “strong in the customs of 


their fore Fathers’—they knew exactly where and who they were. His 
father was not an unstable wanderer, but a “great Hunter” who effectively 
provided for his family. Occom dressed up his narrative in colonial 
language (just as he dressed up his body in English garb), but he resisted its 
demeaning semantics.!! There is an undeniable sense of pride in his 
description of his “heathen” parents as “strong” and “great” that extends to 
his ancestors, his nation, and himself. Though Occom and other Indigenous 
Americans self-applied misnomers like “heathen” and “Indian,” this hardly 
signals an embrace of developing Euro-American racial-spiritual 
hierarchies; in fact, using a term like “Indian” may have been a not-so- 
subtle joke on the Europeans who had themselves strayed far from India in 
their early voyages but nevertheless stubbornly persisted in their errors of 
nomenclature. The incisive anti-colonial Indian humor of subsequent 


centuries was flourishing in the Native communities in the seventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries as well.'? 


Perhaps one of the thorniest challenges one faces when reading the 
literature of Native evangelicals is grappling with the colonial logics of 
“conversion.”!? By his own telling, Occom was powerfully influenced by 
the religious fervor of the Great Awakening in his teen years: “When some 
Ministers began to visit us and Preach the Word of god ... it pleased the Ld, 
as I humbly hope, to Bless and Acompany with Divine Influences, to the 
Conviction and Saving Conversion of a Number of us” (53). According to 
colonial expectations, Native adoption of Christianity involved a total 
uprooting and replacement of Indigenous lifeways. Among other things, this 
entailed: conversion of leadership and authority from women to men, 
conversion from communal subsistence economies to economies based on 
private property and “improvement” of the land, conversion from 
Indigenous modes of inscription and recounting to communication centered 
on texts and writing, and, not least, a complete conversion from site- 
specific Indigenous worldviews to a universal cosmology untethered to 
place. !4 

With the advent of the Great Awakening, the aesthetics of Christianity 
changed dramatically but the underlying logics and expectations for Native 
people within colonial Christianity did not. Occom, nevertheless, 
determined that his fate and that of his people was inextricably linked to an 
Indigenous vision of Christian living that could transform their lives. 


Though his understanding of “conversion” overlapped with many aspects of 
Euro-American evangelicalism, Occom certainly did not subscribe 
wholesale to the colonial program. Both the overlap and the divergence 
from English expectations are crucial for appreciating the complexities of 
Native evangelicalism in the eighteenth century. Yet this complexity is often 
elusive, especially when accessing Native Christianity via English writings. 
For example, in the narrative arc of Occom’s autobiography we see him 
transition from a wandering “Heathen” who “dwealt in Wigwams,” did not 
“Cultivate [the] Land,” and had not “Learnt to read any thing” (53) to a man 
who “made a discovery of the way of Salvation through Jesus,” became 
fluent in English, put on “Some New [English] Cloathes” (53-54), and 
planted “my own corn, potatoes and beans” (57). In many respects, it would 
appear that Occom had indeed “converted” according to the colonial 


formula. !° 

But Occom was well aware that the autobiographical genre he was 
working within required taking a narrative journey from Native to colonial 
space, from “heathenry” to Christianity. And he humored his audience 
literarily in a way that subtly and amusingly turned colonialist history and 
logics on their head. Instead of succumbing to the westward flow of 
Providential history and Eurocentric notions of “discovery,” Occom 
positioned himself and his Native kin as the intrepid explorers who crossed 
the vast epistemological ocean between Native and European cosmologies: 
“we frequently went to their meetings and Churches.” The climax—and 
punchline—of the first stage of his spiritual travelogue comes with this 
surprising literary and grammatical reversal: “I Went to all the meetings I 
Could Come at ... I began to Learn the English Letters ...When I was 17 
years of age, I had as I trust a discovery of the way of Salvation in Jesus.” 
Amid a sea of unnamed English preachers and churches, Occom becomes 
the lead actor in his own salvation history. Compelled by “Divine 
Influences,” Occom is the first-person quester (I was) who traveled (I 
went), trained (I learned), found (I discovered), assessed (I trust), and, 
ultimately, possessed (I had) the “way of Salvation through Jesus” (53). 
Writing his autobiography as an Algonquian man preaching the Gospel 
across England, he completed the geographical and narrative turns and 
reversed the colonial gaze, often with a strong critique of the immense 
wealth disparities he observed, as he wrote in his journals, “The Sight of the 
Nobility In Their Shining Robes put me in mind of Dives and the Rich 


Glutton, and the poor reminded me of Lazarus” (268, February 20, 1766). 
For Occom, the “Christian nations” on the other side of the Atlantic were in 
desperate need of a conversion experience not only of their souls but of 
their entire society. 

The inequities Occom saw in Old England had been transported to North 
America, and he had experienced them first-hand. Relating the decade he 
spent living hand-to-mouth in a wigwam with his large family at 
Montaukett, Occom did not pull his punches in exposing colonial racial 
prejudice. He described in detail his dire predicament as a chronically 
overworked but atrociously undercompensated Native minister while many 
of his English counterparts enjoyed generous annual stipends. “Now you 
see what difference they made between me and other Missionaries; they 
gave me 180 pounds for 12 years of service, which they gave for one years 
Service in another Mission.... What can be the reason? I can’t think of 
anything but this ... because I am an Indian” (58). Shedding light on the 
racialization of economic disparity in New England was a central thrust of 
his autobiography. !° 

If Indianness was the racial factor that caused many English Christians to 
neglect their duty of giving a Christian laborer his due (Occom frequently 
identified his own ministry and struggles with those of the Apostle Paul), 
Indigenous subsistence was also Occom’s means of temporal deliverance 
that enabled him to provide for his family. He wrote that, 


Some Mornings & Evenings I would be out with my hook and line to catch fish, and in the Fall of 
Year and in the Spring, I usd my Gunn, for we lived very handy for Fowl, and I was very expert 
with Gunn, and fed my family with Fowl ... other times I Bound old Books for Easthampton 
People, made Wooden Spoons and Ladles, Stockd Guns, & workd on Cedar to make Pails Piggans 
and Churns &c. (57) 


Here Occom amplifies his Indigeneity to critique colonial Christians who 
lauded his “spiritual” labor but withheld their “temporal” support. His 
language resonates strongly with the complimentary descriptions of his 
father and mother. These were the land-and-water tethered home economics 
Occom had inherited from his parents and relatives. Furthermore, the forest 
paths and waterways Occom trekked as a minister to Native Christian 
communities were the same arterials his parents had traveled as they 
maintained ancient kinship networks and international alliances with Native 
and European nations. 


Occom recalled his embrace of Christianity as instilling within him two 
unremitting impulses: “I had Stronger desire to Learn to read the Word of 
god, and at the same Time had uncommon Pity and Compassion to my Poor 
Brethren to the Flesh” (54). Occom’s ministry was marked by an intense 
commitment to Christian education and tireless advocacy on behalf of 
Native nations. Both impulses are crucial for appreciating the character of 
Indigenous evangelicalism. 


THE POWER OF NATIVE WOMEN AND THE INDIGENOUS ROOTS OF 
NATIVE EDUCATION 


At the age of nineteen, Occom heard that the minister in Lebanon, 
Connecticut, Eleazar Wheelock, was teaching English students, and he 
eagerly desired to further his self-study in the Bible. At Occom’s request, 
his mother, Sarah, contacted Wheelock during one her regular excursions 
upriver from Mohegan to Lebanon and planted the seed for Indigenous 
education Occom had entrusted to her into Wheelock’s mind. The story of 
the Indigenous inception of what would later grow into Moor’s Indian 
Charity School is doubly revealing. First, it shows that, even as a young 
man, Occom had a strong sense of the social and spiritual obligations 
between Native communities and settler Christian communities regarding 
education. These obligations had been in play in multiple forms for 
generations and were often part of larger, international agreements and 
treaties between Native nations, the colonies, and the Crown.!’ At times, 
Native nations had agreed to receive English missionaries in their 
communities with the condition that they would also to teach literacy to the 
children and youth. In less favorable instances, Native youth were sent to 
English households as bonded boarders with the promise that they would be 
educated as “payment” for their work. In this latter arrangement, all too 
often the educational obligations went unfulfilled and Native youth 


effectively worked as indentured servants.!® Yet Native people did not cease 
to remind colonial agents—ecclesial and political—of their responsibilities. 
In his request to come under Wheelock’s tutelage, and in the many 
subsequent requests and petitions he made to leaders and governments, 
Occom was calling on the English to make good on their multifaceted 
alliance. 


The second revelation in the contact between Occom’s family and 
Wheelock, and one often elided in historiography oriented around men, 
Native or otherwise—is the vital role of Native women in the emergence 
and maintenance of Native Christian communities in the eighteenth century. 
Though the patriarchy-constrained gaze of English Christians was often 
unable to perceive Indigenous women as figures of authority, women were 
central to the economic, political, and spiritual lives of Native communities. 
Occom was connected to a network of powerful Native women, each with 
varying degrees of adherence to Christianity and diverse expressions of 
faith, but who nevertheless buttressed his ministry. Most immediately these 
included his mother Sarah (who remained firmly rooted in Indigenous 
practice); his wife, Mary Fowler (who famously refused to speak English); 
his sister Lucy Occom (who in later years did not join the Brothertown 
exodus with Samson), and his daughters (who each followed their own 
paths).!° It is not surprising then, that when Occom desired to establish 
contact with Wheelock, his Mohegan-formed intuition led him to entrust his 
budding dream to a person with the authority to plant a diplomatic seed and 
the skill to ensure its germination: he asked his mother. He writes: “By this 
time my Poor Mother was going to Lebanon ... and [I] desired my Mother 
to Ask Mr. Wheelock whether he would take me a little while to Instruct me 
in Readings, my Mother did so, and when she came back, she said Mr. 
Wheelock wanted to See me as soon as possible” (54). 

Occom may have affectionately referred to Sarah as his “Poor Mother” 
but in agreeing to contact Wheelock on behalf of her son, in her economic 
prowess—traveling frequently to Lebanon—and her diplomatic aptitude, 
Sarah Occom was every bit as skillful and prizewinning as Samson’s father, 
the “great Hunter.” Perhaps she recognized in her impassioned son his 
potential for growing into a leader who would attend to the well-being of 
her people where so many colonial missionaries had failed. In speaking 
with Wheelock, perhaps she tactfully but persuasively reminded him of his 
own inherited spiritual and educational obligations to Native nations. 
Whatever her hopes, fears, or strategies, returning from her conversation 
with Wheelock, Sarah Occom handed her son Samson the key to an English 
education that would energize and, at times, enervate him for the rest of his 
life. 

After four intense years with Wheelock, reveling in the English scriptures 
then turning to Latin, Hebrew, and Greek with the intention of entering Yale 


College, Occom’s eyes began to fail from the strain. Forced to discontinue 
his studies, he instead left to teach in the Montaukett community on Long 
Island, where he established himself as a community leader, marrying a 
Montaukett woman, Mary Fowler, and serving as an essential member of 
this Native nation. In the meantime, based on his experience with Occom, 
Wheelock went on to found a boarding school in Connecticut for Native 
American and White students interested in missionary work. Named Moor’s 
Charity School, Wheelock’s school was an ambitious attempt to reach out to 
Native communities and spread Christianity throughout the region. In 1757, 
Occom was ordained as the first Native minister in the Presbyterian Church 
in the Long Island Presbytery with his own set of Indigenized missionary 
ambitions. 


CHANGING THE TUNE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND 
DEVELOPMENTS ON THE THEME OF MINISTERIAL ACTIVISM 


At Montaukett, Occom found moments of levity in the games and songs he 
incorporated into his ministry. In one instance, he devised a game to teach 
Native students the alphabet by having students race to retrieve letters glued 
on to cedar blocks as he called them out. “It is a Pleasure to them; and they 
learn their letters this way” (56), he remembered fondly. He also infused 
religious training with song: “Sabbath mornings we Assemble together 
about 10 O.C. and begin with singing; we generally sung Dr. Watts Psalms 
or Hymns ... after that Sing, then Pray, and Sing again after Prayr, then 
proceed to read some Suitable portion of Scripture ... so conclude with 
Prayer and Singing” (56). Worship, for Occom and in many Native-led 
churches was hardly somber, forced “service”; as in many evangelical 
churches of the time, it was often a loud, free-spirited, and invigorating 
affair. Though Occom became known in the English world primarily as an 
eloquent Native preacher, among Native congregations he was likely just as 
well known as a passionate bearer of song. And his influence extended far 
beyond the schoolhouse and the church building. 

While at Montaukett, Occom described being “fetchd often from my 
Tribe and from others to see to their Affairs Both Religious Temporal [sic]” 
(55). The temporal matters Occom was summoned to assist with often had 
to do with land disputes—internal and external—and the need to draft 


petitions in English to colonial authorities or English parliament to secure 
Native territories against dismemberment or encroachment. The Mason 
Case was one heated dispute at Mohegan that created bitter divisions within 


the tribe.”” The pattern of combining vocal “religious” ministry with 
advocacy for the “temporal” concerns of his own and related Native nations 
continued throughout his life. From Montaukett, he increasingly took on 
broader missionary and advocacy roles in various Native communities 
throughout New York and New England, including among the Iroquois of 
upstate New York. Then, in late 1765, Occom traveled to England to raise 
money for his joint endeavor with Wheelock, Moor’s Indian Charity 
School, leaving his large family for more than two years with Wheelock’s 
assurance that they would be well cared for. As he toured England with 
George Whitefield and Nathaniel Whitaker, he also cultivated relationships 
with preachers and hymnodists such as Charles Wesley and John Newton, 
and he met with government officials including King George 11.7! In all of 
these conversations, there was an ongoing dialogue about pressing 
“Religious Temporal” matters for Native nations. Indeed, the omission of 
the word “and” between “Religious Temporal” in the passage above, though 
hardly more than a writing convention, is nevertheless indicative of degree 
to which the two spheres were conceptually inseparable in Occom’s 
understanding of the Gospel. 

Upon his return, having raised an astonishing sum for Wheelock’s school, 
Occom was dismayed to learn not only that his family had suffered 
significant financial difficulties in his absence, but also that Wheelock’s 
school was increasingly focused on White students rather than Native 
Americans. This led to a bitter rift between the onetime friends and 
collaborators, with Wheelock seizing possession of the assets Occom had 
procured and moving the school from Connecticut, in the heart of Southern 
New England’s Native Christian communities to Hanover, New Hampshire. 

In the dark years that followed, Moses Paul, a Wampanoag man 
convicted of murder, called upon Occom to give his execution sermon. 
Published in New Haven, this sermon made Occom even more famous and 
was reprinted throughout the eighteenth century. Concurrently, Occom was 
busy compiling and editing a hymn collection he published two years later, 
in 1774. This Choice Collection of Hymns and Spiritual Songs Intended for 
the Edification of Sincere Christians of All Denominations contained 110 
moments of poetic inspiration drawn from an array of Christian traditions. 


Even more, it held countless fond memories of intimate conversations with 
prominent and obscure Native and English hymnodists on both sides of the 
ocean. As a theological, literary, political, and relational tour de force, the 
Collection may well be considered Occom’s magnum opus.”” Including at 
least eight of his own poetic creations, Occom placed within his Collection 
the rhythms and cadences that animated his own Christian soul. 

One of Occom’s hymns that struck a chord broadly among Christians of 
many backgrounds and persuasions was his buoyant song, “The Slow 
Traveller.” In this hymn, Occom cast an extraordinary vision for Christian 
togetherness that obliterated divisions of denomination, race, class, gender, 
and language and brought the Nations of the world into one accord. 


There all together we shall be, 
Together we shall see, 

Together we shall Praise our god, 
And Everlasting King. (235) 


Occom’s hymns, sermons and petitions—indeed his very life—offered a 
powerful example for negotiating Native and colonial space that inspired 
and provoked his own contemporaries and many generations to follow. One 
of Occom’s most ardent devotees was a fellow Mohegan, Joseph Johnson, 
who took up Occom’s mantle and inflected Indigenous Christianity with his 
own unique vision of Christian togetherness. 


JOSEPH JOHNSON, EVANGELICAL COSMOPOLITANISM, NATIVE 
HUBS, AND INDIGENOUS PATTERNS OF TRANSIT 


Joseph Johnson was a generation younger than Occom. Born in 1751, 
Johnson’s father died when he was just seven and that same year his mother 
sent him to Moor’s boarding school, just a few years after it had opened. 
Without a father, Samson Occom became powerful force in Joseph 
Johnson’s life. It was, after all, Occom who had undoubtedly convinced 
Johnson’s widowed mother to send her seven-year-old son to Wheelock’s 
school in the school’s initial years. 

At Moor’s Charity School, Johnson was exposed to a form of Indigenous 
Christian cosmopolitanism that became a hallmark of his life, ministry, and 
vision. Johnson learned alongside an international cohort of students— 


English and Native—including some from as far away as the Delaware 
Nations in New Jersey. As Laura Murray, Johnson’s modern editor, has 
pointed out, through Native and colonial networks, he would have become 
familiar with the range of missionary projects across many of the colonies, 
from the Praying Towns of Massachusetts, to Davıd Brainard’s work among 
the Delaware in New Jersey, to the Moravian missions in Pennsylvania, to 
the missionary endeavors among the Iroquois in the Northern borderlands 


of New York. But Moor’s Charity School was not the only place Johnson 


was introduced to the broader currents of evangelical cosmopolitanism.”° 


As we know from eighteenth-century itinerant diaries of figures of 
various denominations and races, the world of itinerant preachers was a 
universe unto itself, with its own rules and strangely transgressive qualities. 
Preaching in barns, homes, schools, churches, and open spaces, for 
itinerants the mundane became sacred and the private was public. Markers 
of race, class, and denomination suspended in the urgency of celebrating 
religious community. Itinerant preachers had enormous influence on young 
men like Joseph Johnson. Several well-known Native ministers—Samson 
Occom, Samuel Ashbow (both Mohegan), and Samuel Niles (Narragansett) 
—were itinerant preachers for much of their careers, working a circuit that 
included not only Native settlements, but also a surprisingly diverse set of 
communities and individuals. Furthermore, itinerant preachers of every race 
and denomination found themselves dependent on the hospitality of others, 
from deacons, gentlemen, old friends, strangers, free Black community 
members, Indigenous householders, Dutch people, English landholders, 


servants, Elders, Baptists, Quakers, and Anglicans.” At least in diaries, 
racial designations are rarely explicit, and a surprising egalitarianism 
crosses denominational, racial, and class lines in ways that are rarely the 
case in established towns and cities. In their worlds, ministers and 
missionaries of various denominations—Catholics, Quakers, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Moravians, and others—worked to bring their constituencies 
to faith in a broad range of Christian expressions. Informed by this medley 
of religious influences, Johnson’s and Occom’s letters and diaries reflect 
some of the ways they adapted their practices and beliefs from this 
smorgasbord of sources. 

In 1766, Johnson was sent as an “usher” (an assistant to the 
schoolteacher) to the Oneida community in upstate New York. For the next 
three or four years, he worked as a schoolteacher in a variety of settings in 


this community. He was faced not only with a set of Indigenous traditions 
significantly different from those of the Algonquian people he grew up 
among, but also a very different set of Christian influences. Oneida 
Christianity had roots in early contact with Dutch and French traders and 
settlers. By the 1770s, a significant portion of Oneidas had accepted 
Christianity, although they had not necessarily replaced their earlier beliefs, 
much to the chagrin of Presbyterian missionary Samuel Kirkland. 

While Johnson was certainly influenced by Oneida Christianity, it was 
not until his return many years later to his home community of Mohegan 
and “After many doubtings, trials & Difficulties,” that Johnson made a 
“Publick dedication of my self to the liveing God who is the Creator, 
Preserver, & upholder of all things, & who is reconciling the world through 


his Son Jesus Christ, to himself.””° Having worked on board a whaling ship 
and served as a teacher in Rhode Island, New York, and Connecticut, 
Johnson seems to have largely abandoned his strict Calvinist upbringing at 
Wheelock’s mission school and instead brought himself under the spiritual 
tutelage of his mentor Samson Occom. His “dedication” is finally a most 
poignant and intimate return to his own community and to his sense of 
having acquired a father (and eventually father-in-law) in Occom: “Ye have 
been, as it were, the Support of my drooping heart, when Dejection like a 
Garment covered it” he writes to Occom in 1773 (183). 

In November 1772, having crisscrossed the Northeast and the globe, 
Johnson stood, physically and literally, at another crossroads. 


I tarryed in Hartford about 1 hour and an half, then I Sat out for to vizit the Farmington Indians. I 
went 3 Miles. There I was much at a stand whether to call at Famington or no, as my design was to 
go to the Mohawk Country. There I Stood at a Stand some time. (151) 


This picture of Johnson standing at a forested intersection, silently 
contemplating which path to take next as the breeze curls around him, 
whispers volumes. For one thing, though he was several miles outside the 
capitol of the Colony of Connecticut, he was again in the center of 
Indigenous space. Every path before him led to a Native community to 
which he was linked by the interconnecting ligaments of Indigenous kinship 
and Christianity. And, as with the Indigenous story worlds that filled the 
forest, he was not so much progressing according to linear time but walking 
in a cyclical pattern of springings and fallings, departures and returns. To 
appreciate the lifepaths of Native men like Johnson and Occom it is helpful 


—-necessary even—to understand them as walking the Trail of Life motif 
often patterned onto Mohegan woodwork and basketry including the 
“letter” Occom later sent to his sister Lucy in the form of an ornately carved 
box. According to Melissa Tantaquidgeon Zobel, Medicine Woman for the 
Mohegan Nation: “There are many ups and downs in the trail design, 
reflecting the rolling hills of New England and the bumpy challenges of life 


itself. Dots beside the trail signify people met along life’s journey; leaves 


symbolize the healing medicine plants of the eastern woodlands.””° 


This contemplative moment in Johnson’s trail is “dotted” with influential 
Native and non-Native people and communities in whose orbit he had 
circled previously or toward whom he was being drawn: Samson Occom, 
Eleazar Wheelock, Samuel Kirkland, Mohegan, Farmington, and Oneida— 
and also a few auspicious travelers who came along that afternoon. 


At last ... Came 3 men. I enqured of them, whether it was much out of the way, to go by 
Farmington, to go at Canaan, through Norfolk. They told me, that now it was the nighest way I 
could go from here. So I concluded to go by Farmington, the more because I was desired by the 
Revd Samson Occom. (151) 


PRACTICES OF INDIGENOUS “THRIVANCE,” AUTONOMY, AND 
KINSHIP IN THE CHRISTIAN MODE 


If leaves symbolize healing medicinal plants in the Mohegan visual 
vocabulary, the extraordinary leaves of ink-pressed paper Johnson carried in 
his travel pouch must have been to him a form of literary/aural medicine he 
hoped to deliver to the Tunxis Indians at Farmington: “This Evening 
Several Indians assembled themselves together at the house of Thomas 
Occurrum. I read the Sermon, which Mr Occom Preacht, at the Execution 
of Moses Paul” (151). Johnson’s Tuxis relatives were eager to receive 
Occom’s words embodied and voiced through Johnson, and he was eager to 
convey them: “they heard with much Solmnity, after that we Sang, after that 
I spoke little of the goodness of God to all his Creatures, to us in a 
Perticular manner” (151). As with Occom’s initial delivery, Johnson 
stretches the genre of the execution sermon, and with it narratives premised 
on Indigenous destruction, beyond the breaking point to open up a vision of 


Indigenous “thrivance.”*’ Where Moses Paul’s voice was silenced by 


colonial authorities, after Johnson’s powerful delivery of Occom’s sermon, 
the Tunxis Indians erupt in full-throated song. 

We can imagine Johnson’s own exposition particularizing God’s 
goodness to the Farmington Indians as an abridged version of a lengthy 
sermon he later put to paper. In that sermon, Johnson marches through his 
understanding of Salvation history beginning with the stories of creation 
and the fall of humankind in Genesis: “for I read at the 31st verse of the 
first chapter of genesis and god saw every thing that he had made. & be 
hold, it was very good.”—then moving through the Gospel accounts of 
Jesus’ birth, life, death, and resurrection, and finally, concluding with a 
passionate exhortation for his listeners to “learn the great importance of 
being ready to meet the Lord when Ever he shall come. Since those that are 


found ready shall Enter, but those that are unprepeared [sic] shut out.””® 
Over the course of this communal journey Johnson makes the Bible 
accessible and alıve to his non-literate listeners. The sermon seeks to 
achieve in narrative form what Occom’s hymns did through song: lead the 
entire Native community with their diverse language and literacy aptitudes 
into an intimate encounter with Jesus and bring them to a place where they 
can celebrate and sing in God’s presence together.” 

Indigenous Christian communities like the one at Farmington developed 
their own surprisingly focused set of religious practices embedded very 
much in the needs and desires of the particular practitioners. An observer 
writes of a Sabbath meeting “at Narragansett” ın 1768, in which Native 
“exhorters,” or lay ministers, “attempted generally to describe the Christian 
life, & did it, by giving a relation of their own religious experiences, which 
were mostly visions, dreams, impulses & similitudes.” Speaking in both 
“English & ...Indian,” these Native preachers “were all very earnest in 
voice & gesture, so much so that some of them ... seemed transported with 
a kind of enthusiasm.” The emphasis throughout seems to have been on the 
forgiveness of sins and on the joyful attainment of heaven by Christians. 
The description continues, “one of the Exhorters ... said ‘this is the way 
that we Indians have to get to Heaven. You White people have another way. 
I don’t know but your way will bring you there, but I know that our way 
will bring us there.’ °° The Christian practices of these Native ministers, 
rooted in oral expression and Indigenous lifeways, were very much an 
embodiment of ongoing spiritual practice and belief. 


In the gathering at Thomas Occurrum’s house in Farmington, we see one 
permutation of the Indigenized ecclesial practices that were burgeoning 
across Southern New England. In addition to the Bible, Occom’s published 
sermon and perhaps even his hymns became part of a community-shaping 
Indigenous canon around which an Indigenous liturgy—gathering, 
preaching, singing, storytelling, and exposition—began to coalesce. 
Furthermore, much of the doctrinal debate that affected bigger communities 
was subsumed into the practical realities of how and where meetings came 
about. 

Impressed by Johnson’s reading of Occom’s sermon, the Farmington 
Indians asked him to stay on as a teacher. Similar to the many hats Occom 
wore at Montaukett, when Joseph Johnson became a teacher, he also 
became responsible for religious meetings as well as taking on an advisory 
role in community matters. The fluidity of roles between teacher, minister, 
and community leader was reflected in the blurring of the lines between 
sacred and secular space. Classrooms thus became religious meetings, 
religious meetings became community forums, and religion was for many 
little more than a loosely demarcated category of community life. 

Johnson and Occom stayed in close correspondence during this time. 
Perhaps most revealingly, the two men shared a practice of recording 
sermon notes and religious thoughts. These notes—sometimes little more 
than a set of prompts for largely extemporaneous sermons adapted each 
time to their particular audiences—laid out a set of ideas and rhetorical 
strategies for inspiring audiences. While Johnson wrote in the cramped 
handwriting of one intent on saving paper and minimizing waste, Occom, 
far more established and confident, wrote sermon booklets in large writing 
with expansive margins.*! Together these two men moved from community 
to community, delivering sermons, running community meetings, and 
speaking at length in the homes of friends and family in shared fellowship. 
Then on October 13, 1773, Johnson wrote a deeply deferential letter to 
Occom asking to marry his daughter Tabitha. While there is no extant 
record of Occom’s favorable response, a year later Johnson wrote to Tabitha 
while traveling in late 1774, “if you knew how you was beloved by me, you 
would wonder” and later “I am your loving, and faithfull husband until 
death doth part us” (202, 240). 


THE EMERGENCE OF A PAN-TRIBAL CHRISTIAN NATIONALISM AND 
AN INDIGENOUS EXODUS OUT OF COLONIAL DARKNESS 


Johnson’s two-year tenure at Farmington proved more consequential than 
he could have imagined. In conversation with the Tunxis Indians, Occom, 
and other Native Christian communities, a grand of vision for a pan- 
tribal/inter-national movement of Native Christians journeying and 
worshiping together in Indigenous space began to take shape. On the same 
day he wrote to Occom requesting to marry Tabitha, Johnson issued a 
rallying call on behalf of the Farmington Indians to Native Christian 
communities across Southern New England: “to all our Indian Brethren, at 
Mohegan, Nihantuck, Pequtt, Stonington, Narraganset, and Montauk. 
Brethren....” The urgent concern behind the letter was an entreaty for each 
of these communities to “Send a Man, out of Each Tribe, that they may go 
with us, and Seek a Country for our Brethren” (198). 

Numerous studies have been done on the fractious mass exodus that 
came to be known as the Brothertown Movement.” Though a deep analysis 
of the Brothertown Movement is beyond the scope of this chapter, we offer 
here a few key literary aspects for consideration. First, the hypermasculinity 
of the language is striking, even disconcerting. On one level, this may very 
well reflect Indigenous internalization of colonial Protestant patriarchy.”” At 
the same time, the genre of male resistance address had many antecedents 
in Native oratory including Mianotomi’s speech at Montaukett over a 
century earlier that was also intended to rouse Native nations across 
Southern New England to protect their Indigenous political, territorial, and 
food sovereignties.*4 

Second, the call to Native Christian to uproot from their ancestral 
homelands was nothing short of revolutionary among Native nations. It may 
be more than a coincidence that this call to establish an Indigenous 
Christian community occurred as English colonists were preparing to issue 
a Declaration of Independence from the Crown and the Church of England. 
By 1773, though they had cultivated many mutually edifying personal 
relationships with colonists, the Tunxis Indians, Johnson, Occom, and many 
of their Native contemporaries were exhausted from years of uphill battles 
to maintain hold on their land and livelihoods, and the future did not look 


promising.*> This is clear in their pan-tribal appeal, scribed by Johnson: 


“Let us consider of our Condition. Let us think of our Children. Let us think 
of time to come” (200). Johnson did not enumerate Native grievances on 
paper as the colonists later would, but perhaps he didn’t need to. Indigenous 
faith affirmed a heady set of “self-evident truths” and their bodies and lands 
were inscribed with the many ways colonists had been “destructive of these 
ends.” Not only that, to Native Evangelists like Occom and Johnson, it was 
apparent that colonial missionaries were a major part of the problem. 
Lamenting missionaries siding with the military during the American 
Revolution, Occom wrote to John Bailey in 1784, “Mr. Kirkland going with 
an Army against the Western Indians was and is the greatest blow against 
Christianizing the Indians that ever was Struck” (J. Brooks 121). In their 
call to “Seek a Country for our Brethren,” the leaders of the Brothertown 
Movement were preparing to perform their own assertion of political and 
ecclesial independence. 

Just as powerful as these influences was the biblical imaginary itself, 
particularly the story of Exodus in the Hebrew Scriptures. In the same letter 
to John Bailey, Occom identifies the one seed of hope to which he clung 
tightly in the midst of blighted lands occupied by dark powers: “I have one 
hope remaining ... [God] often begins when everything fails, and all hope is 
gone, and he often Chuses unlike means and Instruments, so I hope against 
hope at this Time, that there will be a Gospel Day with my poor Brethren 
after a long Time of Egyptian Darkness” (123). Ironically, the Exodus 
vision that had energized throngs of settlers to leave Old England for the 
New, now offered Johnson, Occom, and Native Christians a path through 
the wilderness of colonial oppression to a place where they could live and 
worship their God in peace among the Iroquois—a confederacy that also 


had a powerful origin story and oriented itself around a Great Law of 


Peace.*° 


Tragically, Joseph Johnson died in his mid-twenties, just as the American 
Revolution gained momentum leaving Tabitha, their two sons, Occom, and 
the dream of Brothertown behind. He had spent the last few years of his life 
working to bring together New England’s scattered Native Christian 
communities to a new kind of fellowship on land given to this venture by 


the Oneidas among whom he had worked years earlier. He never saw the 
birth of the Brothertown community he may have given his life to bring into 
being (it is not known how he died). 

In 1784, Occom led the post-Revolution Indigenous Exodus to 
Brothertown in Oneida, returning to Mohegan that same year to continue 
his advocacy and ministry. In 1788, he relocated permanently to 
Brothertown, and it is from there that he made his own final exodus in 
1792, having spent his life committed to the thriving of his home nation of 
Mohegan, his beloved adopted nation of Montaukett, and, eventually, 
Brothertown. Beyond his important sermon, Occom famously kept journals 
throughout his life documenting his travels and his other experiences; he 
also tirelessly wrote petitions on behalf of his people; corresponded with 
individuals throughout America and Great Britain, including the young poet 
Phillis Wheatley; and wrote numerous other tracts, including an herbal 
medicinal text, autobiographies, and many unpublished sermons. Together 
his works give us a picture of an extraordinary writer producing 
sophisticated and honest material throughout a prolific but difficult life. 

The peripatetic lives of Samson Occom and Joseph Johnson reveal much 
about the fluidity of evangelicalism as it made its way across the Native 
Northeast. Indeed, both men spent their lives traversing the precarious 
terrain between Native and colonial spaces. In these journeys, they and their 
fellow Native Christians forged enduring inter-national, interracial, and 
interdenominational relationships—an extension of the pan- 
tribal/international, transoceanic networks of alliance and exchange 
Indigenous peoples had maintained for generations and, in many cases, 
millennia. What makes both Occom and Johnson unique for their time is 
that they personally recorded their goings and comings, their fallings and 
risings, their joys and their sorrows—with their own Indigenous hands. At 
times they deployed their literary and theological fluency to subvert 
ethnocentric colonial paradigms of Indigenous exploitation and extinction. 
At others, they employed their Indigenous Christian imaginations to 
conceive of new, albeit controversial, manifestations Indigenous well-being 
and strength. Their extensive writings across genre show the deep 
investments they made in literacy. Even more, their writings radiate with 
the conviction of being called to dedicate their lives to sharing the good 
news they had discovered with the nations and “to do good to [their] Indian 
brethren” far beyond what their White counterparts could have intended or 


imagined.*’ Indeed, after numerous Euro-American missionaries had 
proved to be insufficiently communicative in the multidimensional 
languages and literacies of Native nations and/or conspicuously linked to 
colonial ambitions, it is fitting that Occom and Johnson positioned 
themselves as the visible, vocal—and legitimate—inheritors of the apostolic 
and epistilic mantle of “Evangelist” in Indigenous America. 

But the histories of which Occom and Johnson are a part do not begin or 
end with their lives. And Native Evangelicalism is but one storyline in the 
historical and narrative tapestries of the Native Northeast. Indeed, this is 
one of the vital lessons of the Mohegan Trail of Life motif. Though 
pathbreakers in their own right, Occom and Johnson were two dots along 
one storyline in the larger stories of Indigenous Christianity, Native 
sovereignty, and Red (literary) Power—to use an anachronistic but fitting 
term—that spiraled around Indigenous men and women of power and 
vision and eddied into pools of resistance, survivance, and thrivance across 
the continent in the eighteenth century and beyond. Some of these 
storylines reflect the lifepaths of the resilient people of the Brothertown 
Movement that continued their journey into Iroquoia, Kansas territory, and 
Ojibwe country where the Brothertown Nation is located to this day. Other 
storylines, notably those of Mary Fowler Occom and Tabitha Occom 
Johnson—the women most intimately connected with Occom and Johnson 


—led back to their “Common Pots” in the Native Northeast.’ And for 
many, many more their spiritual and ancestral centers never ceased 
revolving within and around their Algonquian homelands in Southern New 
England, often situated on the peripheries of the colonial gaze but guided by 
Indigenous practices of wholeness and well-being nevertheless. In 1997, the 
Mohegan Tribe succinctly expressed its way of weaving these many 


storylines together in its vision statement: “Our circular trail returns us to 


wholeness as a people. Ni Ya Yo, ‘It is so.’ °° 


NOTES 


1. Sources for this revision are now widely accessible. “The Occom Circle” is a digital archive 
based on the extraordinary collection once held at Dartmouth, but repatriated to the Mohegan 
tribe in April 2022; by focusing on Samson Occom and his networks and making available the 
documents associated with Occom, the database makes visible the powerful influence of this 
figure not only on the school that became Dartmouth University, but also more generally in 
Indigenous New England: http://www.dartmouth.edu/occom/. Other sources for materials about 


Samson Occom are at the Connecticut Historical Society, which has made its Occom collection 
available digitally at https://connecticuthistoryillustrated.org/islandora/object/40002:Occom. 
Another excellent digital source for materials related to Indigenous evangelicalism is the Native 
Northeast Portal (formerly the Yale Indian Papers Project) at 
https://www.nativenortheastportal.com/. 

See Lisa Brooks, Our Beloved Kin: A New History of King Philip's War (New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 2018), chap. 5. 
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Beineke Library copy. 

For more on this world of eighteenth-century Indigenous evangelicalism more generally, see the 
work of Colin Calloway, Joanna Brooks, Tim Sweet, Dan Mandell, Rachel Wheeler, David 
Silverman, and others. 

Lisa Brooks, The Common Pot: The Recovery of Native Space in the Northeast (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 2008); Linford Fisher, The Indian Great Awakening: Religion 
and the Shaping of Native Cultures in Early America (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2012). 

See L. Fisher, William deLoss Love, Jason Mancini, “In Contempt and Oblivion: Censuses, 
Ethnogeography, and Hidden Indian Histories in Eighteenth-Century Southern New England,” 
Ethnohistory 62, 1 (January 1, 2015), 61-94; Gary O’Neil, “Growing Up Wagunk,” edited by 
Lucianne Levin. Bulletin of the Archeological Society of Connecticut, 79 (2017). 

Page 52. All references to Occom’s personal narrative (including parenthetical citations) are to 
Joanna Brooks’s edited collection of Occom’s work, The Collected Writings of Samson Occom, 
Mohegan: Leadership and Literature in Eighteenth-Century Native America, edited by Joanna 
Brooks (New York: Oxford University Press, 2006). 

For a nineteenth-century development of this theme, see William Apess’s An Indian s Looking 
Glass for the White Man. 

In Robert Cushman’s 1622 tract “Reasons and Considerations of Removing out of England into 
Part of America” he writes, “[The Indians] are not industrious neither have art, science, skill or 
faculty to use either the land or the commodities of it, but all spoils, rots, and is marred for want 
of manuring, gathering, ordering etc.... so it is lawful now to take a land which not useth, and 
make use of it.” See Heimert, Alan, ed. The Puritans in America: A Narrative Anthology 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1985), 44. See “Intolerance Toward Native 
American Religions” in John Corrigan and Lynn S. Neal, eds., Religious Intolerance in 
America: A Documentary History (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2010). See 
also Amy Den Ouden, “Colonial Violence and the Gendering of Post-War Terrain in Southern 
New England: Native Women and Rights to Reservation Land in Eighteenth- Century 
Connecticut,” Landscapes of Violence 2, 1 (2012); Neal Salisbury, Manitou and Providence: 
Indians, Europeans, and the Making of New England, 1500-1643 (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1982), chap. 6; Laura Stevens, The Poor Indians: British Missionaries, Native 
Americans and Colonial Sensibilities (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2006), 
chap. 6. For a legal analysis of property and the connection to dispossession of Indigenous 
lands see Stuart Banner, How the Indians Lost Their Land: Law and Power on the Frontier 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2005). On Indigenous practices of “place-making” 
in the Northeast see Brooks, Common Pot, Introduction; Christine M. Delucia, Memory Lands: 
King Philip’s War and the Place of Violence in the Northeast (New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 2018), 1-2. On Indigenous mobility and containment see Kathleen Bragdon, Native 
People of Southern New England, 1650-1775 (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 2009), 
chap. 7; DeLucia, Memory Lands, 34, 39, 49. On Indigenous agricultural practices in the 
Northeast, see Salisbury, Manitou and Providence chap. 1; Brooks, Our Beloved Kin, 33-34. 
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Salisbury, Manitou and Providence; Tracy Fessenden, Culture and Redemption: Religion, the 
Secular, and American Literature (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2006), chap. 2; 
Richard Bailey, Race and Redemption in Puritan New England (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2011), chap. 1; Kopelson Faithful Bodies 51-54; Cave, “Canaanites in a Promised 
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On Occom’s self-presentation, see Drew Lopenzina, Red Ink: Native Americans Picking up the 
Pen in the Colonial Period (Albany: State University of New York Press, 2012), 221-226. 
“Indian humor” is a persistent theme across Native communities past and present. Roger 
Williams’s introduction to A Key Into the Language of America (Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1973) offers an amusing recounting of the questions the Narragansetts posed 
to Williams regarding naming practices. In the nineteenth century, William Apess often 
employs biting humor in his Eulogy on King Philip. Vine Deloria Jr.’s book Custer Died for 
Your Sins (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1988 reprint) used humor to subvert settler 
colonial hubris in the twentieth century. 

Scholars listed in this bibliography who specifically wrestle with the nuanced and complicated 
meanings of “conversion” among Native communities in the Northeast include Wyss, Wheeler, 
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See Stevens, The Poor Indians, for a book-length analysis of the desires and anxieties 
surrounding efforts to missionize Native communities. Also see Kathleen Bragdon, Native 
People of Southern New England, 1500-1650 (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1996) 
and Native People of Southern New England, 1650-1775; William Simmons, Spirit of the New 
England Tribes: Indian History and Folklore, 1620-1984 (Hanover, NH: University Press of 
New England, 1986); and Deloria Jr., God Is Red: A Native View of Religion (Golden, CO: 
Fulcrum, 2003), chap. 4, for comparisons between Indigenous ways of knowing and colonial 
Christian ideologies. 

Bailey draws attention to colonial catechisms placed in the mouths of Native people by 
missionaries from John Eliot to Jonathan Edwards, as well as the adoption of a “puritan 
conception of God” by some Native Christians, see Bailey, Race and Redemption, 79-87. 

This passage is drawn from the second, extended draft of Occom’s autobiography. Lopenzina 
draws attention to the shift in tone between the two drafts. In the first, Lopenzina sees Occom 
attempting to present Native people as “redeemable” to his White audience, whereas in the 
second there is a much stronger critique of colonial racial disparities; see Lopenzina, Red Ink, 
226. 

On relationships of exchange and obligation around education, see Bragdon, Native People 
chap. 6; Fisher, Indian Great Awakening, 43-59; For a discussion on the significance of the 
Mason Case at Mohegan which Occom became embroiled within, see Brooks, Common Pot, 
78-90; Fisher, Indian Great Awakening, 59-64. 

On the indenture and enslavement of Native people, see Margaret Ellen Newell, Brethren by 
Nature: Indians, Colonists and the Origins of American Slavery (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 2015); David H, Silverman, “The Impact of Indentured Servitude on the Society and 
Culture of Southern New England Indians, 1680-1810,” New England Quarterly 74, 4 
(December 2001), 622-666; and Ruth Herndon and Ella Wilcox Sekatau. “Colonizing the 
Children: Indian Youngsters in Servitude in Early Rhode Island,” in Reinterpreting New 
England Indians and the Colonial Experience, edited by Colin G. Calloway and Neal Salisbury 
(Boston: Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 2003), 137-173. 
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Brooks, Common Pot, 103-104; Hilary E. Wyss, “Mary Occom and Sarah Simon: Gender and 
Native Literacy in Colonial New England,” New England Quarterly 79, 3 (2006), 387-412; 
Jean O’Brien, “‘Divorced from the Land’: Resistance and Survival of Indian Women in 
Eighteenth-Century New England,” in After King Philips War: Presence and Persistence in 
Indian New England, edited by Colin G. Calloway (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1997), 144-161; and Den Ouden, “Colonial Violence and the Gendering of Post-War Terrain in 
New England.” 

Brooks, Common Pot, chap. 2 “Samson Occom, the Mohegan Land Case, and the Writing of 
Communal Remembrance.” 

Richardson, Leon Burr, An Indian Preacher in England (Hanover, Dartmouth College 
Manuscript Series, 1933); also Coll Thrush, Indigenous London: Native Travelers at the Heart 
of the Empire (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2016), 107-114; Lopenzina, Red Ink, 
228-238. 

Joanna Brooks, “Six Hymns by Samson Occom.” Early American Literature 38, 1 (2003), 67— 
87; for a longer treatment of Occom’s Collection, see also J. Brooks, American Lazarus: 
Religion and the Rise of African-American and Native American Literatures (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2003), chap. 2 “Samson Occom and the Poetics of Native Revival.” 
Nan Goodman’s argument about the Puritans in the seventeenth century could aptly be applied 
to Indigenous Christians in the eighteenth century. “In taking on a cosmopolitan identity, the 
Puritans took on the possibility of belonging to more than one legal sphere and managing more 
than one identity at the same time.” The Puritan Cosmopolis: The Law of Nations and the Early 
American Imagination (New York: Oxford University Press, 2018), 15. 

This is evident in both Occom’s and Johnson’s diaries, and it is also visible in a number of other 
eighteenth-century diaries, such as that of Abner Brownell (at the American Antiquarian 
Society). This young, White, itinerant Quaker preacher was invited by members of the 
Mohegan community outside of New London in 1771 to hold or attend a religious gathering at 
the house of the absent Samson Occom. While Mohegans may have called for the meeting, 
Brownell agrees to it, seemingly without any real reservations about the absence of other 
Quakers or the overwhelming presence of Native Americans. 

Page 147. All Joseph Johnson citations hereafter are from Laura Murray, To Do Good to My 
Indian Brethren: The Writings of Joseph Johnson, 1751-1776 (Amherst: University of 
Massachusetts Press, 1998), unless otherwise specified. 

Melissa Jayne Fawcett, Medicine Trail: The Life and Lessons of Gladys Tantaquidgeon 
(Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 2000), 3; for deeper study of Algonquian basketry and 
motifs, see Ann McMullen and Russell G. Handsman, eds., A Key into the Language of 
Woodsplint Baskets (Washington, CT: American Indian Archaeological Institute, 1987). 

Here the term “thrivance” is a riff on Gerald Vizenor’s term “survivance,” which conceptually 
unites practices of survival and resistance in Native communities. 

These references are from unpublished sermons at the Connecticut Historical Society (CHS) in 
the Occom Papers: there are no page numbers for these manuscripts. Happily, the entire 
collection of sermons at the CHS is now digitized, available online, and accompanied by 
transcriptions ably produced by Trinity College undergraduate students Carlson Given and 
Emma Sternberg in 2019 as part of an NEH-funded Public Humanities Collaborative project. 
Quotes are from Folder 24, pages 9 and 30 of Carlson Given’s transcription of the manuscript 
that has no page numbers in the original. 

On Johnson’s musical “gamuts” and how these tune books were integral to the relationships he 
formed with Native and Settler communities, see Glenda Goodman (emphasis on Native-White 
relations), “Joseph Johnson’s Lost Gamuts: Native Hymnody, Materials of Exchange, and the 
Colonialist Archive,” Journal of the Society for American Music 13, 4 (2019), 482-507; and 
Caroline Wigginton (emphasis on inter-tribal relations), “Hymncraft: Joseph Johnson, Thomas 
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33, 


34. 


33, 
36. 


37, 


38. 


Commuck, and the Composition of Song and Community from the Native Northeast to 
Brothertown,” Native American and Indigenous Studies 8, 1 (Spring 2021). We are grateful to 
Wigginton for sharing her unpublished manuscript with us. 

David MacClure’s Diary, published as Diary of David McClure, Doctor of Philosophy, 1748- 
1820, edited by Franklin B. Dexter (New York: Knickerbocker Press, 1899), 189-190. 

These sermons and sermons notes remain mostly unpublished in the Occom Papers of the 
Connecticut Historical Society. Because it is not always clear which are Occom’s and which are 
Johnson’s, neither editor (Brooks or Murray) included several of these that were definitely 
written by one of these two men. Murray writes, “of Johnson’s nine surviving sermons (and 
partial notes on several others), only one and part of another are reproduced in /To Do Good to 
My Indian Brethren]” (24). In a footnote she adds, “It is not entirely clear which sermons, 
among those at the CHS, are Johnson’s and which Occom’s. I am certain about the nine full 
sermons, but there are several others which could also be Johnson’s” (295, n 36). Brooks 
mentions that while she included twenty surviving sermons by Occom in The Collected 
Writings, several sermons/sermon fragments possibly by Occom were not included in her 
collection because the orthography does not match Occom’s (xviii). 

See especially Silverman, Red Brethren and Brad Jarvis, The Brothertown Nation of Indians: 
Land Ownership and Nationalism in Early America, 1740-1840 (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 2010). 

Hilary E. Wyss, Writing Indians: Literacy, Christianity, and Native Community in Early 
America (Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press, 2000), 150-153; Wickman, “Our Best 
Places: Gender, Food Sovereignty, and Miantonomi’s Kin on the Connecticut River” Early 
American Studies: An Interdisciplinary Journal, Vol 19:2 Spring 2021, pp. 215-263. Wickman 
points out that because Mianotomi’s speech was recorded by colonial authorities, it may also 
have been recorded in hypermasculine language. We are grateful to Wickman for sharing his 
unpublished manuscript with us. 

In their outstanding essay, “Materials and Methods in Native American and Indigenous Studies: 
Completing the Turn,” Mt. Pleasant, Wigginton, and Wisecup ask this important question about 
Occom that applies to Johnson’s sermons and especially his call to action here: “How, for 
example, might we understand Occom’s sermons, not only through the lens of Protestant 
religious genres, but also through Mohegan practices of oratory?” See Alyssa Mt. Pleasant, 
Caroline Wiggerton, and Kelly Wisecup, “Materials and Methods in Native American and 
Indigenous Studies: Completing the Turn,” The William and Mary Quarterly 75, 2 (April 2018), 
207-236. 

Jarvis, The Brothertown Nation of Indians, chaps.1, 3; Silverman, Red Brethren, 96-97. 

Parker, Arthur. The Constitution of the Five Nations: The Iroquois Book of the Great Law 
(Ohsweken, ONT: Irografts, 1967). 

This phrase, which Laura Murray uses as the title of her collection of Johnson’s writing, is 
repeated throughout Johnson’s work as he becomes increasingly committed to the pan-Indian 
community of Native Christians that he refers to as his “Indian brethren.” 

Lisa Brooks describes the “Common Pot” as a “vast web of familial, political and geographic 
relationships” among Native communities in the Northeast. Gin Lum speaks to nonlinear 
modes of history when she writes “Women’s historians have been urging for decades that 
history should not be told as forward-moving, event-driven narratives dominated by male 
actors, but should also take into account how the repetitive rhythms of life, attended to by 
women, children and the elderly could correspond both with and against the events that 
populate most textbooks. Paying attention to continuity and repetition also emphatically applies 
to White-Protestant-male writers who claimed authentic history as well as the ability to write it 
for themselves.” See Kathryn Gin Lum, “The Historyless Heathen and the Stagnating Pagan: 


History as a Non-Native Category,” Religion and American Culture: A Journal of Interpretation 
2018, 28 (1), 74. 
39. https://mohegan.nsn.us/about/information/our-tribe. 
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CHAPTER 29 


JOHN ERSKINE AND 
TRANSATLANTIC 
CORRESPONDENT NETWORKS 


JONATHAN YEAGER 


IN the past several decades, several historians have written about the 
significance of the evangelical transatlantic networks of the mid-eighteenth 


century.! Leading the pack is Susan O’Brien who, in her groundbreaking 
article, argues convincingly that the evangelical networks that developed 
from the 1730s to the 1750s were led by Calvinists and centered on news of 


the revivals that were taking place in America and across the Atlantic.” 
Motivated by religious interest, these networks have been shown by 
O’Brien and others as dependent on extensive and intricate epistolary 
exchanges. Ministers in particular reached out to other like-minded clergy, 
many of whom they would never meet in person, so that they could receive 
word of religious resurgences in faraway communities. Letters that 
contained such news were often read aloud to congregations and passed 
around among friends. To further disseminate information about 
awakenings, many of these letters would be published in evangelical 
newspapers and magazines.” Eventually, coordinated prayer groups were 
organized to set aside specific days of the week for clergy and laypeople 
alike to pray for the continued growth of revivals throughout the world. 
What is typically not discussed by O’Brien and other scholars is what 
happened to these correspondent networks in the latter half of the century, 
after the revival fires had died out. Additional questions also arise out of 
this discussion, including what was the purpose of letters by evangelicals in 
the latter half of the century, what role did denominational interests play in 
letter writing, and who participated in these epistolary exchanges? To 
understand the nature of letter writing in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, this chapter focuses on the correspondences of the leading 


eighteenth-century Scottish evangelical John Erskine (1721-1803). Since 
Erskine was one of the most prolific correspondents within the evangelical 
republic of letters, one who came of age during the revivals and died shortly 
after the turn of the nineteenth century, he provides an excellent case study 
for understanding the communication networks that continued to develop 
after the Great Awakening. 


JOHN ERSKINE AS A CASE STUDY 


Erskine was born into a wealthy Scottish household. His family owned 
estates in Fife that he eventually inherited, providing him a comfortable 
living as a Scottish laird. Although groomed to become a barrister and at 
first studying law at the University of Edinburgh, Erskine changed his 
course of study to divinity once he witnessed firsthand two remarkable 
revivals in the summer of 1742 that took place in the western towns of 
Cambuslang and Kilsyth. Seeing the effect that the preaching of George 
Whitefield and various Scottish ministers had on the crowds convinced 
Erskine that he would be more fulfilled as a minister in the Church of 


Scotland than as a lawyer.‘ After his ordination, Erskine went on to serve as 
a minister at Kirkintilloch near Glasgow (1744-53), Culross in Fife (1753- 
1758), at Edinburgh’s New Greyfriars Church (1758-1767), and finally at 
the prestigious Old Greyfriars Church (1767-1803). 

Throughout much of his life, from the time of the 1740s revivals in 
America and Britain until his dying breath, Erskine maintained extensive 
correspondences with many of the leading evangelicals of this period. His 
list of American correspondents alone is impressive, even when compared 
to others who participated in the wider Enlightenment Republic of Letters. 
In Boston, he exchanged letters with the clergymen Thomas Prince and his 
son, Benjamin Colman, Thomas Foxcroft, John Moorhead, and Samuel 
Cooper; in New York, John Henry Livingston, William Linn, and John 
Rodgers; in New Jersey, Alexander MacWhorter; in Connecticut, Joseph 
Fish and Jonathan Parsons; in Pennsylvania, the statesmen John Dickinson 
and Benjamin Rush; the presidents of the College of New Jersey, Jonathan 
Dickinson, Aaron Burr, Jonathan Edwards, Samuel Davies, Samuel Finley, 
and John Witherspoon; two of the presidents of Yale, Ezra Stiles and 
Timothy Dwight; the president of Dickinson College, Charles Nisbet; 


Princeton Theological Seminary’s professor, Samuel Miller; the New 
Divinity men Joseph Bellamy, Samuel Hopkins, Jonathan Edwards Jr., Levi 
Hart, and Samuel Spring; the so-called father of American geography, 
Jedidiah Morse; and even Americans hostile to revivalism, such as Jonathan 
Mayhew and Edward Wigglesworth. Later in life, at the remarkable age of 
sixty, Erskine taught himself how to read Dutch and German, allowing him 
to write to additional booksellers and professors in the Netherlands like 
Gijsbert Bonnet of Utrecht. 

Erskine is best known for his long-running correspondence with Jonathan 
Edwards, which began sometime in the 1740s. Erskine was one of several 
Scottish evangelical ministers who admired Edwards’s revivalist works, 
which prompted several of them to establish correspondences with the 
American minister so that they could discuss the nature of authentic 


conversion accounts and true religion.” Because Erskine was wealthier than 
his Scottish colleagues, he had the means to send hundreds of books 
gratuitously to correspondents who did not have easy access to such 
literature. Ministering in the remote towns of Northampton, Massachusetts, 
and later further west in Stockbridge, Edwards benefited from the kindness 
of his Scottish friend, receiving numerous pamphlets, treatises, and books 
amounting to as much as one-third of his library. Erskine also helped 
promote Edwards’s books like Freedom of the Will (1754) and Original Sin 
(1758) by collecting subscriptions for them. After Edwards’s death in 1758, 
Erskine collaborated with Jonathan Edwards Jr. to publish several of his 
father’s dormant manuscripts, including A History of the Work of 
Redemption (1774), Practical Sermons (1788), Miscellaneous Observations 
on Important Theological Subjects (1793), and Remarks on Important 
Theological Controversies (1796), while also using his influence with 
booksellers to reprint earlier works like The Life of David Brainerd and 
collections of his sermons. Largely from Erskine’s efforts, all but one of 
Edwards’s major works were published in Britain before the turn of the 
nineteenth century.” 

One of the more substantial exchanges that Erskine had was with the 
English Particular Baptist John Collett Ryland and his son John Ryland Jr.® 
The large collection of these letters held at the Edinburgh University 
Library reveal Erskine’s commitment to maintaining this relationship as 
well as his literary generosity. Accompanying his letters to these men and 


other correspondents was almost always at least one publication paid for by 
Erskine. The inclusion of such gifts was a way to strengthen the 


relationship.” In the eighty-six extant letters from Erskine to John Ryland 
Jr., for instance—from the early 1780s until 1803—he sent an average of 
more than four texts with each piece of correspondence, amounting to 
approximately four hundred individual titles. For their part, the Rylands 
updated Erskine on the state of religion in England and sent him individual 
sermons and treatises by their Baptist colleagues, Abraham Booth, Hugh 
and Caleb Evans, Andrew Fuller, John Rippon, and John Sutcliff. 


LETTER WRITING IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Erskine and early evangelicals like him lived at a time when letter writing 
was an important part of the social structure for many within Britain’s 
empire, including the middling ranks and women.!° Literacy rates were 
high throughout the eighteenth century, especially in colonial America, 
largely because of the influence of the previous Puritan generation in 
wanting everyone in their communities to be able to read the Bible.!! 
Because literacy rates for females in New England were higher than 
anywhere else, women such as the Rhode Islander Sarah Osborn, and even 
commoners like the Connecticut farmer’s wife Hannah Heaton, could read 
books by popular religious authors like David Brainerd, John Bunyan, John 
Flavel, and Isaac Watts in addition to their Bibles.'” Females born into 
educated environments, including Thomas Prince’s daughter Sarah Gill and 
Jonathan Edwards’s daughter Esther Burr, had access to their fathers’ 
substantial libraries, providing them more reading material than most 
women had at that time.'* Some educated women, like the English Baptist 
poet Anne Dutton, received letters of praise for their writings from 
evangelical men like the Welshman Howell Harris and the Anglican 
itinerant George Whitefield. '* 

The English post office system that was established in the late 
seventeenth century expanded even further in the eighteenth century. After 
the Post Office Act of 1711 was passed, letters could be exchanged 
throughout its provinces and the American colonies. The post at this time, 
however, was still comparatively slow by today’s standards and subject to 


disruption by war and seasonal weather patterns. Even though the British 
fleet that carried much of the mail continued to increase, it typically took 
more than fifty days to receive a letter crossing the Atlantic. When violent 
storms erupted, it could blow ships off course, delaying mail for weeks or 


even months.!° 

More problematic in letter writing were the high postal rates set by the 
British Parliament. By the middle of the eighteenth century, a single letter 
comprised of one sheet traveling from London to New York cost one 
shilling, which was usually paid for by the receiver.'° Erskine constantly 
griped about the cost of letters that he received by way of the British post. 
He did not mind paying the postage for a single letter, which he told one 
correspondent cost him only seven pence when traveling from London to 


Edinburgh.'’ But he bitterly complained when he felt overcharged for larger 
parcels. On one occasion, he grumbled to an English correspondent about a 
short letter that had come from the American minister Samuel Spring. 
Because the letter also came with three sermons, Erskine had to pay well 
over one pound sterling in postal fees, which he believed could have been 
reduced to not much more than a shilling if the package had been sent by 


more effective means.'® In order to avoid paying such exorbitant postal 
fees, British subjects preferred to send their letters and parcels through a 


network of agents that consisted of friends, merchants, messengers, and 


friendly ship captains.” 


Like other participants in epistolary networks, Erskine often feared that 
his letters had miscarried, and so he made every effort to find dependable 
people to assist him. When exchanging letters with English clergymen, 
Erskine utilized the services of his friend “Captain Thomson” and a London 
agent named Joseph Flights. After Thomson retired in the early 1790s, 
Erskine had to find other reliable carriers to ensure that his letters arrived at 
the right destination, including traveling ministers and booksellers like 
Archibald Constable of Edinburgh and Thomas Vernor of London. Not all 
those within Erskine’s network made such concerted effort when utilizing 
the services of agents. Jonathan Edwards Jr., for example, was frequently 
chided by Erskine for choosing careless acquaintances to transport valuable 
packages that included the elder Edwards’s unpublished manuscripts. 
Writing to an English correspondent in August 1787, Erskine remarked that 
he was “extremely anxious” about the whereabouts of Jonathan Edwards’s 


manuscript sermons that had supposedly been sent to him, later blaming the 
“negligence of the persons to whom they had been entrusted.””” 


LETTER WRITING ETIQUETTE 


Erskine’s anxiety about miscarried letters and parcels at least partially 
reflects an epistolary etiquette that was expected when establishing 
correspondences. There were certain procedures for writing letters in the 
eighteenth century. Efforts were made to standardize English, a practice that 
reflected the polite culture at that time. Biweekly magazines like The 
Spectator and printed letter manuals informed British subjects how to 
address equals and those above and below their ranks. Even minutiae like 
dates, greetings and salutations, and signatures were supposed to be 
presented in a certain format. Inferior correspondents, for instance, were 
taught to begin their letters with “Sir,” or “Honoured Sir,” and to end them 
with the subscription, “Your most humble and obedient Servant.” Equals, 
on the other hand, might finish with “Your humble and affectionate 
Servant,” or “Your friend and humble Servant.” Even spacing and margins 
had significance. In her study of letter writing in the long eighteenth 
century, Eve Tavor Bannet argues that the lower ranks were taught to leave 
a space between the superscription and the body of the text at the beginning 
of the letter that represented geographically where they stood socially in 
relation to their correspondents. According to Bannet, a one-inch margin on 
the left side of the page represented the minimum amount of respect that 
should be shown, but letters to elites might be as much as two or three 
inches. Familial letters, on the other hand, might not have any margins in 
order to use as much of the paper as possible.*! 

Writing letters at that time meant that once a correspondence had been 
established, a relatively quick turnaround was expected, the opposite of 
which could signify disrespect. Dated letters were an important component 
when keeping track of who was in debt to whom. Erskine, for instance, 
began a letter to the English Particular Baptist John Ryland Jr., by saying 
that “I have received 4 letters from you since writing you last, for which I 
am deep in your debt, and like to be some time insolvent.”” It was 
customary for Erskine and others at that time to list the letters that they had 


received in order to keep a proper social accounting, but also to ensure that 


nothing had been miscarried.”° 

Most of the letters exchanged between evangelicals in this period were 
marked by the kind of informality associated with the familiar letter. Such 
letters were written with candor and spontaneity; that is to say, with 
“thoughts just warm from the brain without any polishing or dress.” Esther 
Burr and her longtime friend Sarah Prince, for instance, wrote to each other 
with such candor that they sometimes burned some of their letters so that 
they could not be read by anyone else.” Familiar letters were not written 
carelessly, but were informal in that they displayed the particular interests 
of the sender without any pomp or unnecessary courtly rhetoric. Howard 
Anderson and Irvin Ehrenpreis describe this type of letter as “an informed, 
entertaining exchange carried on between persons belonging to a circle of 
familiar acquaintances, who shared a common knowledge of literature, 
history, and what we might clumsily call social institutions.” They were 
substantive in nature, being “about” something, like an event or a book that 


would be of interest.” 


The familiar letter formed the primary basis of the exchange between 
evangelicals during the eighteenth century. Susan O’Brien asserts that 
transatlantic evangelicalism grew because of the correspondences between 
leaders of this movement, who were primarily Calvinistic ministers. The 
substantive nature of these familiar letters, according to O’Brien, was news 
of local awakenings that contributed to the broader Great Awakening in 
America and the Evangelical Revival in Great Britain. Such transatlantic 
networks were not new. Cotton Mather and other New England Calvinists 
had participated in cross-cultural epistolary exchanges in the late 
seventeenth century, with correspondents as far away as Germany, and 
English Nonconformists like Isaac Watts utilized an Old Dissenting network 
that had its roots in the seventeenth century to write to New England 
ministers such as Samuel Mather and Elisha Williams.” What made the 
networks of the mid-eighteenth century different was a general feeling by 
early evangelicals that God’s spirit was moving in a more comprehensive 


way, beyond that of local revivals.*’ Once religious outpourings began to 


break out all over America and Britain in the 1740s, evangelicals wanted to 
communicate with other kindred spirits in order to encourage the growth of 
these awakenings, but also to analyze the authenticity of reported 
conversion experiences. 

The desire to see the unregenerate become true believers motivated 
evangelicals to look past their denominational differences. Calvinistic 
Anglicans, Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, and Presbyterians 
gladly passed along the latest reports of religious outbreaks within America, 
Britain, and Western Europe, which they believed were tied to the broader 
transatlantic awakening taking place around mid-century. Writing to a 
Scottish Presbyterian, the Congregational pastor Jonathan Edwards summed 
up the sentiments at that time: “The church of God, in all parts of the world, 
is but one; the distant members are closely united in one glorious head; this 
union is very much her beauty, and the mutual friendly correspondence of 
the various members, in distant parts of the world, is a thing well becoming 
this union ... and therefore is a thing decent and beautiful, and very 


profitable.””® At the center of this network was George Whitefield, the 
Grand Itinerant who traveled extensively all over England, Scotland, and 
Wales, and whose fifteen-month tour of the American colonies (1739-1741) 
ignited the Great Awakening. The friendships that Whitefield established 
while he itinerated helped connect like-minded Calvinist ministers on both 
sides of the Atlantic, leading to an epistolary exchange of revival 
accounts.” 

Erskine fully participated in this transatlantic evangelical network. He 
became friends with Whitefield, having seen him preach at Cambuslang in 
1742, and maintained numerous correspondences with evangelicals in 
America, Britain, and Western Europe throughout his life. Even though the 
major revivals in America and Britain had ended by the mid-1740s, Erskine 
and other early evangelicals continued to share news of the Holy Spirit’s 
work within certain localized communities. From American ministers like 
John Rodgers of New York, Erskine learned of a revival in Newark under 
the ministry of Alexander MacWhorter that spread to Elizabethtown. 
Rodgers told Erskine that the Elizabethtown revival, “appears principally 
among the young people,” with many of them “deeply distressed about 
what they shall do to be saved.” From Samuel Hopkins of Newport, 
Rhode Island, he found out about revivals in Medway and Franklin, 
Massachusetts, in 1785; of an awakening in New London, Connecticut, 


during the summer of 1787; and of a “remarkable revival of religion” ın 
New England and part of New York.*! From Levi Hart of Connecticut, he 
heard about a revival in Virginia among the Methodists.’ Erskine then 
passed these reports on to others in his Calvinistic network. 

Importantly, Erskine did not agree theologically with all his 
correspondents. His view on baptism, for example, highlights a significant 
discrepancy that he had with the English Particular Baptists in 
Northampton. As a Presbyterian minister, Erskine firmly believed in the 
practice of baptizing infants, going so far as delivering a sermon “On Infant 
Baptism” in which he argued for its consistency with the Old Testament 
practice of circumcision and as a necessary rite that, when accompanied by 
the faith of the parents, sealed a child as a member of God’s covenanted 
people. In the last section of his sermon, he made a compelling case for 
why the Baptists erred by only immersing adults who had made a personal 
confession of Christ.” Yet despite his theological differences with the 
Baptists, Erskine had no qualms in supporting the ministry of the Rylands 
and their English colleagues. “It gives me the sincerest joy,” Erskine wrote 
to John Collett Ryland in 1781, “that such men as your son, Mr [Robert] 
Hall, Mr C[aleb] Evans &c are raised up to plead for the great truths of the 
Gospel and for vital holiness, tho’ there is little probability we shall meet in 
this world, and tho’ our sentiments as to the subjects and mode of baptism 
differ.” Later in the same letter, Erskine commented on how wonderful it 
would be if evangelical Protestants in England and Scotland were to meet 
regularly, “standing fast in one spirit with one mind, striving together for 


the faith of the Gospel.”*4 

This kind of ecumenism was consistent throughout Erskine’s life. In 
1792, he used his influence with a local Edinburgh bookseller to have the 
American Puritan minister Solomon Stoddard’s Safety of Appearing at the 
Day of Judgment (1687) reprinted. Writing the preface to this new edition, 
Erskine blatantly told readers that there were some “inaccurate expressions” 
in Stoddard’s work, “as to faith being the condition of the covenant and our 
evangelical righteousness.” But then he quickly added, “because the Sun 
hath dark spots, shall I despise its light?” > Here, Erskine wanted to make it 
clear that he was not in complete agreement with all of Stoddard’s 
theological assertions but thought that the author’s central argument was 
laudable. 


On another occasion, Erskine candidly shared his opinion about the 
American Congregational minister Samuel Hopkins’s two volume System of 
Divinity (1793). Writing to Ryland Jr., Erskine frankly declared, “I am 
rather disappointed in Dr Hopkins system. Tho’ it contains many things 
truly excellent and original, I think he has been too superficial on some 
important branches of the Socinian and Arminian controversies, and too 


diffuse on some less important or clear American disputes.”*° Despite this 
rather harsh commentary, Erskine did not hesitate in recommending 
Hopkins’s sermons and other theological treatises to his correspondents for 
the remainder of his life. Although he disliked aspects of Hopkins’s 
voluminous systematic theology, he continued to see him as a Calvinist ally. 

Erskine even had kind words to say about his ecclesiastical rival, William 
Robertson, who went on to become a renowned British historian and 
principal of Edinburgh University. The two men became friends while 
undergraduate students at Edinburgh University and eventually co-pastored 
Old Greyfriars Church in Edinburgh together, despite being the respected 
leaders of two opposing factions within the Church of Scotland, Robertson 
with the Moderate party and Erskine heading up the evangelical party.*’ In 
his published funeral sermon and in his letters, Erskine never used these 
opportunities to disparage a man who often blocked the advancement of 


evangelical Protestantism in Scotland.’ Instead, he offered tempered and 
civil statements when referring to the differences he had with Robertson. In 
a letter to Ryland Jr. shortly after Robertson’s death in 1793, Erskine wrote 
to his friend saying, “You have no doubt heard of the death of Principal 
Robertson, whose historical works have been so generally and justly 
admired. It is to me a very striking and affecting event.” Erskine went on to 
tell Ryland that “Our sentiments in matters of church policy were decidedly 
and keenly opposite. But this was on neither side a forfeiture of mutual 
regard.”°? 

Other early evangelicals shared the same ecumenical outlook as Erskine. 
When the Presbyterian and church historian Samuel Miller wrote to Andrew 
Fuller, asking about British evangelical Calvinist interaction with other 
denominations, the English Particular Baptist theologian offered a very 
telling response. After describing all the various Calvinist and Arminian 
subspecies in Britain, as well as Arians, Socinians, and Unitarians, Fuller 
queried, “And now amidst these divisions and subdivisions how do we live 


with each other, and how does the religion of Jesus prosper?” Fuller 
responded to his own question by saying that the “orthodox and heterodox, 
as we account them, neither argue nor fall out.” More importantly, Fuller 
wrote that the “friends of Christ find one another out.”*’ This last statement 
by Fuller epitomizes the spirit of eighteenth-century transatlantic 
evangelicalism. 


EVANGELICAL CONCERNS ABOUT HETERODOXY 


Such ecumenism did not mean that early evangelicals were indifferent when 
it came to discussing various aspects of religion. Quite the opposite. 
Theology was often the primary topic within their letters, as well as in other 
epistolary exchanges in the eighteenth century.*! Early evangelical 
Calvinists were particularly concerned about the growth of heterodoxy and 
the seemingly ubiquitous influence of “Arminianism.” Some took great 
pains to oppose what they saw as threats to “true religion” by writing 
polemical treatises and joining ministerial societies and organizations that 
sought to curb the influence that perceived heretical writers and minsters 
appeared to have within their communities. Furthermore, evangelicals kept 
tabs on the religious tempo in their regions, passing along observations to 
others within their network. Because information was passed from the top 
down, and the clergy were often the most literate members of American and 
British society, ministers believed that it was their responsibility to protect 
their flocks from any heretical wolves dressed in sheep’s clothing.” 

Erskine came of age at a time when deism posed a challenge to orthodox 
Protestantism. As an undergraduate student at Edinburgh University, he 
wrote an essay for his logic class in 1737 on “The Legitimate Use of Right 
Reason, or Liberty of Thinking,” arguing for the reasonableness of 
Christianity and against any deist demands for proofs of the divinity of 
Christ and of miracles.*? Erskine’s correspondent Jonathan Edwards also 
focused on the deist threat in such works as A History of the Work of 
Redemption (posthumously published in 1774), The End for Which God 
Created the World and The Nature of True Virtue (published posthumously 
together in 1765 as Two Dissertations), and in his private “Miscellanies” 
notebooks, where he named some of the culprits: Lord Bolinbroke, Thomas 


Chubb, Matthew Tindal, and John Toland.** 


Erskine and Edwards also opposed Arminianism, a theological system 
named after the sixteenth-century Dutch minister Jacobus Arminius but 
used as a catch-all word that referred to a rationalistic form of Protestantism 


that credited human agency with a role in the salvific process.* Evangelical 
Calvinists like Erskine and Edwards were appalled at the idea that divine 
election could be conditional and left up to the choice of an individual to 
accept God’s offer of saving grace. In his 1760 sermon “The Power Given 
to Christ for Blessing the Elect,” Erskine ranted against Arminian teachings, 
“which represents God as equally designing the happiness of all mankind, 
on the uncertain condition of their repentance, faith and perseverance ... so 
that God can extend his love and mercy, no farther than man thinks fit to 
allow.” From Erskine’s perspective, teaching that individuals have the 
free will to accept or reject eternal salvation contradicted scripture, which 
shows God having mercy on whomever he wants and for unknown reasons. 
In order to safeguard God’s sovereignty, Calvinists like Erskine posited that 
Christ died only for the elect: to say otherwise would mean that Christ 
could not save everyone, seemingly diminishing his power. 

Erskine and other early evangelicals sometimes targeted specific 
Arminian voices. Around mid-century, Erskine became alarmed at the 
English Presbyterian minister John Taylor and his “Key to the Apostolic 
Writings” (1745). In this work, the Presbyterian suggested that a simple 
profession of faith entitled a person to receive spiritual blessings. Writing to 
the Connecticut Congregational minister Joseph Bellamy in 1755, Erskine 
vented that “It is amazing, that none of the dissenters have wrote any thing 
of value in opposition to Taylor’s key to the Apostolick writings, which I 
take it has done more harm in perverting many from the true gospel, than 
any book published these many years.’*’ Erskine hoped that Jonathan 
Edwards would write against Taylor’s view of faith, and so he sent his 
American correspondent a copy of Taylor’s book on Original Sin (1740) 
and his “Key to the Apostolic Writings.” But Edwards used these literary 
gifts to write a response to Taylor’s view on the effects of the fall of Adam 
and Eve, eventually published as The Great Christian Doctrine of Original 
Sin Defended (1758). Edwards’s actions compelled Erskine to publish his 
own treatise against Taylor entitled “The Character and Privileges of the 
Christian Church,” in which he argued that only true believers within the 


Church (the elect) receive spiritual blessings.*® 


Edwards’s most famous attack on Arminianism was presented in his 
Freedom of the Will (1754). The book was specifically designed to respond 
to the English writers Thomas Chubb, Daniel Whitby, and Isaac Watts 
whom Edwards believed were some of the most outspoken advocates of the 
Arminian perspective on liberty of thinking. In their writings, Edwards saw 
a common Arminian theme: namely, that the will is self-determining and 
capable of making choices without being influenced by outside 
circumstances or motives.*? Arguing to the contrary, Edwards claimed that 
the will is simply “that by which the mind chooses anything.” For Edwards, 
individuals always make choices that appeal to their strongest desires, and 
this is done without any internal debate, as though there were two separate 
faculties of the mind and will. Instead, willing for Edwards represents the 
all-encompassing decisions that people make which appeal to them the 
most. Edwards would go on to discuss at length that, because humans 
inherit a sinful disposition, their decisions are morally corrupt. But because 
they are not forced to sin, this is why they are held accountable for their 
wrongdoings.>” 

Ironically, Erskine opposed Edwards’s argument in Freedom of the Will. 
Both wanted to refute Arminian teachers, but Erskine thought that Edwards 
“seems to have placed saving faith in the choice of the will.” In his essay on 
“The Nature of Christian Faith,” Erskine decried any notion of a will that 
made choices because he thought that such a view would open the door for 
the Arminian perspective on human freedom and thus limit God’s power. 
Instead, Erskine took great pains to try to prove through scripture and 
reason that saving faith occurs strictly in the mind and is totally dependent 
upon the enlightening power of the Holy Spirit. Erskine thought that if 
salvation by faith is transmitted supernaturally to the elect by the 
overwhelming revelation of divine knowledge about Jesus Christ, then no 
one could claim that they assisted (or cooperated with) God in this 


process.”! If the will was left out of the discussion about saving faith, God’s 
sovereignty could be upheld, thus avoiding any slippery slope toward 
Arminian thinking on this matter. Although evangelical Calvinism varied, 
all of the movement’s Reformed advocates saw Arminianism as a 
theological menace. 

Even evangelical Arminians were seen as outsiders by Erskine and other 
Calvinists. Although Wesley and his followers shared all four of the 
characteristics that David Bebbington lists when defining evangelicalism in 


this period, Calvinists viewed them with suspicion, as if they were bastards 
of Protestantism.’ The Presbyterian clergyman and first president of 
Dickinson College Charles Nisbet is a case in point. Writing to Selena, 
Countess of Huntingdon, in 1770, Nisbet informed her that Wesley “has 
been long suspected of teaching doctrines inconsistent with the gospel of 
Christ, and tending to encourage fallen sinners in a reliance on their own 
works and merit for justification.”° As the Wesleyan Methodists grew 
exponentially in the American South after the Revolutionary War, American 
Calvinists became alarmed at their number of converts. The New Divinity 
Congregational minister Samuel Hopkins conjectured that they represented 
the plague of frogs prophesied about in the book of Revelation.°* Erskine 
faulted the Methodists for too quickly judging a person as having 
undergone a conversion experience without being properly examined. “I 
heartily regret the rashness of the Weslian [sic] Methodists with you, in so 
suddenly concluding people converted,” he fumed to Ryland Jr. in late 
1794. “I wish Christians of all denominations were more cautious of laying 


on improper stress on impressions without strictly examining their 


sources.’»> 


From the beginning, Erskine distrusted John Wesley and his burgeoning 
Methodist movement. He used his considerable influence to bar Wesleyan 
Methodism from gaining ground in Scotland by sponsoring one particular 
damaging surreptitious text by James Hervey that criticized Wesley’s view 
of imputed righteousness and through his own publication, Mr. Wesley 5 
Principles Detected. After these titles were published in 1765, Wesley’s 
ministry in Scotland, and that of his circuit riders, virtually dried up 
overnight.” ê Erskine simply did not trust Wesley, believing that this wily 
Arminian had purposely hid his anti-Calvinistic sentiments in order to 
establish a foothold for his Methodist societies in Scotland. In one of his 
letters, he told Joseph Bellamy that while Wesley was in Glasgow in 1753, 
he “artfully avoided introducing any of his Arminian or Perfectionist 


Tenets.”°’ When Wesley found out that Erskine was the primary cause for 
curbing Methodist growth in Scotland, he wrote to the Scottish minister 
with the intent of convincing him that they were on the same team. “How, 
then,” Wesley pleaded to his Scottish adversary, “was I surprised as well as 
concerned that a child of the same Father, a servant of the same Lord, a 
member of the same family, and (as to the essence of it) a preacher of the 


same gospel, should, without any provocation that I know of, declare open 


war against me!””® For Erskine and other evangelical Calvinists, Wesley 
was devious, and his kind of Methodism represented a deplorable form of 
Protestantism. 

As the century progressed, other dangers to orthodoxy emerged, such as 
Arianism, Socinianism, Unitarianism, and Universalism. Although an able 
theologian himself, Erskine preferred to coax someone else to champion the 
evangelical Calvinist position. After Jonathan Edwards died in 1758, 
Erskine hoped that Joseph Bellamy would take his mentor’s place and 
produce the necessary polemical treatises to silence some of the emerging 
heterodox voices. On one occasion, Erskine sent Bellamy the English 
Dissenter Edward Harwood’s The Melancholy Doctrine of Predestination 
Exposed (1768), which claimed that Calvinist ministers had “duped” their 
congregants into believing that only a select group of people would gain 
eternal life. Instead, Harwood told his readers that God was a benevolent 
deity who would ultimately save all humanity. Erskine criticized Harwood’s 


work as “a remarkably flimsy superficial performance” but worried that 


many Britons had judged that his arguments were “unanswerable.”” 


Erskine was especially concerned about the growing influence of the 
Dissenter Joseph Priestley, who published cheap theological treatises and 
magazines that disseminated his Unitarian perspective. By the early 1770s, 
Priestly had already bested evangelical opponents in pamphlet exchanges, 
including the Anglican Henry Venn. Works like Priestley’s Appeal to the 
Serious and Candid Professors of Christianity (1771) sold thousands of 
copies while questioning traditional Reformed doctrines. Even more 
damaging was a collection of essays that he edited called The Theological 
Repository (1769-1771) that presented Arian and Socinian teachings. In 
these and other writings, Priestley waged war against orthodox Calvinism 
by denying the penal substitutionary atonement of Jesus Christ and the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

Around the same time that Priestley was wreaking havoc for the 
evangelical Calvinist cause, the American Congregational minister Charles 
Chauncy put out his universalism manifesto, The Salvation for All Men, 
Illustrated and Vindicated as a Scripture Doctrine (1782). Although 
published anonymously, Chauncy’s secret “pudding” recipe of universalism 


became known by his enemies.°! Chauncy had been the leading anti- 


revivalist in the American colonies during the Great Awakening, provoking 
Jonathan Edwards and other evangelicals to defend some of the ecstatic 
behavior of converts as potentially coming from the effects of the Holy 


Spirit.” Later in the century, when Chauncy published his ideas on 
universal salvation, evangelical Calvinists responded once again with 
polemical treatises such as Samuel Hopkins’s An Inquiry Concerning the 
Future State of Those Who Die in Their Sins (1783) and Jonathan Edwards 
Jr.’s The Salvation of All Men Strictly Examined (1790). 


ANTI-CATHOLICISM AMONG EARLY EVANGELICALS 


Uniting Erskine with virtually all Protestants in the transatlantic world was 
a fear and loathing of Roman Catholicism. Historians Linda Colley and 
Thomas Kidd have made a compelling case that anti-Catholicism was the 
glue that bonded the British Empire together throughout much of the early 


modern period.°? It did not matter whether one was a Calvinist or Arminian; 
nearly all American and British Protestants viewed Catholicism as a threat 
to their religious liberty. Protestants as diverse as the Congregationalist 
Samuel Cooper, the Lutheran Melchior Muhlenberg, the English Baptist 
Benjamin Wallin, and the Anglicans George Whitefield and Charles Wesley 
heralded the British capture of the French fort at Quebec in 1759 as a 
providential event that demonstrated God’s favor with them over against 


those holding to a false religion.°* Even though Catholicism in Britain had 
received a fatal blow after the Glorious Revolution and the defeat of 
“Bonnie Prince Charlie” and his Highland army in 1745, Erskine and other 
evangelical Protestants continued to believe that “popery” was on the rise. 
In the preface to his narrative of the debate in the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland on the issue of repealing the penal laws directed against 
Catholics, Erskine wrote of the “late alarming growth of Popery.”°° The 
truth is that Catholicism in Scotland was marginal at best throughout the 
eighteenth century, receiving very little money from Rome for missionary 
activity there and amounting to a smattering of adherents thinly spread 
throughout the country. A telling statistic is that only an estimated three 
hundred Catholics resided in the twenty-mile radius surrounding Scotland’s 
capital city of Edinburgh at mid-century (out of a population of nearly 


60,000 people). 


Despite the low numbers of those in Scotland who pledged allegiance to 
the pope, anti-Catholic sentiments thrived throughout the eighteenth 
century. Authors, including the Dutch immigrant Pierre Jurieu and the 
English philosopher John Locke, wrote in the seventeenth century of 
menacing “popish plots” to overthrow the British Empire. Around the same 
time, news from displaced Huguenots emigrating from France to England 
fed the imaginations of Britons of the unchristian character of Catholics. 
Early in the eighteenth century, rumors abounded of Protestant beatings by 
Catholics in the Highlands, with such reports making their way into the 
General Assembly of Scotland in the early 1720s. Several decades later, the 
Presbyterian minister John Walker, who was commissioned by the General 
Assembly to assess the vibrancy of Catholicism in the Highlands, told his 
colleagues in 1765 that “popery” was thriving there because of the zeal of 


the priests and the laxity of the penal laws.°’ Less than ten years later, the 
Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge (SSPCK), to 
which Erskine belonged, published a report by its secretary David Belsches 
which stated that “Popery has not only maintained the ground formerly 
gained, but is still increasing; and will continue to spread its dangerous 
influence, unless effectual methods be soon taken to check the alarming 
progress thereof.”°® Belsches account is remarkable since he claimed that 
the number of Catholics in Scotland was less than 17,000, about half of the 
actual total and almost on par with the figure provided in an earlier account 


in 1755.°° The memory of British Protestants proved to be too strong, many 
of whom swore never to forget the reigns of “Bloody Mary,” James II, and 
such events as the St. Bartholomew Day massacre of 1572, the Gunpowder 
Plot of 1605, and the Irish massacre of 1641. 


CONCLUSION 


Using John Erskine’s life and correspondence as a case study, we can 
conclude that letter writing as a form of communication was an essential 
part of life among early evangelicals, especially those with a Reformed 
theological perspective. During a season of revival in America and Britain 
that culminated in the mid-1740s, an extensive network formed between 
evangelicals on both sides of the Atlantic, anxious to hear news of 
conversions taking place within various localized communities. Even after 


most of the revival fires had burned out, evangelicals continued to exchange 
news of awakenings occurring in America, Britain, and Continental Europe 
throughout the eighteenth century. They did so using letters and following 
the conventional protocol of the day that included certain procedures for 
how to address recipients and what kind of information to include in their 
epistolary exchanges. Early evangelicals tended to write using the informal 
familiar style as they exchanged information with their friends about news 
pertaining to spiritual resurgences. 

They also wrote about the state of religion within their own regions. For 
evangelical Arminians and Calvinists alike, Catholicism was seen as a 
particular menace that needed to be monitored and ultimately subdued in 
order to ensure the survival of Protestantism. Evangelical Reformed 
ministers often went further by carefully documenting the health of 
Protestantism in their respective communities. When heterodoxy seemed to 
be on the rise, early evangelical Calvinists responded through published 
sermons, pamphlets, and theological treatises to the leading Arminian, 
Arian, Catholic, Socinian, Unitarian, and Universal voices that threatened 
their understanding of the gospel message. While evangelicals differed on 
certain aspects of theology, including how churches should be structured, 
whether humans had free will, and if infants should be baptized, they all 
contributed to propagating a gospel message that taught the need for the 
supernatural power of God’s grace to alter one’s proclivity toward sin. 
Exchanging letters allowed eighteenth-century evangelicals the means to 
communicate with one another in order to evaluate religion in the 
transatlantic world. 
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CHAPTER 30 


OLAUDAH EQUIANO, PHILLIS 
WHEATLEY PETERS, AND THE 
BLACK EVANGELICAL 
EXPERIENCE 


VINCENT CARRETTA 


Religion indeed has produced a Phillis Whately [sic]; but it could not produce a poet. 
—Thomas Jefferson (Notes on the State of Virginia, 1787) 


THOMAS Jefferson’s hostile assessment of Phillis Wheatley Peters was only 
half-right. Religion offered to an extremely small minority of Anglophone 
eighteenth-century people of African descent the motive and means to 
become authors. They were beneficiaries of the transatlantic Protestant 
Great Awakening and Evangelical Revival, which emphasized the need for 
literacy to gain access to the Bible, the only infallible guide to faith and 
practice (sola scriptura); the need for spiritual self-reflection and self- 
assessment; the experience of being spiritually reborn through a personal 
relationship with Jesus Christ; and the Christian duty to evangelize by 
communicating and modeling that relationship to White as well as Black 
audiences in Africa, Britain, the Caribbean, Europe, and North America. 
Black evangelicals represented multiple denominations: Anglican (Jupiter 
Hammon, Quobna Ottobah Cugoano, Philip Quaque), Baptist (David 
George, George Liele), and Congregationalist (Phillis Wheatley Peters), as 
well as Wesleyan (Boston King) and Huntingdonian Methodists (Olaudah 
Equiano, James Albert Ukawsaw Gronniosaw, John Marrant).! And, as the 
lives and writings of Wheatley Peters and Equiano exemplify, the 
evangelical vocation was frequently a means to justify abolitionist 
positions. 

Most eighteenth-century Black evangelical authors embraced the 
theological doctrine of John Calvin (1509-1564). George Whitefield 


(1714-1770), a Calvinistic Methodist minister, taught that not all professing 
Christians are among the elect, meaning that they are predestined, or 
elected, by the grace of God to be saved. Everyone else is a reprobate, 
doomed to eternal damnation despite professing their faith or participating 
in acts of charity. Grace can only be freely given by God; it cannot be 
earned by good works. According to Article Seventeen, the most Calvinistic 
of the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England, a believer may 
experience the joy of spiritual new birth only through recognizing that he or 
she is a sinner undeserving of redemption, but who, by submitting oneself 
completely to God, might be granted grace. 


THEOLOGY 


All the Dissenting, or Nonconforming, sects rejected the mediating role 
between believers and God assigned to priests by the Church of Rome. 
Dissenters, who had separated from the Anglican Church, also rejected the 
doctrinal status both Churches accorded the teachings of medieval 
theologians (the “Church Fathers”) as well as the papal Magisterium. Many 
of the Dissenting sects believed in the authority of private revelations. Any 
Dissenter who professed a belief in personal communication with God was 
liable to be accused of being an “enthusiast,” defined by Samuel Johnson as 


“One who vainly imagines a private revelation; one who has a vain 


confidence of his intercourse with God.”” Latitudinarian British theologians 


and Erastian politicians saw enthusiastic evangelicals as threats to the 
stability of the Church of England and the monarch who was legally its 
head. In their eyes, emphasizing the authority of the Bible and individual 
conscience could easily lead to challenges to the authority of the Church 
and the state it supported. 


MINISTRY 


Black evangelicals were committed to zealously preaching and 
disseminating the Christian gospel, especially the first four books of the 
New Testament. They saw themselves as imitators of the gospel writers, the 
apostles Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. They were missionaries 
emphasizing the authority of the Bible to preach that salvation is by faith 


alone. Such missionaries were often seen as threats to the status quo 
because access to the Bible could in effect mean access to interpretation of 
the Bible unrestrained by institutional doctrine. Evangelicalism could even 
lead to antinomianism: each professed believer could become an 
idiosyncratic theologian. Eighteenth-century Methodism, for example, was 
frequently perceived as being far more subversive than the socially 
conservative Methodism of the following centuries. The early Methodists 
within the Church of England, as well as evangelical Dissenters, or 
Nonconformists, outside the Anglican Church, were often accused of being 
“levelers,”’ who threatened political stability and religious orthodoxy by 
preaching against desiring the riches of this world, and because their 
sermons were offered to all, regardless of social status or economic class. 
Non-evangelical Anglican ministers often ignored the poor and the 
enslaved. Opponents of Methodism were especially dismayed by the 
emotional appeal of Methodist sermons, bothered by how suddenly 
conversions took place, and concerned by the use of lay ministers. The 
threat that evangelicalism supposedly posed to the social, economic, and 
religious status quo in general was exacerbated when people of African 
descent, particularly the enslaved, were either the evangelized or the 
evangelizers. Conservative evangelicals wanted their proselytes to seek 
spiritual redemption, not political and social revolution. 

Evangelicals saw all levels of society, including the enslaved, as 
potentially sharing in salvation. When physical liberation from enslavement 
in the present seemed impossible, spiritual freedom and equality in the 
afterlife offered some solace. And a faith that depends on predestination for 
salvation, rather than on spiritual rewards for good works, may have been 
especially attractive to those whose ability to perform good works was 
severely limited by their social and economic conditions. Poor Whites and 
Blacks, whether enslaved or free, often lacked the means and opportunities 
to make charitable contributions or attend church. Evangelical Christianity 
offered the poor a way to try to make sense of their present misery. 


LITERACY 


Evangelical Protestant Christianity’s emphasis on direct knowledge of the 
Bible was the primary motive for literacy for most of the eighteenth-century 


authors of African descent. Virtually all the African British publications in 
prose took the form of spiritual autobiographies that trace the religious 
trajectory the led to the spiritual rebirth of the authors into the Christianity 
shared with their British and American readers. The significance of access 
to the Bible is reflected in the common use in these autobiographies of the 


trope of the “talking book.” In each case, men and women escape from 
some type of physical captivity, whether it be from the slavery experienced 
by David George recounted in his “Account of the Life of Mr. David 
George, from Sierra Leone in Africa” (London, 1793) or from the Indian 
captivity suffered by the free Black John Marrant in A Narrative of the 
Lords Wonderful Dealings with John Marrant, a Black (London, 1785). 
The works of the early Black authors concern the faith shared between 
author and reader, rather than the complexion and social conditions that 
separated the Black speaker and his or her overwhelmingly White audience. 

Undoubtedly underlying the emphasis on religion in the narratives of 
eighteenth-century Black authors was the long-standing belief that 
conversion to Christianity merited emancipation from slavery, a belief so 
strong that it led to colonial statutes denying its validity.“ Even after the 
Earl of Mansfield, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, ruled in June 1772 
that no enslaved person brought from the colonies to England could legally 
be forced back into colonial slavery, hopeful Blacks saw baptism as a rite of 
passage to freedom in England. Cugoano, for example, writes that when he 
was brought “to England in the end of the year 1772, I was advised by some 
good people to get myself baptized, that I might not be carried away and 


sold again.” During the last quarter of the eighteenth century the 
association of Christianity with emancipation was reinforced by the leading 
role played in the anti-slave-trade movement by the Society of Friends, or 
Quakers, and other evangelicals. 


PAGANISM 


The first generation of Black evangelicals—the native Africans 
Gronniosaw, Wheatley Peters, Cugoano, and Equiano—experienced a stage 
in their spiritual development unavailable to their White co-religionists: 
paganism. To anyone who believed that the afterlife was far more important 
than temporal existence, what mattered most spiritually was that pagan 


Africans be exposed to the truth of Christianity and be humanely treated in 
whatever social status they found themselves. Slavery thus was seen 
theologically as an effect of the fall of Adam and Eve, whereby the 
discomfort of the slaves’ present physical life was overcompensated by the 
chance given them of achieving eternal spiritual salvation. The belief that 
good will providentially and paradoxically come out of apparent evil 
underlies Wheatley Peters’ most notorious poem, written when she was 
about fourteen years old. 


On being brought from AFRICA to AMERICA. 
‘TWAS mercy brought me from my Pagan land, 
Taught my benighted soul to understand 

That there’s a God, that there’s a Saviour too: 
Once I redemption neither sought nor knew. 
Some view our sable race with scornful eye, 
“Their colour is a diabolic die.” 

Remember, Christians, Negros, black as Cain, 


May be refin’d, and join th’ angelic train.’ 


Jupiter Hammon’s response to Wheatley Peters’ poem demonstrates how 
conventional the concept of a fortunate fall into slavery was. The secular 
fall of the physical body into chattel slavery could fortunately offer to the 
enslaved the spiritual freedom found in the gospel message: 


1. 

O Come you pious youth! adore 

The wisdom of thy God, Eccles[iastes]. xii. 
In bringing thee from distant shore, 

To learn his holy word. 

2, 

Thou mightst been left behind, 

Amidst a dark abode; Psal[ms]. cxxxv, 2, 3. 
God’s tender mercy still combin’d, 


Thou hast the holy word.® 


Even Cugoano, the most theologically and politically radical eighteenth- 
century Black evangelical author, saw his enslavement as a fortunate fall: 


And, in some manner, I may say with Joseph, as he did with respect to the evil intention of his 
brethren, when they sold him into Egypt, that whatever evil intentions and bad motives those 
insidious robbers had in carrying me away from my native country and friends, I trust, was what 
the Lord intended for my good. In this respect, I am highly indebted to many of the good people of 
England for learning and principles unknown to the people of my native county. But, above all, 
what I have obtained from the Lord God of Hosts, the God of the Christians! In that divine 
revelation of the only true God, and the Saviour of men, what a treasure of wisdom and blessings 


are involved.” 


RESISTANCE 


But exposure to Christianity could lead to unintended consequences. In 
1775, Selina Hastings, the Countess of Huntingdon (1707-1791), sent 
David Margate (Margrett), “a runaway slave,” from Britain to Georgia. He 
had been trained to serve as a missionary to slaves on her Bethesda 
plantation, ten miles from Savannah. The Huntingdonian minister Rev. 
William Piercy was initially impressed by “David the African.” He wrote to 
the Countess from Bethesda, “I love the appearance of David. He appears 
pious & devoted & I do hope the Lord will make him a blessing to these 
poor heathen around us.”!° When Piercy brought Margate to New York a 
few months later he discovered that the “blessing” of freedom Margate was 
also offering to his listeners posed an existential threat to his sponsors as 
well as to himself: “[Margate] spoke and acted so rashly that bench 
warrants have been issued out against him ever since; & had he not 
instantly returned to Georgia privately he would have been taken up & 
hanged by the negro Laws of the province.... the Devil put it into his head 
that he was sent here to be a second Moses, & should be called to deliver 


his people from slavery.”!! Margate’s messianic complex had political as 


well as religious implications during a period when Moses was playing an 


increasingly prominent role in Revolutionary anti-British rhetoric. !7 


Enslavers, and their supportive clergymen, recognized the threat that 
Black evangelicals preaching spiritual freedom through conversion might 
pose to the institution of slavery. The Baptist David George exhorted his 
fellow enslaved people in South Carolina “till the American war was 
coming on, when the Ministers were not allowed to come amongst us lest 
they should furnish us with too much knowledge.” 1° The Wesleyan 
Methodist Boston King was more restive: “Sometimes I thought, if it was 
the will of GOD that I should be a slave, I was ready to resign myself to his 


will; but at other times I could not find the least desire to content myself in 


slavery.”!* Other Black evangelicals sought to allay enslavers’ fears. The 
Baptist George Liele assures his readers, “We receive none into the church 
[in Kingston, Jamaica] without a few lines from their owners of their good 
behaviour towards them and religion. The creoles of the country [1.e., 
people of African descent born in Jamaica], after they are converted and 
baptized, as God enables them, prove very faithful.”!> John Marrant, an 
ordained Huntingdonian Methodist minister, tells us that despite the 
resistance of an enslaver to Marrant’s preaching to his enslaved workers in 
South Carolina, the enslaver “told me afterwards that I had spoiled all his 
Negroes, but could not help acknowledging, that they did their tasks sooner 


than the others who were not instructed.”!° In his widely distributed Three 
Letters from the Reverend Mr. G. Whitefield ... Letter III. To the Inhabitants 
of Maryland, Virginia, North and South-Carolina, published by Benjamin 
Franklin (1706-1790) in Philadelphia, in 1740, Whitefield anticipated Liele 
and Marrant in arguing that converting enslaved people to Christianity 
would render them better workers. 


HUNTINGDONIAN CONNEXION 


Marrant was one of several early Black evangelists who first encountered 
Anglican Methodism by hearing George Whitefield preach. During the first 
decades of Methodism, the Calvinistic Whitefield was more influential than 
the Arminian Reverend John Wesley (1703-1791), primarily because he 
was considered a more powerful orator who conducted seven missionary 
tours throughout British North America. Phillis Wheatley Peters first gained 
transatlantic fame when her elegy on Whitefield’s death was published in 
Boston and London in 1770. Whitefield was the chaplain of the Countess of 
Huntingdon, who established the “Huntingdonian Connexion” of Calvinist 
Methodist chapels throughout Britain. She was compelled to begin 
registering Huntingdonian chapels as Dissenting meeting-houses in 1779, 
after a British court ruled that her preachers were not authorized by the 
Church to minister in the Spa Fields Chapel, in the parish of St. James, 
Clerkenwell. Huntingdonian Methodists increasingly felt obligated to 
choose between the Connexion and the Anglican Church, and they 
separated from the Church in 1782. Huntingdon was also the patron of 


Gronniosaw, Wheatley Peters, Marrant, and Equiano. Like most 
evangelicals during the period, however, neither Whitefield nor Huntingdon 
saw slavery and Christianity as incompatible since nowhere in the New 
Testament is slavery explicitly prohibited. 

The transatlantic Huntingdonian Connexion’s use of lay ministers gave 
Black evangelists the opportunity and authority to serve as missionaries in 
print as well as in person. Other denominations were also willing to use 
Black evangelicals. Despite being an enslaved young woman, Phillis 
Wheatley Peters was at least twice deemed worthy of being sent to Africa as 
a Christian missionary. On March 5, 1771, Reverend Samson Occom 
(1723-1792), a Native American evangelical Presbyterian minister, asked 
Phillis’s enslaver, Congregationalist Susannah Wheatley (1709-1774), 
“Pray Madam, what harm would it be to Send Phillis to her Native Country 
as a Female Preacher to her kindred, you know Quaker Women are alow’d 


[sic] to preach, and why not others in an Extraordinary Case.”!’ And, in 
1774, Phillis, free since 1773, rejected John Thornton’s suggestion that she 
be repatriated to Africa as a missionary with two formerly enslaved native 
African men. Thornton (1720-1790) was a wealthy English merchant and 
philanthropist, an evangelical Anglican supporter of the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s missionary activities, and a member of her circle. Rather than 
proselytize in person, Wheatley Peters chose to do so in print. 


PHILLIS WHEATLEY PETERS 


Phillis Wheatley Peters employed evangelical Christianity as both the 


means and the end for getting into print.! She appropriates the persona of 
authority or power normally associated with men and her social superiors in 
“To the University of Cambridge, in New-England,” first composed when 
she was about fifteen years old and subsequently revised for publication in 
her 1773 Poems on Various Subjects, Religious and Moral. The poem is 
essentially a commencement address. Like a teacher to students or a 
minister to his flock, Wheatley Peters speaks to the young men of what was 
to become Harvard University, many of whom were being trained there to 
become ministers themselves. Confident that “the muses” will “assist my 
pen,” she asserts her authority as one who has “left my native shore / The 
land of errors, and Egyptian gloom” and “those dark abodes,” and who has 


known “sin, that baneful evil to the soul,” and rejected it to embrace the 
“Father of mercy.” From a position of moral superiority gained through 
experience, she speaks as an “Ethiop” to warn her implicitly complacent 
students— “Ye pupils”— to “Improve your privileges while they stay.” 
Audaciously, the teenaged, enslaved, self-educated, female and formerly 
pagan poet of African descent assumes a voice that transcends the 
“privileges” of those who are reputedly her superiors in age, status, 


abilities, authority, race, and gender.!? Wheatley Peters was so confident in 
her evangelical authority that she renders the words of the Bible her own in 
her poem “Isaiah Ixiii. 1-8.” 

In “On the Death of the Rev. Mr. George Whitefield. 1770,” Wheatley 
Peters audaciously ventriloquizes the late evangelist’s voice to celebrate the 
prophesied political and spiritual elevation of her fellow Africans. 


Take him, ye wretched, for your only good, 
Take him ye starving sinners, for your food; 
Ye thirsty, come to this life-giving stream, 

Ye preachers, take him for your joyful theme; 
Take him my dear Americans, he said, 

Be your complaints on his kind bosom laid: 
Take him, ye Africans, he longs for you, 
Impartial Saviour is his title due: 

Wash’d in the fountain of redeeming blood, 


You shall be sons, and kings, and priests to God.” 


In “To the Right Honourable William, Earl of Dartmouth, His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for North America, &c.,” one of the most 
carefully crafted poems in the 1773 volume, Wheatley Peters reappropriates 
the concept of slavery from its common metaphorical use in the colonial 
discourse of discontent, which described any perceived limitation on 
colonial rights and liberty as an attempt by England to “enslave” (White) 
Americans.”! She employs the concept of a paradoxically fortunate fall 
“from Afric’s fancy’d happy seat” to link the desire for spiritual and 
political freedom gained “by seeming cruel fate.” 


Should you, my lord, while you peruse my song, 
Wonder from whence my love of Freedom sprung, 
Whence flow these wishes for the common good, 
By feeling hearts alone best understood, 

I, young in life, by seeming cruel fate 

Was snatch’d from Afric s fancy’d happy seat[.] 


Such, such my case. And can I then but pray 
Others may never feel tyrannic sway??? 


Soon after Wheatley Peters gained her freedom in 1773, a few weeks 
following the publication of her Poems, she joined the developing 
transatlantic opposition to slavery and the slave trade by publishing in 
March 1774 a widely distributed part of a letter she had recently written to 
Samson Occom. The Connecticut Gazette; and the Universal Intelligencer 
was the first of many colonial newspapers that reprinted her most direct 
condemnation of slavery and the hypocrisy of self-styled freedom fighters. 
She effectively invokes the Bible as the foundation for her social and 
political manifesto. Emancipation allowed her to adapt Revolutionary 
rhetoric to equate contemporaneous slave owners— “Modern Egyptians” — 
with Old Testament villains and, by implication, people of African descent 


with the Israelites, God’s chosen people.” She was an African American 
pioneer in the development of what would come to be called liberation 
theology, the belief that God favored the oppressed. Her own liberation 
allowed her to use an ironic tone bordering on sarcasm to close her 
indictment of slave owners: “How well the Cry for Liberty, and the reverse 
Disposition for the Exercise of oppressive Power over others agree,—lI 


humbly think it does not require the Penetration of a Philosopher to 


determine.”2* 


Political ideology as much as religious belief motivated Wheatley Peters’ 
argument for equality in 1774. By linking “the glorious Dispensation of 
civil and religious Liberty, which are so inseparably united, that there is 
little or no Enjoyment of one without the other,” she anticipated subsequent 
evangelicals like Cugoano and Equiano who imbricate their secular and 
religious missionary projects. Short are the steps from reading the Bible to 
interpreting it for oneself and, from there, to sharing interpretations with 
others in religious poems and spiritual narratives. 


QUOBNA OTTOBAH CUGOANO 


Cugoano conflates passages from the Old and New Testaments and uses 
quasi-biblical diction in his jeremiad Thoughts and Sentiments to create his 
persona as a contemporaneous prophet addressing his congregation, the 
British public. Cugoano addresses his readers as “O beloved,””° just as the 
evangelists Peter and Paul address their fellow newly converted Christians 
in the New Testament. By the penultimate paragraph of Thoughts and 
Sentiments, he has assumed the sacerdotal role of the Anglican priest 
catechizing the neophyte with a call-and-response. The whole nation has 
become his corporate catechumen as he rewrites the Anglican liturgy. Their 
shared “Christian”? identity enables Cugoano to exhort his readers to 
supplant their fixation on ethnic difference with a recognition of religious 
solidarity, ending what remains a surprisingly radical and angry call for 
action against slavery with the possibility for reconciliation, harmony, and 
hope. 


OLAUDAH EQUIANO 


Contemporary readers of Equiano’s Interesting Narrative usually 
emphasize its status as the progenitor of the nineteenth-century African 
American slave narrative genre epitomized by Frederick Douglass’s 
Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, an American Slave (Boston, 
1845). The primary generic influence on the Equiano’s Interesting 
Narrative, however, was that of the evangelical spiritual autobiography.”’ 
Black spiritual autobiographies typically recount a life that follows a 
pattern: physical captivity; nominal belief; sin; dejection; repentance; 
spiritual backslidings; a new birth through free grace; a personal 
relationship with Jesus Christ; freedom from, and renunciation of, the 
spiritual slavery of sin (though not necessarily either manumission from, or 
denunciation of, chattel slavery); and the call to evangelize. Consequently, 
the Black protagonist is normally a version of the White Everyman figure 
found in most spiritual autobiographies. Thus Equiano says at the opening 
of his first chapter, “I own I offer here the history of neither a saint, a hero, 


nor a tyrant.”*® Equiano uses the conventions of the genre of the spiritual 


autobiography, particularly the metaphor of being enslaved to sin, to 
contrast temporal and spiritual slavery. Although he buys his freedom 
halfway through the book (and almost halfway through his life), he is 
spiritually still enslaved until he surrenders himself to Christ and thus gains 
true, transcendent freedom. Significantly, Equiano identifies the turning 
point in his life when he experienced the new birth; he offers no equivalent 
moment when he subsequently first condemned chattel slavery. 

The genre of the spiritual autobiography assumes that the spiritual life of 
an individual Christian, no matter how minutely detailed and seemingly 
singular his or her temporal existence, reflects the paradigm of progress that 
any true believer repeats. Equiano’s evangelical project was immediately 
evident to his contemporaneous readers. Equiano underscores the religious 
mission of his autobiography by quoting Isaiah 12:2, 4 as the Calvinistic 


epigraph on the title page of his Interesting Narrative.”” Its frontispiece 
displays a man of African descent dressed as an English gentleman. 
Equiano pointedly calls the reader’s attention not to his own book, but to 
the Bible, which he extends to the viewer, open to Acts 4:12 (“Neither is 
there salvation in any other [than Jesus Christ]: for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved”). Wheatley 
Peters uses personae to evangelize to her readers; Equiano does so in 
propria persona. He assumes the authority to appropriate the words of the 
Bible. As he demonstrates later in the Interesting Narrative, in his footnote 
to his poem on his born-again experience, he revises Acts 4:12 to read 
“Salvation is by Christ alone!” 

Equiano’s frontispiece clearly bears a thematic relationship to the text that 
follows. As his readers later learn, the Bible is open to the passage that 


Equiano was reading when he was spiritually reborn.*! The frontispiece is 
also both the first and last illustration of the trope of the “talking book” that 
the author uses to emphasize the significance of literacy and acculturation 
in his autobiography. From the reader’s perspective, the frontispiece 
introduces the trope. From the perspective of the narrator’s life, 1t marks the 
culmination of his development of the trope. Within the written text, the 
trope first appears when the child Equiano observes his master and comrade 
reading: “I had often seen my master and Dick employed in reading; and I 
had a great curiosity to talk to the books, as I thought they did; and so to 
learn how all things had a beginning: for that purpose I have often taken up 
a book, and have talked to it, when alone, in hopes it would answer me; and 


I have been very much concerned when I found it remained silent.”?? As 
Equiano’s frontispiece illustrates, the fully acculturated African British 
author of the /nteresting Narrative now intends to use his rhetorical magic 
to make the Bible, as well as his own text, speak to his readers. 

Equiano had been a nominal Christian since his baptism in February 
1759. Fifteen years later, and free since 1766, he sought to be a Christian in 
fact as well as name. His initial encounter with evangelical Christianity was 
prompted by curiosity rather than conviction. Equiano heard the celebrated 
Whitefield preach in Savannah, Georgia, on February 10, 1765, during one 
of Whitefield’s seven missionary tours of North America, before his death 
in Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 1770. Equiano was impressed, but not 
converted. 


When I got into the church I saw this pious man exhorting the people with the greatest fervour and 
earnestness, and sweating as much as ever I did while in slavery on Montserrat beach. I was very 
much struck and impressed with this; I thought it strange I had never seen divines exert themselves 
in this manner before, and was no longer at a loss to account for the thin congregations they 


preached to.” 


John Marrant’s reaction to hearing Whitefield preach was very different. 
His encounter was transformative. Motivated by curiosity about the “crazy 
man” he had heard about, Marrant had intended to harass him. But, 


just as Mr. Whitefield was naming his text, and looking round, and, as I thought, directly upon me, 
and pointing with his finger, he uttered these words, ‘PREPARE TO MEET THY GOD, O 
ISRAEL.’ The Lord accompanied the word with such power, that I was struck to the ground, and 


lay both speechless and senseless near half an hour.*4 


Marrant was consequently almost literally reborn: 


In this distress of soul I continued for three days without any food, only a little water now and 
then. On the fourth day, the minister Mr. Whitefield had desired to visit me came to see me.... And 
near the close of his prayer, the Lord was pleased to set my soul at perfect liberty, and being filled 


with joy I began to praise the Lord immediately; my sorrows were turned into peace, and joy, and 
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love. 
Equiano did not begin his own serious quest for spiritual salvation until 
he faced seemingly imminent death during an exploratory Arctic voyage in 
1773, when his wooden ship was temporarily locked in the ice during the 
attempt to find a passage from Europe to Asia over the North Pole. His 
desire for fame and “new adventures” led to a spiritual crisis, forcing him to 


recognize that he might be doomed to eternal damnation: “I had the fears of 
death hourly upon me, and shuddered at the thoughts of meeting the grim 
king of terrors in the natural state I then was in, and was exceedingly 


doubtful of a happy eternity if I should die in it.” He now “began 
seriously to reflect on the dangers I had escaped, particularly those of my 
last voyage.” Salvation, he mistakenly thought (and probably hoped), was 
earned, not given; deserved, not granted. He committed the sin of self- 
sufficiency by assuming that reliance on his “own strength” alone would 
bring him spiritual comfort. He only later recognized that his faith in his 
own self-sufficiency was “the result of a mind blinded by ignorance and 
sin.” 

Not knowing that actions (good works) were simply another form of 
merely nominal faith, Equiano spent several weeks attending services at 
Anglican churches, sometimes two or three times a day. But he always 
“came away dissatisfied: something was wanting that I could not obtain, 
and I really found more heart-felt relief in reading my bible at home than in 


attending the church.”?8 He looked outside the Church of England: “First I 
went among the people called Quakers, whose meeting at times was held in 
silence, and I remained as much in the dark as ever. I then searched into the 
Roman Catholic principles, but was not in the least edified. I, at length, had 
recourse to the Jews, which availed me nothing, as the fear of eternity daily 


harassed my mind and I knew not where to seek shelter from the wrath to 


come.” 


People he asked for spiritual direction could not agree on “the way,” 
leaving him “much staggered” to discover that he was “more righteous” and 
more “inclined to devotion” than anyone else he knew: “So righteous was I 
in my own eyes, that I was convinced I excelled many of them in that point, 
by keeping eight out of ten; and finding those, who in general termed 
themselves Christians, not so honest or so good in their morals as the 
Turks.” His self-righteousness led him to misanthropy, finding pleasure 
only in playing the French horn. Self-righteousness also led him to 
theological absurdity. Confusing faith with ethics, he “really thought the 
Turks were in a safer way of salvation than my neighbours.” His delusion 
that good works were sufficient for salvation became so extreme that he 
temporarily spoke and acted as if faith in Christ was no longer even 
necessary. He “determined to go to Turkey ... never more to return to 


England.”*? Only intercession by some of his British friends prevented him 
from going. 

Frustrated in his plans, he again sought solace in the Bible, telling 
himself he was resigned to God’s will. His actions said otherwise, however, 
as he began to reject God and contemplated self-annihilation. But now his 
despair was more profoundly spiritual than he had ever experienced before: 
“T continued to travel in much heaviness, and frequently murmured against 
the Almighty, particularly in his providential dealings; and, awful to think! I 
began to blaspheme, and wished often to be any thing but a human 
being.”*! A vision of the Last Judgment began to open his eyes and his 
understanding, at least enough to make him recognize the perilous state his 
soul was in: “I would then, if it had been possible, have changed my nature 


with the meanest worm on the earth, and was ready to say to the mountains 


and rocks, ‘fall on me,’ Rev[elations]. vi. 16. but all in vain.”*? 


Equiano had to reach the depths of despair—“the greatest agony”— 
before he finally abandoned his mistaken reliance on self-sufficiency and 
“requested the divine Creator, that he would grant me a small space of time 
to repent of my follies and vile iniquities, which I felt were grievous.” He 
awoke from his dream vision physically exhausted and weak, but he also 
felt “the first spiritual mercy” he had ever experienced. No longer self- 
righteous, he begged God to “never again permit me to blaspheme his most 
holy name” and admitted his unholiness.*’ Hating the house he was lodging 
in because his fellow lodgers continued to blaspheme, he asked the Lord to 
direct him to a spiritual guide and help him love Him more. 

A Methodist lay preacher invited Equiano “to a love feast at his chapel 
that evening.” Equiano was “much astonished to see the place filled with 
people, and no signs of eating and drinking.” After hymn-singing and 
prayers led by the many ministers in the gathering, “Some of the guests 
began to speak their experience, agreeable to what I read in the Scriptures: 
much was said by every speaker of the providence of God, and his 
unspeakable mercies to each of them. This I knew in a great measure, and 
could most heartily join them. But when they spoke of a future state, they 
seemed to be altogether certain of their calling and election of God; and that 
no one could ever separate them from the love of Christ, or pluck them out 


of his hands.”*” Equiano was filled “with utter consternation, intermingled 
with admiration” by their expression of the Calvinistic belief that divine 


grace, or salvation, was freely given to those God chose, not earned by 
humans through their actions or good works. God predestined those He 
called and elected to be saved. Consequently, their faith was sufficient for 
salvation; their good works might be a sign, but not a cause, of salvation. 
Equiano’s reaction was emotional, not rational. Amazed at what he saw, he 
felt his heart “attracted” and his “affections” enlarged. “Entirely overcome,” 
he “wished to live and die thus.” He had been invited not to a feast for his 


stomach—the food and drink consisted only of bread and water—but to his 


“first soul-feast,”*° which lasted about four hours. They worshipped in 


“Christian fellowship,” he thought, like “the primitive Christians,’ who 
lived in the early days of the faith before the establishment of churches and 
the rise of doctrinal disputes. 

Having seen the true happiness of God-fearing people, Equiano could 
return to his lodgings only with great difficulty. He gave up “card-playing 
and vain-jesting, &c.,” as well as his “former carnal acquaintances” lest he 
be unprepared should God, like a thief in the night, come for him at 
“midnight-call.” At last, he “heard the gospel preached, and the thoughts of 
[his] heart and actions were laid open ... and the way of salvation by Christ 
alone was evidently set forth.”*’ For nearly two months he was happy. 

When he heard a Mr. Green “speak of a man who had departed this life in 
full assurance of his going to glory,” he suddenly realized that a higher level 
of spiritual consciousness was unknown to him. He knew that he had faith 
and that he still “kept eight commandments out of ten,” but he did not have 
the conviction of his own salvation. Green and others told him that no one 
could keep all ten commandments on his or her own and that if he “did not 
experience the new birth, and the pardon of [his] sins, thro’ the blood of 
Christ, before he died, [he] could not enter the kingdom of heaven.” When 
Equiano asked a cleric in a chapel, “if he was to die that moment, whether 
he was sure to enter the kingdom of God; and added, ‘Do you know that 
your sins are forgiven you?’ he answered in the affirmative. Then 
confusion, anger, and discontent seized me, and I staggered much at this 
sort of doctrine; it brought me to a stand, not knowing which to believe, 
whether salvation by works, or by faith only in Christ.”*® Though no one 
told Equiano the name of this “mysterious” doctrine at the time, they all 
were talking about assurance of being justified, the moment a believer has 
been pardoned for his or her sins and accepted by God because of Christ’s 
righteousness. 


Equiano’s faith was repeatedly tested. Lacking sufficient employment in 
London, he once more went to sea. Upset by his crewmates’ blasphemy, 
which he feared might be contagious, he “murmured much at God’s 
providential dealings with me, and was discontented with the 
commandments, that I could not be saved by what I had done; I hated all 
things, and wished I had never been born; confusion seized me, and I 
wished to be annihilated. One day I was standing on the very edge of the 
stern of the ship, thinking to drown myself.” Recollection of the words from 
I John 3:15—“That no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him”—was all 


that saved him.’ But physical salvation brought him no spiritual comfort. 
He was now so fearful of dying in his present spiritual state that his 
incessant fretting, mourning, and praying annoyed everyone around him. 
When he returned to London he told his “religious friends” that he had 
decided to beg for survival on shore rather than ever go to sea again among 
the ungodly. His friends admonished him that the sea was his “lawful 
calling” and that “God was not confined to place.” 

Equiano took their advice. He signed up for a “delightful voyage” to 
Cadiz, Spain,” taking with him a pocket Bible, and Joseph Alleine’s An 
Alarme to Unconverted Sinners (London, 1673), which was frequently 
republished in the eighteenth century. Equiano divided his time in Cadiz 
between admiring the wealth and beauty of the town, and, like Jacob in the 
Old Testament, wrestling with God through prayers and reading the 
Scriptures. He woke on the morning of October 6, 1774, feeling “a secret 
impulse” that he was about to “see or hear something supernatural,” and he 
felt driven “to a throne of grace.” What he had been praying for happened 
later that day: 


as I was reading and meditating on the fourth chapter of the Acts, twelfth verse,°! under the 
solemn apprehensions of eternity, and reflecting on my past actions, I began to think I had lived a 
moral life, and that I had a proper ground to believe I had an interest in the divine favour; but still 
meditating on the subject, not knowing whether salvation was to be had partly for our own good 
deeds, or solely as the sovereign gift of God:—in this deep consternation the Lord was pleased to 
break in upon my soul with his bright beams of heavenly light; and in an instant, as it were, 


removing the veil, and letting light into a dark place, Isa[iah]. xxv. 7.5? I saw clearly, with the eye 
of faith, the crucified Saviour bleeding on the cross on Mount Calvary: the Scriptures became an 
unsealed book, I saw myself a condemned criminal under the law, which came with its full force to 


my conscience, and when “the commandment came sin revived, and I died.” I saw the Lord 
Jesus Christ in his humiliation, loaded and bearing my reproach, sin, and shame. I then clearly 
perceived, that by the deed of the law no flesh living could be justified. I was then convinced, that 
by the first Adam sin came, and by the second Adam (the Lord Jesus Christ) all that are saved must 


be made alive. It was given me at that time to know what it was to be born again, John iii. 5,5455 


Equiano understood that even slavery, from the perspective of divine 
providence, was a fortunate fall: “Now the Ethiopian was willing to be 


saved by Jesus Christ.”°° He recognized for the first time that everything 
that had happened to him was part of a providential plan. As though he were 
able to step outside of time, “Now every leading providential circumstance 
that happened to me, from the day I was taken from my parents to that hour, 
was then, in my view, as if it had but just then occurred. I was sensible of 
the invisible hand of God, which guided and protected me, when in truth I 
knew it not.” Justified at last, he appreciated that “Self was obnoxious, and 
good works he had none.” Through “joy in the Holy Ghost” he “felt an 
astonishing change; the burden of sin, the gaping jaws of hell, and the fears 
of death, that weighed me down before, now lost their horror; indeed I 
thought death would now be the best earthly friend I ever had.””’ When he 
came out of his cabin and tried to share his joy with his crewmates, he 
sounded like an incomprehensible “barbarian” to them. His only companion 
in the midst of the unjustified was his Bible. “Enlightened with the ‘light of 
the living,’ ” he understood that through “free grace” he “had a part and lot 


in the first resurrection,” the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ>®: “Now 
my whole wish was to be dissolved, and to be with Christ—but, alas! I must 
wait my appointed time.”5? 

Born-again, Equiano began his evangelical career, which would 
culminate in the publication of his Interesting Narrative. In 1775, in 
Malaga, Spain, he “had frequent contests about religion” with a Roman 
Catholic priest who “took great pains to make a proselyte of’ Equiano “to 
his church.” Equiano returned the favor, producing his Bible to show “him 


in what points his church erred.” The priest objected, saying that when “he 


had been in England ... every person there read the bible, which was very 


wrong.” Equiano countered, “Christ desired us to search the scriptures.” 


Luckily for Equiano, his debate with Father Vincent was kept between 
themselves and not brought to the attention of the authorities. A few months 
later, Equiano unsuccessfully tried during a voyage from England to Central 
America to convert a Musquito Indian to Christianity. And, in 1779, the 
Bishop of London rejected Equiano’s petition to be sent to Africa as a 
Christian missionary. 

Equiano used his /nteresting Narrative to address a far larger 
congregation than he would have found in Africa. His image in the 
frontispiece anticipates and acknowledges the spiritual authority he asserts 
verbally in his autobiography: “O, ye nominal Christians! might not an 
African ask you, learned you this from your God? who says unto you, Do 


unto all men as you would men should do unto you?”®! Rejected in his 
attempts to be sent by Europeans to Africa as a missionary or diplomat, 
through his Interesting Narrative, Equiano made himself into an African 
missionary and diplomat to a European audience. In the recreation of his 
own life he forged a compelling story of spiritual and moral conversion to 
serve as a model to be imitated by his readers. 

Equiano’s frontispiece embodies the opportunities for agency, authority, 
and self-representation that early Protestant evangelicalism offered to 
people of African descent during the eighteenth century. Evangelicalism 
enabled an adolescent enslaved girl like Phillis Wheatley Peters to exhort 
her social superiors to accept her ministrations. None of the early Black 
evangelists did so more overtly than Cugoano. Evangelicalism gave even 
the enslaved both the ability and opportunity to speak truth to power. 
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CHAPTER 31 


ANN BOLTON AND EARLY 
EVANGELICAL WOMEN 


CYNTHIA AALDERS 


INTRODUCTION 


WHEN one considers early evangelicalism, eighteenth-century clergymen 
such as George Whitefield, Jonathan Edwards, and John Wesley probably 
come to mind. Yet women also played essential roles as agents and activists 
in the emerging movement, despite being excluded from formal religious 
education and leadership. This chapter draws on the intersecting fields of 
women’s studies, life-writings, and the history of religion to analyze the 
role of women in early evangelicalism. Weaving a path between 
understanding their spheres of influence as either private or public, it casts 
fresh light on women’s religious activities, and it does so through an 
examination of women’s own writings. Critical attention to women’s life- 
writings illuminates evangelical femininity and the broad range of women’s 
religious activities that shaped and sustained the evangelical movement 
from its earliest years. 

This chapter does not attempt to provide a “representative” view of early 
evangelical women. After all, women’s lives were and are as varied as the 
lives of men. Women’s and men’s religious lives are both gendered; we can 
no longer presume that the experience of men is somehow normative. Still, 
the close study of individuals can move us toward a more theoretical 
account of early evangelical women. This chapter examines the life of one 
British Methodist woman, Ann Bolton. Scholars interested in historical 
women frequently face problems with sources since decisions to preserve 
archival material are based on the opinions of those who control sources, 
and, for many years, those opinions favored the more straightforwardly 


public activity of men.' Thus Bolton’s large extant archive—which includes 


a diary kept for almost thirty years and many letters written between 
Methodists throughout Britain— presents a unique opportunity to explore 
the religious lives of early evangelical women. 

Historian David Hempton states that Methodism was “essentially a 
movement of women” who made up the clear majority of eighteenth- 
century Methodist membership, as they did in nearly all evangelical 
movements at the time.” It is well known that in its first generations 
Methodism provided new opportunities for women to preach, and this 
history has been well described.” Margaret Jones argues that the lively 
scholarship on women preachers is the consequence of categorization that 
considers the role of preacher important, while other, less-documented areas 
of women’s experience may have been perceived as unimportant or 


ordinary.’ Furthermore, Kathryn Broyles contends that women’s religious 
roles have often been ignored because, too often, the church and church 
scholars have been preoccupied with outside work and have failed to attend 
properly to “the marks of calling to inside work,” which was more 


accessible to women in the period.” Bolton did not consider herself a 
preacher but nonetheless led an active life of ministry, and she understood 
herself in line with that ministry. She was one of many women whose 
religious activity has been overlooked because it does not fit the pattern of 
male religious activity. These women deserve to be considered on their own 
terms. 

Ann Bolton was well connected with leading eighteenth-century 
Methodists, including the movement’s founder, John Wesley, and traveled 
frequently to visit Methodist societies throughout England.° Despite this 
she has been overlooked as a subject of study in her own right.’ When 
Bolton is mentioned, she tends to be depicted only in light of who she was 
for Wesley, as if she could only be of interest as a satellite to his life. 
Maldwyn Edwards, in My Dear Sister: The Story of John Wesley and the 
Women in His Life (1980), includes a chapter titled “The Dependable Ann,” 
a characterization of faint praise, surely.° John Banks’s longer work is titled 
“Nancy Nancy”: The Story of Ann Bolton, the Friend and Confidante of 
John Wesley (1984), its title an allusion to Wesley’s affectionate name for 
her.” This pattern was set early: the notice of her death in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine in 1822 reads, in full, “Lately, at Witney, at a very 
advanced age, Mrs. Conybeare (formerly Miss Bolton,) an old friend and 


correspondent of the Rev. J. Wesley.”'" In most Methodist scholarship 
Bolton is referred to only in passing. This is partly because her life did not 
conform to the narratives of female empowerment that have long dominated 
Methodist women’s historiography, with its emphasis on preaching. But it is 
also due to lack of access to her substantial life-writings, which remain in 
private hands.!! 

Bolton devoted much of her long life in service of the Methodist church 
in England. She cared for the sick, exhorted both locally and throughout 
England, and was a partner and guide to many preachers. She traveled 
frequently, sometimes spending lengthy periods in other Methodist 
societies, and she spoke about Jesus, spreading a message of God’s love and 
assurance. Her work was evangelistic, though she has never been accorded 
this recognition. In what follows I examine the range of activities Bolton 
engaged in that were critical to the success of early evangelicalism. She 
likely would have defended traditional roles for women rather than align 
herself with feminist ideals, but she had a powerful perception of divine 
calling that fueled her religious activity and subverted religious and social 
norms regarding feminine occupation. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Ann Bolton (1743-1822) was born in Witney, a market town near Oxford 
that has been known for its cloth industry since the medieval period. She 
was eldest of the seven children of Edward Bolton, a baker and brewer, and 
his wife Sarah (née Beacham). The Boltons were a middling-sort family 
who lived near the center of Witney in a comfortable house complemented 
by a large garden, bakehouse, and other outbuildings. They were one of the 
leading families in Witney: Bolton’s grandfather and his brothers were 
prosperous blanket weavers and influential in building the Blanket 
Weaver’s Hall, which supported the work of the local weaver’s guild; her 
father voted in elections restricted to freeholders and oversaw the local 
workhouse.!* The Boltons were faithful attendees of the local Established 
Church, St. Mary the Virgin, where members of the family had been 
churchwardens since 1644.!? Little is known of Ann Bolton’s childhood, 
but she appears to have received an education beyond that typical for girls 
at the time. 


When Bolton was nineteen years old, she began to attend meetings to 
hear Methodist preachers as they traveled through Witney on the 
Oxfordshire circuit. She was wary at first, having been taught by her 
parents to be suspicious of Methodist “enthusiasm,” but within the year she 


had joined the local Methodist society.'* Her parents were dismayed, 
thinking her mad and pleading with her to give up Methodism, and 
eventually they turned her out of the house. When her brother Edward, then 
sixteen, likewise converted to Methodism her parents were further 
provoked. He was at an age to begin helping with the family business, and 
they feared his new religious commitment would interfere with his ability to 
be of practical use in society. From the 1760s, Ann and Edward Bolton were 
key to Methodism’s success in Witney. Ann Bolton secured the first 
Methodist meeting house, which opened on the High Street in 1769.'° 
Writing to her with specific instructions as to its establishment, John Wesley 
trusted her with everything from construction to finances.!® For his part, 
Edward Bolton became a popular local preacher. 

After converting to Methodism, Ann Bolton’s life continued to be 
interwoven with her brother’s. When Edward left Witney to take up 
residence at Manor Farm in nearby Finstock, she relocated with him to 
assume the responsibilities of running the house and estate for her 
unmarried brother. Single women were often called on to support male 


relatives in this way.!’ Bolton also handled the financial side of the business 
and was often worried about money, sometimes having to raise significant 
sums quickly to keep the farm solvent.! Restored to her parents’ home and 
favor, she traveled frequently between Finstock and Witney, where she 
cared for her ailing and aging parents. Five years into this arrangement, she 


wrote that she was “impatient with my present situation, being obliged to go 


so frequently hither and thither and settle at neither place as my home.”!? 


Bolton’s faith was lived out at the intersection of chapel and home, and, as 
was true for many women, her life was frequently punctuated by pressing 
domestic duties. Not burdened similarly, Wesley wondered why she was 
weighed down by such troubles and wrote to her, “I am almost at a loss to 
understand what trials can sit so heavy upon you! ... You have no husband, 
no children to perplex you. How came you to be so weighted down with 


care??? One wonders how Bolton would have received Wesley’s 
thoughtless questions, since it was he who prevented her from marrying 


John Arundell, a man she had long loved and with whom she might have 
enjoyed a less fragmented life. 

Bolton’s and Wesley’s relationship was complex and their 
correspondence is fascinating. Clearly he valued her friendship and admired 


her, describing her as the “perfect pattern of true womanhood.””! Yet as 
often as he praised her, Wesley admonished her for writing less often than 
he wished. He pressured her to write, in one instance asserting that Bolton’s 
slowness to write was due to the influence of Satan.” Still, Bolton retained 
her sense of self and duty to her varied responsibilities and does not appear 
to have shifted her writing patterns. And while Wesley effusively declared 
his love for her, she maintained distance. His exclamations of “How 
unspeakably near are you to me!” and “I always loved you and I always 


shall!” were met by her restrained “Reverend and honoured sir.”?° As 
Gareth Lloyd observes in the case of Sarah Perrin and Charles Wesley, it 
was possible for individuals to be guided by the Wesleys without being 


dominated by them.”* While Bolton respected Wesley as her “father in 
God” and the founder of Methodism, she had greater agency than is 
suggested by Edwards’s dull appellation, “the dependable Ann.” 

Bolton’s Methodist connections were far-reaching. She corresponded and 
met with both women and men, including itinerant preachers John Wesley, 
Charles Wesley, Thomas Coke, and John Pawson; John Wesley’s 
companion in later life, Elizabeth Ritchie of Otley in Yorkshire; the 
Perronet family at Shoreham, near London; the prominent Bristol Methodist 
Elizabeth Johnson; Hannah Ball, who started the first Sunday School at 
High Wycombe; Penelope Newman, bookseller and preacher in 
Cheltenham; Elizabeth and Mary Owen, who ran a school for girls at 
Publow; and Mary Bosanquet Fletcher at Madeley. Bolton’s connections 
reached farther than these, from Leeds to Bristol to London and many 
points in between. And as far as her letters traveled by post, so too did she 
journey by horse and coach. Mapping Bolton’s correspondences and visits, 
as recorded in her diary, quickly complicates the notion that early 
evangelical women’s sphere of influence was located in the “private” world 


of home, as famously argued by Leonor Davidoff and Catherine Hall.” 


BOLTON’S CALLING 


While early Methodism is remembered as a time when women found new 
liberty to preach, such activity remained the exception rather than the rule. 
Only if women had received an “extraordinary call” would Wesley grant 


license for them to preach.” Bolton did not feel such a calling: “I do not 
believe myself called to dispense the glad tidings of salvation as a public 
orator.” Yet she did feel a call to public ministry: “I am undoubtedly assured 
God has called me to some service in his church: to help the lame to walk, 


the blind to see, and the captive to liberty.”*’ In a historical and religious 
context in which women’s religious activities were restricted by gender, lay 
status, and a traditional interpretation of the Bible, where did Bolton locate 
her authorization for ministry? 

First, Ann Bolton appealed to her spiritual calling as the basis for her 
authority. In 1788, after reading the biblical account of Jesus calling his 
disciples to be “fishers of men,” she reflected on what it meant to be called 
to ministry.”° Moved by the Matthean narrative, she considered “calling” to 
be a beautiful way to understand “the office” Jesus had designed for his 
new disciples. By using the term “office,” Bolton imbued the work with the 
sacredness and formality of leading the New Testament church. This was 
work Jesus had chosen them to do and “sacred inspiration” readied them for 
the role; according to Bolton, Jesus’ “word of call” was also a “work of 


power.” She likened the disciples’ call and office to that of Methodist 


preachers.”” 


Crucially for Bolton’s discernment of her own life of ministry, she found 
herself implicated in the Matthean account. Beyond the call of preachers, 
she argued, “Jesus calls by his Spirit more then he appoints to the ministry 
of his word.” Bolton had long felt called to take an active role in Methodist 
ministry: she heard God say to her “I will find thee work to do” and 
resolved to “offer up [herself] as a sacrifice to his will.”°° She contended 
that not everyone who is called to ministry is required to “leave our friends 
and occupations”; rather, some are called to “walk with Jesus in our several 
circumstances and situations,” to serve God where they are settled.”! Near 
the beginning of Bolton’s extant diary she reflected, “I am much called to 
speak in his name, as my situation gives me great opportunities to 


reproving, exhorting, and testifying of his lovingkindness.”’” By 1788, she 
had been exercising that calling for nearly twenty years. 

Second, Bolton often identified with biblical women, finding inspiration 
and authorization in their varied lives of ministry. As with other women 
across centuries, Bolton was often drawn to comment on the stories of 
women in the Bible, including Esther, the Canaanite woman, the widow at 
Zarephath who helped Elijah, Mary Magdalene, and the apocryphal 
Judith.” When a biblical text came to mind, especially on waking, Bolton 
considered the words to have divine origin and understood them as 
authorization for action. In December 1783, when she was obliged to go to 
London to meet with Methodist leaders, she found Hagar’s experience in 
the wilderness (Genesis 21) to be helpful to her situation. Bolton made the 
journey in an overcrowded coach, where she was required to ride on top, 
cold and uncomfortable in the winter elements. When fellow passengers 
learned she was a Methodist, they began to drink and curse more profusely, 
making her the target of their abuse. In her anxiety, Bolton’s mind turned to 
Hagar and she was comforted, later writing in her diary, “He who knoweth 


all things whose eye beheld and pitied Hagar in her distress alone can tell 


what exquisite pain possessed my heart.””* If God sustained Hagar in the 


desert, Bolton trusted that she also would be supported in her journey to 
London. 

The same year Bolton was involved intimately in ministering to her 
father, whose illness lingered painfully. During a crisis when her father was 
feared to be at the point of death, Bolton found encouragement in the story 
of Hannah in 1 Samuel 1-2. Bolton was the chief support to her father 
during this time, tending to his physical, spiritual, and social needs, 
including organizing other women to act as watchers during night vigils.”> 
As Hannah prayed in deep anguish, so, too, did Bolton, pouring out her soul 
before God. She wrote, “He was found of me and comforted my heart by 
his word and spirit.” ZN year later, under other trials, Hannah returned to 
Bolton’s mind and she transcribed in her diary a verse from one of John 
Newton’s hymns: 


When Hannah, pressed with grief 
Poured forth her soul in prayer; 
She quickly found relief, 

And left her burden there: 

Like her, in every trying case, 


Let us approach the throne of grace.”’ 


Third, and most directly, Bolton was championed in her ministry by John 
Wesley, as we shall see. During the early period of evangelicalism, as in 
other periods, women capitalized on the explicit authorization of male 
clergy to amplify their voices and enlarge their ministries. 


BOLTON’S MINISTRY 


Bolton often reflected on the opportunities to speak afforded to her by her 
Methodist identity. The words she used most often to describe these speech 
acts were “freedom” and “liberty,” while she also felt a God-given “power” 
to speak to men and women about the spiritual life.’ Such words are 
striking in a context where contemporary norms prescribed women’s 
modesty and silence in public matters. Indeed, Bolton sometimes struggled 
to reconcile such gendered expectations with her sense of calling. Yet speak 


she must, since she understood that it was God who gave her “liberty to 


speak, and a longing desire for the salvation of poor sinners.”°? 


Exhortation 


Ann Bolton had a ministry of exhortation. She was encouraged and 
authorized in this work by John Wesley, who told her, “Go on in his name, 
and earnestly exhort all that know him to press forward to the mark. 
Encourage them to aspire after full salvation.”4? Four years later his 
message was unchanged: “Warn everyone, and exhort everyone, especially 


those who groan after full salvation.”“! Bolton was well-supported in this 


work: alongside Wesley, Bolton was friends and correspondents with male 


preachers known for promoting women’s preaching and exhortation.’ 


Early Methodists distinguished between preaching and exhorting.*? The act 
of preaching consisted of “taking a text,” or using a biblical passage as the 
basis for one’s public address, and it was the exclusive, designated 


undertaking of licensed preachers. Exhorting, at least theoretically, was 
based on one’s spiritual experience: it consisted of addressing a person or 
group with the intention of calling them to spiritual seriousness or fresh 
expressions of religious service. Anyone, from preachers to laymen and 


women, might be invited to deliver a public exhortation. 

Perhaps the chief way in which Bolton exercised her voice was as a class 
leader, a role that empowered her to provide pastoral care and oversight to 
small groups of Methodists. Women often performed the responsibilities of 
this crucial role, thereby acting as veritable pastors in local congregations. 
Bolton prayed that God would use her position as class leader to help 
establish the church: “Lord, make me a wise master builder in the church,” 
she wrote in her diary on a day she thought she had been particularly 
effective in speaking to her class.*° On another day she felt the power of 
God was present as she spoke with “much fervency of spirt” to her class, 
later writing, “I was led to speak much of suffering and the profit that 
accrues to the believer therefrom.’*° At other times she enjoyed reading 
from the Bible and “making remarks thereon for the help and support of our 


faith in the God of providence.”*’ 

Bolton was often tasked with taking on challenging class leadership 
positions. On several occasions she met with other local Methodist leaders: 
initially she was asked to meet with a “class of young girls of about 
thirteen” and, soon after, to take on a class comprised almost entirely of 
new members.** In the latter instance she initially hesitated, but then 
recalled that she had prayed recently that God would “admit [her] into the 
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work,” and had heard God’s repeated response, “Build thou the wall of 


Jerusalem.”*? She understood this to mean that in leading the class of new 
members she would participate in building the church by attending to the 
spiritual health of its members. 

Bolton was often invited to address other classes, both in Witney and, 
when she traveled, throughout Britain. Sometimes she questioned her right 
to do this. In 1779, she wrote to Wesley, “I long to be more helpful to 
others, and feel a determination to live and speak, as one born from 


above.” On the same day she was asked by “Brother Early” to lead his 


class and found the experience to be a joyful and solemn privilege, though 


later she worried she had shown a lack of humility in taking Early’s place.” l 


At other times she felt great “freedom” in such activity, as in 1777, when 


she again was asked to speak in Early’s class.** Bolton’s resolve to speak 
for God was antithetical to contemporary notions regarding proper feminine 
activity, and, as she enacted her ministry of exhortation, she had constantly 
to negotiate this uneasy tension. On balance, her understanding of God’s 
will for her prevailed and she spoke with liberty. 


Acts of Mercy 


Ann Bolton’s ministry was also performed in visiting the sick. In the 
eighteenth century, visiting the sick was generally perceived to be a 
woman’s role, and this was also true within early Methodism. In his sermon 
“On Visiting the Sick,” John Wesley urged women to “assert the right” to 
follow God’s call in this matter, stating further that in this work, anyway, 
“there is neither male nor female in Christ Jesus.”°? Women’s roles as 
visitors of the sick blurred boundaries between public and private: women 
who visited the sick did so in the homes of the sick, though within them 
they performed roles more typically understood as public. Their care for the 
sick included physical care, spurring the sick on to repentance, and 
preaching spiritual seriousness. Or, as Kathryn Broyles claims, “These 
women, in their exercise of discipleship, made a serious attempt to 
construct a mythology and praxis which merged inside and outside work, 
thus rendering women ... visible in the process.”>* Bolton participated in 
this work with passion and commitment. In 1771, she wrote a rule of life 
and in it pledged to spend one hour each day visiting the sick in Witney.>° 
This activity became a regular point of reflection in her diary.°° John 
Wesley referred to Bolton’s ministry to the sick as her “works of mercy.”’ 
In December 1783, Bolton’s time was much taken up with caring for a 
poor, sick woman. “I found it good to minister to her necessities,” Bolton 
wrote in her diary, “and attend on her for the help of soul and body.”°* She 
wept gratefully to feel God’s loving presence while she was “employed in 
the business of [her] calling.” Sitting at the woman’s bedside in the 
evening, Bolton read to her from her Bible, hoping to help the struggling 
woman to perceive sensibly that Jesus was her deliverer. As the woman 
approached death, she asked Bolton to help her open her Bible and her eyes 
fell on the scene of the risen Christ in John 20:14: “And when [Mary 
Magdalene] had thus said, she turned herself back, and saw Jesus standing, 


and knew not that it was Jesus.” The woman burst into tears. At this 
poignant moment, the very point of death, Bolton proclaimed the gospel. 
She “took a text”: that is, she used John 20 as the basis for her address, both 
to the sick woman and later in her diary. In a lengthy diary entry Bolton 
exposited the text, at one point reflecting on Mary’s blindness to Jesus’ 
presence. She wrote, “And how oft is this the case with souls seeking Jesus 
and pardoning love through him; they mourn his distance when he is just 
ready to be revealed in their hearts.” And she took a moment to reflect that 
when Jesus rose from the dead it was Mary, a woman, who brought the 
good news to his disciples. As she had with other biblical women, she found 
inspiration and authorization for her ministry in the life of Mary 


Magdalene.” 


Local Evangelist 


For many years, Ann Bolton constituted the spiritual center of the 
Methodist society in Witney. She performed this role from the time she was 
a young woman in her twenties, complicating contemporary understandings 
that spiritual leadership was the province of men or, in certain cases, of 
older women.°! Bolton was emboldened in this work by John Wesley, who 
referred to her as a “mother in Israel” and thus endorsed her role as a 
powerful female authority, like the biblical prophet Deborah.°” Wesley 


considered Bolton to be “the nursing mother” of the Witney society and 


indicated that, under her care, society members “grew and prospered.” 


Such feminized language located Bolton’s influence in her identity as a 
woman, though extended beyond the traditional maternal role that often 
delimits feminine influence, since she did not experience pregnancy or 
childbirth. 

On two occasions Bolton’s influence in the Witney society lessened, and 
on both occasions Wesley lamented the weakening effect on local 
Methodists. Each episode was precipitated by the decision of a man. Early 
in 1775, John Wesley wrote a letter to the itinerant preacher Francis Wolfe, 
then assigned to the Oxfordshire circuit. In it he protested, “ever since that 
madman took away her office in Witney from Nancy Bolton, Witney 
Society has drooped.” The identity of the “madman” is uncertain, but 
Wesley’s letter is suggestive, both in giving the formal term “office” to 
Bolton’s work in the society and in the effect her compromised position had 


on the spiritual life of the community. He instructed Wolfe to restore her 


authority and activity: “See that she be fully employed.”°* Further 
evocative of Wesley’s sense of the consequence of her ministry, he told 
Bolton that she was (like Mary the mother of Jesus) “highly favoured,” and 


then added, “He has placed you as a city set upon an hill in a situation 


wherein you have full exercise for all your talents.”°° 


Witney’s society underwent a second spiritual lull when Bolton relocated 
to Finstock, a move that generated a serious increase in work together with 
a loss of time that she was available to devote to religious activities. Once 
more Wesley used maternal language to describe Bolton’s relation to 
Witney society members: they now “pined away like poor orphans” for 
their lost mother.°° When she visited, Bolton continued to nurture Witney 
Methodists—her “little flock,” according to Wesley—but she now turned 


her care and attention to the people of Finstock as well.°’ Her work began 
by distributing tracts, and, before long, a new Methodist society was 
established at Finstock.°* Bolton wrote of her desire to “press upon the 
believers to labour after upright walking,” and, to prepare herself for this 
new work, she began to wake earlier each morning so she could “gain 
knowledge necessary for that purpose.”°” Wherever she went, Bolton was 
assiduous in attending to the spiritual needs of her neighbors. 


A Larger Sphere of Action 


The scope of Ann Bolton’s ministry extended beyond the Oxfordshire 
towns in which she lived and worked. Her frequent travels provided 
opportunity to meet and speak with Methodists wherever she stayed. John 
Wesley saw in Bolton’s experience a counterpart to his own itinerant life: he 
wrote to her, “I am not content that you should be pinned down to any one 
place. That is not your calling. Methinks I want you to be (like me) here and 
there and everywhere. Oh, what a deal of work has our Lord to do on the 
earth! And may we be workers together with Him!”’° Two years later, he 
again urged her to exert herself beyond her local setting. 


I long to see you employed in a larger sphere of action. Make a little excursion whenever you can. 
Go to Witney when you can go no farther. The more you stay at home, the more you may. By not 
acting we lose the power of acting. Nay, and the will too. I want you to be all action, all life! 
Warning and exhorting everyone! Just as you did some years ago at London and at Shoreham. ’! 


Exemplar for Young Women 


Wesley’s references to London and Shoreham signal Bolton’s flourishing 
ministry as an evangelist to women, and young women in particular. In the 
early 1770s, she spent extended periods visiting Methodists at Wesley’s 
London headquarters at the Foundery, as well as at nearby Shoreham 
visiting the Perronets, a prominent Methodist family. At both settings 
Bolton spent time with eighteen-year-old Philothea Briggs, a member of the 
Perronet family, and, shortly after Bolton returned to Witney, the two began 
to correspond. Bolton wrote that Philothea was open and personal in their 
literary interactions, writing to her in “the language of her own heart,” and 
Bolton responded with sympathy and spiritual advice, encouraging her in 
her doubts.’ Bolton’s care for Philothea bore fruit: three years later Wesley 
compared his own spiritual experience to Philothea’s: “When I look at ... 
Miss Philly Briggs, I am ready to hide my face: I am ashamed of having set 
out before [she was] born.”” 

Wesley praised Bolton for the efficacy of her ministry to women. After 
she spent the early months of 1779 at the Foundery, he wrote to her, “I am 
glad ... that others enjoyed [your company]. And your labour with them 
was not in vain. You were a messenger of good to many souls, who bless 
God for the consolation.”’* At other times he promoted her as an exemplar 
and used his influence to encourage young women to contact Bolton. When 
Philothea Briggs wrote to Wesley in 1771, she told him, “About a month 
ago, I became acquainted with Miss Bolton, who encouraged me to be in 
earnest,” and he responded, “So ... Nancy Bolton was sent to London for 
your sake also! She was sent to you among others to quicken your 
expectations of the great salvation.”’> In a letter to Mary Stokes, Wesley 
wrote, “Be you herein a follower of Nancy Bolton, as she is of Christ,” and 
when he was concerned about his niece Sarah Wesley, then thirteen years 
old, he urged her, “Write to Nancy Bolton without delay.”’® Bolton clearly 
had a reputation for her spiritual work with women. 


Partner to Preachers 


While Bolton did not consider herself a preacher, she often collaborated 
with preachers who came through Witney and Finstock: she hosted them, 
conversed with them, and assisted them in their ministry. In 1779, for 


example, itinerant preacher John Valton stayed with the Bolton family for a 
week. Bolton traveled with him between Witney and Finstock, enjoying 
conversations with him then and during long walks across the fields. On 
one occasion she was heartened by listening to Valton reflect on Jesus’ 


words, “O woman, great is thy faith.”’’ On another day Bolton and Valton 
spent an afternoon going from house to house, visiting the people of 
Witney. 8 Partnering with male preachers mitigated some of the internal and 
external tensions Bolton confronted in her life as a woman in ministry. 

Bolton often acted as John Wesley’s representative, exercising his 
authority in local matters when he was not present. In 1772, Wesley asked 
her to tell John Pritchard not to preach so loudly or so long.’? Later he 
asked her to speak with William Brammah regarding his tendency to scream 
while preaching and to confront Brammah regarding his drinking 
problem.8° When Brammah did not improve, Wesley asked Bolton to 
charge him more specifically: 


(1) Let him wholly abstain from [spiritous liquors]; (2) let him never scream or preach too long; 
(3) let him eat early and light suppers; (4) let him never sit up till ten: and he will be as well able to 
preach in the morning as I am.®! 


At the same time, preachers sometimes asked Bolton to intervene with 
Wesley on their behalf, as George Shorter did, in 1773, when he hoped to 
get married and continue preaching.*? When Joseph Bradford began his 
itinerancy on the Oxfordshire circuit, Wesley asked Bolton to observe his 
work and instruct and correct Bradford if needed.°° 

A particularly interesting instance of Bolton’s association with preachers 
centers on the uniquely Methodist doctrine of perfection. In 1787, Wesley 
wrote that he was pleased with the scope of Bolton’s ministry: “Your sphere 
is now enlarged. And you have full exercise for every talent which God has 
entrusted you with. Now, my dear Nancy, use all the gifts which God has 
entrusted you with.” He believed that Bolton had a particular ability to 
defend the notion of perfection. “It seems to me,” Wesley continued, “that 
you are particularly called to explain the nature of perfection to those that 
meet with you, and to exhort all those that have believed to press forward 
toward the mark.... The way to retain that measure of pure love, which God 
has, is continually to encourage others to aspire after the same blessing.” He 
identified preachers as those who would especially benefit from her 


teaching: “In this respect you may be of use to the preachers themselves, 


most of whom are, I believe, prejudiced in your favour.”** In this way 
Bolton came to teach early evangelical preachers, effectively overturning 
conventional gender dynamics. 


Ministry of Writing 


Of the various manifestations of Bolton’s life of ministry, perhaps the 
easiest to overlook are the copious letters and lengthy diary she wrote. Not 
incidentally, Bolton’s writing life coincided with her conversion to 
Methodism, a movement well known for generating an extensive 
manuscript archive in its early years. As with other women of the period, 
Bolton’s writing cannot be understood as straightforwardly private. Her 
letters were frequently read by others; indeed, during her lifetime Wesley 
published twenty-four of her letters to him in the Arminian Magazine. 
When Bolton wrote, she wrote for herself and others. On October 16, 1770, 
Bolton heard Wesley preach on Revelation 20:12 and afterward she 
reflected in her diary on the acts of speaking of and ministering for God. 
Her friend Ally Eden was visiting at the time and among the pages of 
Bolton’s manuscript diary is another diary entry for the same date, though 
this entry was written in a different hand. Evidently Eden was the author, 
and while there are differences in the entries, at least half of the two texts 


are identical, including wording and phrasing.°° The two women clearly 
wrote their diaries together, mutually rehearsing the language and practice 
of Methodism. On another occasion, Bolton wrote a poem and inserted it in 


her diary. The extant page is written in yet another hand, with a notation 


from Bolton: “I lent this to a person who wore it out and wrote it again.”®’ 


Women’s manuscript diaries and letters habitually circulated far beyond 
home in the period. 

In writing letters and diaries, women could constructively shift a private 
Methodist practice into a means of public ministry. Less structured genres 
allowed women to creatively challenge gendered barriers to publication, 
providing ingress for women to contribute to religious life in informal yet 
impactful ways. While much scholarly interest has been directed toward 
women’s activity in print cultures, far less has been given to their 
participation in manuscript cultures that transmitted their writings far 
beyond home, despite the latter practice being a better measure of women’s 


participation in a public arena of ideas.°® Carolyn Franklin argues that a 
“feminization of scribal culture” allowed women access to intellectual 
circles in the period.°” I would add that the same trend allowed women vital 
access to the early evangelical movement. 

Furthermore, scribal culture and the preservation of manuscripts allowed 
for a longer and lasting feminine influence in British evangelicalism. 
Manuscript letters and diaries persisted as an acceptable form of women’s 
ministry when others ceased. While early Methodist leaders permitted 
women to preach under certain circumstances, such opportunities were 
recinded as the movement transitioned into an autonomous denomination 
and structures were codified by men. Letters and diaries, and their 
circulation, survived as a mode of women’s ministry after the 1803 
Wesleyan Conference ruled that women were no longer permitted to preach. 
And today manuscript letters and diaries provide vital information to efforts 
to understand the lives of early evangelical women because they have not 
been edited and excised by male editors. Andrew Winckles observes that, 
for Methodist women, “references to public preaching or other 
‘unfeminine’ religious duties” were the elements most often excised from 
women’s published letters and diaries.”” This practice of excising women’s 
words by men was commonplace. An example is found in the published 
edition of the bluestocking Elizabeth Carter’s letters, which were edited by 
her nephew, the Anglican priest Montagu Pennington. Pennington selected 
and edited the letters, fashioning them to produce a book that would 
promote virtue and moral improvement. “Nothing has been added to any of 
the Letters,” he assured his readers, “but a good deal has been left out of 
trifling chit-chat and confidential communications” (a separation of 
categories that, of course, will have distorted the richness of the 
originals).”! Preserved manuscripts allow women to speak, even now, in 
their own voices. 


CONCLUSION 


This examination of the life-writings of Ann Bolton expands our 
understanding of the ways early evangelical women participated in religious 
teaching and evangelism. Modes of activity include exhortation, with its 
possibilities for conjointly expositing the Bible and relaying spiritual 


experience; ministering to the spiritual and physical needs of the sick and 
dying; evangelizing locally and nationally through letter-writing and travel; 
partnering with preachers to support local ministries; and attainıng such 
godly reputations that clergy referred congregants to them. Life-writings 
reveal that women shaped and sustained the early evangelical movement in 
these ways and more. Furthermore, women’s life-writings were themselves 
a form of ministry as they circulated locally and supralocally, inspiring 
many others to lives of deeper holiness and religious service. In a religious 
culture that actively encouraged its members to write diaries and letters, 
women took up these genres to become leaders and teachers in the British 
Methodist world. A new image of the “holy woman” thus asserts herself: no 


longer humble, submissive, and silent, religious women could be strong, 


directed by and dependent on God, and even vocal.” 
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